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Xabie,  Hamiltoit  Wbioht,  essayist; 
born  in  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1846; 
was  educated  at  Williams  College  and  at 
Columbia  University;  and  became  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Outlook,  He  is  a 
trustee  of  Williams  and  Barnard  Colleges, 
and  president  of  the  New  York  Kinder- 
garten Association.  His  publications  in- 
clude Essays  on  Work  and  Culture;  Es- 
says on  Books  and  Culture;  Essays  on 
Nature  and  Culture;  My  Study  Fire; 
Under  the  Trees  and  Elsewhere;  Short 
Studies  in  Literature;  Essays  on  Literary 
Interpretation;  Norse  Stories  Retold  from 
the  EddaSy  etc. 

KcAfee,  Robert  Breckinridge,  law- 
yer ;  bom  in  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1784.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
served  in  the  Northwestern  army,  becom- 
ing captain  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson;  was  prominent  in  the 
politics  of  Kentucky,  of  which  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  in  1820-24.  He  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  War  of  1812.  He 
died  in  Mercer  county,  Ky.,  March  12, 
1849. 

KcAlester,  Miles  Daniel,  military  of- 
ficer; bom  in  New  York,  March  21,  1833; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  and 
iTitered  the  engineer  corps  in  May,  1861. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  en- 
gineer officers  of  the  United  States  army 
during  the  Civil  War,  being  successively 
chief  engineer  in  a  corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  of 
the  Military  Division  of  the  West.  In 
VI.— A  1 


1863-64  he  was  assistant  Professor  of  En- 
gineering at  West  Point.  He  was  in  many 
battles  of  the  war,  and  assisted  in  reduc- 
ing several  strongholds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mobile.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April 
23,  1869. 

HacAlistery  James,  educator;  bom  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  26,  1840;  was 
educated  at  Brown  University  and  at  the 
University  of  New  York.  In  1874-81  he 
was  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  1883-91  held  the 
same  office  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  then 
became  president  of  the  Drexel  Institute 
in  the  latter  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  has 
published  Drexel  Institute;  Philadelphia; 
and  many  addresses,  reports,  and  papers 
on  education. 

McAllister,  Fort,  Capture  of.  As 
Sherman's  army,  marching  from  Atlanta 
to  the  sea,  approached  Savannah,  they 
found  Fort  McAllister,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ogeechee  River,  a  bar  to  free  communi- 
cation with  the  ocean,  and  on  Dec.  13, 
1864,  General  Hazen  was  ordered  to  carry 
it  by  assault.  With  a  division  of  the  15th 
Corps  Hazen  crossed  the  Ogeechee  at 
King's  Bridge,  and  at  1  p.m.  that  day  his 
force  was  in  front  of  the  fort — a  strong 
enclosed  redoubt,  garrisoned  by  200  men 
under  Major  Anderson.  Sherman  and 
Howard  repaired  to  a  signal-station  where, 
with  glasses,  they  could  see  the  move- 
ments against  the  fort.  Hazen's  bugles 
sounded  and  the  division  moved  to  the  as- 
sault.   A  little  before  a  National  steamer 
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Appeared  below  the  fort,  to  communicate 
With  the  National  arraj^»  but  her  com- 
iminder  was  not  sure  whether  Fort  Mc- 
Allister was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
ftnlcratee.  All  doubt  was  soon  removed. 
Hnzen'a  charging  troops,  after  a  brief  but 
desperate  struggle,  fighting  hand-to-hand 
over  the  parapet,  won  a  complete  victory* 
The  fort,  garrison,  and  armament  were 
soon  in  possession  of  the  Nationals,  who 
in  the  struggle  had  lost  ninety  men^  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Confederates  lost  near* 
ly  fifty  men.  Sherman  had  seen  the  entire 
conllict,  and  when  the  American  flag 
waved  over  the  fort,  he  and  Howard 
hastened  thither  in  a  small  boat^  unmind* 


two  years  he  was  the  chief  engineer  and] 
acting  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad.' 
During  the  building  of  the  new  capitol  at 
Albany  he  was  one  of  the  c<m«uUiug  en*  j 
gineers.  He  died  in  New  Brighton,  Staten  ] 
Island,  N,  Y.,  Feb.   JG,  189Q. 

MacArthur,   Art  nun,  military  oflleer;] 
born  in  MaBs^achusetts,  June  1,  lS4o;  soul 
of   Judge   Arthur   MacArthur;    of   Scotch  [ 
descent.     He  entered  the  Union  army  as 
first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  24th  | 
Wisconsin    Infantry,    Aug,   4,    1862;    was 
promoted  major,  Jan.  25,  1804,  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  brevet  colonel  in  May,  h 
1865.      On    Feb.    23,    1860,    he    was    com*  ■ 
miaaioned    succeasivelv    second    lieutenant 


WOHT    McALLnm, 


fnl  of  the  danger  of  explosion  of  iorpe-    and   first   lieutenant   in   the    17th    United 


doea,    with    which    the   river    bottom   was 
strewn. 

McAlplne,   WnxiAM  Jarvis,  civil  en- 
gineer; born  in  New  York  City  in  1812: 
K  ^Was  educated  in  New  York,  and  in  1827- 
46  was  an  engineer  in  the  construction  of 


States  Infantry;  was  promoted  captain 
in  the  3Gth  Infantry,  July  28,  1866,  and 
transferred  to  the  26th  Infantry,  Sept,  21 
of  the  same  year ;  was  promoted  major 
and  assistant  adjutant  -  general,  July  1, 
1889;    lieutenant  -  colonel,   May   26,    1896. 


the  Erie  Canal.     Afterwards  he  was  chief  During  the  Civil  War  he  made  an  exeep 

engineer  of  the  construction  of  dry-docks  tionally  brilliant  record,  and  was  several 

in  the  BrookljTi  navy  -  yard.     He  became  times  mentioned  in  orders  for  conspicuous 

New   York   State   Engineer   in   1857,   and  gallantry    and    daring.     On    one   occasion 

wan   made   State   Railroad   Commissioner  he  recaptured  some  Union  batteries  at  the 

two  years  later.     In   1868  he  was  elected  very  moment  the  Confederates  were  about 

president    of    the    American    Society    of  to   turn   them   on   the   Union   forces,   and 

Civil    Engineers.     In     1870    he    won    the  took  ten  battle  flags  and  4()0  prisoners.    He 

prize  which  had  been  offeretl  by  the  Aua-  signally  distinguiphed   him^ielf  in  the  bat- 

trian   government    for   the   l»est   plan    for  ties    of    Stone    River,    Missionary    Ridge, 

improving  that  part  of  the  Danube  River  Perryville,  Ky.;  Dandridge,  and  Franklin^ 

known    as   **  The   Iron   C4ates.'*     Mr.   Me-  Tenn,,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.     For 

Alpine  constructed   the  first  water- work*  his  exceptional  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 

in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Albany,     For  Missionary  Ridge  he  was  awarded  one  of 
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the  congressional  medals  of  honor.    After 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  in 


1898,  he  was  appointed  a  hrigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
general  officers  to  be  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  his  services  at  the  capture 
of  the  city  of  Manila  was  promoted  to 
major-general,  Aug.  13.  At  the  time  of 
the  Filipino  attack  on  the  Americans  in 
the  suburbe  of  Manila,  Feb.  4,  1899,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  2d  division  of  the 
8th  Army  Corps,  which  included  the  fa- 
mous 20th  Kansas  Regiment,  under  com- 
mand of  CJoL.  Fbedebick  Funston  (g.  v.), 
and  the  equally  famous  Utah  Battery. 
On  Jan.  2,  1900,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army; 
on  the  relief  of  Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis 
(q.  V,)  as  commander  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Philippines,  soon  after- 
wards General  MacArthur  was  appointed 
his  successor;  and  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  in  February,  1901,  he  was 
promoted  to  major-general  U.  8.  A.,  and 
confirmed  as  commander  of  the  Division 
of  the  Philippines. 

Proclaiming  Amnesty, — Under  instruc- 
tions from  Washington,  he  promised  am- 
nesty to  the  Filipino  insurgents  in  the 
following  terms: 

"Manila,  June  21,  1900. 
'*  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
Fnited  States  the  undersigned  announces 
amnesty,  with  complete  Immunity  for  the 
past  and  absolute  liberty  of  action  for  the 
future,    to   all   persons  who   are   now   or  at 
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any  time  since  Feb.  4,  1899,  have  been  in 
insurrection  against  the  United  States  in 
either  a  military  or  a  civil  capacity,  and 
who  shall  within  a  period  of  ninety  days 
from  the  date  hereof  formally  renounce  all 
connection  with  such  Insurrection  and  sub- 
scribe to  a  declaration  acknowledging  and 
accepting  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  In  and  over  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  privilege  herewith  published 
is  extended  to  all  concerned,  without  any 
reservation  whatever,  excepting  that  persons 
who  have  violated  the  laws  of  war  during 
the  period  of  active  hostilities  are  not  em- 
braced within  the  scope  of  this  amnesty. 

"  All  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terms  herewith  set  forth  are  requested  to 
present  themselves  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  American  troops  at  the  most  convenient 
station,  who  will  receive  them  with  due  con- 
sideration according  to  rank,  make  provision 
for  their  immediate  wants,  prepare  the  neces- 
sary records  and  thereafter  permit  each  In- 
dividual to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the  archi- 
pelago according  to  his  own  wishes,  for  which 
purpose  the  United  States  will  furnish  such 
transportation  as  may  be  available  either  by 
railway,  steamboat,  or  wagon.  Prominent 
persons  who  may  desire  to  confer  with  the 
military  governor,  or  with  the  Board  of 
American  Commissioners,  will  be  permitted  to 
visit  Manila,  and  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  provided  with  transportation  for  that 
purpose. 

**  In  order  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possible 
consequences  resulting  from  the  various  dis- 
turbances which  since  1896  have  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly,  and  to  provide  In  some 
measure  for  destitute  soldiers  during  the 
transitory  period  which  must  inevitably  suc- 
ceed a  general  peace,  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States  will  pay  30  pesos  to 
each  man  who  presents  a  rifle  In  good  con- 
dition. Arthur  MacArthub, 
*•  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers, 
Military  Governor." 


Defining  Restraints  of  Martial  Law. — 
On  Dec.  20,  1900,  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  ordering  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  martial  law  against  the  Filipino 
insurgents,  and  further  defining  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  government: 

"  In  the  armed  struggle  against  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  United  States  now  In 
progress  In  these  Islands  frequent  violations 
of  Important  provisions  of  the  laws  of  war 
have  recently  manifested  themselves,  ren- 
dering It  Imperative,  while  rejecting  every 
consideration  of  belligerency  of  those  oppos- 
ing the  government  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  belligerency  is  generally  accepted  and 
understood,  to  remind  all  concerned  of  the 
existence  of  these  laws,  that  exemplary 
punishments  attach  to  the  Infringement 
thereof,  and  that  their  strict  observance  is 
required,  not  only  by  combatant  forces,  but 
as  well  by  non-combatants,  native  or  alien, 
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residing    within    occupied    piaces.     In    pur-  tent  returns  to  their  homes  and  aTOcatlons, 

Buance  of  this  purpose  reference  is  made  to  diyest    themselves   of    the   character   of   sol- 

the  certain  provisions  of  the  laws  of  war,  as  diers,  and,   if  captured,  are  not  entitled  to 

most  essential  for  consideration  under  pres-  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war.    It  is  well 


ent  condition. 


Icnown    that    many    of    the    occupied    towns 


"  Notice  is  accordingly  given  to  the  insur>  support  and   encourage  men  who  habitually 

gent  leaders  already  committed   to,   or  who  assume  the  semblance  of  peaceful   pursuits, 

may  be  contemplating  a  system  of  war,  that  but   who   have   arms   hidden   outside   of   the 

the    practice    thereof    will    necessarily    ter-  towns,  and  periodically  slip  out  to  take  part 

minate    the    possibility    of    those    engaging  in  guerilla  war. 


therein   returning   to   normal   civic   relations 


*  The  fact  that  such  men  have  not  hereto* 


In  the  Philippines.     That  is  to  say,  persons  fore  been  held  responsible  for  their  actions 

charged  with   violation  of  the  laws  of  war  Is   simply   an   evidence   of   the   solicitude   of 

must,  sooner  or  lateri  be  tried  for  felonious  the  United  States  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 

crimes,   with   all    the   attending   possibilities  harshness  in  pacifying  the  islands,  and  not 

of  conviction ;  or,  as  an  only  means  of  escape  of  any  defect  in  the  law  itself.     The  people 

therefrom,    must    become    fugitive    criminals  of  the  archipelago  are  now  instructed  as  to 

beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  the  precise  nature  of  the  law  applicable  in 

which,  in  eflTect,  means  life-long  expatriation."  such  cases,  and  are  warned  to  mistrust  lead- 
ers who  not  only  require  soldiers  to  expose 

Here  the  rules  of  war  as  applying  to  themselves    to    the    ordinary    vicissitudes   of 

persons  residing  in  an  occupied  place  who  campaign,  but  insist  upon  duties  that  necea- 

are  working  against  the  government  are    **^"y,f,^P^^,  *",  T^J"  engage  therein  to  the 

^^     o  o  possibility  of  trial  for  a  capital  offence.** 

citea. 

-The  principal  object  of  this  proclamation  ,  McArthur  Duncan  miliary  officer; 
la  to  Instruct  all  classes  throughout  the  "orn  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  June  14, 
archipelago  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  1772.  His  father  removed  to  the  Ohio 
laws  of  war  in  respect  of  the  particulars  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  when  Duncan 
herein  referred  to,  and  to  advise  all  con-  ,„^^  ^„i„  «:„U4.  «««!„  ^r  -  ^  aj.  •  ti. 
cemed  of  the  purpose  to  exact,  in  the  future,  J^a«  o,«ly  ^'S^^  X^^rs  of  age.  At  eighteen 
precise  compliance  therewith.  The  practice  he  volunteered  in  defence  of  the  frontier 
of  sending  supplies  to  insurgent  troops  from  against  the  Indians,  and  served  in  Har- 
places  occupied  by  the  United  States,  as  is  ^^r's  campaign  (see  Harmar,  Josiah). 
now  the  case,  must  cease.    If  contumacious  or    _,    .    ,,        v  j 

faint-hearted  persons  continue  to  engage  in    McArthur  became  a  surveyor,   and,   pur- 
this  traffic  they  must  be  prepared  to  answer 
for    their    actions    under    the    penalties    de- 
clared in  this  article. 

**  The  remarks  embodied  in  the  forei^oing 
rules  apply  with  special  force  to  the  city  of 
Manila,  which  Is  well  known  as  a  rendezvous 
from  which  an  extensive  correspondence  Is 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  archipelago 
by  sympathizers  with  and  by  emissaries  of 
the  insurrection.  All  persons  in  Manila  or 
elsewhere  are  again  reminded  .that  the  entire 
archipelago,  for  the  time  being,  is  neces- 
sarily under  the  rigid  restraints  of  martial 
law,  and  that  any  contribution  of  advice,  in- 
formation, or  supplies,  and  all  correspond- 
ence the  effect  of  which  Is  to  give  aid,  sup- 
port, encouragement,  or  comfort  to  the  armed 
opposition  in  the  field,  are  flagrant  violations 
of  American  interests,  and  persons  so  en- 
gaged are  warned  to  conform  to  the  lawH 
which  apply  to  occupied  places  as  herein  set 
forth. 

**The  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  or 
Manila  are  especially  admonished  that  any 
article  published  in  the  midst  of  such  mar- 
tial environment  which  by  any  construction 
can  be  classed  .as  seditious  must  be  regard- 
ed as  intended  to  injure  the  army  of  occu- 
pation and  as  subjecting  all  connected  with 
the  publication  to  such  punitive  action  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  undersigned. 

"Men  who  participate  in  hostilities  with-     u     •        i  x       i      i  ^     m 

out    being    part    of    a    regularly    organised    ^^«8*"?  ^a»'^'«  *'-»*^*'''  Wanio  p^issesawl  of 
force,  and  without  sh^ritt*  «<MtM«nmuiv  In 
Its  operations,  but  r^ 
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much  landed  wealth.     He  was  a  iiUMiiber 
"^t-   of  the  Ohio  legislature  in   1805,  and  in 
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1S08  became  major-general  of  the  State 
militia.  When  war  was  kindling  he  was 
chosen  colonel  of  the  Ohio  volunteers, 
and  was  second  in  command  at  the  sur- 
render of  Detboit  iq,  v.).  In  the  spring 
of  1813  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  in  1814  succeeded  General  Har- 
rison in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
West. 

I^te  in  the  summer  of  1814,  the  critical 
situation  of  Greneral  Brown's  army  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  induced  General  Mc- 
Arthur  to  make  a  terrifying  raid  in  the 
western  part  of  Canada,  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  British.  He  arrived  at  De- 
troit Oct.  9,  with  about  700  mounted  men 
which  he  had  raised  in  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  Late  in  that  month  he  left  Detroit 
with  750  men  on  fleet  horses,  and,  with 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  passed  up  the  lake 
and  St.  Clair  River  towards  Lake  Huron, 
to  deceive  the  Canadians.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  he  suddenly  crossed  the 
river,  pushed  on  in  hot  haste  to  the 
Moravian  towns,  and  on  Nov.  4  entered 
the  village  of  Oxford.  He  appeared  un- 
heralded, and  the  inhabitants  were  great- 
ly terrified.  There  he  disarmed  and 
paroled  the  militia,  and  threatened  in- 
stant destruction  to  the  property  of  any 
one  who  should  give  notice  to  any  British 
post  of  his  coming.  Two  men  did  so,  and 
their  houses  were  laid  in  ashes.  On  the 
following  day  he  pushed  on  to  Burforcl, 
where  the  militia  were  casting  up  in- 
trenchments.  They  fied  at  his  approach, 
and  the  whole  region  was  excited  with 
alarm.  The  story  went  before  him  that 
he  had  2,000  men  in  his  train.  He  aimed 
at  Burlington  Heights,  but  at  the  Mo- 
hawk settlement,  on  the  Grand  River, 
near  Brantford,  he  was  confronted  by  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  militia,  and  dra- 
goons. Another  British  force,  with  ar- 
tillery, was  not  far  distant,  so  McArthur 
turned  southward,  down  the  Long  Point 
road,  and  drove  some  militia  at  a  post 
on  the  Grand  River.  There  he  killed 
and  wounded  seven  men  and  took 
131  prisoners.  His  own  loss  was  one 
killed  and  six  wounded.  He  pushed  on, 
destroying  fiouring-mills  at  work  for  the 
British  army  in  Canada,  and,  finding  a 
net  of  peril  gathering  around  him,  he 
turned  his  face  westward  and  hastened  to 
Detroit,   pursued,   from   the  Thames,   by 


1,100  British  regulars.  He  arrived  at 
Sanwich,  Nov.  17,  and  there  discharged 
his  band.  That  raid  was  one  of  the  bold- 
est operations  of  the  war.  He  skimmed 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  British  terri- 
tory with  the  loss  of  only  one  man.  In 
the  fall  of  1815  he  was  elected  to  the 
Ohio  legislature,  and  in  1816  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  conclude 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes.  He  was 
again  an  Ohio  legislator  and  speaker  of 
the  House,  and  in  1819  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress. He  was  governor  of  Ohio  from 
1830  to  1832,  and  while  in  that  office 
he  met  with  a  serious  accident,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  died  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  0.,  April  28,  1839. 

McBryde,  John  McLaren,  educator; 
bom  in  Abbeville,  S.  C,  Jan.  1,  1841; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1860.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
till  1863,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  Treasury  Department.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  farming 
in  Virginia.  In  1879-82  he  was  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Agriculture  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;  and  in  1883-87  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and  president  of  the  South 
C/arolina  College.  He  then  became  presi 
dent  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  director  of  the  South  Carolina  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  In  1891  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia agricultural  experiment  station. 

McCabe,  Charles  Cardwell,  clergy- 
man; bom  in  Athens,  O.,  Oct.  11,  1836; 
was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  became  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Conference  in  1800.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
122d  Ohio  Infantry.  During  the  battle  of 
Winchester  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
spent  four  months  in  Libby  prison.  Af- 
ter his  release  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
but  soon  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 
sion (g.  v.),  for  which  he  raised  large 
sums  of  money.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded he  settled  in  Portsmouth,  O.,  and 
was  appointed  financial  agent  for  Wesley- 
an University.  In  1884  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  has  since  become  widely 
kno^vn  because  of  the  very  large  sums  of 
money  he  has  raised  for  the  society.     He 
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was  elected  bishop  in  1896.  He  has 
lectured  on  The  Bright  Side  of  Libby 
Prison. 

McCabe,  James  Dabxet,  author;  bom 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  July  30,  1842;  received 
an  academic  education.  His  publications 
include  Fanaticism  and  its  Results;  Life 
of  Oen.  Thomas  J.  Jacksori';  Memoir  of 
Oen,  Albert  8,  Johnston;  Life  and  Cam- 
paigns of  Oen,  Robert  E.  Lee;  Planting 
the  Wilderness ;  The  Great  Republic;  His- 
tory of  the  Orange  Movement ;  Centennial 
History  of  the  United  States;  Lights 
and  Bhadou;s  of  New  York  Life,  etc. 
He  died  in  G^rmantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  27, 
1883. 

McCabe,  William  Gordon,  educator; 
born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  4,  1841; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1861;  served  in  the  Confederate  array 
during  the  Civil  War,  becoming  a  captain 
in  the  3d  Artillery  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  After  the  war  he 
founded  and  became  head  master  of  the 
University  School  in  Petersburg,  Va., 
which  he  subsequently  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  is  the  author  of  The  De- 
fence of  Petersburg;  an  edition  of  Ccesar's 
Gallic  War;  Ballads  of  Battle  and  Bra- 
very, etc. 

McCall,  Edwabd  R.,  naval  officer;  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  5,  1790;  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1808,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1813  was  lieutenant  of  the 
brig  Enterprise.  In  the  action  with  the 
Boxer,  Sept.  4,  1813,  his  commander  (Lieu- 
tenant Burrows)  was  mortally  wounded, 
when  the  command  devolved  upon  McCall, 
who  succeeded  in  capturing  the  British 
Tcssel.  For  this  service  Congress  voted 
him  a  gold  medal.  He  was  made  master- 
commander  in  1825.  and  captain  in  1835. 
He  died  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  July  31. 
1853. 

McCall,  George  Abchibald,  military 
officer;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  16, 
1802;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1822;  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  in 
Florida,  and  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  in  which  he  was  assistant-adju- 
tant-general with  the  rank  of  major,  at 
the  beginning.  Late  in  1847  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major  of  infantry;  was  made 
inspector-general  in  1850;  and  in  April, 
1853,  resigned.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  he  organized  the  Pennsvltrania  Re- 


serve' Corps,  consisting  of  15,000  men,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  in  May,  1861. 
This  force  was  converted  into  three  di- 
visions of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
his  command,  and  they  did  gallant  service 
in  McClellan's  campaign  against  Richmond 
in  1862.  Made  captive  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  be  suf- 
fered such  rigorous  confinement  in  Rich- 
mond that  he  returned  home  in  broken 
health,  and  resigned  in  March,  1863. 
He  died  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Feb.  26. 
1868. 

McCall,  Hugh,  military  officer;  bom  in 
South  Carolina  in  1767;  joined  the  army 
in  May,  1704;  was  promoted  captain  in 
August,  1800.  When  the  army  wa«  re- 
organized in  1802  he  was  retained  in  the 
2d  Infantry;  was  brevetted  major  in  July, 
1812;  and  served  during  the  second  war 
with  England.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Georgia.  He  died  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  July  9,  1824. 

McCalla,  Bowman  Hendrt,  naval  offi- 
cer; bom  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  June  19,  1844; 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  na^y, 
Nov.  30,  1801 ;  was  at  the  Naval  Academy 
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in  186\-64;  promoted  ensign,  Nov.  1,  18G6; 
master,  Dec.  1  following;  lieutenant, 
March  12,  1868;  lieutenant-commander, 
March    26,    1869;    commander,    Nov.    3, 


18S4;  and  capUin,  Marrli  3,  1999.  !■ 
1S90.  while  commander  of  the  Emi^rprise, 
be  was  tried  by  court-martial  ob  l¥« 
charges,  found  guilty,  and  sentcBeed  to 
suspension  for  three  rears  and  to  retani 
his  number  on  the  list  of  commaadcrs 
during  suspension.  During  the  war  with 
Spain  he  was  in  command  of  the  Mmrhte- 
hold,  and  so  distinguished  himself,  es^ 
peciallv  bv  his  services  in  Gnantananw 
Bay,  that  the  President  cancelled  the 
c<*urt  -  roartiaPs  sentence  of  sn^ieBsioB 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  written  petition  of  all  his 
classmates.  After  his  promotion  to  cap- 
tain he  was  given  command  of  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  \eirarlr,  with  orders  to  pre- 
pare her  for  the  run  to  the  Philippines. 
For  the  speed  with  which  he  accomplished 
this  duty  he  was  officially  complimented 
-by  the  Navy  Department.  When  the  Box- 
er troubles  in  China  called  for  foreign  in- 
tervention. Captain  McCalla  was  ordered 
tc  Taku,  and  there  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  first  American  detachment 
ordered  on  shore  duty.  On  the  march 
headed  by  Admiral  Seymour,  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  planned  for  the  relief  of  the 
foreign  legations  in  Peking,  it  was  Cap- 
tain McCalla*8  tactical  skill  that  enabled 
the  small  force  to  get  back  to  Tientsin, 
after  the  failure  of  the  attempt.  Con- 
cerning this  movement  Admiral  Seymour 
said:  **  That  my  command  pulled  out  in 
safety  is  due  to  CapUin  McCalla.  The 
credit  is  his,  not  mine,  and  I  shall  recom- 
n»end  the  Queen  that  he  and  his  men  be 
rrcommended  by  her  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,"  and  in  his  official  re- 
port he  said :  **  1  must  refer  specially  to 
Commander  McCalla,  of  the  American 
cruiser  \etrark,  whose  services  were  of  the 
greatest  value  to  me  and  all  concerned. 
He  was  slightly  wounded  in  three  places, 
and  well  merits  recognition."  On  Sept. 
22.  1900,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  offi- 
cially commended  him  for  his  services  in 
the  operations  in  China,  and  on  March 
16.  1901,  he  was  further  honored  by  being 
ai£<ii^nied  to  the  command  of  the  new 
battle  •  ship  Kear surge,  one  of  the  most 
enviable  posts  in  the  navy.  Ue  was  pro- 
moted rear-admiral  July  11,  1903. 

JCeCaUey,  Henbt,  geol<^8t;  bom  in 
Madison  county,  Ala.,  Feb.  11,  1852; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 


B  1S7^  mmi.  hMaoae  a  farme?.  Im  I>rT 
he  ta^gst  ic^cwl  at  DtsK^Cifw  A^:  =x 
1S7$-S3  vms  assscaz;  P3ictf<>*kscr  •?€  C&oa- 
istrj  is  t^  UurvrBtj  <i  \''Armmsk  z  ia 
1$$3~90  vms  c&eusc  tc-  tstt  Oe^^^eiokl 
Soney  of  Abihaimi ,.  MSti  al»:-  a«ts»ca3i 
State  geofiogu^:  a»d  fiart^  I?ii^>  ij^  Sks 
chief  assmast  g>e<hjcci<c  <:f  Al&tasa.  He 
is  a  meatber  cf  t2be  AxKri.::^^  iz.-^-tiiste  cf 
Mining  EngiBfers:  and  th^  ikwi2p?r  of 
many  gcolo^ieal  papers  saz^  re^ns. 
etc. 

WfCimi,  WnxixM  Tlors.  canl  ciS- 
cn-:  bora  in  Farisw  Kt_  May  4.  Is3»>; 
graduated  at  the  United  Stares  N^val 
Aeademj  in  1^>4:  entered  tie  nary  with 
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the  rank  of  passed  midshipman:  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant,  ISoo:  lieutenant  -  com- 
mander, 1862;  commander.  ISGG:  captain, 
1876;  and  commodore,  18S7.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  drove  off  the  Confederate  battery 
attacking  Franklin's  corps  at  West  Point, 
Va.,  on  May  2,  1862;  captured  the  Con- 
federate gunboat  Tcazer,  July  4,  follow- 
rng;  was  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay; 
and  during  the  war  captured  several  block- 
ade-runners. In  1891  he  was  e<ini mission- 
ed an  acting  rear-admiral  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  South  Pacific  station.  On 
June  4,  1891,  after  a  spirited  chase,  he 
captured  at  Iquique,  Chile,  the  steamer 
Itata,  which  had  taken  arms  and  aininu- 
nition  aboard  at  San  Diego,  Cal..  for  the 
Chilean  revolutionists.  He  sent  the  ship 
and  its  cargo  hack  to  San  Oiejro.  and 
was  commended  by  the  Navy  Department. 
He   was   retired    in    May,    1892.      During 
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Ihe  war  with   Spain  he  was  recalled   to  tain  ranges  and  the  most  direct  route  to 

service  and  appointed  prize  commission-  I'uget's  Sound.     He  was  next  sent  on  a 

cr  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  secret  mission  to  Santo  Domingo;  and  in 

McCarthy,    Justin,    author;    born    in  1855  he  was  sent  with  Majors  Delafield 

Cork,  Ireland,  Nov.  22,  1830;  visited  the  and  Mordecai  to  Europe  to  study  the  or- 

United  States  in   18G3,  and  lectured  for  ganization   of   European   armies   and   ob- 

nearly  three  years.     He  is  the  author  of  serve    the    war    in    the    Crimea.      Cap- 

Prohibitory    Legislation    in    the    United  tain  McClellan  left  the  army  in  1857  and 

States;  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times;  The  engaged  in  civil  engineering  and  as  super- 

Story  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  Life,  etc.  intendent  of  railroads.     He  was  residing 

McCauley,   Charles  Adam   Hoke,  or-  in  Ohio  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 

nithologist ;  born  in  Middletown,  Md.,  July  and   was   commissioned   major-general    of 

13,   1847;   graduated  at  West  Point  and  Ohio  volunteers  by  the  governor.    He  took 

appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  3d  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Depart- 

Artillery  in   1870;   transferred  to  the  2d  ment  of  the  Ohio;  and  after  a  brief  and 

Cavalry  in  1878;  and  promoted  first  lieu-  successful  campaign  in  western  Virginia, 

tenant  in  1879.    After  his  graduation  at  was   appointed    to   the   command   of    the 

\Vest  Point  he  made  a  special  study  of  or-  National   troops  on  the  Potomac    (after- 

nithology,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  or-  wards  the  Army  of  the  Potomac)  and  com- 

r.ithologist    in    the    Red    River    exploring  missioned  a  major-general  of  the  r^ular 

expedition.     His  publications  include  Or-  army.    On  the  retirement  of  General  Scott 

nithology  of  the  Red  River  of  Texas;  The  in  November,  1861,  he  was  made  general- 

8an  Juan  Reconnaissance  in  Colorado  and  in-chief.    His  campaign  against  Richmond 

New  Mexico;  Reports  on  the  White  River  in   1862  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  and  the  Uinta  was  not  successful.     He  afterwards  drove 

Indian    Agency;    Pagasa    Springs,    Colo-  General  Lee  out  of  Maryland,  but  his  de- 

rado:  Its  Oeology  and  Botany,  etc.  lay  in  pursuing  the  Confederates  caused 

McClellan,  Cabswell,  civil  engineer;  him  to  be  superseded  in  command  by  Gen- 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa-.,  Dec.  3,  1835;  eral  Burnside.  General  McClellan  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1855;  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
joined  the  32d  New  York  Regiment,  and  for  President  of  the  United  States  i^inst 
became  topographical  assistant  on  the  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1864  (see  below).  He  re- 
staff  of  Gen.  Andrew  A.  Humphreys  in  signed  his  commission  in  the  army  on  the 
1862.  In  August,  1864,  he  was  taken  pris-  day  of  the  election,  Nov.  8,  and  took 
oner,  and  on  being  paroled  in  the  follow-  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  After  a 
ing  November  he  resigned  his  commission,  visit  to  Europe,  he  became  (1868)  a 
He  published  Personal  Memoirs  and  Mili-  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  engaged  in  the 
tary  History  of  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  vs,  the  business  of  an  engineer.  The  will  of  Ed- 
Record  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  ward  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  made  him 

McClellan,  George  Brinton,  military  superintendent  of  the  Stevens  floating  bat- 
officer;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  3,  1826;  tery;  and  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846;  was  ent  of  docks  and  piers  in  the  city  of  New 
lieutenant  of  sappers,  miners,  and  pon-  York,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1872.  In 
toniers  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  1877  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jer- 
was  commended  for  gallantry  at  various  sey.  He  died  in  Orange,  X.  J.,  Oct.  29, 1885. 
l)oints  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Presidential  Candidate. — On  Aug.  29, 
Mexico.  After  the  war  he  was  instructor  1864,  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  bayonet  exercise  at  West  Point,  and  assembled  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  nominated 
his  Manual,  translated  from  the  French,  General  McClellan  for  the  Presidency  on 
became  the  text-book  of  the  service.  In  the  following  declaration  of  principles: 
1852  he  was  engaged  with  Capt.  Randolph 


B.  Marcy  (afterwards  his  father-in-law)  Resolved,  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
and  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  in  explorations  and  past,  we  will  adhere  with  unswerving 
surveys  of  Red  River,  the  harbors  of  fidelity  to  the  Union  imder  the  Constitu- 
Texas,  and  the  western  part  of  a  proposed    tion,  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our 

route  for  a  Pacific  »*' •'-^  moun-   strength,    security,    and    happiness    as    a 
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people,  and  as  a  framework  of  government 
equally  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  all  the  States,  both  Northern 
and   Southern. 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  does 
explicitly  declare,  as  the  sense  of  the 
American  people,  that  after  four  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  ex- 
periment of  war,  during  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  military  necessity,  or  war 
power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the 
Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in 
every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  essentially  im- 
paired, justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the 
public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  ef- 
forts be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of 
the  States  or  other  peaceable  means,  to 
the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis 
of  the  federal  Union  of  the  States. 

Resolved,  that  the  direct  interference 
of  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  recent  elections  held  in  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Delaware, 
was  a  shameful  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the 
cpproaching  election  will  be  held  as  rev- 
olutionary, and  resisted  with  all  the 
means  and  power  under  our  control. 

Resolved,  that  the  aim  and  object  of 
the  Democratic  party  are  to  preserve  the 
federal  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States 
unimpaired ;  and  they  hereby  declare  that 
they  consider  the  administrative  usurpa- 
tion of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  pow- 
ers not  granted  by  the  Constitution;  the 
•ubversion  of  the  civil  by  the  military 
laws  in  States  not  in  insurrection;  the 
arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprisonment, 
trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in 
States  where  civil  law  exists  in  full  force; 
the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press;  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
asylum ;  the  open  and  avowed  disregard  of 
State  rights;  the  employment  of  unusual 
test  oaths,  and  the  interference  with  and 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arras  in  their  defence,.as  calculated  to  pre- 
vent a  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the 
perpetuation  of  a  government  deriving  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 
'  Kesolyedy    that    the    shameful    disre- 


gard by  the  administration  of  its  duty  in 
respect  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  now 
and  have  long  been  prisoners  of  war  in  a 
suffering  condition,  deserves  the  severest 
reprobation  on  the  score  alike  of  public 
policy  and  common  humanity. 

Resolved,  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  heartily  and  earnest- 
ly extended  to  the  soldiers  of  our  army 
and  the  seamen  of  our  navy,  who  are  and 
have  been  in  the  field  under  the  flag  of 
their  country;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  at- 
taining power,  they  will  receive  all  the 
care,  protection,  and  regard  that  the  brave 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  republic  have 
so  nobly  earned. 

His  letter  of  acceptance  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Obanqb,  N.  J.,  Sept,  8. 
"  To  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  and  othera,  com- 
mittee, etc.: 

**  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  informing  me 
of  my  nomination  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  recently  held  at  Chicago,  as  their 
candidate  at  the  next  election  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you 
that  this  nomination  comes  to  me  unsought. 
I  am  happy  to  know  that,  when  the 
nomination  was  made,  the  record  of  my 
public  life  was  kept  in  view.  The  effect 
of  long  and  varied  service  in  the  army,  dur- 
ing war  and  peace,  has  been  to  strengthen 
and  make  indelible  in  my  mind  and  heart  the 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Union,  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  flag  of  our  country  im- 
pressed upon  me  in  early  youth.  These  feel- 
ings have  thus  far  guided  the  course  of  my 
life,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until  its 
end.  The  existence  of  more  than  one  govern- 
ment over  the  region  which  once  owned  our 
flag  is  incompatible  with  the  peace,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  The 
preservation  of  our  Union  was  the  sole 
avowed  object  for  which  the  war  was  com- 
menced. It  should  have  been  conducted  for 
that  object  only,  and  in  accordance  with 
those  principles  which  I  took  occasion  to 
declare  when  in  active  service.  Thus  con- 
ducted the  work  of  reconciliation  would  have 
been  easy,  and  we  might  have  reaped  the 
t>enefits  of  our  many  victories  on  land  and 
sea. 

*'  The  Union  was  originally  formed  by  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise. To  restore  and  preserve  it,  the 
same  spirit  must  prevail  in  our  councils  and 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  re-e«tab- 
lUhment  of  the  Union,  in  all  its  integrity.  Is 
and  must  continue  to  be  the  indispensable 
condition  in  any  settlement.  So  soon  as  It 
Ik  dear,  or  even  probable,  that  our  present 
adversaries  are  ready  for  peace  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Union,  we  should  exhaust  all 
the  resources  of  statesmanship  practised  by 
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ciTilized  nations,  and  taught  by  the  traditions  1886,  became  a  journalist  in  New  York 

of  the  American  people,  consistent  with  the  ^^        treasurer    of    the    New    York    and 

honor  and  interests  of  the  country,  to  secure  „   "^ ; ,       „  .,  ,oon       j    :**^^  4.^  4.1.^ 

such    peace,     re-establish    the    uLion.    and  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  1889;  admitted  to  the 

guarantee  for  the  future  the  constitutional  bar  in  1892;   president  of  the  New  York 

rights  of  every  State.    The  Union  is  the  one  board    of    aldermen    in    1893-94;    elected 

"^""Vi^r^/  JS!^'' whX%**LX"!?n7w«»  «i  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1895,  1897, 
"Let  me  add  what  I  doubt  not  was,  al-  °  -.-  1  .  i#vft« 
though  unexpressed,  the  sentiment  of  the  and  1899,  and  mayor  of  ^ew  lorlt  in  190 J. 
convention,  as  It  Is  of  the  people  they  repre-  McClellan,  Hexbt  Bbainebd,  educator; 
sent,  that  when  any  one  State  Is  willing  to  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1840; 
return  to  the  Union  It  should  be  received  ^„j„„4^^  „x  wfi,-  ,„^  n^u^,^  ;„  isi^iQ. 
at  once  with  a  full  guarantee  of  all  its  con-  graduated  at  Williams  College  m  I808; 
stitutional  rights.  If  a  frank,  earnest,  and  joined  the  Confederate  army  m  1862; 
persistent  effort  to  obtain  these  objects  was  made  assistant  adjutant-general  of 
should  fail,  the  responsibility  for  ulterior  ,^1  j  ^j^^  j^  ^^  Northern  Virginia 
conse<]uence8  will  fall  upon  those  who  remain  .  ,^  •  ,  t.*  *  ^i^i.  F, 
in  arms  against  the  Union,  but  the  Union  *«  1803;  was  also  chief  of  staff  to  Ciens. 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards.  I  could  Wade  Hampton  and  James  E.  B.  Stuart, 
not  look  In  the  face  my  gallant  comrades  of  He  became  principal  of  the  Sayre  Fe- 
the  army  and  navy  who  have  survived  so  ^„i„  t«o*w»+«  ;«  T^^i^^^^r*  v^r  in 
many  b;6ody  battles,  and  tell  them  that  their  ^^}^  ^°«^*^"^t  ,  .  ^f°^^°U  ^^'\  "* 
labors,  and  the  sacrifices  of  so  many  of  our  18  iO.  He  published  Life  ana  tampatgns 
slain  and  wounded  brethren,  had  been  In  vain,  of  Maj.  -  Oen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Corn- 
that  we  had  abandoned  that  Union  for  which  ^nander  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
we  have  so  often  perilled  our  lives.  A  vast  t^-  .,  \,.  .  .  * 
majority  of  our  people,  whether  In  the  army  ^ortnern  vtrgintay  etc. 
and  navy  or  at  home,  would,  as  I  would,  McClelland,  Robebt,  statesman;  bom 
hail  with  unbounded  Joy  the  permanent  res-  in  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1807;  gradu- 
toratlon  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union  ^^^  ^^  Dickinson  College  in  1829;  ad- 
under  the  Constitution,  without  the  effusion  ...  j  .  xi.  u  •  ,001  j  x 
of  another  drop  of  blood,  but  no  peace  can  netted  to  the  bar  in  183 1^  removed  to 
be  permanent  without  Union.  Michigan  in  1833;  elected  to  the  State 
"  As  to  the  other  subjects  presented  In  the  legislature  in  1838;  to  Congress  as  a 
resolutions  of  the  convention,  I  need  only  iw,^«^„a  •  iq^o  ««^  «r>,.«™.-  :«  -lo-o 
say  that  I  should  seek  In  the  Constitution  of  l>emocrat  m  1843;  and  governor  m  18o2. 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  framed  In  He  resigned  the  last  office  to  become  Secre- 
accordance  therewith,  the  rule  of  my  duty  tary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  limitation  of  executive  power :  en-  „„der  President  Pierce.  He  died  in  De- 
deavor  to  restore  economy  in  public  expend!-  .  .  *:  ioo/\ 
tures,  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  troit,  Mich.,  Aug.  27,  1880. 
and  by  the  operation  of  a  more  vigorous  McClemand,  John  Alexander,  mili- 
natlonallty  resume  our  commanding  position  tary  officer;  born  in  Breckenridffe  countv, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  con-  v«.  iic„„  oniom  tt-  t  •!  *j 
dltlon  of  our  finances,  the  depreciation  of  ^'i^^*^  ^0,  1812.  His  family  removed 
the  paper  money,  and  the  burdens  thereby  ^o  Illinois  while  he  was  a  small  child. 
Imposed  on  labor  and  capital,  show  the  neces-  He   was   admitted    to    the    bar    in    1832; 

ihU^h.'^HlJh?a*«f^.uJi^l^-;5'V*iIo'^.^^^^^^  «^rv^  '«  ^^e  Blaclv  Hawlc  War;  engaged 

while  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  rights  .      .      ,  ,    .  ,.  ,  .  ^,_ 

of  States,  and  the  binding  authority  of  law  ^^  /^""ade  and  journalism ;  and  was  m  the 

over   the   President,   army,   and   people,   are  Illinois  legislature  at  dilTerent  times  be- 

subjects  of  no  less  vital  Importance  in  war  tween  1830  and  1842.    He  was  in  Congress 

''^-^BlnJ^lngthat  the  views  here  expressed  |"    ^^^^'^^   ^f    ^^^^^^  ^^^^n,   the   war 

are  those  of  the  convention,  and  the  people  breaking  out,. lie  resipncd  and,  with  others, 

you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomination.     I  raised  a  brigade  of  voluntoers.     He  dis- 

reallze   the   weight   of  the   responsibility   to  tinguished   himself  at   Belmont    (g.   v.), 
be  borne  should  the  people  ratify  your  choice.         ?  ji..      i-  1**/ 

Conscious  of  my  own  weakness.  I  can  only  ^"^   ^as   made   brigadier-general.      After 

seek  fervently  the  guidance  of  the  Ruler  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson    (g.  v,)   he 

the  Universe,  and,  relying  on  Ills  all-power-  was  promoted  major-general;   commanded 

tLVti^'.^J.r^^^J^Jf^i'l'^  f^^^^  «  ^i^'i«i«n  «t  the  battle  of  Shiloh:    sue- 
peace  to  a  sufrerlng  people,  and  to  establish  ,  j   ^  1    c^i  -,     m 
and  guard  their  liberties  and  rights.  ceeded  General   Sherman  m  command  of 
••  Very  respectfully,  the  army  engaged   in   the  Vieksburg  ex- 
"  Geo.  B.  McClellan."  pedition  in  January,  1803;   distinguished 
McClellan,    George   Brinton,   lawyer;  himself  in  the  battfoa  that  followed;  corn- 
born  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  Nov.  23,  1865;  manded  the   L3th  Army  Corps  till   July, 
Fon     of     Gen.     George     B.     McClellan:  1863;   and   resigned  his  oonimission   Nov. 
graduated    at    Frin^ton    Ui|iyeruty    in  30,  1804.    Subsequently  he  engaged  in  law 
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practice  in  Springfield^  IlL,  till  kis  dcAtk, 
Sfpl.  20,   19U0. 

ICcCloskejy  JoHX,  c*rdiB&l:  borm  in 
BrooklTB,  X.  Y^  Mardi  20.  ISIO:  grad- 
uated at  St.  Marj's  College,  in  Marytand, 
in  1327;  prepared  for  the  priesthood, 
and  was  ordained  in  ISM.  He  was 
chosen  the  first  president  of  St.  John's 
College,  at  Fordham,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirtT-four  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Hughes,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the 
tatter's  death  in  1864.  On  Mardi  15,  1875, 
Archbishop  McCloskey  was  elevated  to  the 
cardinalate,  being  the  first  American  priest 


CAJtDClAL  HrCIiMKBT. 

ever  so  honored.  He  exercised  the  office 
with  great  dignity,  and  died  in  New  York 
City.  Oct.  10.  1885. 

McClure,  Alexandeb  Ketxt,  journal- 
ist; bom  in  Sherman's  Valley,  Pa.,  Jan. 
9.  1828;  was  educated  at  home;  and  in 
1842  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanner's 
trade.  In  1840-50  he  edited  the  Mifflin 
Smtinelj  and  in  1850-56  the  Chambers- 
burg  Repository.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1857-50  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislat- 
ure; in  1862-64  he  again  edited  the  Cham- 
bersburg  Repository;  and  in  1868-73  prac- 
tised law  in  Philadelphia.  In  1872  he  was 
a  State  Senator  and  in  1873  an  unsuc- 
cessful independent  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  being  defeated  by  a  small 
plurality  only.  In  1875  he  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and 
in  March,  1001,  retired  therefrom.  His 
publications  include  Three  Thousand  Miles 
Through     the     Rocky     Mountains;     The 


South;  Limcolm  mmd  Men  of  Wmr-Tim^: 
Our  Prtsidemts.  and  Bote  We  M^ke  Th*rm^ 
ete. 

MtCtaiu,  Jambs  ikMtK  Kix<3«  educator: 
bora  in  Albany,  X,  Y..  Xov.  24,  1S4S: 
graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1$70«  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1873:  and  in  the  following  year  was  or* 
dained  a  Presbyterian  minister.  In  1874- 
79  he  held  a  pastorate  in  New  Scotland, 
X.  Y,;  in  1881-97  in  Lake  Forest,  111.; 
and  in  1897  was  elected  president  of  the 
Lake  Forest  University.  He  is  author  of 
History  of  .V«r  Scotlamd.  .V.  Y,:  Ihrsby- 
t€rian  Church;  Possibitities:  and  The  Mam 
Who  Wanted  Help, 

Mcdure,  Sib  Robert  John  lb  Mb- 
8T7BIEB,  arctic  explorer;  bom  in  Wexford, 
Ireland,  Jan.  28,  1807.  In  1850-54  he  ex- 
plored the  polar  seas  north  of  America  in 
the  ship  Investigator,  and  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  long-sought  northwest  ocean 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
waters.  For  this  discovery  he  was  knight- 
ed and  presented  with  $20,000.  He  died 
in  London,  England,  Oct.  14,  1873. 

McConnelly  Samuel  D.,  clergyman; 
bom  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  in 
1846;  graduated  at  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College  in  18C8;  was  ordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episwpal  Church  in  1873. 
After  serving  churclies  in  several  cities  he 
became  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  C'hurch, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1890.  Ills  publica- 
tions include  History  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church;  The  Next  Htcp  in 
Christianity,  etc. 

McCooky  Alkxandkk  M(^1)<>wkll,  mili- 
tary oflicer;  born  in  Coluiiihiaiui  county, 
O.,  April  22,  1831;  a  Hon  of  Maj.  Dan- 
iel McCooK  iq.  V.)  ;  graduattnl  at  WcHt 
Point  in  1852;  served  agaiuHt  tlie  Indians 
in  New  Mexico  in  1857;  wan  aHHiHtant  in- 
structor of  tactics  at  W<'Ht  Point  in  1858- 
61;  and  was  colonel  of  tlie  iHt  Ohio  Regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Hull  Hun.  In  Hrp- 
tcmber,  1861,  he  was  coinmiHHioned  briga- 
dier-general of  voIuntf>orH,  and  in  •July, 
1862,  having  diHtinguinhcd  liiiiiHelf  at  Klii- 
loh  and  Corinth,  he  waH  promoted  major- 
general.  He  fought  in  tlie  l)attle  r)f  Pcrry- 
ville  in  command  of  the  Int  OirpH  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  conimand<*d  the 
right  wing  in  the  battle  at  KrciNK  Kivkb 
{q,  v.).  He  was  afterwardw  in  command 
of  the  20th  Army  Corps,  and  fought  in  the 
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McCOOK 

gan«  in  !iiet  r&id»  and  die<l  near   Duflln; 
ton's   laliind,  O..  July  21,   imiL     Ten 
liifi  sdUfi  served  in  the  Union  army. 

McCook^   Daxiel.  military  oflRcer;  boi 
ill  CiiiroUton,  O.,  July  22,  IHM;  anolhei 
Hon  of  Major  McCook ;  graduato<l  at  tl 
Alahaitm  Uuiverdty  in  1359;  studi4><i  la^, 
and   after   b^ing   admitted   to   the   bar  h 
Sleiibonville,   O.,    settled    in    Leaven  wort 
Kan,     At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wa] 
-  he    entered    the   Union   army   as    captain 
of  A  local  company.     Later  he  waa  chii 
of  staff  of  the  1st  division  of  the  Arm; 
of  the  Ohio   in   the  campaign   of   ShilohJ 
He  berame  colonel  of  the  52d  Ohio  Infan- 
try   in    1802,   and   was   assigned    to   eom«, 
mnnd  a  brigade  under  General  Shermi 
In  July,  ISM,  he  was  selected  by  Generi 
Sherman  to  lead  the  assault  against 
Confederates  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga*, 
battle  of  CmcKAMAtroA  {q,  t>.).    In  18D0    and,  while  doing  so,  was  mortally  wound* 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general ;  and    ^^»   ^yi'ig  July  21,   1864.     Five  da ja  be- 
in  1894  to  major-general ;  and  was  retired    f"'"<^    his    death    he    was    promoted    brigA- 
April  22,  1805,    He  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio,    diergrneral  of  volunteers. 
June  12,  1903.  KcCook,  Edward  Moody,  military  oi 

McCook,  Anson  Georok,  military  offi-  cer;  Iwrn  at  Steul>enville,  O.,  June 
C€r;  born  in  Stcubenville,  O.,  Oct.  10,  1833;  a  nephew  of  Major  McCook.  Hi 
1835:  another  son  of  Major  McCook;  was  was  an  active  politician  in  Kansas,  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  New  was  a  memlier  of  its  legislature  in  1860, 
Lisbon,  O, ;  spent  several  years  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  was  ndniitteJ  to  the  bar  in 
180 L  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
entered  the  Union  army  as  a  captain  in 
the  2d  Ohio  Infantry;  wa«  in  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Hull  Run;  and  on  the  reorgani/.atir>n 
of  his  regiment  for  three  years*  service 
became  colonel,  and  served  with  the  Army 
of  the  Ciimberliiml,  and  later  in  the  At- 
lanta eampflign,  bc-eoTning  a  briga+lier- 
geueral.  After  the  war  he  was  United 
States  ossessor  of  internal  revenues  at 
Btenbenville,  O.,  till  1873;  then  removed 
to  New  York  City.  He  was  a  Republican 
Representative  in  Congress  in  1877-83; 
fiecretary  of  the  l*nited  States  Senate  in 
lSH7-i>3;  and  ehamberlain  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1893-97. 

McCook*  DAMKf.,  military  ofllc<*r;  born 
in  Canonshurg,  Pa,»  June  20*  1798;  was 
educated  at  JelTeraon  College*  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  Carrollton,  0.  He  waa 
Hixty-three  years  old  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civ^l  Wan  but  offered  his  services 
to  the  government,  and  entered  the  army 
AH  a  major.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
while  trying  to  intti  ""        *  Im  Hot- 
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He  was  an  efficient  cavalry  olTicer  dur 
the  Civil  War*  rising  to  the  rank  of  brig 
fldier-general  in  April,   1804,     He  was  il( 
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the  principal  battles  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  northern  Georgia,  and  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  commanded  a  division 
and  was  distinguished  for  skill  and 
bravery  in  quick,  movements. 

During  the  siege  of  Atlanta  he  was  or- 
dered to  move  out  to  Fayetteville  and, 
sweeping  round,  join  Stoneman — leading 
another  cavalry  raid  —  at  Lovejoy's  Sta- 
tion on  the  night  of  July  28.  He  and 
Stoneman  moved  simultaneously.  McCk)ok 
went  down  the  west  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee; crossed  it  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
at  Rivertown;  tore  up  the  track  between 
Atlanta  and  West  Point,  near  Palmetto 
Station;  and  pushed  on  to  Fayetteville, 
mrhere  he  captured  500  of  Hood's  wagons 
and  250  men,  and  killed  or  carried  away 
about  1,000  mules.  Pressing  on,  he  struck 
and  destroyed  the  Macon  Railway  at  Love- 
joy's  at  the  appointed  time;  but  Stone- 
man did  not  join  him.  Being  hard  press- 
ed by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  McCook  turned 
to  the  southward  and  struck  the  West 
Point  road  again  at  Newman's  Station. 
There  he  was  met  by  a  force  of  Missis- 
sippi infantry  moving  on  Atlanta,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  rear  was  closely  press- 
ed by  Ck>nfcderate  cavalry.  He  fought  at 
great  odds,  but  escaped  with  a  loss  of 
his  prisoners  and  500  of  his  own  men. 
In  1865  he  was  brevetted  major-general 
of  volunteers;  in  1866-69  was  American 
minister  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and 
in  1870  was  appointed  governor  of  Col- 
orado Territory. 

McGooky  Henbt  Christopheb,  clergy- 
man and  entomologist;  bom  in  New  Lis- 
bon, O.,  July  3,  1837;  nephew  of  Major 
McCook;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College 
in  1859.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  he  entered  the  Union  army  as 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  41st  Illinois 
Regiment,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
chaplain.  In  1869  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  On  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Spain  (1898)  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania 
R^ment.  Dr.  McCook  is  widely  known 
as  an  entomologist.  His  publications  in- 
clude Agricultural  Ants  of  Texas;  Honey 
and  Occident  Ants;  American  Spiders  and 
Their  Spinning-work;  Tenants  of  an  Old 
Tarm;  Old  Farm  Fairies;  Women  Friends 
of  Jesus;  The  Gospel  in  "Nature;  Object 


and  Outline  Teachings;  Ecclesiastical  Em- 
hlems;  The  Latimer Sy  a  Scotch-Irish  His- 
toric Romance  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion, etc. 

McCooky  Robert  Latimeb,  military  offi- 
cer; bom  in  New  Lisbon,  O.,  Dec.  28, 
1827;  another  son  of  Major  McCook;  stud- 
ied law  and  practised  in  Cincinnati.  In 
1861  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
9th  Ohio  Regiment,  which  he  had  organ- 
ized. He  first  served  in  the  West  Virginia 
campaign  under  McClellan;  later  was 
transferred  with  his  brigade  to  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio,  fought  in  the  battle  of  Mill 
Spring,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1862,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded;  and  in  March, 
1862,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  Having  rejoined  his  brigade 
before  his  wound  had  healed,  he  was 
murdered  by  guerillas  while  lying  in  an 
ambulance  near  Salem,  Ala.,  Aug.  6,  1862. 

McCormlck,  Ctbus  Hall,  inventor; 
bom  in  Walnut  Grove,  Va.,  Feb.  15,  1809. 
As  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  con- 
structed a  "  cradle,"  used  in  harvesting 
grain  in  the  field.  His  father,  in  1816, 
had  invented  an  improved  reaper,  and  in 
1831  Cyrus  invented  another,  for  which 
he  first  obtained  a  patent  in  1834.  In 
1845,  1847,  and  1858  he  patented  valuable 
improvements.  He  moved  to  Cincinnati 
in  1845,  and  to  Chicago  in  1847.  The 
gold  medal  of  the  American  Institute  was 
awarded  to  him  for  his  invention  in  1845, 
and  he  received  the  Commercial  Medal 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  London  in  1851. 
In  1855  he  was  awarded  the  grand  gold 
medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition;  also  the 
highest  prizes  of  subsequent  international 
and  other  exhibitions.  In  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1867  he  received  the  grand  gold 
medal  of  honor,  and  the  order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  In  1859  Mr.  McCorraick 
founded  and  endowed  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Northwest,  at  Chicago,  and 
afterwards  endowed  a  professorship  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Va.  He 
died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  13,  1884. 

McCormlck,  Leander  J.,  benefactor; 
lorn  in  Walnut  Grove.  Va..  Feb.  8,  1819; 
brother  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick.  He 
was  connected  with  the  first  reaper  manu- 
facturing industry  with  his  father  and 
brother.  In  1871  he  gave  the  McCormick 
Observatory    and    a    24'-inch    refracting 
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telescope  to  the  UniverBity  of  Virginia.   Emotions;  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolu^ 
He  died  in  Chicago,  Feb.  20,  1900.  tion;  The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy: 

McCormicky  Richard  CuinaiTQHAic,  Ccm  They  Logically  Reach  Reality;  The 
journalist;  bom  in  New  York,  May  23,  Tests  of  Various  Kinds  of  Truths;  Our 
1832;  received  a  classical  education;  was 
a  war  correspondent  in  the  Crimea  in 
1854-65,  and  in  the  Civil  War  in  1862-63; 
governor  of  Arizona  in  1866-69;  delegate 
in  Congress  in  1809-75;  delegate  to  the 
National  Kepublican  Conventions  of  1872, 
1876,  and  1880;  commissioner  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  1876;  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1877-78; 
and  commissioner-general  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878. 
Ue  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  First 
New  York  District  in  1894.  His  publica- 
tions include  Visit  to  the  Camp  Before 
Sehastopol;  Arizona:  Its  Resources;  etc. 
He  died  in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1901. 

UcCormlcky  Robert  Sanderson,  diplo- 
matist; born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Va., 
July  26,  1849;  acquired  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation; was  secretary  of  legation  in  Lon- 
don in  1889-92;  minister  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary in  1901-02;  became  first. ambassador 

there  in   1902;    and  the  same  year  was    Moral  Nature;  Philosophy  of  Reality,  etc 
transferred  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6,  1894. 

McOorvey,  Thomas  Chalmers,  educa-  MacCracken,  Henrt  Mitchell,  edu- 
tor;  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ala.,  Aug.  cator;  born  in  Oxford,  0.,  Sept.  28,  1840; 
18,  1852;  graduated  at  the  University  of  graduated  at  the  Miami  University  in 
Alabama  in  1873;  became  Professor  of  1857;  studied  at  Princeton  Theological 
History  and  Philosophy  in  that  institu-  Seminary  and  in  the  universities  of  TUbin- 
tion  in  1888.  He  is  the  author  of  The  gen  and  Berlin.  In  1803-68  he  was  pastor 
Government  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  of  the  Westminster  Church  in  Columbus. 
Alabama,  etc.  0.,  and  in   18()8-80  of  the  First  Presby- 

McCosh,  James,  educator;  bom  in  terian  Church  in  Toledo,  O.  He  was 
Carskeoch,  Scotland,  April  1,  1811;  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Western  Uni- 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  versity  in  Pittsburg  in  1880;  vice-chan- 
and  Edinburgh;  ordained  in  the  Church  cellor  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
of  Scotland  in  1835;  later  was  made  University  of  New  York  in  1884,  and 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  chancellor  of  the  latter  institution  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.  He  came  to  the  1891.  lie  is  author  of  Tercentenary  of 
United  States  in  1868,  to  assume  the  Preshyterianism ;  Kant  and  Lotze;  JL 
presidency  of  Princeton  College,  and  Metropolitan  University;  Leaders  of  the 
served  that  institution  with  marked  sue-  Church  Universal^  etc. 
cess  till  1888,  when  he  resigned.  His  McCracken,  William  Denison,  au- 
voluminous  publications  include  The  thor;  born  in  Munich,  Germany,  Feb.  12, 
Methods  of  the  Divine  Qovcrnment,  1864,  of  American  parents;  graduated  at 
Physical  and  Moral;  Typical  Forms  and  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1885. 
Special  Ends  in  Creation;  The  Intuitions  He  is  the  author  of  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss 
of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated;  Republic;  Swiss  Solutions  of  American 
The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Problems;  Little  IdyU  of  the  Big  Worlds 
Natural;      The     Laws      of     Discursive   etc. 

Thought:   Being  a   Treatise  on  Formal       McCrary,  George  Washtnoton,  states- 
Logic;  Ohrietiatt  *m;  The  man;  born  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  Aug.  2% 
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1^5;  received  an  academic  education; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Keokuk,  la.,  in 
1856;  was  a  Republican  Representative  in 
Congress  in  1868-77.  He  brought  before 
Congress  the  first  bill  suggesting  the  crea- 
tion of  an  electoral  commission;  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War,  March  12,  1877, 
but  resigned  in  December,  1879,  to  become 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court.  He  served  in  this  office  till  March, 
1884,  when  he  resigned  and  settled  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  resumed  pri- 
vate practice.  Among  his  publications  is 
American  Law  of  Elections.  He  died  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  June  23,  1890. 

McCrea,  Jane,  historical  character; 
bom  in  Bedminster  (now  Lamington), 
N.  J.,  in  1753.  She  was  the  victim  of  a 
tragedy  that  caused  deep  and  wide-spread 
indignation  in  the  colonies,  while  Bur- 
goyne  was  making  his  way  to  the  Hudson 
River.  Jane,  a  handsome  young  girl,  was 
visiting  friends  at  Fort  Edward  when  the 
invaders  approached.  She  was  betrothed 
to  a  young  Tory  living  near  there,  who 
was  then  in  Burgoyne's  army.  When  that 
army  was  near  Fort  Edward  some  prowl- 
ing Indians  seized  Jane  in  the  house  of 
her  friend,  and,  seating  her  on  a  horse^ 
attempted  to  carry  her  a  prisoner  to  Bur- 
goyne's  camp  at  Sandy  Hill.  A  detach- 
ment of  Americans  was  sent  to  rescue  her. 
One  of  a  volley  of  bullets  fired  at  her 
captors  pierced  the  maiden  and  she  fell  to 
the  ground  dead,  on  July  27,  1777.  The 
Indians,  seeing  her  dead,  scalped  her  and 
carried  her  glossy  locks  into  camp  as  a 
trophy.  Her  lover,  David  Jones,  shocked 
by  the  event,  left  the  army,  went  to 
Canada  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  there 
lived,  a  moody  bachelor,  until  he  was  an 
old  man.  He  had  purchased  the  scalp  of 
his  beloved  from  the  Indians,  and  cherished 
it  as  a  precious  treasure.  Miss  McCrea's 
remains  were  buried  at  Fort  Edward,  and 
many  years  afterwards  were  transferred  to 
a  cemetery  between  Fort  Edward  and 
Sandy  Hill.  The  incident  was  woven  into 
a  wild  tale  of  horror,  which,  believed, 
caused  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
young  men,  burning  with  indignation 
against  the  British  for  employing  savages 
to  fight  their  brethren,  to  join  the  army 
of  Gates. 

KcCreary,  James  Bennett,  lawyer; 
born   in   Madison  county,   Ky.,  July   8, 

lA 


1838;  was  graduated  at  Centre  College  in 
1857,  and  at  the  law  department  of  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1859,  and  began 
practice  in  Richmond;  served  in  the  Con- 
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federate  army  in  the  Civil  War;  member 
of  the  State  legislature  in  1869-73; 
governor  of  Kentucky  in  1875-79;  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1885-97;  and  a  Demo- 
cratic United  States  Senator  in  1903-09. 

McCulloch,  Benjamin,  military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Rutherford  county,  Tenn., 
Nov.  11,  1811;  emigrated  to  Texas  before 
the  war  for  its  independence,  and  fought 
as  a  private  at  San  Jacinto.  He  was  a 
captain  of  rangers  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  serving  well  under  both  Taylor 
and  Scott.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  ad- 
just the  difficulties  with  the  Mormons  in 
May,  1857.  Joining  the  Confederate  army, 
he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  led 
a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  where 
he  was  killed,  March  7,  1862. 

McCulloch,  Hugh,  financier;  born  in 
Kennebunk,  Me.,  Dec.  7,  1808;  was  edu- 
cated at  Bowdoin  College;  and  removed 
to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1833,  where  he 
practised  law  till  1835,  when  he  became 
manager  of  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
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Iniliana.  He  rcnmined  in  this  post  till 
1856,  and  then  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  newly  organized  State  Bank  of  Indi- 
ana. In  1863  he  was  appointed  comp- 
troller of  the  mrrciicy,  and  two  years 
later  became  Secretarj"  of  the  Treasury. 
In  less  than  six  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a 
large  amount  of  the  money  due  500,000 
soldiers  and  Bailors  wns  paid,  and  besides 
the  payment  of  other  obligations  a  eon- 
siderable  reduction  was  made  in  the 
national  debt-  His  conversion  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  of  ahort*time  obliga- 
tions into  a  funded  loan  in  less  than  two 
years  placed  the  whole  public  debt  on  a 
satisfactory  basta.  He  wns  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  till  IM9,  and  again  in  1884-- 
85.  He  died  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  24.  1895.  Secretary  McCulloch  whs 
author  of  Men  and  Measurea  of  Bolf  a 
Century, 

McCumber,  Pokteb  James,  lawyer; 
born  in  Crete,  UK,  Feb.  3,  1856;  was 
graduated  at  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1880,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Wahpeton,  N.  D.;  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in 
1885  and  1887;  State  attorney;  and  a  Re- 
publican United  States  Senator  in  1899- 
1005, 

McDonald,  Flora  heroine;  born  in 
Milton,  South  Vist,  Hebrides,  in  1720; 
rescued  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  tho 
"  Pretender,'*  from  his  pursuers  in 
174fl;  married  Allan  McDonald  in 
1750;  came  to  America  in  1773,  and 
settled  among  other  Scotch  families 
at  Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville), 
N»  C,  Her  husband  was  a  captain  of 
the  Loyal  Highlanders  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  among  the  defeated  at 
Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  After  experien- 
cing various  trials  because  of  their  po- 
litical position,  Flora  and  her  family 
returned  to  Scotland  before  the  doge 
of  the  war,  in  which  two  of  their  «ons 
were  loyalist  officers.  The  events  of  her 
early  life,  in  connection  with  the  *'  Pre* 
tender,*'  were  woven  into  a  charming 
romance  by  Sir  Walter  Seott, 

HcDonaldy  John  B.,  railroad* 
builder;  born  in  Ireland,  Nov.  7,  1844; 
acquired  a  public  -  school  education. 
Among  his  principal  railroad  contracts 
are   the    High    Bridge   branch    of    the 


New  Jersey  Rnilroad,  the  Georgian  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  branches  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Uhio  and  of  the  Illinois  Cen 
tral  railroads,  and  the  Baltimore  Belt 
Kailroad»  which  is  joined  to  tbe  Balti 
more  &  Ohio  by  a  tunnel  under  the  cit; 
of  Baltimore.  In  1900-04  he  buQt 
trtiiisit  subway  railroad,  New  York. 

HacDonaldf  William,  educator;  born 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  31,  ISftS;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1892;  became^ 
professor  of  history  and  political  science 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1893.  He  is  the 
editor  of  Select  Documents  Illustrative  cf 
the  His  ton/  of  the  Vnitt'd  Btatett^  etc. 

Macdonough,  Thomas^  naval  oJHcer; 
born  in  New  Castle  county,  Del.,  I>ec,  23»1 
1783;  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  hia' 
father  was  an  officer  of  distinctioin  in  tlie 
Continental  army.  Macdonough  wae  »p- 
iwinted  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1800^ 
a  lieutenant  in  1807,  and  commander  in 
July,  1813.  He  had  served  with  distinC' 
tion  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  "witk 
Bai abridge  and  Decatur.  In  1814  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  on  lAke  Cbamplain, 
and  on  Sept.  II  he  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  British  ofT  Platt^burg. 
For  this  service  he  was  promoted  to  cap- 
ftain  and  received  thanks  and  a  gold 
medal  from  Congress^  and  Vermoni 
gave  him  an  estate  on  Cumtierlaiid  Hefld|| 
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which  overlooked  the  scene  of  his  great  to  publish  their  names  to  the  world.     In 

exploit.     From  the  close  of  the  war  Mac-  response    to    the    call,    full    1,400    peoplu 

donough's  health  declined.    He  was  given  gathered  around  the  liberty  pole  in  "  Tlio 

command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  Fields,"   where   they  were  harangued   by 
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but  his  health  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  he  John  Lamb,  and  the  people,  by  unanimous 
died  at  sea  on  a  vessel  sent  by  the  govern-  vote,  condemned  the  action  of  the  AHHcm- 
ment  to  briLg  him  home,  Nov.  16,  1825.  bly  in  passing  obnoxious  bills.  The  Hcnti- 
KacDougally  Alexander,  military  offi-  inents  of  the  meeting  were  cml)odi(>d  in  a 
cer;  bom  in  Scotland  in  1731:  came  to  communication  to  the  Assembly,  which  was 
America  about  1755,  and  settled  near  borne  by  a  committee  of  seven  leading 
Xew  York.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  Sons  of  Liberty — Isaac  Sears,  Cnnpar  Wis- 
printer,  and  took  an  early  and  active  part  tar,  Alexander  MacDougall,  Jacob  Van 
with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  New  York.  Zandt,  Samuel  Broome,  KraHmus  Will- 
Whfn  a  scheme  for  cheating  the  people  iams,  and  James  Varick.  Toryinm  was 
of  New  York  into  a  compliance  with  the  then  rife  in  the  New  York  AsHombly. 
provisions  of  the  mutiny  act  was  before  Twenty  of  that  body,  on  motion  of  *Tames 
the  Assembly,  the  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  De  Lancey,  voted  that  the  handbill  was 
I.ilierty  raised  a  cry  of  alarm.  Elarly  on  *'an  infamous  and  Bcandalous  li!>el."  Only 
Sunday  morning,  Dec.  16,  1769,  a  handbill  one  memlxjr — Philip  Schuyler — voted  No. 
v.-«8  found  widely  distributed  over  the  The  Assembly  then  set  al>out  ferreting 
city,  addressed,  in  large  letters,  "To  the  out  the  author  of  it,  and  a  reward  of 
Betrayed  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and  Col-  $500  was  ofTere<l.  The  frightened  printer 
on  J  of  New  York,'*  and  signed  "  A  Son  of  of  the  handbill,  when  arraigned  lH>fore 
Liberty.''  It  denounced  the  money  scheme  the  House,  gave  the  name  of  MacDougall 
as  a  dteepikm,  covering  wickedness,  and  as  the  author.  He  was  taken  l>efore  the 
thAt  it  was  intended  to  divide  and  distract  House,  where  he  refuHcd  to  make  any 
the  eolonieB.  It  exhorted  the  New  York  acknowledgment  or  give  bail.  He  was 
Aatmbiy  to  imitate  the  patriotic  course  indicted  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
of  those  of  other  colonies;  and  it  closed  remained  a  month,  and  then  pleaded  not 
with  a  Rimmons  of  the  inhabitants  to  guilty  and  gave  bail.  When  brought  lie- 
*•  The  Flelda"  the  next  day,  to  express  fore  the  House  again,  neveral  months  after- 
their  Tiews  and  to  instruct  their  Assembly-  wards,  he  was  defended  by  Owrge  Clin- 
men  to  oppose  the  measure;  and  in  case  ton.  His  answer  to  the  question  whether 
they  should  refuse  to  do  so,  to  send  notice  he  was  the  author  of  the  handbill  was 
thereof  to  all  the  other  aaaemblies,  and  declared  to  be  a  contempt,  and  he  was 
▼!.-»  17 
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Again  imprifioned.  In  February,  1771*  lie 
waB  released  and  waa  iievt»r  tiuuhJed  with 
the  mutter  again.  MacDougall  wuh  t!ie 
first  to  sufftT  imprisonment  for  **  liberty 
since  the  commencement  uf  the  glorious 
Btruggle/*  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  mar- 
t>T.  At  public  meetings  his  health  waa 
drunk,  and  men  and  wcimen  of  distinction 
in  the  city  thronged  the  pris<m  and  fur- 
nished him  with  luxuries.  Popular  songs 
were  composed  and  sung  under  his  prison 
windows,  and  emblematic  swords  were 
worn  in  his  honor. 

MacDougaH  was  active  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  the  first  Congrens  in 
1774,  and  was  colonel  of  the  Ist  New*  York 
Regiment,  On  Aug.  9,  1770,  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general,  and  in  the  retreat 
from  Lrmg  Island  he  superintended  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops.  In  the  battle 
of  White  Plalns  iq.  v.)  he  was  conspic- 
uous. In  the  spring  of  1777  he  was  in 
command  at  Peckskill,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  he  waa  made  a  major-general  in 
the  Continental  army.  MaeDougall  was 
in  the  liattle  of  Germ  an  town,  and  in 
March,  1778,  he  took  command  in  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  when,  with  Kosciusz- 
ko,  he  finished  the  fortifications  there. 
In  1781  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
was  made  Minister  of  Marine  (Secretary 
of  the  Navy),  but  did  not  fill  the  office 
long.  He  was  again  in  Congress  in  1784- 
85,  and  in  the  winter  of  1783  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  of  army  officers 
who  bore  the  complaint  of  grievances  to 
CongrcHB  from  Newburg.  Ho  was  elected 
a  State  Senator  in  1783,  and  held  the  ollice 
till  his  death  in  New  York  City,  June  8, 
1780. 

MaeDougall,  Sitt  Dijncatt,  military 
officer;  born  in  StH»tland,  in  1780;  son  of 
Sir  Patrick  MacDougalL  He  entered  the 
army  in  1804,  and  served  in  several  regi- 
ments, and  on  the  ata If  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
France.  America,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
West  Indies.  He  had  the  di^^tinction  of 
having  received  into  his  arms  two  emi- 
nent British  generals  when  they  fell  in 
battle — namely,  General  Rons,  killed  near 
Baltimore,  and  General  Pakenham,  slain 
near  New  Orleans,  He  commanded  the 
70th  Highlanders  for  several  years.  His 
son  and  heir,  Col.  Patrick  Leonard  Mae- 
Dougall, was  commandant  of  the  Royal 
Stall  College  in  1870.    Tlie  family  is  de- 


8ccnded»  in  a  direct  line,  from  Somerl^ 
the  Prince  of  the  western  coast  of  Argyle- 
shire,  and  famous  **  Lord  of  the  Islea.^ 
Si  I   Duncan  died  Dec.  10,  1802. 

McDowell,  Trvin,  military  officer;  bom 
in  Columbus,  t>.,  Oct.  15,  1818.  Educated 
partly  at  a  milit^iry  school  in  France,  he 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  and  waa 
tissisliint  iiislructor  of  tactics  there  in 
1841.  He  was  adjutant  of  the  post  until 
1845.  In  184G  he  accompanied  General 
Wool  to  Mexico  as  aide  de-eaimp,  winning 
the  brevet  of  captain  at  Buena  Vista*  In 
185(i  he  became  assij^tunt  adjutant -general, 
and  brigadier-general  United  States  army 
in  May,  18151.  General  McDowell  had 
command  of  the  first  army  gathered  at 
Washington,  and  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  After  McClellan  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Mc- 
Dowell led  a  division  under  hira.  In 
March,  1802,  he  took  command  of  a  corpf» 
and  was  appointed  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. In  April  his  corps  was  detached 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he 
WHS  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Rappahannock.  He  co-operated 
with  the  forces  of  Banks  in  the  8hejiao< 
doah  Valley,  and  waa  of  great  assistance] 
to  General  Pope  in  the  o[ierations  of  the 
Army  of  Virginia.  He  was  relieved,  at 
his  own  request.  Sept.  .'»,  1802,  and  subset 
quenti}'  commanded  the  Department  of  th( 
Pacilic.  He  received  the  brevet  of  majoT*; 
18 
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general  United  States  army  in  March,  sity  in  1879,  and  at  the  Theological  De- 
1866.  In  September,  18d6,  he  was  muster-  partment  of  the  Boston  University  in 
ed  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  after-  1882.  He  was  pastor  of  Methodist  Epis- 
wards  commanded  the  Departments  of  the    copal    churches    in    Lodi,    O.,    in    1882- 

83;  Oberlin  in  1883-85;  and  Tiffin  in 
1885-90.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elect- 
ed chancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Colorado  State 
board  of  charities  and  corrections. 

McDowell,  Battle  at.  General  Banks 
with  5,000  men  was  at  Harrison- 
burg, in  the  upper  Shenandoah  Valley, 
at  the  close  of  April,  1802,  and  "Stone- 
wall "  Jackson,  joined  by  troops  under 
Generals  Ewell  and  Edward  S.  Johnson, 
had  a  force  of  about  15,000  men  not  far 
off.  Jackson  was  closely  watching  Banks, 
when  he  was  startled  by  news  that  Gen- 
eral Milroy  was  approaching  from  Fre- 
mont's department,  to  join  Banks  or  fall 
iBvuf  McDowBLL.  upon  Stauntou.     Leaving  Ewell  to  watch 

the  latter,  he  turned  rapidly  towards 
East,  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  till  Staunton,  and  sent  Johnson  with  five 
his  retirement,  Oct.  15,  1882.  He  died  in  brigades  to  strike  Milroy.  The  latter,  out- 
San  Francisco,  May  4,  1885.  numbered,  fell  back  to  McDowell,  36  miles 
KcDoweU,  WiuxAK  Fraseb,  educator;  west  of  Staunton,  whither  General  Schenck 
bom  in  Millersburg,  O.,  Feb.  4,  1858;  hastened  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  to 
graduated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer-    assist  him.     Jackson  also  hurried  to  the 
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assistance  of  Johnson,  and  on  Maj  8  a  er  mathematics,  surveying,  etc.,  and  read- 
severe  engagement  occurred,  lasting  about  ing  law.  In  1873-75  he  was  engaged  in 
five  hours.  Schenck,  finding  the  position  surveying  and  in  law  practice;  in  1874- 
untenable,  withdrew  during  the  night  to  76  invented  and  manufactured  a  variety 
Franklin,  and  the  next  day  Jackson  of  agricultural  implements;  in  1875-77 
wrote  to  EwelU  "Yesterday  God  gave  us  studied  archaeology  and  geology;  and  in 
the  victory  at  McDowell."  1877-81    made   the   most  extensive   topo- 

KcEnexy,  Samuel  Douglas,  lawyer;  graphical  and  geological  survey  of  north- 
bom  in  Monroe,  La.,  May  28,  1837;  ac-  eastern  Iowa  ever  produced.  Later  he 
quired  a  collegiate  education;  served  in  became  connected  with  the  United  States 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  Geological  Survey,  for  which  he  surveyed 
War ;  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  prac-  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
tice  of  law;  was  elected  lieutenant-govern-  mapping  out  300,000  square  miles.  In 
or  of  Louisiana  in  1879;  and  was  govern-  1886  he  investigated  the  Charleston  earth- 
or  in  1881-88;  associate  justice  of  the  quake,  and  in  1894-95  explored  Tiburon 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  ^n  1888-92;  Inland,  the  abode  of  a  savage  tribe  which 
and  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator  had  never  before  been  investigated.  He 
in  1897-1909.  is  author  of  Pleistocene  History  of  Korth- 

KcFingal,  the  title  of  a  political  and  eastern  loica;  Geology  of  Chesapeake  Bay; 
historical  satire,  in  four  cantos,  written  The  Lafayette  Formation;  The  Siouan 
by  John  Trumbull  during  the  American  Indians;  Primitive  Trephining;  and  many 
Revolution.  McFingal  is  a  representative  scientific  papers.  He  was  chief  of  the  de- 
of  the  Tory  or  loyalist  party  in  that  partment  of  ethnology  and  anthropology  at 
struggle,  a  burly  New  England  squire,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904. 
constantly  engaged  with  Honorius,  a  McGiffert,  Abthub  Cushman,  theolo- 
champion  of  the  Whigs,  or  rebels,  as  the  gian;  born  at  Sanquoit,  N.  Y.,  March 
British  called  the  patriots.  In  it  all  the  4,  1861;  graduated  at  the  Western  Re- 
leading  Tories  of  the  day  are  severely  serve  College  in  1882  and  at  the  Union 
lampooned.  The  first  canto  was  pub-  Theological  Seminary  in  1885;  studied 
lished  in  1775;  the  whole  work  in  1782.  in  Europe  in  1885-88;  and  was  instructor 

KcGee,    Anita    Newcomb,    physician;  in  Church  History  at  the  Lane  Theologi- 

born  in  Washington  in  1864;  daughter  of  cal  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  in  1888-90;  and 

Simon  Newcomb   (q.  v.).     She  took  spe-  professor  in  1890-93.     In  the  latter  year 

cial   courses   at   Newnham   College,   Cam-  he   was    called    to    the   similar    chair   in 

bridge,  England,  and  at  the  University  of  the    Union    Theological    Seminary,    New 

Geneva,    and    graduated    at    the    medical  York.     At  the  session  of  the  General  As- 

department   of   Columbian   University   in  sembly    of    the    Presbyterian    Church    in 

1892.     Later   she   practised   in   Washinjr-  1898,    charges    of    heresy    were    brought 

ton.     In  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  against   him,    based    on    passages    in   his 

Spain  she  w^as  appointed  director  of  the  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 

Hospital  Corps  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Age.  lie  declined  to  retract,  and  withdrew 

American  Revolution,  and  had  charge  of  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mardu 

the  selection  of  the  trained  women  nurses  1900.      Among    his    notable    publicatioiii 

for  both  the  army  and  navy.     On  Aug.  are  Dialogue  Between  a  Christian  and  a 

29,  1898,  she  was  commissioned  an  acting  Jetc;   A    History   of   Christianity  in  the 

assistant   surgeon    in    the   United    States  Apostolic  Age;  and  a  translation  of  ftue- 

army,  becoming  the  only  woman  officer  in  hius's   Church   History    (with   notes   and 

the  army,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  prolegomena). 

she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  nurses       McGiffln,  PniLo  Norton,  naval  officer; 

under    the    jurisdiction    of    the    surgeon-  born    in    Pennsylvania    in    1863;    gradu* 

general.    She  was  married  to  W.  J.  McOee  ated   at   the   United   Slates   Naval    Acad- 

{q,  V.)   in  1888.  oniy  in   1882.   and  was   first  assigned  to 

KcGee,   W.  J.    (no  Christian   names),  duty  on  the  China  station.    He  manifested 

ethnologist:  born  in  Dubuque  county,  la.,  great  interest  in  that  country,  and  wh« 

April  17,  1853;  was  self-educated  while  Prance    declared    war    against    China  be 

at  work  on  a  farm,  studying  Latin,  high-  resigned  from  the  navy  and  entered  the 
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service  of  China,  after  receiving  the  con-  KcGee,  Thomas  d*Arct,  lep^islator: 
sent  of  the  United  States  government,  born  in  Carlingford,  Ireland,  April  13, 
l>uring  the  war  he  captured  the  only  gun-  1825;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1842; 
boat  that  was  lost  to  the  French,  in  the  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Pilot  in  Bos- 
battle  of  Yangtse.  When  peace  was  con-  ton,  but  soon  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
eluded  he  went  to  England  to  superintend  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ad- 
the  construction  of  several  gunboats  for  vocacy  of  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
China,  one  of  which,  the  Chen-Yuen,  be-  "  Young  Ireland "  party.  Suspected  by 
came  the  flag-ship  of  the  Chinese  fleet  the  British  government  of  treason,  he  es- 
in  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  in  caped  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
1894-95.  At  the  battle  of  Yalu  River,  New  York,  where  he  founded  The  American 
which  was^the  first  great  combat  between  Celt  and  The  Nation,  He  removed  to  Cana- 
modem  war  vessels.  Captain  McGiffin  da  in  1856,  founded  The  New  Era,  and 
early  became  the  commander  of  the  entire  wa«  elected  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
Chinese  fleet  by  the  death  of  his  superior  in  1857.  His  political  views  had  changed, 
officer.  In  his  eagerness  to  work  his  ves-  and  he  parted  company  with  his  old  asso- 
sel  to  a  point  of  vantage  he  exposed  him-  ciates.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the 
self  to  personal  danger  and  was  badly  union  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
wounded.  He  was  shot  once  in  the  America,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
back  of  the  head  and  once  in  first  Parliament  of  the  Dominion.  On 
the  thigh.  His  body  was  literally  filled  April  7,  1868,  he  was  assassinated  on  the 
with    splinters.     Both    ear  -  drums    were  public  street. 

broken;  all  the  hair  was  burned  from  his  Macgfillivray,  Alexander,  Indian 
body,  and  his  clothes  were  blown  off.  His  chief;  born  in  the  Creek  Nation  in  1740; 
eyesight  was  affected  so  that  he  was  never  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  trader  of  that 
able  to  see  afterwards  except  in  a  shadowy  name,  who  married  a  Creek  maiden, 
outline;  his  body  was  black  and  blue  daughter  of  the  principal  chief.  When  he 
from  bruises.  It  is  estimated  that  Mc-  was  ten  years  of  age  his  father  sent  him 
Giffin's  ship  was  hit  400  times — 120  times  to  Charleston,  under  the  care  of  his  kins- 
by  large  shot  or  shell.  The  rain  of  pro-  man,  Farquhar  Gillivray,  by  whom  he  was 
jectiles  visited  every  exposed  point  of  the  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  eminent 
vessel.  Early  in  the  fight  a  shell  exploded  English  school-master.  He  was  also  taught 
in  the  fighting-top,  instantly  killing  every  the  Latin  language  in  the  Free  School  of 
cne  of  its  inmates.  Indeed,  all  such  con-  Charleston.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
trivances  proved  to  be  death-traps.  Five  was  sent  to  Savannah  and  placed  in  the 
shells  burst  in  shields  of  the  bow  6-inch  counting-house  of  General  Elbert,  where 
gun,  completely  gutting  the  place.  Though  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  reading 
the  carnage  was  frightful,  the  Chinese  history  instead  of  attending  to  his  em- 
sailors,  with  their  commander  to  encour-  ployer's  business.  His  father  sent  for 
age  them,  stuck  to  their  posts.  With  him  to  return  home;  and,  finally,  the 
forty  wounds  in  his  body,  holding  an  eye-  Creeks  chose  him  for  their  principal  sa- 
lid  up  with  one  hand,  this  man  of  iron  chem,  or  king.  The  King  of  Spain  gave 
nerve  led  the  fighting  on  his  ship  until  the  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general 
Japanese  vessels  gave  up  the  contest,  and  in  his  service.  He  married  a  Creek  girl, 
he  alone  of  all  the  Chinese  commanders  and  they  had  several  children.  Macgillivray 
kept  his  ship  in  its  proper  position  desired  that  his  children  should  learn  and 
throughout  the  fight,  thus  protecting  the  speak  the  English  language,  and  always 
flag-ship  and  saving  the  fleet  from  total  talked  with  them  in  English,  while  their 
destruction.  It  is  the  custom  of  Chinese  mother,  jealous  of  her  native  tongue,  never 
officers  when  they  lose  a  fight  to  commit  would  talk  to  them  in  English,  but  always 
suicide.  McGiffin  would  not  follow  the  in  Indian.  He  espoused  the  British  cause 
custom,  and  fell  into  disfavor.  He  re-  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  resisted  many 
turned  to  the  United  States,  became  in-  overtures  for  peace  from  the  United  States 
sane  from  his  wounds,  and  killed  himself  government;  and  was  best  known  for  his 
in  a  hospital  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  11.  general  treachery.  He  died  in  Pensacola, 
1897.  Fla.,  Feb.  17,  1793. 
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HcOilvaxy,  Kvander  Bradley,  edu- 
cator; born  in  Bangkok,  Siani,  July  19, 
1864;  received  his  early  education  in 
North  Carolina;  and  graduated  at 
Davidson  College  in  1884.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1880-90;  an  instructor  and  assistant 
professor  in  the  University  of  California 
in  1894-99;  and  was  then  called  to  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  McGilvary  has  translated 
into  the  Siamese  language  the  gospels  of 
Matthew,  Luke,  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the 
Philosophical  Review,  and  to  Mind. 

McGlynn,  Edward,  clergyman;  born  in 
New  York  City,  Sept.  27,  1837;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome.  In  1800  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  returned  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
became  an  assistant  to  Father  Farrell 
in  St.  Joseph's  Church.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 
in  New  York,  and  while  in  this  pastorate 
founded  St.  Stephen's  Home  for  Orphan 
and  Destitute  Children  on  a  very  meagre 
scale,  but  so  rapidly  did  the  enterprise 
grow  that  in  a  few  years  it  occupied  three 
lots  on  Twenty-eighth  Street,  two  large 
bouses,  20  acres  of  land  at  New  Dorp, 
S.  I.,  and  an  acre  of  land  and  house  at 
Belmont,  Fordham.  He  became  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  single  -  tax  theories  of 
Henry  George  {q.  v.),  whom  he  heartily 
supported  as  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City  in  1887.  These  views  were  re- 
buked in  a  letter  written  him  by  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  suspended  from  his  pastorate  and 
summoned  to  Rome  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Propaganda.  He,  however, 
refused  to  go,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
excommunicated.  In  1892  he  was  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  functions. 
In  1894  Archbishop  Corrigan  appointed 
him  pastor  of  St.  Clary's  Church  at  Xew- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Jan.  7,  1000. 

McGovem,  Joiix,  author ;  born  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1850;  was  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  sixteen  years.  He 
is  the  author  of  Empire  of  Information ; 
Famous  Women  of  the  World;  American 
Statesmen;  Histories  of  Wheat,  Money, 
Paint,  and  Market  Places,  etc. 

MacGhreg^r,  John,  political  economist; 
born  in  Drynie,  Ross-shire,   Scotland,   in 


1797 ;  went  to  Canada  early  in  life  and  be- 
came connected  with  a  commercial  house 
on  Prince  Edward  Island.  Subsequently 
he  returned  to  Scotland  and  represented 
Glasgow  in  Parliament.  His  publications 
include  Commercial  and  Financial  Legis- 
lation of  Europe  and  America;  American 
Discovery  from  the  Times  of  Columbus; 
History  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  /.,  etc.  He  died  in 
Boulogne,  France,  April  23,  1867. 

Machen,  Willis  Benson,  legislator; 
born  in  Caldwell  county,  Ky.,  April  6, 1810 ; 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1853,  and 
to  the  State  Assembly  in  1856  and  1860; 
sympathized  with  the  South,  and  repre- 
sented Kentucky  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress in  1861-64.  He  was  appointed  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term  from  December,  1872, to 
March,  1873.  He  received  one  electoral 
vote  in  1872  for  Vice-President.  He  died 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  28,  1893. 

McHenry,  James,  statesman;  bom  in 
Ireland,  Nov.  16,  17r)3;  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1771;  served  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  surgeon.  On  May 
15,  1778,  he  was  made  Washington's  pri- 
vate secretary,  which  ofRce  he  held  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  staff 
of  Lafayette.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  Senate  in  1781-86,  and  of  Con- 
gress in  1783-86.  W^ashington  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  War  in  January,  1796, 
and  he  served  until  1801.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  May  3,  1816. 

McHenry,  Fort,  a  protective  work  on 
Locust  Point,  Baltimore,  about  one-half  its 
present  dimensions.  In  anticipaticm  of 
a  visit  from  the  British  marauding  aquad- 
rons  in  1814,  the  people  of  Baltimore  sunk 
some  vessels  in  the  narrow  channel  be- 
tween the  fort  and  Lazzaretto  Point, which 
prevented  the  passage  of  an  enemy's  ships. 
Fort  McHenry  was  garrisoned  by  about 
1,000  men,  volunteers  and  regulars,  com- 
manded by  Ma  J.  George  Armisteao 
(q.  v.).  To  the  right  of  it,  guarding  the 
shores  of  the  Patapsco,  and  to  prevent 
troops  landing  in  the  rear,  were  two 
redoubts — Fort  Covington  and  Babcock's 
Batterj'.  In  the  rear  of  these,  upon  high 
giound,  was  an  unfinished  circular  re- 
doubt for  seven  guns,  and  on  Lazzaretto 
Point,  opposite  Fort  McHenry,  was  a  smal] 
battery.     This  and  Fort  Covington  were 
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in  charge  of  officers  of  Barney's  flotilla. 
Such  were  Fort  McHenry  and  its  sup- 
porters on  the  morning  of  Sept.  12,  when 
the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Cochrane, 
consisting  of  sixteen  heavy  vessels,  five  of 
them  homh-ships,  had  made  full  prepara- 
tions for  the  bombardment  of  the  fort. 

At  sunrise,  Sept.  13,  the  bomb  -  vessels 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fort  and 
its  dependencies  at  a  distance  of  2 
miles,  and  kept  up  a  well-directed  bom- 
bardment until  3  P.M.  Armistead  im- 
mediately opened  the  batteries  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry upon  the  assailants;  but  after  a 
while  he  found  that  his  missiles  fell  short 
of  his  antagonist  and  were  harmless.  The 
garrison  was  composed  of  two  companies 
of  sea  fencibles,  under  Captains  Bunbury 
and  Addison;  two  companies  of  volun- 
teers from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Berry  and  Pen- 
nington; a  company  of  United  States  ar- 
tillery, under  Captain  Evans;  a  company 
of  volunteer  artillerists,  led  by  Judge 
Joseph  H.  Nicholson;  a  detachment  of 
Barney's  flotilla,  under  Lieutenant  Red- 
man, and  detachments  of  re^lars,  600 
strong,  furnished  by  General  Winder,  and 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart  and  Major  Lane.     The  garrison 


fusion  in'  the  fort  caused  by  this  event, 
and  hoping  to  profit  by  it,  ordered  three  of 
his  bomb-vessels  to  move  up  nearer  the 
fort,  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  their  guns.  Armistead  was  delighted, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  general  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  from  every  part 
of  the  fort;  and  so  severe  was  his  punish- 
ment of  the  venturesome  intruders  that 
within  half  an  hour  they  fell  back  to  their 
old  anchorage.  A  rocket  vessel  (Erebus) 
was  so  badly  damaged  that  the  British 
were  compelled  to  send  a  division  of  small 
boats  to  tow  her  out  of  reach  of  Armi- 
stead's  guns.  The  garrison  gave  three 
cheers,  and  the  firing  ceased. 

After  the  British  vessels  had  resumed 
their  former  stations,  they  opened  a  more 
furious  bombardment  than  before,  and 
kept  it  up  until  after  midnight,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  a  considerable  force 
(1,200  picked  men  in  barges)  had  been 
sent  up  the  Patapsco  in  the  gloom  to  at- 
tack Fort  McHenry  in  the  rear.  They 
were  repulsed,  and  the  bombardment  from 
the  vessels  ceased.  At  7  a.m.,  on  the  14th, 
the  hostile  shipping  and  land  forces  menac- 
ing the  city  withdrew,  and  Baltimore  was 
saved.  In  this  attack  on  the  fort  the 
British    did    not    lose    a    man;    and    the 
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was  exposed  to  a  tremendous  shower  of 
shells  for  several  hours,  without  the  power 
to  inflict  injury  in  turn,  or  even  to  check 
the  fury  of  the  assault;  yet  they  endured 
the  trial  with  cool  courage  and  great  forti- 
tude. At  length  a  bomb-shell  dismounted 
a  24-pounder  in  the  fort,  killing  a  lieu- 
tenant and  wounding  several  of  tlie  men. 
A4mirftl    Cochrane^    observing    the    con- 
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Americans  had  only  four  men  killed  and 
twenty-four  wounded,  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
ploding of  the  shell  that  dismounted  the 
24  -  pounder.  During  the  bombardment 
Francis  S.  Key  {q.  v.)  was  held  in 
custody  in  a  vessel  of  the  fleet,  and 
was  inspired  by  the  event  to  compose  The 
^ tar  -  Spangled  Banner.  Armistead  and 
his  brave  baud  received  the  grateful  bene- 
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dietions  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  and    Oglethorpe  in  1736  and  settled  at  New  In- 
of  the  whole  eo?intry.     Governor*General    vemess.  in  what  le  now  Mclntoeh  county,  j 
Prevoet*  of  Canada,  was  so  certain  of  an    Georgia.     Some  of   his   sons  and   grand- 
eaj*y  %Hctory  at  Baltimore  that  he  ordered    eona  bore  commissions  in  the  army  of  thej 
rejoiein^g  on  accxjimt  of  the   capture  of    Revolution.     Lachlan    received   asaiitajioej 
VVaghinifton  to  be  postponed  until  after    in  the  study  of  mathematics  from  Ogle^i 
the  capture  of   Bjiltimore   should   be   re-    thorpe.    At  maturity  he  entered  the  count' 
ported.      Locust    Point    is    to    be    trans- 
formed  into  a   park  of  the  city  of   Bal- 
timore,   but    the    fort    is    to    remain    in- 
tact. 

Mcnwalna^  Richard,  clergrman;  l»orn 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  Mny  20»  1834;  j^rad- 
uatetl  at  Hampden  -  Sidney  CoMc|?e  in 
lfi.^3,  and  afterwords  studied  at  the  Union 
Theoloj^icnl  Stamina ry  of  Virginia,  and  at 
the  Fr«!  Church  College  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Returninitr  to  the  United  States, 
he  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  December,  1858.  Subsequently  he  held 
pastorates  at  Amelia»  Farmville,  and 
Lynchburg.  V^a.  He  served  in  the  Con* 
federate  army  as  lieutenant  and  chaplain 
of  the  44th  Virginia  Regiment.  In  1872- 
83  lie  waH  secretary  of  the  boards  of 
home  and  foreign  missions  of  the  South- 
ern fVesbyterian  Church,  and  in  the  latter 
year  l^efjime  pri*sidfnt  of  H am j>t)cn  Sid- 
ney CoMejje. 

Hclntoah,  LACiftAN,  military  ofllcer: 
Iwm  near  fnvernefis,  Scotland,  March  17* 
M'Z^.     His  father,  at   the  head  of  100  of 
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ingrooni  of  H  'nry  Lnurena,  in  Charlesf 
us  clerk.     Making   himsi'lf   fa  mi  liar  with] 


the  clan  Melntosh,  came  to  Georgia  with    military   taelics,  he   was   ready   to  enter] 
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the  field  when  the  Bevolutionary  War  be-  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  one 
gan,  and  he  served  faithfully  in  that  strug-  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  Articles 
gle,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen-  of  Confederation.  From  1777  till  1779  he 
eral.  Button  Gwinnett  (9.  v,)  perse-  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  State  of 
cuted  Mcintosh  beyond  endurance,  and  he  Delaware;  also  executed  the  duties  of 
called  the  persecutor  a  scoundrel.  A  duel  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
ensued,  and  in  it  Gwinnett  was  killed,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1700-1808.  He 
Mcintosh  was  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1817. 
in  1779,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  at  McKean,  William  Wister,  naval  offi- 
Charleston  in  1780.  In  1784  he  was  in  cer;  born  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  Sept. 
Congress,  and  the  next  year  was  a  com-  19,  1800;  was  a  son  of  Judge  Joseph  Bor- 
missioner  to  treat  with  the  Southern  den  McKean  and  nephew  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Indians.  He  died  in  Savannah,  Feb.  20,^  McKean.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
1806.  man  in  1814;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1825, 

Mackay,  Chables,  author;  born  in  a  commander  in  1841,  captain  in  1855, 
Perth,  Scotland,  in  1814;  educated  in  Lon-  and  commodore  in  July,  1862,  when  he 
don  and  Brussels;  was  connected  with  the  was  retired.  In  command  of  a  schooner, 
London  Morning  ChronicU  in  1884-44;  under  Commodore  Porter,  he  assisted  that 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Argus  in  1844-47.  officer  (1823-24)  in  suppressing  piracy 
Subsequently  he  visited  the  United  States,  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1860  he  was  en- 
where  he  lectured  on  Songs — Nationai^  gaged  in  the  special  service  of  conveying 
Eistorieal^  and  Popular,  Returning  to  the  Japanese  embassy  home.  He  was  gov- 
England,  he  established  thei  London  Rer-  crnor  of  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia, 
view.  In  18G2  he  again  came  to  the  in  1858-61,  and  was  for  a  short  time  after 
United  States  and  for  three  years  was  his  return  from  Japan  in  command  of  the 
war  correspondent  for  the  London  Times.  Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  He 
He  published  Life  and  Liberty  in  -4wer-|died  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
iea;  Gaelic  Etymology  of  the  English  Lan-  1866. 
guage;  etc.    He  died  in  December,  1889.  McKelway,  St.  Ci^ir,  journalist;  bom 

Mackay,  John  Wiluam,  capitalist;  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  March  15,  1845;  edu- 
bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov.  28,  1881;  cated  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  admitted  to  the 
worked  in  mines  in  California  and  Ne-  bar  in  1866,  but  never  practised.  He 
vada;  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  became  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Bonanza  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode;  a  Eagle  in  1883,  and  afterwards  a  regent  of 
founder  and  the  president  of  the  Nevada  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Bank  of  San  Francisco;  and  with  James  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Long 
Gordon  Bennett  established  the  Commer-  Island  Historical  Society  and  of  the  So- 
cial Cable  Company,  which  laid  two  ciety  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  a  di- 
cables  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  died  rector  of  the  American  Social  Science 
in  London,  England,  July  20,  1902.  Association.      Mr.    McKelway    is    widely 

McXeaiiy  Thomas,  signer  of  the  Dec-  known  as  a  speaker  and  writer  on  educa- 
laration  of  Independence;  bom  in  New  tional  and  historical  subjects. 
London,  Chester  CO.,  Pa.,  March  19,  1734;  McKenna,  Joseph,  jurist;  bom  in 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1757,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1843;  was  a 
chosen  clerk  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  a  student  in  St.  Joseph's  College;  removed 
member  of  that  body  for  the  county  of  to  Benicia,  Cal.,  in  1855;  and  was  ad- 
New  Castle,  from  1762  to  1779,  and  mem-  mitted  to  the  bar  there  in  1865.  He  was 
ber  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765.  twice  district  attorney  for  Solano  county. 
He  and  Lynch  and  Otis  framed  the  address  and  i"  1875  -  76  a  member  of  the  State 
to  the  British  Parliament.  He  held  sev-  legislature.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to 
eral  local  offices,  and  in  1774-83  was  a  Congress,  where  he  served  till  1893,  when 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Mc-  he  was  appointed  a  United  States  circuit 
Kean  was  the  only  man  who  was  a  mem-  judge.  From  March,  1897,  till  January, 
ber  of  that  body  continually  during  the  1898,  he  was  United  States  Attornoy-Gen- 
whole  period  of  the  war.  He  was  active  tral*  and  then  l)ecame  an  associate  jiis- 
In  procuring  a  unanimous  vote  for   the    tice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
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McKenney,  Thomas  Lobbaine,  author;  his  voyage  was  terminated  by  ice  and  he 

born  in  Hopewell,  Md.,  March  21,  1785;  returned  to  his  place  of  departure,  Fort 

was  educated  in  Chcstertown,  Md.;   and  Chippewayan.    He  had  reached  lat.  69*  1' 

was  ma4e  .superintendent  of   the  bureau  N.     In  October,  1792,  he  crossed  the  con- 

of  Indian  affairs  in   1824.     His  publica-  tinent    to    the    Pacific    Ocean,    which    he 

tions  include  Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the  reached  in  July,  1793,  in  lat.  61®  21'  N. 

Lakes,    etc,;    A    History    of    the    Indian  He  returned,  went  to  England,  and  pub- 

Trihes;  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  Jackso-  lished   ( 1801 )   Voyages  from  Montreal,  on 

nianism  as  Exemplified  in  its  Deadly  Eos-  the  River  St,  Lawrence^  through  the  Con- 

tility  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  tinent  of  North  America,  to   the  Frozen 

etc.;  Memoirs,  Official  and  Personal,  with  and  Pa^fic  Oceans,  in  the  Years  1789  and 

Sketches  of  Travels  among  the  Northern  1703,     with     excellent     maps.     He     was 

and  Southern  Indiana,  etc.     He  died   in  knighted  in  1802,  and  died  in  Dalhousie, 

New  York  City,  Feb.  19,  1859.  Scotland,  March  12,  1820. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Slidell,  naval  Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  journal- 
officer;  born  in  New  York  City,  April  6,  ist;  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  March  12, 
1803;  joined  the  navy  in  1815;  was  1795;  kept  a  circulating  library  near 
promoted  commander  in  1841.  While  in  Dundee  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
charge  of  the  brig  Somcrs,  the  crew  of  age,  and  was  afterwards  clerk  to  Lord 
which  was  composed  chiefly  of  naval  ap-  Lonsdale,  in  England.  He  went  to 
prentices,  he  discovered  a  mutinous  plot  Canada  in  1820,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  board,  and  immediately  called  a  coun-  successfully  in  the  book  and  drug  trade 
cil  of  officers,  which  after  a  careful  ex-  in  Toronto.  He  entered  political  life  in 
amination  advised  that  the  three  persons  1823;  edited  the  Colonial  Advocate 
principally  involved  in  the  affair  be  ex-  (1824-33)  and  was  a  natural  agitator, 
ecuted.  On  Dec.  1,  1842,  the  decision  w^as  He  criticised  the  government  party,  and 
put  into  effect.  Soon  after  the  Somcrs  efforts  to  suppress  his  paper  failed, 
reached  New  York  a  court  of  inquiry  be-  Rioters  destroyed  his  office  in  1826,  and 
gan  an  investigation,  which  fully  approved  the  people,  whose  cause  he  advocated, 
Mackenzie's  action,  and  later  he  was  elected  him  to  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
acquitted  by  a  court-martial  before  which  Five  times  he  was  expelled  from  that  body 
he  was  tried.  He  was,  however,  severely  for  alleged  libels  in  his  newspaper,  and 
criticised  by  many,  as  the  young  men  was  as  often  re-elected,  until  finally  the 
whom  he  had  executed  were  of  good  social  Assembly  got  rid  of  him  by  refusing  to 
standing,  one  of  them  being  a  son  of  John  issue  a  writ  for  a  new  election.  He  went 
C.  Spencer,  then  Secretary  of  War.  The  to  England  in  1832,  with  a  petition  of 
decision  of  the  court-martial  did  not  quiet  grievances  to  the  home  government.  In 
this  criticism,  which  greatly  embittered  1830  Toronto  was  incorporated  a  city,  and 
the  remainder  of  Mackenzie's  life.  His  Mackenzie  was  chosen  its  first  mayor.  He 
publications  include  Popular  Essays  on  engaged,  as  a  leader,  in  the  Canadian  Re- 
Naval  Subjects;  The  American  in  Eng-  hellion  (see  Canada),  when  he  was  out- 
land;  Life  of  John  Paul  Jones;  Life  of  lawed  by  his  government,  his  property  was 
Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry;  Life  of  Com-  confiscated,  and  he  fled  to  the  United 
modore  Stephen  Decatur,  etc.  He  died  in  States.  Arrested  at  Rochester  by  the 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13,  1848.  United  States  authorities  on  a  charge  of 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  explorer;  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  he  was 
born  in  Inverness,  Scotland,  about  1755;  sentenced  to  eighteen  months*  imprison- 
was  early  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  in  ment  in  the  county  jail  of  Monroe.  At 
Canada.  He  set  out  to  explore  the  vast  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  to  New  York, 
wilderness  northward  in  June,  1789,  hav-  whore  he  was  the  actuary  of  the  Mechan- 
ing  spent  a  year  previously  in  England  ics'  Institute,  and  with  his  family  re- 
studying  astronomy  and  navigation.  At  sided  in  the  basement  of  their  school  build- 
the  western  part  of  the  Great  Slave  I^ke  ing.  He  was  editorially  connected  with 
he  entered  a  river  in  an  unexplored  wil-  the  New  York  Tribune  for  some  time,  and 
demess,  and  gave  his  *"  '*-  Its  published  Markenzir's  Omcttc.  In  1850 
course  was  followed                              lien  his  government  pardoned  him,  restored  bis 
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confiscated  property,  and  he  returned  to  of  the  American  Safe  Deposit  Company 

Canada,  where  he  was  elected  to  Parlia-  in  New  York  City,  residences  and  summer 

ment,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  As-  cottages,  music-halls  and  casinos,  and  a 

sembly  until  1858.    He  established  a  news-  number  of  club-houses  and  churches, 
paper  in  Toronto,  and  conducted  it  until       Mackinaw,  or  Michiuhackinac.     In 

his  death,  Aug.  28,  1861.    Mackenzie  was  the  bosom  of  the  clear,  cold,  and  damp 

a  thoroughly  sincere  and  honest  man,  and  waters  of  the  strait  between  Lakes  Huron 

had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.     His  and  Michigan — ^a  strait  40  miles  in  length 

admirers   purchased  for  him  a  residence  — stands  a  limestone  rock  about  7  miles 

near  Toronto  and  a  small  annuity.  in  circumference,  rising  in  its  centre  to 

McKibbin,    Chambebs,    military    offi-  an  altitude  of  nearly  300  feet,  and  covered 

cer;   born  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  with  a  rough  and  generous  soil,  out  of 

1841 ;  entered  the  regular  army,  Sept.  22,  which  springs  heavy  timber.     The  Indians, 

1862;    was   commissioned   a   second   lieu-  impressed  by  its  form,  called  it  Mich-il-i- 

tenant   in    the    14th    Infantry   two    days  mack-i-nac — "  The  Great  Turtle."    On  the 

afterwards;  and  promoted  first  lieutenant,  opposite  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Michi- 

June,  1864;  captain  of  the  35th  Infantry,  gan,  French  Jesuits  erected  a  stronghold 

July,   1866;   major  of  the  25th  Infantry,  and  called  it  Fort  Michilimackinac,  which 

April,  1892;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  21st  name  has  been  abbreviated  to  Mackinaw. 

Infantry,  May,  1896;  and  colonel  of  the  This  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 

12th  Infantry,  April  1,  1899.    He  greatly  in  their  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760,  but 

distinguished  himself  in  1864  in  the  battle  the  Indians  there  remained  hostile  to  their 

of  North  Anna  River,  Va.    In  July,  1898,  new  masters.     "  You  have  conquered  the 

he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  French,"  they  said,  "but  you  have  not 

volunteers  for  the  war  with  Spain.     He  conquered  us."     The  most  important  vil- 

took  an  active  part  in  the  Santiago  cam-  lage  of  the  Chippewas,  one  of  the  most 

paign,  and  for  his  services  there  received  powerful  tribes  of  Pontiac's  confederacy, 

special  mention  in  the  official  reports  of  was   upon   the  back  of  Michilimackinac. 

General  Shafter.     After  the  surrender  of  Early  in  the  summer  of  1763  the  front  of 

the    Spaniards    at    Santiago   he   was   ap-  the  island  was  filled  with  Indians,  who, 

pointed  military  governor  of  that  city.  professing  warm  friendship  for  the  Eng- 

McKim,    Chables    Follen,    architect;  lish,  invited  the  garrison  at  Fort  Macki- 

bom  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  24,  1847;  naw  to  witness  a  great  game  of  ball — an 
studied    at   the 

Harvard   Scien-  _ 

tific  School  in 
1866-67,  and 
then  took  the 
three  years' 
course  in  archi- 
tecture at  the 
Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts, 
Paris.  Return- 
ing to  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes,  he 
became  a  part- 
ner of  William 
R.  Mead  and 
SUnford  White 

in  New  York.  This  firm  soon  made  a  not-  exciting  amusement.  They  did  so.  At 
able  advance  in  architectural  construction,  length  a  ball,  making  a  lofty  curve  in  the 
and  have  planned  a  number  of  the  most  at-  air,  fell  near  the  pickets.  It  was  a  pre- 
tractive  buildings  in  the  country,  includ-  concerted  signal.  The  warriors  rushed  tow- 
ing the  new  Public  Library  in  Boston,  ards  the  fort  as  if  in  quest  of  the  ball, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  the  building  when  their  hands  suddenly  pulled  gleam- 
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ing  ImichfU  from  bcnc'iith  their  bbnkots    directed  to  fiumiiion  to  im  a^iHUnce  tha 
ntid  began  a  ma8»aeic  of  the  gfirrbon;  but,    nrrghboring  Indians,  iind   to  ask   the  aid 
hearing  that  a  strong  British  force  was  ap-    af  the  empbjy**8  of  the  Nnrlbttv^teru  Fur] 
proachiug,  the  Indians  ubandoned  ib<*  fort    Coftipttny,     On    the    rooming   of   July    IflJ 
and  tied.  RoVierts  embarked  with  a  >^trong,  motley  ] 

Tliis  fort  came  into  the  possesfiion  of  the    force   of    whites    and    Indiana,    in    boats. ' 
United  States  in   1796,  when  the  North-    bateaux^  and  canoes,  with  two  lVpounder$, 

and  convoyed  by  the  , 
brig  Cttltdonia,  be- J 
longing  to  the  Nortb«J 
western  Fur  Com- 
pany, loaded  with  \ 
provisions  and  stores. 
Hanclcs,  guspieious  of  j 
mischief^  sent  Cap- 1 
tain  Daurnian  to  St. 
Joseph*  to  observe  the] 
temper  and  disposi' 
tion  of  the  British] 
there.  On  his  way] 
he  met  the  hostile  | 
flotilla,  and  was  made 
a  prisoner.  New«  of 
the  declaration  of  war^ 
bad  not  reached  the 
far-off  post  of  Mack- 
inaw* The  overwhelm- 
ing force  tinder  Rob- 
erts landed,  and  took  I 
possession  of  the  fort 
and  island.  The  sum* 
nions  to  surrender 
western  posts  were  given  up  by  the  British  was  the  first  intimation  that  Hancks  bad 
in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  peace  in  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The  Indians 
1783.  The  fortification  called  Fort  Holmes,  were  ready  to  massacre  the  whole  gar- 
on  the  high  southwest  bluff  of  the  island,  rison  if  any  resistance  were  made.  The 
was  garrisoned  in  1812  by  a  small  force  |>oat  was  surrendered  without  firing  a 
of    Americans,    imder    the    command    of    gun.  h| 

Lieut.  Porter  Hancks,  of  the  United  States        In   the  spring  of   1814   the   Amef icani  H 
artillery,  planned  a  land  and  naval  expedition  for  ^ 

It  was  supported  by  the  higher  ground  its  recapture.  A  small  squadron  wa* 
in  the  rear,  on  which  was  a  stockade,  de-  placet!  at  the  disposal  of  Commiinder  St.  h 
fended  by  twf>  block-houses,  each  mount-  Clair,  and  a  land  force  was  plactni  under  ■ 
jng  a  brass  6  -  pounder.  It  was  isolated  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cro-  H 
from  the  haunts  of  men  more  than  half  ghan.  They  left  Detroit  at  the  IteginningH 
the  year  by  barriers  of  ice  and  snow,  and  of  July  and  started  for  Mackinaw.  TheH 
ex|>o^d  to  attacks  by  the  British  and  lod-  force  of  the  Americana  was  too  small  to>H 
ians  at  Fort  St,  Joweph^  on  an  island  40  effect  a  capture,  and  the  enterprise  waa  B 
miles  northeast  from  Mackinaw,  then  com-  abandoned.  Some  vessels  cruised  in  those  B 
manded  by  Capt  Charles  Rolierts.  When  waters  for  a  time.  The  expedition  re-  fl 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  governor  of  Upper  tumi'd  to  Detroit  in  August,  and  no  fnr-  H 
Canada,  received  at  Fort  George,  on  the  ther  military  movements  were  undertaken  S 
Niagara  River,  from  British  spies,  notice  in  the  Northwest,  excepting  a  raid  by  9 
of  the  declaration  of  war.  he  despatched  an    Cr.n.  Di  ncax  McABTHtTB  {q,  t?.).  ^| 

express  to  Roberts,  ordering   him    to  at-       McKlnley,  John,  jurist;  born  in  Cllt'^l 
tack    Mackinaw    immediately.    He    was  fieper  county,  Vs.,  May  1,  1780;  admitledV 
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to  the  bar  of  Kentucky  in  1801 ;  removed  Buren  appointed  him  justice  of  the  United 

to   Huntsville,   Ala.;    was   United   States  States  Supreme  Court  in  1837,  which  office 

Senator    in    1826-31 ;    Representative    in  he  held  until  his  death,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 

Congress    in    1833-35.      President    Van  July  19,  1852. 
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McKinley,  William,  twenty-fifth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  March  4,  1897, 
to  Sept.  14,  1901;  Republican;  bom  in 
Xiles,  O.,  Jan.  29,  1843,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Polimd  Academy.  When  sixteen 
years  old  he  went  to  the  Allegheny  Col- 
lege at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  leaving  there 
when  eighteen  years  old,  he  taught  a  dis- 
trict school  in  Ohio  for  a  time.  He  an- 
swered the  first  call  for  troops,  and  in 
June,  1861,  enlisted  in  the  23d  Ohio  In- 
fantry. Each  of  his  promotions  in  the 
army  was  for  "  bravery  on  the  field,"  and 
lie  was  successively  sergeant,  second  and 
first  lieutenant,  captain,  and  at  the  close 
^yt  the  war  he  was  given  a  brevet  as  major. 


He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  C.  E.  Glidden,  in  Poland; 
attended  the  law  school  at  Albany  for  a 
year  and  a  half;  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Canton,  O.,  1867.  He  took 
naturally  to  politics,  and  was,  in  1869, 
elected  prosecuting  attorney.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  became  noted  as  a  plat- 
form speaker.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Republican,  and  served 
seven  terms.  His  fourth  election  was  con- 
tested and  his  Democratic  opponent 
seated.  In  1890  his  name  became  wide- 
ly known  in  connection  with  a  high-tariff 
bill.  The  same  year  he  was  defeated  for 
Congress,  but  in   1891  was  elected  gov- 
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emor  of  OJiio,  and  in  1803  was  re-elected 

by  a  majority  of  80,000.  He  was  now 
known  as  a  leading  exponent  of  protec- 
tion, and  in  1888  tind  1802  hie  name  was 
presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. In  1800  he  became  the  party 
candidate  for  that  officp. 

The  campaign  which  reaulted  in  hia 
election  was  a  memorable  one.  For  nev- 
eral  previous  campaigns  the  leading  i««Hiie 
had  been  the  tariflT.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  it  would  be  so  in  1890,  but 
when  the  Republican  convention  met  in 
St,  Ijouia  on  June  16,  1896,  it  was  found 
that  the  money  question  was  paramount. 
When  the  committee  on  rosolutionH  re* 
ported  in  favor  of  miiintaininK  the  if  old 
standard  of  currency  unfit  intrrtititinna! 
bimetallism  could  Iw^ 
Teller,  a  delegate  from 
bolt  of  the  Silver  delegatt  «tjf- 


of 

1 


two    of    them,     representing    five    Wesi 
ern    Stales,    left    the    convention.     After 
their    withdrawal    William    McKinley,   o( 
Ohio,  and  Garret  A,  Hobart,  of  New  J^ 
sey,   were   selected    to   head   the   natioi 
ticket. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  held 
Chicago,  July  7-1 L  In  ?pite  of  the  pro 
tests  of  Eastern  Democrats,  a  platform 
was  adojjted  declaring  for  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  10  to  1.  William  J>  BavAi?  (g.  t?.), 
of  Nebraska,  who  made  a  thrilling  address 
to  the  delegates,  closing  with  the  words: 
"  We  shall  answer  to  their  demand  for  a 
gold  standard  by  saying  to  them,  you  shi 
not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  lal 
thirt  crown  of  tiiorns,  yon  Khali  not  cri 
cify  mankind  up^m  a  cross  of  gold," 
selected  aw  candidate  for  PrcHidcnt,  »i 
Arthur  B,  Sewall,  of  Maine,  for  Vi' 
President 
30 
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The  People's  party  or  Populist  conven-  simple  request,  a  response  of  confidence 

lion  was  held  in  St.   Louis,  July  22-25.  and  faith  in  the  President  which  seemed 

Bryan    was   endorsed    for   President,   but  natural  to  Americans,  but  which  created 

Thomaa  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  was  nomi-  amazement  abroad.     During  the  war  the 

nated    for    Vice-President,    the    Populists  public  acts  of  the  President  resulted  in 

believing  that  Sewall  would  withdraw  in  the  burying  forever  of  all  sectional  feeling 

his  favoTy  in  view  of  their  endorsement  of  throughout   the   country.     The   complica- 

Bryan.      Sewall   did   not  withdraw,   and  tions  that  followed  victory,  the  problems 

the  anger  thia  caused  did  much  to  offset  met  and  overcome  in  the  extension  of  our 

the  fusion  on  the  head  of  the  ticket.     A  territory    in    the    Philippines,    the    West 

so-called    Silver    convention    met    in    St.  Indies,  and  Samoa  could  not  be  foreseen, 

Louia    at    the    same    time   and    endorsed  but  the  President  met  them  one  by  one, 

Bryan  and  Sewall.  acting  always  within  the  law,  and  under 

When    the   Democratic   delegates    from  the  authority  of  Congress  whenever  possi- 

the  East  returned,  many  of  them  openly  ble,  and  solved  them  to  the  satisfaction 

repudiated   the   Silver   platform   and   an-  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 

nonnced  their  intention  of  voting  for  Mc-  with  the  respect  of  other  nations. 

Kinley.     Gradually,  however,  there  began  Long  before  the  meeting  of  the  Repub' 

a  movement  for  the  formation  of  a  new  lican  convention  in   1900,  McKinley*s  re* 

party,  and  on  Sept.  2,  there  met  in  In-  nomination  was  assured,  and  his  re-elec- 

dianapolis  a  convention  of  "Gold  Demo-  tion  was  as  certain  as  almost  any  future 

crats.**     This  convention  nominated  Gen.  event  in  politics. 

J.  !£.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  for  President,  In   the   campaign   of    1900   there   wer^ 

and  Gen.  8.  B.  Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  for  eight    Presidential    tickets    in    the    field, 

Vice-President.     The  convention  declared  viz.:   Republican,  William  McKinley  and 

for  the  single  gold  standard.  Theodore  Roosevelt ;   Democratic-Populist, 

With  affairs  in  this  condition  the  elec-  William  J.  Bryan  and  Adlai  E.   Steven- 

tion  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  between  son ;    Prohibition,   John   G.   Woollcy   and 

the  East  and  the  West.     Throughout  the  Henry     B.     Metcalf;     Middle-of-the-road, 

East  party  lines  were  forgotten,  and  New  or    Anti-fusion   People's   party,    Wharton 

York  City,  formerly  a  Democratic  strong-  Barker    and    Ignatius    Donnelly;     Social 

hold,  became  a  hot-bed  of  Republicanism,  Democratic,  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Job  Har- 

the  sound-money  parade  in  that  city  dur-  riman;  Social  Labor,  Joseph  F.  Malloney 

ing   September   being  a   sight  not   easily  and  Valentine  Remmel;  United  Christian 

forgotten.     Two   leading  features   of   the  party,    J.    F.    R.    Leonard    and    John    G. 

campaign    were    the    speech-making    tour  WooUey;  and  the  Union  Reform,  Seth  H. 

of    Candidate    Bryan    and    the    speeches  Ellis  and  Samuel  T.  Nicholas.     The  total 

made  by  Candidate  McKinley  to  thousands  popular  vote  was  13,969,770,  of  which  the 

of  people  who  went   to   Canton   to   visit  Republican   candidates   received   7,200,077 

him.     Bryan  made  over  475  addresses  in  and    the    Democratic  -  Populist    0,379,397. 

twenty-nine   States,   while   McKinley   ad-  The  Republican  candidates  received  849,455 

dressed  over  150,000  excursionists.  popular  votes  over  the  Democratic-Popu- 

McKinley   received   271    electoral   votes  list,  and  440,718  over  all  candidates.     Of 

out  of  447,  and  his  popular  plurality  was  the  electoral   vote  the  Republican   candi- 

nearly  850,000.    The  victory  was  regarded  dates   received    292   and   the   Democratic- 

rather  as  a  triumph  over  the  theory  of  Populist  165,  giving  the  former  a  majority 

free-silver  coinage  than  as  a  partisan  sue-  of  137.    On  his  second  inauguration  Presi- 

cess.  dent  McKinley  reappointed  his  entire  cab- 

The  entire  four  years  of  President  Mc-  inet    See  Cabinet,  President's. 

Kinley's  first  administration  were  history-  For  the  leading  events  in  President  Mc- 

making  years,  and  the  problems  he  had  to  Kinlcy's  administration   see  Acquisition 

face  were  greater  and  graver  than  those  op      Territory;      Annexed      Territory, 

confronted  by  any  other  President  since  Status  op;  Bryan,  William  Jennings; 

Lincoln.     When  war  with  Spam  was  un-  Clayton  -  Bulwer    Treaty;    Cuba;    Im- 

avoidable  Congress  placed  $60,000,000  at  perialism;    Philippine   Islands;    Porto 

the  disposal  of  the  President,  upon  his  Rico;  Spain;  United  States. 
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Shortlyafter  liiB«econd  inauguration  tbe   a  reception  at  the  Temple  of  Music,  with 
Pregident,  accoropanied  by  Mrs.  McKiniey,   Mr.  John  Q,  Milbum,  president  of  the  ex* 


the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  their 
wives,  madp  an  extended  tour  through  the 
South  and  West  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  party  was  received  with  fiuch  enthusi- 
ftMin  and  demonstrations  of  genuine  resspcct 
and  nifection  as  to  make  the  journey  one 
continuoua  triumph.  Unfortunately  a  por- 
tion of  the  trip  had  to  be  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs. 
McKinley  when  the  party  reached  San 
Francisco,  This  necessitated  an  earlier 
return  to  Washington  than  had  been  ex- 
pect<^,  and  with  rest  and  care  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinley was  restored  to  health. 


position,  at  his  right  hand.  Among  the 
throng  filing  past  the  President  walked  a 
medium-sized  young  man,  brown-haired 
and  smooth -shaven,  apparently  a  respect- 
able mechanic.  Bis  right  hand  was 
swathed  in  a  handkerchief,  and  as  he  ap^ 
proached  he  held  it  close  to  the  back  of 
the  man  in  front  of  him,  as  if  he  wished 
to  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible.  As  his 
turn  came  he  stopped  in  front  of  thf 
President.  Mr.  McKinley  smiled  and  ex* 
tended  his  hand.  As  he  did  so  two  r^ 
volver  shots  rang  out  sharply  above  the 
subdued  murmur  of  voices  and  the  ahuffl- 


The  President  had  accepted  an  invitation  ing  of  feet;  the  assassin  had  discharged  • 

to  attend  the  Pan- American  Exposition  on  concealed  revolver   through   the   hajidker- 

**  President**  Day/*  Sept,  5.     Accompanied  chief  wrapped  about  his  hand, 
by  Mrs.  McKinley,  he  spent  the  entire  day        As  the  smoke  cleared,  it  became  evidi 

at  the  fair,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mtide  Ihat  the  shots  had  taken  effect.   The  Pr< 

an  address  on  the  prosperity  of  the  coun-  dent  was  si?^u  to  stagger,  while  a  look 

try»  ending  w^ith  a  prayer  for  prosperity  bewilderment  passed  over  his  face.     Thea 

and  peace  to  all  nations,  he  sank  hack»  half  fainting,  into  the  arm* 

On   Friday  the  President  again  visited  of  Secretary  Cortelyou.  The  assassin,  Lecn 

the  exposition,  and  in  the  afternoon  held  Cxolgosjc,  a  Polish  anarchist,  was  aeiied  by 
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the  l^rstandera  and  was  with  difficulty  res-  daily  life  of  the  people.  They  open 
coed  from  immediate  death  by  the  police  mighty  storehouses  of  information  to  the 
and  aaeret  service  men.  student.   Every  exposition,  great  or  small, 

Hie  President  was  taken  to  the  emer-  has  helped  to  some  onward  step.  Ck)m- 
gencgr  hospital  on  the  exposition  grounds  parison  of  ideas  is  always  educational, 
and  fanmediAtely  operated  upon.  For  some  and  as  such  instructs  the  brain  and  hand 
days  the  reports  of  his  condition  were  so  of  man.  Friendly  rivalry  follows,  which 
ftiTOtmble  tiiat  the  Vice-President  and  is  the  spur  to  industrial  improvement, 
manbere  of  the  cabinet,  who  had  been  the  inspiration  to  useful  invention  and 
snmiBOiied  to  Buffalo,  felt  at  liberty  to  re-  to  high  endeavor  in  all  departments  of 
turn  to  their  homes,  but  on  Friday  the  human  activity.  It  exacts  a  study  of  the 
Pieildent  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  wants,  comforts,  and  even  the  whims  of 
bceethed  his  last  on  Saturday,  Sept.  14,  the  people,  and  recognizes  the  efficacy  of 
1901y  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  in  high  quality  and  new  prices  to  win  their 
the  momiiig.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  favor.  The  quest  for  trade  is  an  incentive 
atf  Hall,  Buffalo,  and  in  the  Capitol  at  to  men  of  business  to  devise,  invent,  im- 
WaaUngtcm.  The  last  ceremonies  were  prove,  and  economize  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
hdd  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  Can-  duction.  Business  life,  whether  among 
ton,  Ol  ourselves  or  with  other  people,  is  ever  a 

The  PreMenfs   Address  at   the  Pan-   sharp   struggle   for   success.      It  will   be 
Aw^miean  Exposition,  Sept.  5,  1901.     (The   none  the  less  so  in  the  future.     Without 
italicized    headings    to   the   various    sub<    competition  we  would  be  clinging  to  the 
divisions  of  this  address  are  not  in  the   clumsy  and  antiquated  processes  of  farm- 
original,   but   have  been  added   to  make   ing  and  manufacture  and  the  methods  of 
reference  easy.)     ______  business  of  long  ago,  and  the  twentieth 

would  be  no  further  advanced   than  the 

President  Milbum,  Director  -  General  eighteenth  century.  But  though  com- 
Buchanan,  Commissioners,  Ladies  and  mercial  competitors  we  are,  commercial 
Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  be  again  in  the  enemies  we  must  not  be. 
city  of  Buffalo  and  exchange  greetings  with  International  Assets. — ^The  Pan-Ameri- 
her  people,  to  whose  generous  hospitality  I  can  Exposition  has  done  its  work  thor- 
am  not  a  stranger  and  with  whose  good-  oughly,  presenting  in  its  exhibits  evi- 
will  I  have  been  repeatedly  and  signally  dences  of  the  highest  skill,  and  illustrating 
honored.  To-day  I  have  additional  satis-  the  progress  of  the  human  family  in  the 
faction  in  meeting  and  giving  welcome  to  Western  Hemisphere.  This  portion  of  the 
the  foreign  representatives  assembled  here,  earth  has  no  cause  for  humiliation  for 
whose  presence  and  participation  in  this  the  part  it  has  performed  in  the  march  of 
exposition  have  contributed  in  so  marked  civilization.  It  has  not  accomplished 
a  degree  to  its  interest  and  success.  To  everything;  far  from  it.  It  has  simply 
the  commissioners  of  the  dominion  of  done  its  best,  and  without  vanity  or  boast- 
Canada  and  the  British  colonies,  the  fulness,  and  recognizing  the  manifold 
French  colonies,  the  republics  of  Mexico  achievements  of  others,  it  invites  the 
and  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  friendly  rivalry  of  all  the  powers  in  the 
the  commissioners  of  Cuba  and  Porto  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce, 
Rico,  who  share  with  us  in  this  under-  and  will  co-operate  with  all  in  advancing 
taking,  we  give  the  hand  of  fellowship  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  humanity, 
and  felicitate  with  them  upon  the  triumphs  The  wisdom  and  energy  of  all  the  nations 
of  art,  science,  education,  and  manufact-  are  none  too  great  for  the  world's  work, 
ures  which  the  old  has  bequeathed  to  the  The  success  of  art,  science,  industry,  and 
new  century.  invention  is  an  international  asset  and  a 

Expositions  are  time-keepers  of  prog-  common  glory, 
ress.  They  record  the  world's  advance-  After  all,  how  near  one  to  the  other  is 
ment.  They  stimulate  the  energy,  enter-  every  part  of  the  world!  Modern  in- 
prise,  and  intellect  of  the  people,  and  ventors  have  brought  into  close  relation 
quicken  human  genius.  They  go  into  the  widely  separated  peoples  and  made  them 
home.  They  broaden  and  brighten  the  better  acquainted.  Geographic  and  politi- 
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cal  divisions  will  continue  to  exist,  but  the  fact  was  flashed  to  our  capital,  and 
distances  have  been  efTaced.  Swift  ships  the  swift  decdruction  that  followed  was  an- 
and  fast  trains  are  becoming  cosmopoli-  nounced  immediately  through  the  wonder- 
tan.  They  invade  fields  which  a  few  years  ful  medium  of  telegraphy.  So  accustomed 
ago  were  impenetrable.  The  world's  prod-  are  we  to  safe  and  easy  communication 
ucts  are  exchanged  as  never  before,  and  with  distant  lands  that  its  temporary 
with  increasing  transportation  facilities  interruption  even  in  ordinary  times  re- 
come  increasing  knowledge  and  larger  suits  in  loss  and  inconvenience.  We  shall 
trade.  Prices  are  fixed  with  mathematical  never  forget  the  days  of  anxious  waiting 
precision  by  supply  and  demand.  The  and  awful  suspense  when  no  information 
world's  selling  prices  are  regulated  by  was  permitted  to  be  sent  from  Peking, 
market  and  crop  reports.  We  travel  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
greater  distances  in  a  shorter  space  of  nations  in  China,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
time  and  with  more  ease  than  was  ever  munication  inside  and  outside  of  the 
dreamed  of  by  the  fathers.  Isolation  is  walled  capital,  were  surrounded  by  an 
no  longer  possible  or  desirable.  The  angry  and  misguided  mob  that  threatened 
same  important  news  is  read,  though  in  their  lives;  nor  the  joy  that  thrilled  the 
different  languages,  the  same  day  in  all  world  when  a  single  message  from  the 
Christendom.  The  telcgra-ph  keeps  us  ad-  government  of  the  United  States  brought 
vised  of  what  is  occurring  everywhere,  through  our  minister  the  first  news  of  the 
and  the  press  foreshadows,  with  more  or  safety  of  the  besieged  diplomats, 
less  accuracy,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
the  nations.  Market  prices  of  products  tury  there  was  not  a  mile  of  steam  rail- 
and  of  securities  are  hourly  known  in  road  on  the  globe.  Now  there  are  enough 
every  commercial  mart,  and  the  invest-  miles  to  make  its  circuit  many  times, 
ments  of  the  people  extend  beyond  their  Then  there  was  not  a  line  of  electric  tele- 
own  national  boundaries  into  the  remotest  graph ;  now  we  have  a  vast  mileage 
parts  of  the  earth.  Vast  transactions  are  traversing  all  lands  and  all  seas.  God  and 
conducted  and  international  exchanges  man  have  linked  the  nations  together, 
are  made  by  the  tick  of  the  cable.  Every  No  nation  can  longer  be  indifferent  to  any 
event  of  interest  is  immediately  bulle-  other.  And  as  we  are  brought  more  and 
tined.  The  quick  gathering  and  transmis-  more  in  touch  with  each  other  the  less 
sion  of  news,  like  rapid  transit,  are  of  re-  occasion  is  there  for  misunderstanding, 
cent  origin,  and  are  only  made  possible  by  and  the  stronger  the  disposition,  when  we 
the  genius  of  the  inventor  and  the  courage  have  differences,  to  adjust  them  in  the 
of  the  investor.  It  took  a  special  messen-  court  of  arbitration,  which  is  the  noblest 
ger  of  the  government,  with  every  facility  forum  for  the  settlement  of  international 
known  at  the  time  for  rapid  travel,  nine-  disputes. 

teen  days  to  go  from  the  city  of  Washing-  The  Nation* 8  Great  Prosperity. — My 
ton  to  New  Orleans  with  a  message  to  fellow  •  citizens,  trade  statistics  indicate 
General  Jackson  that  the  war  with  Eng-  that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  unex- 
land  had  ceased  and  a  treaty  of  peace  had  ampled  prosperity.  The  figures  are  almost 
been  signed.  How  different  now!  appalling.  They  show  that  we  are  util- 
Annihilation  of  Distance. — We  reached  izing  our  fields  and  forests  and  mines. 
General  Miles  in  Porto  Rico  by  cable,  and  and  that  we  are  furnishing  profitable  em- 
he  was  able  through  the  military  tele-  ployment  to  the  millions  of  working-men  . 
graph  to  stop  his  army  on  the  firing-line  throughout  the  United  States,  bringing 
with  the  message  that  the  United  States  comfort  and  happiness  to  their  homes  and 
and  Spain  had  signed  a  protocol  suspend-  making  it  possible  to  lay  by  savings  for 
ing  hostilities.  We  knew  almost  in-  old  age  and  disability.  That  all  the  peo- 
stantly  of  the  first  shot  fired  at  Santiago,  pie  are  participating  in  this  great  prob- 
and the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  Span-  perity  is  seen  in  every  American  com- 
ish  forces  was  known  at  Washington  with-  munity  and  shown  by  the  enormoua  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  of  its  consummation,  unprecedented  deposits  in  our  Bavings- 
The  first  ship  of  Cervera's  fleet  had  hardly  banks.  Our  duty  is  the  care  and  security 
emerged  from  that  hist'*  '          '^t  when  of  these  deposits,  and  their  safe  inv^tment 
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demands    the   highest   integrity   and   the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is 

best  business  capacity  of  those  in  charge  the  pressing  problem.     Commercial  wars 

of  these  depositories  of  the  people's  earn-  are  unprofitable.  A  policy  of  good- will  and 

ings.  friendly  trade  relations  will   prevent  re- 

We  have  a  vast  and  intricate  business,  prisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in  har- 
built  up  through  years  of  toil  and  struggle,  mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  meas- 
in  which  every  part  of  the  country  has  its  ures  of  retaliation  are  not. 
stake,  which  will  not  permit  of  either  If,  perchance,  some  of  our  tariffs  are 
neglect  or  of  imdue  selfishness.  No  nar-  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  en- 
row,  sordid  policy  will  subserve  it.  The  courage  and  protect  our  industries  at 
greatest  skill  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed 
manufacturers  and  producers  will  be  re-  to  extend  and  promote  our  markets 
quired  to  hold  and  increase  it.  Our  indus-  abroad  ?  Then,  too,  we  have  inadequate 
trial  enterprises,  which  have  grown  to  steamship  service.  New  lines  of  steamers 
such  great  proportions,  affect  the  homes  have  already  been  put  in  commission  be- 
and  occupations  of  the  people  and  the  wel-  tween  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  Unit- 
fare  of  the  country.  Our  capacity  to  pro-  ed  States  and  those  on  the  western  coasts 
duce  has  developed  so  enormously  and  our  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America, 
products  have  so  multiplied  that  the  These  should  be  followed  up  with  direct 
problem  of  more  markets  requires  our  steamship  lines  between  the  eastern  coast 
urgent  and  immediate  attention.  Only  a  of  the  United  States  and  South  American 
broad  and  enlightened  policy  will  keep  ports.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  times  is 
what  we  "have.  No  other  policy  will  get  direct  commercial  lines  from  our  vast  fields 
more.  In  these  times  of  marvellous  busi-  of  production  to  the  fields  of  consumption 
ness  energy  and  gain,  we  ought  to  be  look-  that  we  have  but  barely  touched.  Next 
ing  to  the  future,  strengthening  the  weak  in  advantage  to  having  the  thing  to  sell 
places  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  is  to  have  the  convenience  to  carry  it  to 
systems,  that  we  may  be  ready  for  any  the  buyer.  We  must  encourage  our  mer- 
storm  or  strain.  chant  marine.    We  must  have  more  ships. 

Reciprocity  Favored. — By  sensible  trade  They  must  be  under  the  American  flag, 

arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our  built  and  manned  and  owned  by  Ameri- 

home  production,  we  shall  extend  the  out-  cans.     These  will   not  only  be  profitable 

lets  for  our   increasing  surplus.     A  sys-  in  a  commercial  sense;  they  will  be  mes- 

tem  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange  of  sengcrs    of    peace    and    amity    wherever 

commodities  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  they  go. 

continued  and  healthful  growth  of  our  Isthmian  Canal  and  Pacific  Cable. — We 
export  trade.  We  must  not  repose  in  must  build  the  isthmian  canal,  which  will 
fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell  unite  the  two  oceans,  and  give  a  straight 
everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  line  of  water  communication  with  the 
such  a  thing  were  possible  it  would  not  be  western  coasts  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
best  for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  ica  and  Mexico.  The  construction  of  a 
deal.  We  should  take  from  our  customers  Pacific  cable  cannot  be  longer  postponed. 
such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  with-  In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  of 
out  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor,  national  interest  and  concern  you  are  per- 
Reciprocity  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  forming  an  important  part.  This  exposi- 
our  wonderful  industrial  development  un-  tion  would  have  touched  the  heart  of  that 
der  the  domestic  policy  now  firmly  es-  American  statesman  whose  mind  was  ever 
tablished.  What  we  produce  beyond  our  alert  and  thought  ever  constant  for  a 
domestic  consumption  must  have  a  vent  larger  commerce  and  a  truer  fraternity  of 
abroad.  The  excess  must  be  relieved  the  republics  of  the  New  World.  His 
through  a  foreign  outlet,  and  we  should  broad  American  spirit  is  felt  and  manifest- 
sell  everywhere  we  can  buy  and  wherever  ed  here.  He  needs  no  identification  to 
the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and  pro-  an  iiasemblage  of  Americans  anywhere,  for 
ductions,  and  thereby  make  a  greater  de-  the  name  of  Blaine  is  insoparately  asso- 
mand  for  home  labor.  ciated  witA  the  Pan-American  movement 

The  period  of  ezdusiveness  is  past.    The  which  finds  this  practical  and  substantial 
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espretuon«  and  wittch  we  all  hope  will  be 
firmly  advanced  by  the  Pan- American  Con- 
gress that  aBsembleB  this  autumn  in  thc» 
capital  of  Mexico.  The  good  work  will  go 
on.  It  cannot  be  stopped.  These  build- 
ings will  disappear;  this  creation  of  art 
and  beauty  and  industry  will  perish  from 
sight,  but  their  influence  will  remain  to 

K&ke  It  litre  beyond  !i8  too  short  iW\ng 
With  prabes  and  tbanksiclying. 

The  Victories  of  Peace. — Who  can  tell 
the  new  thoughts  that  have  been  awakened, 
the  ambitions  fired,  and  the  high  achieve- 
ments that  will  l»e  wrought  through  this 
exposition T  Gentlemen;  Let  us  ever  rc- 
meiuber  that  our  interest  is  in  concord, 
not  conflict,  and  that  our  real  eminence 
rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those 
of  war»  We  hope  that  all  who  are  repre- 
Bented  here  may  be  moved  to  higher  and 
Bobler  effort  for  their  own  and  the  world's 


good,  and  that  out  of  thii  city  may  come, 
not  only  greater  commerce  and  trade  for 
us  alU  but,  more  essential  than  these,  re- 
lations of  mutual  respect,  confidence,  and 
friendship,  which  will  deepen  and  endure. 

Our  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will 
graciously  vouchsafe  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  peace  to  all  our  neighbors,  and  like 
blessings  to  all  the  peoples  and  powers  of 
earth. 

The  OoncluMon  of  President  McKm^ 
hif*s  First  Inaufjural  Address^  Delivered 
in  Washing  ton  J  March  4,  1897. — In  oon- 
clnsion,  I  congratulate  the  country  upon 
the  fraternal  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
manifestations  of  good- will  everywhere  iOM 
apparent.  The  recent  election  not  onlj^f 
most  fortunately  demonstrated  the  oblit- 
eration of  sectional  or  geographical  lines, 
but  to  some  extent  also  the  prejudices 
which  for  years  have  distracted  our  coun- 
cils and  marred  our  true  greatness  as  a 
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nation.  The  triumph  of  the  people,  whose  it  is  clear.  It  upholds  the  gold  standard, 
verdict  is  carried  into  effect  to-day,  is  not  and  indorses  the  legislation  of  the  present 
the  triumph  of  one  section,  nor  wholly  of  Congress  by  which  that  standard  has  been 
one  party,  but  of  all  sections  and  all  the  effectively  strengthened, 
people.  The  North  and  the  South  no  longer  The  stability  of  our  national  currency 
divide  on  the  old  lines,  but  upon  principles  is  therefore  secure  so  long  as  those  who 
and  policies,  and  in  this  fact  surely  every  adhere  to  this  platform  are  kept  in  con- 
lover  of  the  country  can  find  cause  for  trol  of  the  government.  In  the  first  bat- 
true  felicitation.  Let  us  rejoice  in  and  tie  —  that  of  1896  —  the  friends  of  the 
cultivate  this  spirit;  it  is  ennobling,  and  gold  standard  and  of  sound  currency  were 
will  be  both  a  gain  and  blessing  to  our  triumphant,  and  the  country  is  enjoying 
beloved  country.  It  will  be  my  constant  the  fruits  of  that  victory.  Our  antago- 
aim  to  do  nothing,  and  permit  nothing  to  nists,  however,  are  not  satisfied.  They 
be  done,  that  will  arrest  or  disturb  this  compel  us  to  a  second  battle  upon  the 
growing  sentiment  of  unity  and  co-opera-  same  lines  on  which  the  first  was  fought 
tion,  this  revival  of  esteem  and  affiliation  and  won.  While  regretting  the  reopening 
which  now  animates  so  many  thousands  of  this  question,  which  can  only  disturb 
in  both  the  old  antagonistic  sections,  but  the  present  satisfactory  financial  condi- 
I  shall  cheerfully  do  everything  possible  tion  of  the  government  and  visit  uncer- 
to  promote  and  increase  it.  tainty    upon    our    great    business    enicr- 

To  keep  the  obligations  which  I  have  prises,    we    accept    the    issue    and    again 

reverently   taken    before   the    Lord    Most  invite  the  sound-money  forces  to  join  in 

High  will  be  my  single  purpose — my  con-  winning    another,    and    we    hope    a    per- 

stant  prayer;  and  I  shall  confidently  rely  manent,  triumph  for  an  honest  financial 

upon  the  forbearance  and  assistance  of  all  system  which  will  continue  inviolable  the 

the  people  in  the  discharge  of  my  solemn  public   faith. 

responsibilities.  Policy  of   the   Silver  Parties.  —  As   in 

Second  Letter  of  Acceptance, — ^The  fol-  1890,  the  three  silver  parties  are  united 

lowing  letter,  addressed  to  the  chairman  under  the  same  leader  who,  immediately 

of  the  notification  committee  of  the  Re-  after    the   election    of   that   year,    in    an 

publican  National  Convention,  is  one  of  address  to  the  bimetallists,  said: 

tlie  meet  important  papers  in  the  politi-  *'  The  friends  of  bimetallism  have  not 

cal  iiistory  of  the  country.     It  not  only  been  vanquished;   they  have  simply  been 

conriders  with  much  detail  and  clearness  overcome.      They    believe    that    the    gold 

tlie  engrossing  interests  of  a  most  event-  standard  is  a   conspiracy  of  the  money- 

ful  epoch,  but  it  discloses  without  reserve  changers  against  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 

the  policy  and  intentions  of  President  Mc-  man    race,    and    they    will    continue    the 

Kinley'a  administration.      (The  'italicized  warfare  against  it." 

beadiogs   to  the  Tarrous   subdivisions   of  The    policy   thus   proclaimed   has   been 

this  letter  are  not  in  the  original,  but  accepted  and  confirmed  by  these  parties. 

baye  been  added  to  make  reference  easy.)  The  Silver  Democratic  platform  of  1900 

continues    the    warfare    against    the    so- 

ExBcunvB  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C,  called  gold  conspiracy  when  it  expressly 

Sept,  8, 1900.  says: 

TU  Bon.  Henry  Cahot  Lodge,  Chairman  ,,"  ^^'    "''^'r^'i  l^'    ^'T'lLa''^    ^^""^ 

Notification  Committee:  (the  Chicago)    platform  of   1896  for   an 

American   financial    system   made   by   the 

Mt  deab  Sir, — The  nomination  of  the  American    people    for    themselves,    which 

Republican  National  Convention  of  June  shall   restore   and  maintain  a  bimetallic 

19,  1900,  for  the  office  of  the  President  price  level,  and  as  part  of  such  system 

of  the  United  States,  which,  as  the  official  the    immediate    restoration    of    the    free 

representative  of  the  convention,  you  have  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 

conveyed  to  me,  is  accepted.    I  have  care-  at  the  present  ratio  of  16  to  1,  without 

fully  examined  the  platform  adopted  and  waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  oth- 

give  to  it  my  hearty  approval.    Upon  the  er  nation." 

great  issue  of  the  last  national  election  So  the  issue  is  presented.     It  will  be 
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noted  that  the  demand  is  for  the  imme-  to  discuss.  All  of  them  are  important, 
diate  restoration  of  the  free  coinage  of  Whichever  party  is  successful  will  be 
silver  at  16  to  1.  If  another  issue  is  bound  in  conscience  to  carry  into  admin- 
paramount,  this  is  immediate.  It  will  istration  and  legislation  its  several  dec- 
admit  of  no  delay  and  will  suffer  no  post-  larations  and  doctrines.  One  declaration 
ponement.  will    be    as    obligatory    as    aiiother,    but 

Turning  to  the  other  associated  parties  all    are    not   immediate.     It    is   not   pos- 

we   find    in    the   Populist    national    plat-  sible  that  those  parties  would  treat  the 

form,  adopted  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  May  doctrine  of  16  to  1,  the  inunediate  real- 

10,  1000,  the  following  declaration:  ization   of   which   is   demanded   by   their 

"We  pledge  anew  the  People's  party  nev-  several  platforms,  as  void  and  inoperative 

er  to  cease  the  agitation  until  this  finan-  in   the  event  that  they  shall  be  clothed 

cial  conspiracy  is  blotted  from  the  statute  with   power.     Otherwise  their   profession 

book,  the  Lincoln  greenback  restored,  the  of  faith  is  insincere.     It  is  therefore  the 

bonds  all  paid,  and  all  corporation  money  imperative  business  of   those  opposed   to 

forever  retired.     We  reaffirm  the  demand  this  financial  heresy  to  prevent  the  tri- 

for   the   reopening   of   the   mints   of   the  umph  of  the  parties  whose  union  is  only 

United  States  for  the  free  and  unlimited  assured  by  adherence  to  the  silver  issue, 

coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present  Will  the  American  people,  through  indif- 

legal  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  immediate  in-  ference   or    fancied    security,   hazard   the 

crease  in  the  volume  of  silver  coins  and  overthrow  of  the  wise  financial  legislation 

certificates  thus  created  to  be  substituted,  of  the  past  year  and  revive  the  danger  of 

dollar  for  dollar,  for  the  bank-notes  issued  the   silver   standard   with   all   of   the  in- 

by    private    corporations    under    special  evitable  evils  of  shattered  confidence  and 

privilege  granted   by   law   of   March    14,  general  disaster  which  justly  alarmed  and 

1900,  and  prior  national  banking  laws."  aroused  them   in   1896? 

The  platform  of  the  Silver  party,  The  Chicago  platform  of  1896  is  re- 
adopted  at  Kansas  City,  July  6,  1900,  affirmed  in  its  entirety  by  the  Kansas 
makes  the  following  announcement:  City  convention.    Nothing  has  been  omit- 

"  We  declare  it  to  be  our  intention  to  ted  or  recalled ;  so  that  all  the  perils  then 
lend  our  efforts  to  the  repeal  of  this  cur-  threatened  are  presented  anew  with  the 
rency  law,  which  not  only  repudiates  the  added  force  of  a  deliberate  reaffirmation, 
ancient  and  time-honored  principles  of  Four  years  ago  the  people  refused  to 
the  American  people  before  the  Constitu-  place  the  seal  of  their  approval  upon 
tion  was  adopted,  but  is  violative  of  the  these  dangerous  and  revolutionary  policies, 
principles  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  and  this  year  they  will  not  fail  to  record 
we  shall  not  cease  our  efforts  until  there  again  their  earnest  dissent, 
has  been  established  in  its  place  a  mone-  The  Work  of  Congress. — ^The  Repub- 
tary  system  based  upon  the  free  and  un-  lican  party  remains  faithful  to  its  prin- 
limited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  into  ciples  of  a  tariff  which  supplies  sufficient 
money  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  revenues  for  the  government  and  adequate 
to  1  by  the  independent  action  of  the  protection  to  our  enterprises  and  pro- 
United  States,  under  which  system  all  dueers.  and  of  reciprocity  which  opens 
paper  money  shall  be  issued  by  the  gov-  foreign  markets  to  the  fruits  of  Ameri- 
emment,  and  all  such  money  coined  or  ran  labor,  and  furnishes  new  channels 
issued  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender  in  pay-  through  which  to  market  the  surplus 
ment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  of  American  farms.  The  time-honored 
without  exception."  prineiplej*    of    protection    and    reciprocity 

In  all  three  platforms  these  parties  an-  were  the  first  pledges  of  Kepublican  vic- 

nounce  that  their  efforts  shall  be  unceas-  tory  to  be  written  into  public  law.  ' 

ing   until   the   gold   act   shall   be   blotted  The  present  Congress  has  given  to  Alas- 

from  the  statute  books  and  the  free  and  ka    a    territorial    government    for    which 

unlimited   coinage   of   silver   at   16   to    1  it  had  waited  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

shall  take  its  place.  century;  has  established  a  representative 

All  the  Issues   Important,  —  The  rela-  government  in  Hawaii;  has  enacted  bills 

tive  importance  of  the  issues  I  do  not  stop  for   the   most   liberal    treatment   of   the 
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pensioners    and    their    widows;    h&s    re-  Orotcth  of  Foreign  Trade. — Our  foreign 

Tived  the  free  homestead  policy.     In  its  trade  shows  a   satisfactory  and   increas- 

great   financial   law   it  provided  for   the  ing  growth.     The  amount  of  our  exports 

establishment   of   banks   of   issue   with   a  for  the  year   1900  over  those  of  the  ex- 

cnpital  of  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of  vil-  ceptionally     prosperous     year     of     1899 

lages  and  rural  communities,  and  bringing  was    about    $500,000    for    every    day    of 

the  opportunity  for  profitable  business  in  the  year,  and  these  sums  have  gone  into 

banking  within  the  reach  of  moderate  cap-  the  homes  and  enterprises  of  the  people, 

ital.     Many   are   already   availing    them-  There  has  been  an  increase  of  over  $50,- 

selves  of  this  privilege.  000,000    in    the    exports    of    agricultural 

Prosperity     of     the     Country, — ^During  products;    $92,602,220    in    manufactures, 

the    past    year    more    than    $19,000,000  and  in  the  products  of  the  mines  of  over 

United  States  bonds  have  been  paid  from  $10,000,000.     Our   trade  balances   cannot 

the    surplus    revenues    of    the    treasury,  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 

and  in  addition  $25,000,000  2  per  cents,  the    country.      In    1898   we    sold    abroad 

matured,   called   by   the  government,   are  $615,432,676   of   products   more   than   we 

in  process  of  payment.     Pacific  Railroad  bought  abroad;  in  1899, $529,874,813, and 

bonds   issued   by   the   government   in   aid  in  1900,  $544,471,701,  making  during  the 

of  the  roads  in  the  sum  of  nearly  $44,000,-  three  years  a  total  balance  in  our  favor 

000  have  been  paid  since  Dec.  31,   1897.  of  $1,689,779,190  —  nearly  five  times  the 

The  treasury  balance  is  in  satisfactory  con-  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  for  the  whole 

dition,  showing  on  Sept.  1  $135,419,000,  in  period  of  108  years,  from  1790  to  June  30, 

addition  to  the  $150,000,000  gold  reserve  1897,  inclusive. 

held  in  the  treasury.  The  government's  Four  hundred  and  thirty  -  six  million 
relations  with  the  Pacific  railroads  have  dollars  of  gold  have  been  added  to  the  gold 
been  substantially  closed,  $124,421,000  be-  stock  of  the  United  States  since  July  1, 
ing  received  from  these  roads,  the  greater  1896.  The  law  of  March  14,  1900,  author- 
part  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  with  ized  the  refunding  into  2  per  cent,  bonds 
ample  securities  for  payments  deferred.  of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  represented 

Instead  of  diminishing,  as  was  predict-  by  the  3  per  cents,  due  in  1908,  the  4  per 

ed    four   years    ago,    the   volume   of   our  cents,  due  in  1907,  and  the  5  per  cents,  due 

currency    is   greater    per   capita   than   it  in  1904,  aggregating  $840,000,000.     More 

has  ever  been.    It  was  $21.10  in  1896.    It  than  one-third  of  the  sum  of  these  bonds 

had  increased  to  $26.25  on  July  1,  1900,  was   refunded   in   the   first   three   months 

and  $26.85  on  Sept.   1,   1900.     Our  total  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  on  Sept. 

money  on  July  1,  1896,  was  $1,506,434,966;  1  the  sum  had  been  increased  more  than 

on  July  1,  1900,  it  was  $2,062,425,490,  and  $33,000,1)00,  making  in  all  $330,578,050,  re- 

$2,096,683,042  on  Sept.  1,  1900.  suiting  in  a  net  saving  of  over  $8,379,520. 

Our  industrial  and  agricultural  con-  The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  government 
ditions  are  more  promising  than  they  for  the  fiscal  year  1000  were  $79,527,060 
have  been  for  many  years;  probably  more  in  excess  of  its  expenditures. 
so  than  they  have  ever  been.  Prosperity  Decreased  Expenditures. — While  our  re- 
abounds  everywhere  throughout  the  re-  ceipts,  both  from  customs  and  internal 
public.  I  rejoice  that  the  Southern  as  revenue,  have  been  greatly  increased,  our 
well  as  the  Northern  States  are  enjoying  expenditures  have  been  decreasing.  Civil 
a  full  share  of  these  improved  national  and  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  fiscal 
conditions,  and  that  all  are  contributing  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  were  nearly 
so  largely  to  our  remarkable  industrial  $14,000,000  less  than  in  1899,  while  on 
development.  The  money  -  lender  receives  the  war  account  there  is  a  decrease  of 
lower  rewards  for  his  capital  than  if  more  than  $95,000,000.  There  were  re- 
it  were  invested  in  active  business.  The  quired  $8,000,000  less  to  support  the  navy 
rates  of  interest  are  lower  than  they  have  this  year  than  last,  and  the  expenditures 
ever  been  in  this  country,  while  those  on  account  of  Indians  were  nearly  $2,750,- 
things  which  are  produced  on  the  farm  000  less  than  in  1899.  The  only  two 
and  in  the  workshop,  and  the  labor  pro-  items  of  increase  in  the  public  exponsoH 
ducing  them,  have  advanced  in  value.  of   1900  over  1899  are  for  pcnsioi)s  ^^(1 
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penditures,  the  Congress  at  its  next  ses- 
sion should  reduce  taxation  very  mate- 
rially. 

Five  years  ago  we  were  selling  govern- 
ment honds  bearing  as  high  as  5  per  cent. 
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interest  on  the  public  debt.  For  1890  The  British  government  declined  to  ac- 
we  expended  for  pensions  $130,394,929,  and  cept  the  intervention  of  any  power, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900  our  payments  on  ^eed  of  American  Shipping. — Ninety- 
this  account  amounted  to  $140,877,316.  one  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and  imports 
The  net  increase  of  interest  on  the  pub-  are  now  carried  by  foreign  ships.  For 
lie  debt  of  1900  over  1899  required  by  the  ocean  transportation  we  pay  annually  to 
war  loan  was  $203,408.25.  While  Congress  foreign  ship  -  owners  over  $165,000,000. 
authorized  the  government  to  make  a  war  We  ought  to  own  the  ships  for  our  carry- 
loan  of  $400,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  ing- trade  with  the  world,  and  we  ought 
the  war  with  Spain,  only  $200,000,000  of  to  build  them  in  American  ship-yards  and 
bonds  were  issued,  bearing  3  per  cent,  in-  man  them  with  American  sailors.  Our 
terest,  which  were  promptly  and  patriot-  own  citizens  should  receive  the  transpor- 
ically  taken  by  our  citizens.  tation  charges  now  paid  to  foreigners.     I 

Unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  to    have  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
reduce  our  revenues  or   increase  our   ex-    this   subject   in   my  several   annual   mes- 

sages.    In  that  of  Dec.  6,  1897,  I  said: 
"  Most  desirable  from  every  stand-point- 

of  national  interest  and  patriotism  is  the 

effort   to    extend    our    foreign    commerce. 

To  this  end  our  merchant  marine  should 
interest.  Now  we  are  redeeming  them  be  improved  and  enlarged.  We  should 
with  a  bond  at  par  bearing  2  per  cent,  do  our  full  share  of  the  carrying  -  trade 
interest.  We  are  selling  our  surplus  prod-  of  the  world.  We  do  not  do  it  now.  We 
ucts  and  lending  our  surplus  money  to  should  be  the  laggard  no  longer." 
Europe.  One  result  of  our  selling  to  oth-  In  my  message  of  Dec.  6,  1899,  I  said: 
er  nations  so  much  more  than  we  have  "  Our  national  development  will  be  one- 
bought  from  them  during  the  past  three  sided  and  unsatisfactory  so  long  as  the 
years  is  a  radical  improvement  of  our  remarkable  growth  of  our  inland  indus- 
financial  relations.  The  great  amounts  of  tries  remains  unaccompanied  by  progress 
capital  which  have  been  borrowed  of  Eu-  on  the  seas.  There  is  no  lack  of  oonsti- 
rope  for  our  rapid  material  development  tutional  authority  for  legislation  which 
have  remained  a  constant  drain  upon  our  shall  give  to  the  country  maritime 
resources  for  interest  and  dividends,  and  strength  commensurate  with  its  Indus- 
made  our  money  markets  liable  to  con-  trial  achievements  and  with  its  rank 
stant  disturbances  by  calls  for  payment  or  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
hea\y  sales  of  our  securities  whenever  "  The  past  year  has  recorded  exceptional 
moneyed  stringency  or  panic  occurred  activity  in  our  ship-yards,  and  the  prom- 
abroad.  W^e  have  now  been  paying  these  ises  of  continual  prosperity  in  ship-build- 
debts  and  bringing  home  many  of  our  ing  are  abundant.  Advanced  legislation 
securities  and  establishing  countervail-  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  has  been 
ing  credits  abroad  by  our  loans  and  plac-  enacted.  Our  coast -trade  under  regula- 
ing  ourselves  upon  a  sure  foundation  of  tions  wisely  framed  at  the  beginning  of 
financial  independence.  the   government  and   since  shows  results 

Action  in  the  Boer  War, — In  the  un-    for  the  past  fiscal  year  unequalled  in  our 
fortunate   contest   between   Great   Britain 


and  the  Boer  states  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  in  accordance  with  its  well- 
known  traditional  policy.  It  did  not  hes- 
itate, however,  when  requested  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  South  African  republics, 
to  exercise  its  good  offices  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
while  the  South  African  republics  made 
like  request  of  other  powers,  the  United 
gt^tes  was  the  only  one  which  complied. 


records  or  those  of  any  other  power.  We 
shall  fail  to  realize  our  opportunities, 
however,  if  we  complacently  regard  only 
matters  at  home  and  blind  ourselves  to 
the  necessity  of  securing  our  share  in  the 
valuable  carrying-trade  of  the  world.** 

I    now   reiterate   these   views. 

The  Tntcr-Ocranic  Canal, — A  subject  of 
immediate  importance  to  our  country  is 
the  completion  of  a  great  waterway  of 
commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  P*i- 
cific.    The  construction  of  a  maritime  0%' 
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nal  is  now  more  than  ever  indispensable  labor    in    a    depreciated    currency.      For 

to  that  intimate  and  ready  communica-  labor,  a  short  day  is  better  than  a  short 

tion   between   our    Eastern   and   Western  dollar;  one  will  lighten  the  burdens;  the 

eeaports  demanded  by  the  annexation  of  other   lessens  the  rewards  of   toil.     The 

the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  expansion  one  will  promote  contentment  and  inde- 

of  our  influence  and  trade  in  the  Pacific  pendence;    the   other    penury    and    want. 

Our  national  policy  more  imperatively  The  wages  of  labor  should   be  adequate 

than    ever   calls   for   its   completion   and  to  keep  the  home  in  comfort,  educate  the 

control  by  this  government,  and  it  is  be-  children,  and,  with   thrift  and  economy, 

lieved  that  the  next  session  of  Congress,  lay  something  by  for  the  days  of  infirmity 

after  receiving  the  full  report  of  the  com-  and  old  age. 

mission  appointed  under  the  act  approved  Civil    Service   Reform. — ^Practical    civil 

March  3,  1899,  will  make  provisions  for  service  reform  has  always  had  the  support 

the    sure   accomplishment   of    this    great  or  encouragement  of  the  Republican  party, 

work.  The  future  of  the  merit  system  is  safe 

Trusts  and  Labor,  —  Ck)mbinations  of  in  its  hands.  During  the  present  adminis- 
capital  which  control  the  market  in  com-  tration,  as  occasions  have  arisen  for  mod- 
modities  necessary  to  the  general  use  of  ification  or  amendment  in  the  existing 
the  people,  by  suppressing  natural  and  civil  service  law  and  rules,  they  have 
ordinary  competition,  thus  enhancing  been  made.  Important  amendments  were 
prices  to  the  general  consumer,  are  ob-  promulgated  by  executive  order  under 
noxious  to  the  common  law  and  the  pub-  date  of  May  29,  1899,  having  for  their 
lie  welfare.  They  are  dangerous  conspir-  principal  purpose  the  exception  from  com- 
acies  against  the  public  good  and  should  petitive  examination  of  certain  places  in- 
be  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  or  volving  fiduciary  responsibilities  or  duties 
penal  legislation.  Publicity  will  be  a  of  a  strictly  confidential,  scientific,  or 
helpful  influence  to  check  the  evil.  Uni-  executive  character,  which  it  was  thought 
formityof  legislation  in  the  several  States  miglit  better  be  filled  either  by  non-com- 
should  be  secured.  Discrimination  between  petitive  examination  or  by  other  tests  of 
what  is  injurious  and  what  is  useful  and  fitness  in  the  discretion  of  the  appointing 
necessary  in  business  operations  is  es-  ofiicer.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  expe- 
sential  to  the  wise  and  effective  treat-  rience  of  more  than  a  year  has  vindicated 
ment  of  this  subject.  Honest  co-operation  these  changes,  in  the  marked  improvement 
of  capital  is  necessary  to  meet  new  busi-  of  the  public  service.  The  merit  system,  as 
nes8  conditions  and  extend  our  rapidly  far  as  practicable,  is  made  the  basis  for 
increasing  foreign  trade,  but  conspiracies  appointments  to  office  in  our  new  terri- 
and    combinations    intended    to    restrict  tory. 

business,   create   monopolies,   and   control  Pensions  should  he  Liberal, — The  Amer- 

prices  should  be  effectively  restrained.  ican    people    are    profoundly    grateful    to 

The  best  service  which  can  be  rendered  the    soldiers,    sailors,    and    marines    who 

to  labor  is  to  afford  it  an  opportunity  for  have    in    every    time    of    conflict    fought 

steady  and  remunerative  employment,  and  their   country's   battles  and   defended   its 

give  it  every  encouragement  for  advance-  honor.      The    survivors    and    the    widows 

ment.    The  policy  that  .subserves  this  end  and   orphans    of    those    who   have    fallen 

is   the  true  American  policy.     The  past  are  justly  entitled  to  receive  the  generous 

three  years  have  been  more  satisfactory  and  considerate  care  of  the  nation.     Few 

to  American  workingmen  than  many  pre-  are  now  left  of  those  who  fought  in  the 

ceding  years.    Any  change  of  the  present  Mexican    War,    and    while    many   of   the 

industrial  or  financial  policy  of  the  gov-  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  still  spared 

emment    would    be    disastrous    to    their  to  us,  their  numbers  are  rapidly  dimin- 

higfaest    interests.     With    prosperity    at  ishing  and  age  and  infirmity  are  increas- 

home  and  an  increasing  foreign   market  ing   their    dependence.     These,    with    the 

for  American  products,  employment  should  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  War,  will  no^  be 

C9ntinne   to  wait   upon   labor,   and   with  neglected   by  their   grateful    countrymen. 

the  present  gold   standard   the  working-  The  pension  laws  have  been  liberal.   Tliey 

ipao  i$  secured  against  payment  for  his  should  be  justly  administered  and  will  be. 
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Preference   should   be   given   to   the   sol-  the    United    States,    Congress    complied 

diens,  sailors,  and  marines,  their  widows  with    my   reconmiendation    by   removing, 

and  orphans,  with  respect  to  employment  on    May    1    last,    85    per    cent,    of    the 

in  the  public  service.  duties    and    providing    for    the    removal 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, — ^We  have  been  of  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  on  March 

in  possession  of  Cuba  since  Jan.  1,  1899.  1.   1902,  or  earlier,  if  the  legislature  of 

We  have  restored   or^er  and   established  Porto   Rico  shall   provide   local   revenues 

domestic  tranquillity.     We  have  fed  the  for  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  govem- 

starving,   clothed   the   naked,   and   minis-  ment. 

tered   to    the   sick.      We   have   improved       During  this  intermediate  period  Porto 

the  sanitary  condition  of  the  island.     We  Rican   products   coming   into   the   United 

have  stimulated  industry,  introduced  pub-  States  pay  a  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 

lie  education,  and  taken  a  full  and  com-  rates    under    the    Dingley    act,    and    our 

prehensive    enumeration    of    the    inhabi-  goods   going   to   Porto   Rico   pay   a   like 

tants.     The  qualification  of  electors  has  rate.    The  duties  thus  paid  and  collected, 

been   settled,   and   under   it   officers   have  both  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States, 

been  chosen  for  all  the  municipalities  of  are  paid  to  the  government  of  Porto  Rico; 

Cuba.     These  local  governments  are  now  and  no  part  thereof  is  taken  by  the  na« 

in  operation,  administered  by  the  people,  tional    government.      All    of    the    duties 

Our  military  establishment  has  been  re-  from  Nov.  I,  1898,  to  June  30,  1900,  ag- 

duced  from  43,000  men  to  less  than  6,000.  gregating  the  sum  of  $2,250,523.21,  paid 

An  election  has  been  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  custom  houses  in  the  United  States 

on   Sept.    15,   under   a   fair   election   law  upon  Porto  Rican  products  under  the  laws 

already  tried  in  the  municipal  elections,  existing  prior  to  the  above-mentioned  act 

to  choose  members  of  a  constitutional  con-  of  Congress,  have  gone  into  the  treasury 

vention,  and  the  convention  by  the  same  of  Porto  Rico  to  relieve  the  destitute  and 

order  is  to  assemble  on   the  first  Mon-  for  schools  and  other  public  purposes, 
day  of  November  to  frame  a  constitution       In  addition  to  this,  we  have  expended 

upon   which   an   independent   government  for  relief,  education,  and  improvement  of 

for   the  island  will   rest.     All   this  is  a"  loads    the    sum    of    $1,513,084.95.     The 

long  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  sacred  United  States  military  force  on  the  isl- 

guarantees  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  and  has  been  reduced  from  11,000  to  1,500, 

We  hold  Porto  Rico  by  the  same  title  and   native   Porto   Ricans   constitute  for 

as  the  Philippines.     The  treaty  of  peace  the  most  part  the  local  constabulary, 
which  ceded  us  the  one  conveyed  to  us  the       Under  the  new  law  and  the  inaugnra- 

other.     Congress  has  given  to  this  island  tion  of  civil  government  there  has  been 

a   government   in   which   the   inhabitants  a    gratifying    revival    of    business.      The 

participate,    elect    their   own    legislature,  manufactures  of  Porto  Rico  are  develop- 

enact  their  own  local  laws,  provide  their  ing;  her  imports  are  increasing,  her  tariff 

own    system    of   taxation,    and    in    these  is  yielding  increased   returns,   her   fields 

respects  have  the  same  power  and  privi-  are  being  cultivated,  free  schools  are  being 

leges  enjoyed  by  other  territories  belong-  established.     Notwithstanding   the  many 

ing  to   the   United   States,   and   a   much  embarrassments  incident  to  a  change  of 

larger   measure   of    self-government    than  national  conditions,  she  is  rapidly  showing 

was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisi-  the  good  effects  of  her  new  relations  to 

ana  under  Jefferson.     A  district  court  of  this   nation. 

the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico  has  been       The  Philippine  Problem. — ^For  the  sake 

established    and    local    courts    have    been  of   full   and   intelligent  understanding  of 

inaugurated,   all    of   which   are   in    oper-  the   Philippine  question,   and  to  give  to 

ation.  the   people  authentic   information  of  the 

The   generous   treatment   of   the   Porto  acts   and   aims   of   the  administration,  I 

Ricans    accords    with    the    most    lil>eral  present  at  some  length  the  events  of  im- 

thought  of  our  outi  country  and  encour-  portance  leading  up  to  the  present  sitn- 

ages   the  In'st   aspirations   of   the   people  ation.     The    purposes    of    the    executive 

of  the  island.     While  they  do  not  have  are  best  revealed  and  can  best  be  judged 

instant  free  commercial  intercourse  with  by  what  he  has  done  and  is  doin^.    It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  govern-  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  in  the  ful- 

ment  has   been  used  for  the  liberty,  the  filment   of   high   public   and   moral   obli- 

peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Philip-  gations.     We   had  no   design   of   aggran- 

pine    peoples,    and    that    force    has    been  dizement,   and   no  ambition   of   conquest, 

employed  only  against  force  which  stood  Through  the  long  course  of  repeated  rep- 

in  the  way  of   the   realization  of   these  resentations  which  preceded  and  aimed  to 

ends.  avert  the  struggle  and  in  the  final  arbit- 

On   April   25,    1898,  Ckingress  declared  rament   of   force,   this   country   was    ini- 

that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Spain  pclled  solely  by  the  purpose  of  relieving 

and  the  United  States.    On  May  1,  1898,  grievous  wrongs  and  removing  long-exist- 

Admiral    Dewey    destroyed    the    Spanish  ing  conditions  which  disturbed  its  tran- 

fleet  in  Manila  Bay.     On  May  19,  1898,  quillity,   which   shocked   the   moral   sense 

Major  -  General    Merritt,    United    States  of  mankind,  and  which  could  no  longer 

army,    was    placed    in    command    of    the  be  endured. 

military  expedition  to  Manila,  and  direct-  "  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  United 
ed  among  other  things  to  immediately  States,  in  making  peace,  should  follow 
''publish  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  same  high  rule  of  conduct  which 
we  oome  not  to  make  war  upon  the  people  guided  it  in  facing  war.  It  should  be  as 
of  the  Philippines,  nor  upon  any  part  scrupulous  and  magnanimous  in  the  Con- 
or faction  among  them,  but  to  protect  eluding  settlement  as  it  was  just  and  hu- 
them  in  their  homes,  in  their  employ-  mane  in  its  original  action.  .  .  .  Our  aim 
roents,  and  in  their  personal  and  re-  in  the  adjustment  of  peace  should  be  di- 
ligious  rights.  All  persons  who,  either  rected  to  lasting  results,  and  to  the 
by  active  aid  or  by  honest  submission,  achievement  of  the  common  good  under 
co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  its  the  demands  of  civilization,  rather  than 
efforts  to  give  effect  to  this  beneficent  to  ambitious  designs.  .  .  . 
purpose  will  receive  the  reward  of  its  "  Without  any  original  thought  of  com- 
support  and  protection."  plete  or  even  partial  acquisition,  the  pres- 

On  July  3,  1898,  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  ence  and  success  of  our  arms  in  Manila 

attempting  to  escape  from  Santiago  Har-  imposes  upon  us  obligations  which  we  can- 

bor,  was  destroyed  by  the  American  fleet,  not  disregard.    The  march  of  events  rules 

and  on  July   17,   1898,  the  Spanish  gar-  and  overrules  human  action.    Avowing  un- 

rison  in  the  city  of  Santiago  surrendered  reservedly  the  purpose  which  has  animated 

to  the  commander  of  the  American  forces,  all  our  effort,  and  still  solicitous  to  ad- 

Peace    Envoys*    Instructions.  —  Follow-  here  to  it,  we  cannot  be  unmindful  that 

ing    these    brilliant    victories,    on    Aug.  without  any  desire  or  design  on  our  part 

12,  1898,  upon  the  initiative  of  Spain,  hos-  the  war  has  brought  us  new  duties  and 

tilities    were    suspended    and    a    protocol  responsibilities  which  we  must  meet  and 

was    signed    with    a    view    to    arranging  discharge   as  becomes  a   great  nation  on 

terms  of  peace  between  the  two  govern-  whose  growth  and  career  from  the  begin- 

ments.     In  pursuance  thereof  I  appointed  ning   the   Ruler   of   Nations    has    plainly 

as    commissioners    the    following    distin-  written  the  high  command  and  pledge  of 

guished   citizens   to  conduct   the  negotia-  civilization." 

tions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States:  On  Oct.  28,  1898,  while  the  peace  corn- 
William  R.  Day,  of  Ohio;  William  P.  mission  was  continuing  its  negotiations 
Frye,  of  Maine;  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  in  Paris,  the  following  additional  instruc- 
Minnesota;    George    Gray,    of    Delaware,  tion  was  sent: 

and   Whitelaw   Reid,  of  New   York.     In  "  It  is  imperative  upon  us  that  as  vic- 

addressing   the   peace   commission   before  tors  we  should  be  governed  only  by  motives 

its  departure  for  Paris,  I  said :  which  will  exalt  our  nation.     Territorial 

"  It  is  my  wish  that  throughout  the  ne-  expansion    should   be   our    least    concern, 

gotiations  intrusted  to  the  commission  the  that  we  shall  not  shirk  the  moral  obliga- 

purpose  and  spirit  with  which  the  United  tions  of  our  victory  is  of  the  greatest. 

States  accepted  the  unwelcome  necessity  It  is  undisputed  that  Spain's  authority 

of  war  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  is   permanently   destroyed   in   every   part 

We  took  up  arms  only  in  obedience  to  of  the  Philippines.    To  leave  any  part  in 
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her  feeble  control  now  would  increase  our  Orders    to    Military    Commander, — ^The 

difficulties  and  be  opposed  to  the  inter-  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  <m  Dee.  10, 

ests  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Nor  can  we  per-  1898.    By  its  terms  the  archipelago  known 

niit  Spain  to  transfer  any  of  the  islands  as  the  Philippine  Islands  was  ceded  by 

to  another  power.    Nor  can  we  invite  an-  Spain  to  the  United  States.    It  was  also 

other  power  or  powers  to  join  the  United  provided  that  "  the  civil  rights  and  polit- 

States  in  sovereignty  over  them.    We  must  ical  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 

either  hold  them  or  turn  them  back  to  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United 

Spain.  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Con- 

"  Consequently,  grave  as  are  the  respon-  gress."     Eleven  days  thereafter,  on  Dec 

sibilities  and  unforeseen  as  are  the  diffi-  21,  the  following  direction  was  given  to 

culties  which  are  before  us,  the  President  the  commander  of  our  forces  in  the  Phil* 

can  see  but  one  plain  path  of  duty,  the  ippines: 

acceptance   of   the   archipelago.     Greater  "  The  military  commander  of  the  Unit- 

difficulties  and  more  serious  complications  ed  States  is  enjoined  to  make  known  to 

— ^administrative  and  international — ^would  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

follow  any  other  course.     The  President  that  in  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of 

has  given  to  the  views  of  the  commission-  Spain,    in    severing   the   former    politiGal 

ers  the  fullest  consideration,  and  in  reach-  relations  of   the  inhabitants  and   in  ear 

ing  the  conclusion  above  announced  in  the  tablishing  a  new  political  power,  the  au* 

light  of  information  communicated  to  the  thority  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  ex* 

commission    and    to    the    President    since  erted  for  the  securing  of  the  persons  and 

your  departure,  he  has  been  influenced  by  property  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  and 

the  single  consideration  of  duty  and  hu-  for  the  confirmation  of  all  their  private 

manity.     The  President  is  not  unmindful  rights  and  relations.     It  will  be  the  duty 

of   the   distressed    financial    condition    of  of  the  commander,  of  the  forces  of  occn- 

Spain,    and    whatever    consideration    the  pation  to  announce  and  proclaim  in  the 

United  States  may  show  must  come  from  most  public  manner  that  we  come  not  as 

its   sense   of   generosity   and   benevolence  invaders  or  conquerors,  but  as  friends,  to 

rather  than   from  any  real  or  technical  protect   the   natives    in   their   homes,   in 

obligation."  their  employments,  and  in  their  personal 

Again,    on   Nov.    13,   I    instructed    the  and  religious  rights." 

commission:  First  Philippine  Commission, — In  order 

"From  the  stand-point  of  indemnity  to  facilitate  the  most  humane,  pacific^ 
both  the  archipelagoes  (Porto  Rico  and  and  effective  extension  of  authority 
the  Philippines)  are  insufficient  to  pay  our  throughout  these  islands,  and  to  secure, 
war  expenses,  but  aside  from  this  do  we  with  the  least  possible  delay,  the  bene- 
not  owe  an  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  fits  of  a  wise  and  generous  protection 
Philippines  which  will  not  permit  us  to  of  life  and  property  to  the  inhabitants, 
return  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain?  I  appointed,  in  January,  1899,  a  commis- 
Could  we  justify  ourselves  in  such  a  sion  consisting  of  Jacob  Gould  Schnr- 
course  or  could  we  permit  their  barter  man,  of  New  York;  Admiral  George  Dew- 
to  some  other  power?  Willing  or  not,  we  ey,  United  States  navy;  Charles  Denby, 
have  the  responsibility  of  duty  which  we  of  Indiana;  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of 
cannot  escape.  .  .  .  The  President  cannot  Michigan,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Elwell  S.  Otis, 
believe  any  division  of  the  archipelago  United  States  army.  Their  instructions 
can  bring  us  anything  but  embarrassment  contained  the  following: 
in  the  future.  The  trade  and  commercial  "  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  the 
side,  as  well  as  the  indemnity  for  the  commissioners  are  enjoined  to  meet  at 
cost  of  the  war,  are  questions  we  might  the  earliest  possible  day  in  the  dty  of 
yield.  They  might  be  waived  or  com-  Manila  and  to  announce  by  public  proc- 
promised,  but  the  questions  of  duty  and  lamation  their  presence  and  the  missioii 
humanity  appeal  to  the  President  so  intrusted  to  them,  carefully  setting  forth 
strongly  that  he  can  find  no  appropriate  that,  while  the  military  govenunent  al- 
answer  but  the  one  he  has  here  marked  ready  proclaimed  is  to  be  maiattilMdi  ud 
out."  continued  so  long  as 
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quire,  efforts  will  be  made  to  alleviate  tions  were  exchanged  by  the  United  States 
the  burden  of  taxation,  to  establish  in-  and  Spain  on  Aug.  11,  1899. 
dustrial  and  commercial  prosperity,  and  As  early  as  April,  1899,  the  Philippine 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  persons  and  commission,  of  which  Dr.  Schurman  was 
of  property  by  such  means  as  may  be  president,  endeavored  to  bring  about  peace 
found  conducive  to  these  ends.  in    the    islands    by    repeated    conferences 

^  The  commissioners  will  endeavor,  with-  with  leading  Tagalogs  representing  the 
out  interference  with  the  military  author-  so-called  insurgent  government,  to  the 
ities  of  the  United  States  now  in  control  end  that  some  general  plan  of  government 
of  the  Philippines,  to  ascertain  what  might  be  offered  them  which  they  would 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  in-  accept.  So  great  was  the  satisfaction 
habitants  and  what  improvements  in  pub-  of  the  insurgent  commissioners  with  the 
lie  order  may  be  practicable,  and  for  this  form  of  government  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
purpose  they  will  study  attentively  the  ican  commissioners  that  the  latter  sub- 
existing  social  and  political  state  of  the  mitted  the  proposed  scheme  to  me  for 
various  populations,  particularly  as  re-  approval,  and  my  action  thereon  is  shown 
gards  the  forms  of  local  government,  the  by  the  cable  message  following: 
administration    of   justice,   the   collection  "  May  5,  1899, 

of  customs  and  other  taxes,  the  means  **  Schurman,  Manila, — ^Yours  of  the  4th 
of  transportation,  and  the  need  of  pub-  received.  You  are  authorized  to  propose 
lie  improvements.  They  will  report  .  .  .  that  under  the  military  power  of  the 
the  results  of  their  observations  and  re-  President,  pending  action  of  Congress, 
flections,  and  will  recommend  such  execu-  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
tive  action  as  may  from  time  to  time  shall  consist  of  a  governor  -  general  ap- 
seem  to  them  wise  and  useful.  pointed    by    the    President;    cabinet    ap- 

**  The  conunissioners  are  hereby  author-  pointed  by  the  governor-general ;  a  general 
lied  to  confer  authoritatively  with  any  advisory  council  elected  by  the  people; 
persons  resident  in  the  islands  from  whom  the  qualifications  of  electors  to  be  carc- 
they  may  believe  themselves  able  to  de-  fully  considered  and  determined,  and 
rive  information  or  suggestions  valuable  the  governor  -  general  to  have  absolute 
for  the  purposes  of  their  commission,  or  veto.  Judiciary  strong  and  independent; 
whom  they  may  choose  to  employ  as  principal  judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
agents,  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  dent.  The  cabinet  and  judges  to  be  chosen 
purpose.  •  •  •  from  natives  or  Americans,  or  both,  hav- 

"It  is  my  desire  that  in  all  their  ing  regard  to  fitness.  The  President  ear- 
relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl-  nestly  desires  the  cessation  of  bloodshed, 
ands,  the  commissioners  exercise  due  re-  and  that  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
spect  for  the  ideals,  customs,  and  institu-  ands  at  an  early  date  shall  have  the  larg- 
tions  of  the  tribes  which  compose  the  est  measure  of  local  self-government  con- 
popalation,  emphasizing  upon  all  occa-  sistent  with  peace  and  good  order." 
sions  the  just  and  beneficent  intentions  Report  of  the  Commission,  —  In  the 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  latter  part  of  .May  another  group  of 
It  is  also  my  wish  and  expectation  that  representatives  came  from  the  insurgent 
the  commissioners  may  be  received  in  a  leader.  The  whole  matter  was  fully  dis- 
manner  due  to  the  honored  and  author-  cussed  with  them  and  promise  of  accept- 
ized  representatives  of  the  American  Re-  a  nee  seemed  near  at  hand.  They  assured 
public,  duly  commissioned  on  account  of  our  commissioners  they  would  return  af- 
their  knowledge,  skill,  and  integrity  as  ter  consulting  with  their  leader,  but  they 
bearers  of  the  good-will,  the  protection,    never  did. 

and  the  richest  blessings  of  a  liberating  As  a  result  of  the  views  expressed  by 
rather  than  a  conquering  nation."  the  first  Tagalog  representative  favorable 

Offer  to  the  Filipinos, — On  Feb.  6,  1899,  to  the  plan  of  the  commission,  it  appears 
tlie  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  that  he  was,  by  military  order  of  the  in- 
tibe  United  States  and  the  Congress  im-  surgent  leader,  stripped  of  his  shoulder- 
appropriated  $20,000,000  to  straps,  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  sen- 
^*m  provisions.     The   ratifica-    tenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment. 
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The  views  of  the  commission  are  best  archipelago.     We  cannot  from  any  point 

set  forth  in  their  own  words:  of  view  escape  the  responsibilities  of  gov- 

'' Deplorable  as  war  is,  the  one  in  which  crnment  which   our   sovereignty   entails; 

we  are  now  engaged  was  unavoidable  by  and  the  commission  is  strongly  persuaded 

us.    We  were  attacked  by  a  bold,  advent-  that  the  performance  of  our  national  duty 

urous,  and  enthusiastic  army.    No  alter-  will  prove  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  peo- 

native  was  left  to  us  except  ignominious  pie  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

retreat.  Satisfied  that  nothing  further  oould  be 

"  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  that  any  accomplished  in  pursuance  of  their  mis- 
American  would  have  sanctioned  the  sur-  sion  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
render  of  Manila  to  the  insurgents.  Our  and  desiring  to  place  before  the  Congress 
obligations  to  other  nations  and  to  the  the  result  of  their  observations,  I  re- 
friendly  Filipinos  and  to  ourselves  and  quested  the  commission  to  return  to  the 
our  flag  demanded  that  force  should  be  met  United  States.  Their  most  intelligent  and 
with  force.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  comprehensive  report  was  submitted  to 
Philippines   may  be,   there   is   no   course  Congress. 

open  to  us  now  except  the  prosecution  of  Civil       Commission       Appointed.  —  In 

the  war  until  the  insurgents  are  reduced  March,  1900,  believing  that  the  insurrec- 

to  submission.     The  commission  is  of  the  tion  was  practically  ended  and  earnestly 

opinion  that  there  has  been  no  time  since  desiring  to  promote  the  establishment  of 

the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron  a  stable  government  in  the  archipelago, 

by  Admiral  Dewey  when  it  was  possible  I   appointed   the  following  civil   commis- 

to  withdraw  our  forces  from  the  islands  sion:    William   H.   Taft,   of   Ohio;    Prof. 

either  with   honor   to   ourselves   or   with  Dean   C.   Worcester,   of   Michigan;    Luke 

safety  to  the  inhabitants."  I.   Wright,  of  Tennessee;    Henry  C.  Ide, 

After  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  of  Vermont;  and  Bernard  Moses,  of  Cali- 

peoples  of  the  archipelago,  the  commission  fornia.    My  instructions  to  them  contain- 

reported,  among  other  things:  ed  the  following: 

"Their  lack  of  education  and  political  "You  (the  Secretary  of  War)  will  in- 
experience, combined  with  their  racial  struct  the  commission  to  devote  their 
and  linguistic  diversities,  disqualify  them,  attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  ea- 
in  spite  of  their  mental  gifts  and  domes-  tablishment  of  municipal  governments,  in 
tic  virtues,  to  undertake  the  task  of  gov-  which  the  natives  of  the  islands,  both  in 
erning  the  archipelago  at  the  present  the  cities  and  in  the  rural  communities, 
time.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  man- 
them  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Americans  age  their  own  local  affairs  to  the  fullest 
in  the  administration  of  general  affairs  extent  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  sub- 
from  Manila  as  a  centre,  and  to  under-  ject  to  the  lea'it  degree  of  supervision  and 
take,  subject  to  American  control  or  control  which  a  careful  study  of  their 
guidance  (as  may  be  found  necessary),  the  capacities  and  observation  of  the  workings 
administration  of  provincial  and  munici-  of  native  control  show  to  be  consistent 
pal  affairs.  ...  with  the  maintenance  of  law,  order,  and 

"  Should  our  power  by  any  fatality  be  loyalty.     Whenever  the  commission  is  of 

withdrawn,  the  commission  believes  that  the  opinion  that  the  condition  of  affairs 

the  government  of  the  Philippines  would  in  the  islands  is  such  that  the  admims- 

speedily  lapse  into  anarchy,  which  would  tration   may   safely   be   transferred   from 

excuse,  if  it  did  not  necessitate,  the  in-  military  to  civil  control  they  will  report 

tervention  of  other  powers,  and  the  event-  that  conclusion  to  you   (the  Secretary  of 

ual  division  of  the  islands  among  them.  War),  with  their  recommendations  as  to 

Only  through  American  occupation,  there-  the  form  of  central  government  to  be  et- 

fore,  is  the  idea  of  a  free,  self-governing,  tablished  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 

and   united    Philipi)ine   connnonwealth   at  the  control, 

all  conceivable.  ...  **  Bo^'inning    with    Sept.    1,     1900,    the 

"Thus  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos  coin-  onthority  to  exercise,  subject  to  my  tp- 

cides  with  the  dictates  of  national  honor  proval,    through    the    Secretary   of   War, 

in    forbidding   our   abandonment   of    the  that  part  of  the  power  of  government  in 
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the  Philippine  Islands  which  is  of  a  legis- 
lative nature  is  to  be  transferred  from 
the  military  governor  of  the  islands  to 
this  eonuniasion,  to  be  thereafter  exercised 
by  them  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
military  governor,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  you  (the  Secretary  of  War) 
shall  prescribe,  until  the  establishment  of 
the  civil  central  government  for  the 
islands  contemplated  in  the  last  foregoing 
paragraph,  or  until  Congress  shall  other- 
wise provide.  Exercise  of  this  legislative 
authority  will  include  the  making  of  rules 
and  orders  having  the  effect  of  law  for  the 
raising  of  revenue  by  taxes,  customs 
duties  and  imposts,  the  appropriation  and 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds  of  the 
islands,  the  establishment  of  an  edu- 
cational system  throughout  the  islands, 
the  establishment  of  a  system  to  secure 
an  efficient  civil  service,  the  organization 
and  establishment  of  courts,  the  organ- 
ization and  establishment  of  municipal 
and  departmental  governments,  and  all 
other  matters  of  a  civil  nature  lor  which 
the  military  governor  is  now  competent 
to  provide  by  rules  or  orders  of  a  legisla- 
tive character.  The  conunission  will  also 
have  power  during  the  same  period  to  ap- 
point to  office  such  officers  under  the 
judicial,  educational,  and  civil  service 
systems  and  in  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental governments  as  shall  be  provided." 
Commisaion'a  Instructions, — ^Until  Con- 
gress shall  take  action  I  directed  that: 


to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  that  the 
right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated; that  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude  shall  exist  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime;  that  no  bill  of  at- 
tainder or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  pass- 
ed; that  no  law  shall  be  passed  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press, 
or  the  rights  of  the  people  to  peaceably 
assemble  and  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances;  that  no  law  shall 
be  made  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  and  that  the  free  exercise  and  en- 
jo3rment  of  religious  profession  and  wor- 
ship without  discrimination  or  preference 
shall  forever  be  allowed.  .  .  . 

"  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commission 
to  promote  and  extend,  and,  as  they  find 
occasion,  to  improve,  the  system  of  edu- 
cation already  inaugurated  by  the  military 
authorities.  In  doing  this  they  should 
regard  as  of  first  importance  the  extension 
of  a  system  of  primary  education  which 
shall  be  free  to  all,  and  which  shall  tend 
to  fit  the  people  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a 
civilized  community.  .  .  .  P^special  atten- 
tion should  be  at  once  given  to  affording 
full  opportunity  to  all  the  people  of  the 
islands  to  acquire  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  .  .  . 

"  Upon  all  officers  and  employes  of  the 
United    States,    both    civil    and   military. 


**  Upon  every  division  and  branch  of  the    should  be  impressed  a  sense  of  the  duty  to 


government  of  the  Philippines  must  be  im- 
posed these  inviolable  rules: 

"That  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation; that  in  all  criminal  pros- 
ecutions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his 
favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence;  that  excessive 
bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  inflicted ;  that  no  person  shall 
be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  of- 
fence, or  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case 
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observe  not  merely  the  material  but  the 
personal  and  social  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  islands,  and  to  treat  them  with  the 
same  courtesy  and  respect  for  their  per- 
sonal dignity  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  accustomed  to  require 
from  each  other. 

•*  The  articles  of  capitulation  of  the  city 
of  Manila  on  Aug.  13,  1898,  concluded 
with  these  words: 

"  *  This  city,  its  inhabitants,  its  churches 
and  religious  worship,  its  educational 
establishments  and  its  private  property  of 
all  descriptions,  are  placed  under  the 
special  safeguard  of  the  faith  and  honor 
of  the  American  army.* 

"I  believe  that  this  pledge  has  been  faith- 
fully kept.  As  high  and  sacred  an  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  give  protection  for  prop- 
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erty  and  life,  civil  and  religious  freedom,  representative     Americans     o£     different 

and  wise,  firm,  and  unselfish  guidance  in  sections  of  the  country  and  from  dififer- 

the  paths  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  all  ent  political  parties,  whose  character  and 

the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     I  ability  guarantee  the  most  faithful  intel- 

charge  this  commission  to  labor  for  the  ligence    and    patriotic    service,    are    now 

full  performance  of  this  obligation,  which  laboring  to   establish   stable   government 

concerns  the  honor  and  conscience  of  their  under  civil  control,  in  which  the  inhabi- 

country,   in  the  firm  hope  that  through  tants  shall   participate,  giving  them  op- 

their   labors   all   the   inhabitants   of   the  portunity  to  demonstrate  how  far  they  are 

Philippine  Islands  may  come  to  look  back  prepared  for  self-government.     This  oom- 

with  gratitude  to  the  day  when  God  gave  mission,    under   date   oi   Aug.    21,    1900, 

victory  to  the  American  army  at  Manila  makes  an  interesting  report,  from  Which 

and  set  their  land  under  the  sovereignty  I  quote  the  following  extracts: 

and  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  "  Hostility  against  Americans  original- 

United  States."  ly  aroused   by  absurd   falsehoods  of  un- 

That  all  might  share  in  the  regeneration  scrupulous  leaders.     The  distribution  of 

of   the   islands   and   participate   in   their  troops  in  300  posts  has  by  contact  largely 

government,     I     directed     General     Mac-  dispelled  hostility,  and  steadily  improved 

Arthur,    the    military    governor    of    the  the  temper  of  the  people.     This  improve- 

Philippines,   to   issue   a   proclamation   of  ment  is  furthered  by  abuses  of  insurgents, 

amnesty,    which    contained    among   other  Large  numbers  of  people  long  for  peace, 

statements  the  following:  and  are  willing  to  accept  government  un- 

"  Manila,  P.  I.,  June  21,  1900,  der  the  United  States.  Insurgents  not  sur- 

**  By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  rendering  after  defeat  divided  into  small 
United  States,  the  undersigned  announces  guerilla  bands  under  general  officers  or 
amnesty,  with  complete  immunity  for  the  become  robbers.  Nearly  all  of  the  promi- 
past  and  absolute  liberty  of  action  for  the  nent  generals  and  politicians  of  the  insur- 
future,  to  all  persons  who  are  now,  or  at  rection,  except  Aguinaldo,  have  since  been 
any  time  since  Feb.  4,  1899,  have  been  in  captured  or  have  surrendered  and  taken 
insurrection  against  the  United  States  in  the  oath  of  allegiance.  .  .  . 
either  a  military  or  civil  capacity,  and  "All  northern  Luzon,  except  two  prov- 
who  shall,  within  a  period  of  ninety  days  inces,  is  substantially  free  from  in- 
from  the  date  hereof,  formally  renounce  surgents.  People  are  busy  planting,  and 
all  connection  with  such  insurrection  and  asking  for  municipal  organization.  Rail- 
subscribe  to  a  declaration  acknowledging  way  and  telegraph  line  from  Manila  to 
and  accepting  the  sovereignty  and  au-  Dagupan,  122  miles,  not  molested  for  five 
thority  of  the  United  States  in  and  over  months.  .  .  .  Tagalogs  alone  active  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  privilege  leading  guerilla  warfare.  In  Negros, 
herewith  published  is  extended  to  all  con-  Cebu,  Romblon,  Masbate,  Sibuyan,  Tablas, 
cerned  without  any  reservation  whatever,  Bohol,  and  other  Philippine  Islands  little 
excepting  that  persons  who  have  violated  disturbance  exists  and  civil  government 
the  laws  of  war  during  the  period  of  eagerly  awaited.  .  .  . 
active  hostilities  are  not  embraced  within  "  Four  years  of  war  and  lawlessness  is 
the  scope  of  this  amnesty.  .  .  .  parts   of   islands   have   created   unsettled 

"  In  order  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possi-  conditions.  .  .  .  Native  constabulary  and 

ble  consequences  resulting  from  the  vari-  militia,    which    should    be    organized    at 

ous  disturbances  which   since   1896  have  once,  will  end  this,  and  the  terrorism  to 

succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  and  to  pro-  which    defenceless    people    are    subjected. 

vide  in  some  measure  for  destitute  Fill-  The  natives  desire  to  enlist  in  these  or- 

pino  soldiers  during  the  transitory  period  ganizations.     If  judiciously  selected  and 

which  must  inevitably  succeed  a    general  officered,  will  be  efficient  forces  for  main* 

peace,    the    military    authorities    of    the  tonance  of  order,  and  will  permit  early 

United  States  will  pay  30  pesos  to  each  man  material     reduction     of     United     States 

who  presents  a  rifle  in  good  condition."  troops.    .    .    .    Turning    islands    over    to 

Civil  Commi88ion*a  Report. — ^Under  their  coterie  of  Tagalog  politicians  will  blight 

instructions  the  commission,  composed  of  fair  prospects  of  enormous  improyementk 
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drive  out  capital,  make  life  and  property, 
secular  and  religious,  most  insecure; 
banish  by  fear  of  cruel  proscription  con- 
siderable body  of  conservative  Filipinos 
who  have  aided  Americans  in  well-founded 
belief  that  their  people  are  not  now  fit 
for  self-government,  and  reintroduce  same 
oppression  and  corruption  which  existed 
in  all  provinces  under  Malolos  insurgent 
government  during  the  eight  months  of  its 
eontroL  The  result  will  be  factional  strife 
between  jealous  leaders,  chaos  and  anarchy, 
and  will  require  and  justify  active  in- 
tervention of  our  government  or  some 
other.  ... 

"Business,  interrupted  by  war,  much 
improved  as  peace  extends.  ...  In  Ne- 
gros  more  sugar  in  cultivation  than  ever 
before.  New  forestry  regulations  give 
impetus  to  timber  trade,  and  reduce  high 
price  of  lumber.  The  customs  collections 
for  the  last  quarter  60  per  cent,  greater 
than  ever  in  Spanish  history,  and  August 
eollections  show  further  increase.  The  total 
revenue  for  same  period  one-third  greater 
than  in  any  quarter  under  Spain,  though 
oedula  tax,  chief  source  of  Spanish  rev- 
enue, practically^abolished.  Economy  and 
efficiency  of  military  government  have 
created  surplus  fund  of  $6,000,000,  which 
should  be  expended  in  much-needed  public 
works,  notably  improvement  of  Manila 
Harbor.  .  .  .  With  proper  tariff  and 
facilities,  Manila  will  become  great  port 
of  Orient.^ 

Philippines^  Bright  Outlook.— The  com- 
mission is  confident  that  ''by  a  judicious 
customs  law,  reasonable  land  tax,  and 
proper  corporation  fi'anchise  tax,  imposi- 
tion of  no  greater  rate  than  that  in  an 
average  American  State  will  give  less  an- 
noyance, and  with  peace  will  produce  rev- 
enues suflldent  to  pay  expenses  of  efficient 
government,  including  militia  and  constab- 
ulary.** They  "are  preparing  a  stringent 
civil  service  law,  giving  equal  opportunity 
to  Filipinos  and  Americans,  with  prefer- 
ence for  the  former  where  qualifications 
are  equal,  to  enter  at  lowest  rank,  and 
by  promotion  reach  head  of  department. 
.  .  .  Forty -five  miles  of  railroad  ex- 
tension under  negotiation  will  give  access 
to  a  large  province  rich  in  valuable  min- 
erals, a  mile  high,  with  strictly  temperate 
climate.  .  .  .  Railroad  construction  will 
give    employment    to    many,    the    com- 
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munication  will  furnish  market  to  vast 
stretches  of  rich  agricultural  lands." 
They  report  that  there  are  "  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  islands  for  public  schools, 
school  supplies,  and  English  teachers 
greater  than  the  commission  can  provide 
until  a  comprehensive  school  system  is 
organized.  Night  schools  for  teaching 
English  to  adults  are  being  established  in 
response  to  popular  demand.  Native  chil- 
dren show  aptitude  in  learning  English. 
Spanish  is  spoken  by  a  small  fraction  of 
people,  and  in  a  few  years  the  medium 
of  communication  in  the  courts,  public 
offices,  and  between  different  tribes  will 
be  English;  creation  of  central  govern- 
ment within  eighteen  months,  under  which 
substantially  all  rights  described  in  the 
bill  of  rights  in  the  federal  Constitution 
are  to  be  secured  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines,  will  bring  to  them  content- 
ment, prosperity,  education,  and  political 
enlightenment." 

No  Alliance  toith  Natives, — ^This  shows 
to  my  countrymen  what  has  been  and  is 
being  done  to  bring  the  benefits  of  liberty 
and  good  government  to  these  wards  of 
the  nation.  Every  effort  has  been  directed 
to  their  peace  and  prosperity,  their  ad- 
vancement and  well-being,  not  for  our 
aggrandizement  nor  for  pride  of  might, 
not  for  trade  or  commerce,  not  for  ex- 
ploitation, but  for  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  for  the  protection  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  who  welcome 
our  sovereignty  against  the  designing 
minority  whose  first  demand  after  the 
surrender  of  Manila  by  the  Spanish  army 
was  to  enter  the  city  that  they  might  loot 
it  and  destroy  those  not  in  sympathy  with 
their  selfish  and  treacherous  designs. 

Nobody  who  will  avail  himself  of  the 
facts  will  longer  hold  that  there  was  any 
alliance  between  our  soldiers  and  the  in- 
surgents, or  that  any  promise  of  indepen- 
dence was  made  to  them.  Long  before  their 
leader  had  reached  Manila  they  had  re- 
solved if  the  commander  of  the  American 
army  would  give  them  arms  with  which  to 
fight  the  Spanish  army  they  would  later 
turn  upon  us,  which  they  did  murderously 
and  without  the  shadow  of  cause  or  jus- 
tification. There  may  be  those  without 
the  means  of  full  information  who  believe 
that  we  were  in  alliance  with  the  insur- 
gents and  that  we  assured  them  that  they 
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should   have   independence.     To   such  let  that  he  should  be  given  the  attais  of  the 

me  repeat  the  facts :  On  May  26,  1898,  Ad-  Spanish    prisoners.      All    these    demands 

miral    Dewey   was    instructed   by   me   to  were  refused." 

make  no  alliance  with  any  party  or  faction       Generals   Merritt,   Greene,   and   Ander- 

in    the    Philippines    that    would    incur  son,  who  were  in  command  at  the  begin- 

liability  to  maintain  their  cause  in  the  ning  of  our  occupation  and  until  the  sur- 

future,  and  he  replied,  under  date  of  June  render  of  Manila,  state  that  there  was  no 

6,  1898:  alliance  with  the  insurgents  and  no  prom- 

*'  Have  acted  according  to  spirit  of  de-  ise  to  them  of  independence.  On  Aug. 
partment's  instructions  from  the  begin-  17,  1898,  General  Merritt  was  instructed 
njng,  and  I  have  entered  into  no  alliance  that  there  must  be  no  joint  occupation 
with  the  insurgents  or  with  any  faction,  of  Manila  with  the  insurgents.  General 
This  squadron  can  reduce  the  defences  of  Anderson,  under  date  of  Feb.  10,  1900, 
Manila  at  any  moment,  but  it  is  consid-  says  that  he  was  present  at  the  in- 
ered  useless  until  the  arrival  of  sufficient  terview  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  the 
United  States  forces  to  retain  possession."  insurgent  leader,  and  that  in  this  inter- 
In  the  report  of  the  first  Philippine  view  Admiral  Dewey  made  no  promises 
commission,  submitted  on  Nov.  2,  1899,  whatever.  He  adds: 
Admiral  Dewey,  one  of  its  members,  said:        "He  [Aguinaldo]  asked  me  if  my  gov- 

"No  alliance  of  any  kind  was  entered  ernment  was  going  to  recognize  hie  gov- 

into  with  Aguinaldo,  nor  was  any  promise  ernment.     I  answered  that  I  was  there 

of  independence  made  to  him  at  any  time."  simply    in    a    military   capacity;    that    I 

General  Merritt  arrived  in  the  Philip-  could  not  acknowledge  his  government  be- 

pines  on  July  25,   1898,  and  a  despatch  cause  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so." 
from  Admiral  Dewey  to  the  government  at       The  Duty  of  Holding  the  Philippinea, — 

Washington  said:  Would    not    our    adversaries    have    sent 

"  Merritt  arrived  yesterday.  Situation  is  Dewey's  fleet  to  Manila  to  capture  and 

most  critical  at  Manila.    The  Spanish  may  destroy  the  Spanish  sea-power  there,  or, 

surrender  at  any  moment.     Merritt's  most  despatching    it    there,    would    they    have 

difficult  problem  will  be  how  to  deal  with  withdrawn  it  after  the  destruction  of  the 

the  insurgents  under  Aguinaldo,  who  have  Spanish  fleet;  and  if  the  latter,  whither 

become   aggressive   and   even   threatening  would  they  have  directed  it  to  sail  ?     Where 

towards  our  army."  could  it  have  gone?  What  port  in  the  Orient 

Here  is  revealed  the  spirit  of  the  insur-  was  opened  to  it?  Do  our  adversaries 
gents  as  early  as  July,  1898,  before  the  condemn  the  expedition  under  the  corn- 
protocol  was  signed,  while  we  were  still  mand  of  General  Merritt  to  strengthen 
engaged  in  active  war  with  Spain.  Even  Dewey  in  the  distant  ocean  and  assist 
then  the  insurgents  were  threatening  our  in  our  triumph  over  Spain,  with  which 
army.  nation  we  were  at  war?    Was  it  not  our 

The  Capture  of  Manila. — On   Aug.    13  highest   duty   to    strike   Spain   at   every 

Manila  was  captured,  and  of  this  and  sub-  vulnerable  point,  that  the  war  might  be 

sequent  events  the  Philippine  commission  successfully  concluded  at  the  earliest  prae- 

says:  ticable  moment? 

"  When  the  city  of  Manila  was  taken,  And  was  it  not  our  duty  to  protect  the 
Aug.  13,  the  Filipinos  took  no  part  in  lives  and  property  of  those  who  came 
the  attack,  but  came  following  in  with  within  our  control  by  the  fortunes  of  war? 
a  view  to  looting  the  city,  and  were  only  Could  we  have  come  away  at  any  time 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  our  forces  between  May  1,  1898,  and  the  conclusion 
preventing  them  from  entering.  Agui-  of  peace  without  a  stain  upon  our  good 
naldo  claimed  that  he  had  the  right  to  oc-  name?  Could  we  have  come  away  with- 
cupy  the  city;  he  demanded  of  General  out  dishonor  at  any  time  after  the  ratifi- 
Merritt  the  palace  of  Malacanan  for  him-  cation  of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  Soiftte 
self  and  the  cession  of  all  the  churches  of  of  the  United  States? 
Manila,  also  that  a  part  of  the  money  There  has  been  no  time  since  the  de- 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  as  spoils  of  struction  of  the  enemy's  fleet  when  we 
war  should  be  given  up,  and,  above  all,  could  or  should  have  left  the  Philippine 
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Archipelago.  After  the  treaty  of  peace  made.  It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  in 
was  ratified  no  power  but  Congress  could  the  Philippines  a  government  suitable 
surrender  our  sovereignty  or  alienate  a  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  in- 
foot  of  the  territory  thus  acquired.  The  habitants,  and  to  prepare  them  for  self- 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  the  one  or  government,  and  to  give  them  self-gov- 
the  other,  and  the  President  had  no  au-  emment  when  they  are  ready  for  it 
thority  to  do  either,  if  he  had  been  so  in-  and  as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready  for  it. 
clined,  which  he  was  not.  So  long  as  the  That  I  am  aiming  to  do  under  my  con- 
sovereignty  remains  in  us  it  is  the  duty  of  stitutional  authority,  and  will  continue 
Ibe  executive,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  up-  to  do  until  Congress  shall  determine  the 
hold  that  sovereignty,  and  if  it  be  attack-  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ed  to  suppress  its  assailants.  Would  our  archipelago, 
political  adversaries  do  less?  Democrats    are    Reaponaihle. — Are  our 

Tagala  took  the  Offensive. — It  has  been  opponents  against  the  treaty?    If  so,  they 

asserted  that  there  would  have  been  no  must  be  reminded  that  it  could  not  have 

fighting  in  the  Philippines  if  Congress  had  been  ratified  in  the  Senate  but  for  their 

declared  its  purpose  to  give  independence  assistance.    The  Senate  which  ratified  the 

to  the  Tagal  insurgents.     The  insurgents  treaty  and  the  Congress  which  added  its 

did  not  wait  for  the  action  of  Congress,  sanction   by  a   large   appropriation   com- 

They  assumed  the  offensive;  they  opened  prised    Senators  and   Representatives    of 

fire  on  our  army.     Those  who  assert  our  the  people  of  all  parties. 

responsibility   for   the   beginning   of   the  Would  our  opponents  surrender  to  the 

conflict    have   forgotten   that   before   the  insurgents,   abandon   our   sovereignty,   or 

treaty   was   ratified   in   the   Senate,   and  cede  it  to  them?     If  that  be  not  their 

while  it  was  being  debated  in  that  body,  purpose  then  it  should  be  promptly  dis- 

and  while  the  Bacon  resolution  was  under  claimed,   for   only   evil    can   result  from 

discussion,   on    Feb.   4,    1899,   the   insur-  the    hopes    raised    by    our    opponents    in 

gents  attacked  the  American  army,  after  the  minds  of  the  Filipinos  that,  with  their 

being  previously  advised  that  the  Amer-  success  at  the  polls  in  November,  there 

ican  forces  were  under  orders  not  to  fire  will  be  a  withdrawal  of  our  army  and  of 

upon  them  except  in  defence.    The  papers  American  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago, 

found  in  the  recently  captured  archives  the  complete  independence  of  the  Tagalog 

of  the  insurgents  demonstrate  that  this  people  recognized,  and  the  powers  of  gov- 

attack   had    been    carefully    planned    for  emment  over  all  the  other  peoples  of  the 

weeks  before  it  occurred.     Their  unpro-  archipelago   conferred   upon   the   Tagalog 

▼oked    assault    upon    our    soldiers    at    a  leaders. 

time   when   the   Senate  was   deliberating  The  effect  of  a  belief  in  the  minds  of 

upon  the  treaty  shows  that  no  action  on  the  insurgents  that  this  will  be  done  has 

our  part  except  surrender  and  abandon-  already  prolonged  the  rebellion,  and   in- 

nient  would  have  prevented  the  fighting,  creases  the  necessity  for  the  continuance 

and  leaves  no  doubt  in  any  fair  mind  of  of  a  large  army.    It  is  now  delaying  full 

where    the    responsibility    rests    for    the  peace  in  the  archipelago  and  the  establish- 

fihedding  of  American  blood.  ment  of  civil   governments,   and   has   in- 

Wiih  all  the  exaggerated  phrase-mak-  fluenced  many  of  the  insurgents  against 

ing  of  this  electoral  contest  we  are  in  accepting  the  liberal  terms  of  amnesty  of- 

danger  of  being  diverted  from  the  real  fered   by   General    MacArthur   under   my 

contention.    We  are  in  agreement  with  all  direction.  But  for  these  false  hopes  a  con- 

of   those   who    supported    the   war   with  siderable  reduction  could  have  been  had 

Spain,  and  also  with  those  who  counselled  in  our  military  establishment  in  the  Phil- 

the  ratification   of   the   treaty   of   peace,  ippines,  and   the  realization  of  a   stable 

Upon  these  two  great  essential  steps  there  government  would  be  already  at  hand. 

can  be  no  issue,  and  out  of  these  came  The  American  people  are  asked  by  our 

all  of  our  responsibilities.    If  others  would  op]>onentR  to  yield  the  sovereignty  of  the 

shirk  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  war  United    States    in    the    Philippines    to    a 

and  the  treaty,  we  must  decline  to  act  small  fraction  of  the  population,  a  single 

farther  with  them,  and  here  the  issue  was  tribe  out  of  eighty  or  more  inhabiting 
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the  archipelago,  a  fraction  which  wanton-  upon  the  government,  only  changing  the 
ly  attacked  the  American  troops  in  Ma-  relation  from  principal,  which  now  exists, 
nila  while  in  rightful  possession  under  to  that  of  surety.  Our  responsibility  is 
the  protocol  with  Spain,  awaiting  the  rati-  to  remain,  but  our  power  is  to  be  dimin- 
fication  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  ished.  Our  obligation  is  to  be  no  less. 
Senate,  and  which  has  since  been  in  active,  but  our  title  is  to  be  surrendered  to  another 
open  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  power,  which  is  without  experience  or 
We  are  asked  to  transfer  our  sovereignty  training  or  the  ability  to  maintain  a  stable 
io  a  small  minority  in  the  islands  with-  government  at  home,  and  absolutely  help- 
out  consulting  the  majority,  and  to  aban-  less  to  perform  its  international  obliga- 
don  the  largest  portion  of  the  population,  tions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  this 
which  has  been  loyal  to  us,  to  the  cruel-  we  are  opposed.  We  should  not  yield 
ties  of  the  guerilla  insurgent  bands.  More  our  title  while  our  obligations  last.  In 
than  this,  we  are  asked  to  protect  this  the  language  of  our  platform,  "Our  au- 
minority  in  establishing  a  government,  and  thority  should  not  be  less  than  our  re- 
to  this  end  repress  all  opposition  of  the  sponsibility,"  and  our  present  responsi- 
majority.  We  are  required  to  set  up  a  bility  is  to  establish  our  authority  in  every 
stable  government  in  the  interest  of  those  part  of  the  islands. 

who   have   assailed   our   sovereignty   and  Sovereignty    is   Eaaential. — No   govern* 

fired  upon  our  soldiers,  and  then  main-  ment  can  so  certainly  preserve  the  peace, 

tain  it  at  any  cost  or   sacrifice  against  restore   public  order,   establish   law,  jua- 

its  enemies  within  and  against  those  hav-  tice,  and  stable  conditions  as  ours.  Neither 

ing  ambitious  designs  from  without.  Congress  nor  the  executive  can  establish 

Democrats  want  Militarism.  —  This  a  stable  government  in  these  islands  except 
would  require  an  army  and  navy  far  under  our  right  of  sovereignty,  our  au- 
larger  than  is  now  maintained  in  the  thority,  and  our  flag.  And  this  we  are 
Philippines,  and  still  more  in  excess  of  doing.  We  could  not  do  it  as  a  protee- 
what  will  be  necessary  with  the  full  torate  power  so  completely  or  so  success- 
recognition  of  our  sovereignty.  A  mili-  fully  as  we  are  doing  it  now.  As  the 
tary  support  of  authority  not  our  own,  sovereign  power  we  can  initiate  action  and 
as  thus  proposed,  is  the  very  essence  of  shape  means  to  ends,  and  guide  the  Fili- 
militarism,  which  our  opponents  in  their  pinos  to  self-development  and  self-goYem- 
platform  oppose,  but  which  by  their  pol-  ment.  As  a  protectorate  power  we  oould 
icy  would  of  necessity  be  established  in  not  initiate  action,  but  would  be  compelled 
its  most  offensive  form.  to  follow  and  uphold  a  people  with  no 

The  American  people  will  not  make  the  capacity  yet  to  go  alone.  In  the  one  case, 
murderers  of  our '  soldiers  the  agents  of  we  can  protect  both  ouvselves  and  the 
the  republic  to  convoy  the  blessing  of  lib-  Filipinos  from  being  involved  in  danger- 
erty  and  order  to  the  Philippines.  They  ous  complications;  in  the  other,  we  coold 
will  not  make  them  the  builders  of  the  not  protect  even  the  Filipinos  until  after 
new  commonwealth.  Such  a  course  would  their  trouble  had  come, 
be  a  betrayal  of  our  sacred  obligations  Besides,  if  we  cannot  establish  any  gov- 
to  the  peaceful  Filipinos,  and  would  place  ernment  of  our  own  without  the  consent 
at  the  mercy  of  dangerous  adventurers  the  of  the  governed,  as  our  opponents  contend, 
lives  and  property  of  the  natives  and  the  then  we  could  not  establish  a  stable  gov- 
foreigners.  It  would  make  possible  and  ernment  for  them  or  make  ours  a  pro- 
easy  the  commission  of  such  atrocities  as  tectorate  without  the  like  consent,  and 
were  secretly  planned,  to  l)e  executed  on  neither  the  majority  of  the  people  nor  a 
Feb.  22,  1899,  in  the  city  of  Manila,  when  minority  of  the  people  have  invited  us 
only  the  vigilance  of  our  army  prevented  to  assume  it.  We  could  not  maintain  a 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  our  soldiers  protectorate  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
and  all  foreigners  and  pillage  and  destroy  governed  without  giving  provocation  for 
the  city  and  its  surroundings.  conflicts  and   possibly  costly  wars.     Our 

In  short,  the  proposition  of  those  op-  rights  in  the  Philippines  are  now  free  from 

posed  to  us  is  to  continue  all  the  obliga-  outside  interference,  and  will  continue  so 

tions  in  the  Philippines  which  now  rest  in  our  present  relation.    They  would  not 
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be  thus  free  in  any  other  relation.     We 

will  not   give  up  our  own  to  guarantee 

another  sovereignty. 
American   Title  «  Good, — Our  title  is 

good.  Our  peace  commissioners  believed 
they  were  receiving  a  good  title  when  they 
concluded  the  treaty.  The  executive  be- 
lieved it  was  a  good  title  when  he  sub- 
mitted  it  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  its  ratification.  The  Senate 
believed  it  was  a  good  title  when  they 
gave  it  their  constitutional  assent,  and 
the  Congress  seem  not  to  have  doubted 
its  completeness  when  they  appropriated 
120,000,000  provided  by  the  treaty.  If 
any  who  favored  its  ratification  be- 
lieved it  gave  us  a  bad  title,  they  were 
not  sincere.  Our  title  is  practically 
identical  with  that  under  which  we  hold 
oar  territory  acquired  since  the  beginning 
of  the  government,  and  under  which  we 
have  exercised  full  sovereignty  and  estab- 
lished government  for  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  one  out- 
side of  the  United  States  disputes  the  ful- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  cession.  What, 
then,  is  the  real  issue  on  this  subject? 
Whether  it  is  paramoimt  to  any  other  or 
not,  it  is  whether  we  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  Philippines  with 
the  sovereignty  and  authority  which  en- 
able us  to  guide  them  to  regulated  liberty, 
law,  safefy,  and  progress,  or  whether  we 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  forcible  and 
arbitrary  government  of  a  minority  with- 
out sovereignty  and  authority  on  our 
part,  and  with  only  the  embarrassment  of 
a  protectorate  which  draws  us  into  their 
troubles  without  the  power  of  preventing 
them. 

There  were  those  who  two  years  ago 
were  rushing  us  up  to  war  with  Spain 
who  are  unwilling  now  to  accept  its  clear 
consequence,  as  there  are  those  among  us 
who  advocated  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  but  now  protest  against 
its  obligations.  Nations  which  go  to  war 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  its  resultant 
obligations,  and  when  they  make  treaties 
must  keep  them. 

The  AdminiairatUm'a  Purpose^ — Those 
who  profess  to  distrust  the  liberal  and 
honorable  purposes  of  the  administration 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Philippines  are 
not  justified.  Imperialism  has  no  place 
in  its  creed  or  conduct.     Freedom  is  a 


rock  upon  which  the  Republican  party 
was  builded  and  now  rests.  Liberty  is 
the  great  Republican  doctrine,*  for  which 
the  people  went  to  war,  and  for  which  a 
million  lives  were  offered  and  billions  of 
dollars  were  expended  to  make  it  a  law- 
ful legacy  of  all  without  the  consent  of 
master  or  slave.  There  is  a  strain  of 
ill-concealed  hypocrisy  in  the  anxiety  to 
extend  the  constitutional  guarantees  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  while  their 
nullification  is  openly  advocated  at 
home. 

Our  opponents  may  distrust  themselves, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  discredit  the 
good  faith  and  patriotism  of  the  majority 
of  the  people,  who  are  opposed  to  them; 
they  may  fear  the  worst  form  of  impe- 
rialism with  the  helpless  Filipinos,  in 
their  hands,  but  if  they  do,  it  is  because 
they  have  parted  with  the  spirit  and 
faith  of  the  fathers  and  have  lost  the 
virility  of  the  founders  of  the  party  which 
they  profess  to  represent. 

The  Republican  party  doesn't  have  to 
assert  its  devotion  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  That  immortal  instrument 
of  the  fathers  remained  unexecuted  until 
the  people,  under  the  lead  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  awful  clash  of  battle, 
turned  its  promises  into  fulfilment.  It 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  amend- 
ments guaranteeing  political  equality  to 
American  citizenship,  and  it  has  never 
broken  them  -or  counselled  others  in  break- 
ing them.  It  will  not  be  guided  in  its 
conduct  by  one  set  of  principles  at  home 
and  another  set  in  the  new  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States. 

If  our  opponents  would  only  practise 
as  well  as  preach  the  doctrines  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  there  would  be  no  fear  for 
the  safety  of  our  institutions  at  home  or 
their  rightful  influence  in  any  territory 
over  which  our  flag  floats.  Empire  has 
been  expelled  from  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  by  American  freemen.  The 
flag  of  the  republic  now  floats  over  these 
islands  as  an  emblem  of  rightful  sover- 
eignty. Will  the  republic  stay  and  dis- 
pense to  their  inhabitants  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  education,  and  free  institutions, 
or  steal  away,  leaving  them  to  anarchy 
or  imperialism? 

The  American  question  is  between  duty 
and  desertion — the  American  verdict  will 
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be  for  duty  and  against  desertion,  for  the  Second   Inaugural   Address,   March    i, 

republic  is  against  both  anarchy  and  im-    1901:  

perialism. 

The  Chinese^  Situation.  —  The  country  My  fellow  -  citizens,  —  When  we  as- 
has  been  fully  advised  of  the  purposes  of  sembled  here  on  March  4,  1897,  there  was 
the  United  States  in  China,  and  they  will  great  anxiety  with  r^^rd  to  our  currency 
be  faithfully  adhered  to  as  already  de-  and  credit.  None  exists  now.  Then  our 
fined.  The  nation  is  filled  with  grati-  treasury  receipts  were  inadequate  to  meet 
tude  that  the  little  band,  among  them  the  current  obligations  of  the  goyemment. 
many  of  our  own  blood,  who  for  two  Now  they  are  sufficient  for  all  public 
months  have  been  subjected  to  privations  iteeds,  and  we  have  a  surplus  instead  of 
and  peril  by  the  attacks  of  pitiless  hordes  a  deficit.  Then  I  felt  constrained  to  con- 
at  the  Chinese  capital,  exhibiting  su-  vene  the  Congress  in  extraordinary  session 
preme  courage  in  the  face  of  despair,  have  to  devise  revenues  to  pay  the  ordinary 
been  enabled  by  God's  favor  to  greet  their  expenses  of  the  gOYemment.  Now  I  have 
rescuers  and  find  shelter  under  their  own  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  Con- 
flag,  gress  just  closed  has  reduced  taxation  in 

The  people,  not  alone  of  this  land,  but  the  sum  of  $41,000,000.     Then  there  was 

of  all    lands,   have   watched   and   prayed  deep   solicitude  because  of   the  long  de- 

through  the  terrible  stress  and  protract-  pression   and   the  consequent  distress  of 

cd  agony  of  the  helpless  sufferers  in  Pe-  our  laboring  population.    Now  every  ave- 

king,  and  while  at  times  the  dark  tidings  nue     of     production     is     crowded     with 

seemed   to  make  all  hope  vain,   the  res-  activity,    labor    is    well    employed,    and 

cuers  never  faltered  in  the  heroic  fulfil-  American  products  find  good  markets  at 

ment  of  their  noble  task.     We  are  grate-  home  and  abroad. 

ful  to  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  and  Our  diversified  productions,  however,  are 

marines,  and  to  all  the  brave  men,  who,  increasing  in  such  unprecedented  volume 

though  assembled  under  many  standards  as  to  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  still 

representing  peoples  and   races  strangers  further  enlarging  our  foreign  markets  by 

in  country  and   speech,  were  yet  united  broader   commercial   relations.     For   this 

in  the  sacred  mission  of  carrying  succor  purpose    reciprocal     trade    arrangements 

to  the  besieged  with  a  success  that  is  now  with  other  nations  should  in  liberal  spirit 

the  cause  of  a  world's  rejoicing.  be  carefully  cultivated  and  promoted. 

Reunion  of  the  North  and  South  in  The  national  verdict  of  1896  has  for  the 
Feeling. — Not  only  have  we  reason  for  most  part  been  executed.  Whatever  re- 
thanksgiving  for  our  material  blessings,  mains  unfulfilled  is  a  continuing  obliga- 
but  we  should  rejoice  in  the  complete  tion  resting  with  undiminished  force  upon 
unification  of  the  people  of  all  sections  the  executive  and  the  Congress.  But 
of  our  country  that  has  so  happily  de-  fortunate  as  our  condition  is,  its  perma- 
veloped  in  the  last  few  years  and  made  for  nenee  can  only  be  assured  by  sound  busi- 
us  a  more  perfect  union.  ness  methods  and  strict  economy  in  na- 

The  obliteration  of  old  differences,  the  tional  administration  and  legislation.  We 
common  devotion  to  the  flag  and  the  should  not  permit  our  great  prosperity 
common  sacrifices  for  its  honor,  so  con-  to  lead  us  to  reckless  ventures  in  busi- 
spicuously  shown  by  the  men  of  the  North  ness  or  profligacy  in  public  expenditures, 
and  South  in  the  Spanisli  War.  have  so  While  the  Congress  determines  the  objects 
strengthened  the  ties  of  friendship  and  and  the  sum  of  appropriations,  the  offl- 
mutual  respect  that  nothing  can  ever  cials  of  the  executive  departments  are  re- 
again  divide  us.  The  nation  faces  the  new  sponsible  for  honest  and  faithful  disburse- 
century  gratefully  and  hopefully,  with  in-  ment,  and  it  should  be  their  constant  care 
creasing  love  of  country,  with  firm  faith  to  avoid  waste  and  extravagance, 
in  its  free  institutions,  and  with  high  Honesty,  capacity,  and  industry  are  no- 
resolve  that  they  "  shall  not  perish  from  where  more  indispensable  than  in  public 
the  earth.  employment.  There  should  be  funda- 
Very  respectfully  yours,  mental  requisites  to  appointment  and  the 
WnxiAH  McKu7i|ET.  surest  guarantees  against  removal. 
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Four  years  ago  we  stood  on  the  brink  disturb  the  judgment.  Existing  problems 
of  war  without  the  people  knowing  it  and  demand  the  thought  and  quicken  the  con- 
without  any  preparation  or  effort  at  prepa-  science  of  the  country,  and  the  responsi- 
ration  for  the  impending  peril.  I  did  bility  for  their  presence  as  well  as  for 
all  that  in  honor  could  be  done  to  avert  their  righteous  settlement  rests  upon  us 
the  war,  but  without  avail.  It  became  in-  all  —  no  more  upon  me  than  upon  you. 
evitable,  and  the  Congress  at  its  first  There  are  some  national  questions  in  the 
T^:ular  session,  without  party  division,  solution  of  which  patriotism  should  ex- 
provided  money  in  anticipation  of  the  dude  partisanship.  Magnifying  their 
crisis  and  in  preparation  to  meet  it.  It  difficulties  will  not  take  them  off  our 
came.  The  result  was  signally  favorable  hands  nor  facilitate  their  adjustment, 
to  American  arms,  and  in  the  highest  de-  Distrust  of  the  capacity,  integrity,  and 
gree  honorable  to  the  government.  It  im-  high  purposes  of  the  American  people  will 
posed  upon  us  obligations  from  which  we  not  be  an  inspiring  theme  for  future  po- 
cannot  escape  and  from  which  it  would  be  litical  contests.  Dark  pictures  and  gloomy 
dishonorable  to  seek  to  escape.  We  are  forebodings  are  worse  than  useless.  These 
DOW  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  it  is  only  becloud,  they  do  not  help  to  point 
my  fervent  prayer  that  if  differences  arise  the  way  to  safety  and  honor.  "  Hope 
between  us  and  other  powers  they  may  be  maketh  not  ashamed."  The  prophets  of 
settled  by  peaceful  arbitration  and  that  evil  were  not  the  builders  of  the  republic, 
hereafter  we  may  be  spared  the  horrors  nor  in  its  crises  since  have  they  saved  or 
of  war.  served  it.    The  faith  of  the  fathers  was  a 

Entrusted  by  the  people  for  a  second  mighty  force  in  its  creation,  and  the  faith 
time  with  the  office  of  President,  I  enter  of  their  descendants  has  wrought  its  prog- 
upon  its  administration  appreciating  the  ress  and  furnished  its  defenders, 
great  responsibilities  which  attach  to  this  They  are  obstructionists  who  despair 
renewed  honor  and  oonunission,  promising  and  who  would  destroy  confidence  in  the 
unreserved  devotion  on  my  part  to  their  ability  of  our  people  to  solve  wisely  and 
faithful  discharge  and  reverently  invoking  for  civilization  the  mighty  problems  rest- 
for  my  guidance  the  direction  and  favor  ing  upon  them.  The  American  people,  in- 
of  Almighty  Qod.  I  should  shrink  from  trenched  in  freedom  at  home,  take  their 
the  duties  this  day  assumed  if  I  did  not  love  for  it  wherever  they  go,  and  they  re- 
feel  that  in  their  performance  I  should  ject  as  mistaken  and  unworthy  the  doc- 
have  the  oo-operation  of  the  wise  and  pa-  trine  that  we  lose  our  own  liberties  by  se- 
triotic  men  of  all  parties.  It  encourages  curing  the  enduring  foundations  of  liberty 
me  for  the  great  task  which  I  now  under-  to  others.  Our  institutions  will  not  de- 
take  to  believe  that  those  who  voluntarily  teriorate  by  extension,  and  our  sense  of 
committed  to  me  the  trust  imposed  upon  justice  will  not  abate  under  tropic  suns  in 
the  chief  executive  of  the  republic  will  distant  seas.  As  heretofore,  so  hereafter 
give  to  me  generous  support  in  my  duties  will  the  nation  demonstrate  its  fitness  to 
to  **  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con-  administer  any  new  estate  which  events 
rtitution  of  the  United  States"  and  to  devolve  upon  it,  and  in  the  fear  of  God 
**  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe-  will  "  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and  make 
^ted.**  The  national  purpose  is  indicated  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet."  If 
through  a  national  election.  It  is  the  there  are  those  among  us  who  would  make 
constitiitional  method  of  ascertaining  the  our  way  more  difficult,  we  must  not  be 
public  will.  When  once  it  is  registered  disheartened,  but  the  more  earnestly  dedi- 
it  is  a  law  to  us  all,  and  faithful  observ-  cate  ourselves  to  the  task  upon  which  we 
anoe  should  follow  its  decrees.  have  rightly  entered.    The  path  of  progress 

Strong  hearts  and   helpful   hands   are  is  seldom  smooth.     New  things  are  often 

needed,  and,  fortunately,  we  have  them  in  found    hard    to    do.    Our    fathers    found 

every  part  of  our  beloved  country.    We  them  so.     We  find  them  so.    They  are  in- 

are    reunited.     Sectionalism    has    disap-  convenient.      They    cost    us    somethinsj. 

peared.     Division  on  public  questions  can  15ut  are  we  not  made  better  for  the  effort 

no  longer  be  traced  by  the  war  maps  of  and  sacrifice,  and  are  not  those  we  serve 

1901.    These  old  differences  less  and  less  lifted  up  and  blessed? 
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We  will  be  consoled,  too,  with  the  fact  is  of  such  great  importance,  involving  an 
that  opposition  has  confronted  every  on-  obligation  resulting  from  our  intervention 
ward  movement  of  the  republic  from  its  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  I  am  glad 
opening  hour  until  now,  but  without  sue-  to  be  advised  by  the  recent  act  of  Con- 
cess.  The  republic  has  marched  on  and  gress  of  the  policy  which  the  legislative 
on,  and  its  every  step  has  exalted  free-  branch  of  the  government  deems  essential 


dom  and  humanity.  We  are  undergoing 
the  same  ordeal  as  did  our  predecessors 
nearly  a  century  ago.  We  are  following 
the  course  they  blazed.  They  triumphed. 
Will  their  successors  falter  and  plead  or- 
ganic impotency  in  the  nation?  Surely 
after  125  years  of  achievement  for  man- 
kind we  will  not  now  surrender  our  equal- 


^o  the  best  interests  of  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  The  principles  which  led 
to  our  intervention  require  that  the  funda- 
mental law  upon  which  the  new  govern- 
ment rests  should  be  adapted  to  secure  a 
government  capable  of  performing  the  du- 
ties and  discharging  the  functions  of  a 
separate   nation,   of  observing   its   inter- 


ity  with  other  powers  on  matters  funda-   national  obligations,  of  protecting  life  and 


mental  and  essential  to  nationality.  With 
no  such  purpose  was  the  nation  created. 
In  no  such  spirit  has  it  developed  its  full 


property,  insuring  order,  safety,  and  lib- 
erty,  and  conforming  to  the  established 
and  historical  policy  of  the  United  States 


and  independent  sovereignty.     We  adhere    in  its  relation  to  Cuba. 


to  the  principle  of  equality  among  our- 
selves, and  by  no  act  of  ours  will  we  as- 


The  peace  which  we  are  pledged  to  leave 
to  the  Cuban  people  must  carry  with  it 


sign  to  ourselves  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  the  guarantees  of  permanence.    We  became 
family  of  nations.  sponsors  for  the  pacification  of  the  island 

My  fellow-citizens,  the  public  events  of   and  we  remain  accountable  to  the  Cubans, 


the  past  four  years  have  gone  into  his- 
tory. They  are  too  near  to  justify  recital. 
Some  of  them  were  unforeseen;  many  of 
them  momentous  and  far-reaching  in  their 
consequences   to   ourselves   and   our   rela- 


no  less  than  to  our  own  country  and  peo- 
ple, for  the  reconstruction  of  Cuba  as  a 
free  commonwealth  on  abiding  foundations 
of  right,  justice,  liberty,  and  assured  or- 
der.    Our  enfranchisement  of  the  people 


tions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.    The  part   will    not   be   completed   until    free   Cuba 


which  the  United  States  bore  so  honorably 
in  the  thrilling  scenes  in  China,  while  new 
to  American  life,  has  been  in  harmony 
with  its  true  spirit  and  best  traditions, 
and  in  dealing  with  the  results  its  policy 
will  be  that  of  moderation  pnd  fairness. 

We  face  at  this  moment  a  most  impor- 
tant question — that  of  the  future  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  With  our 
near  neighbors  we  must  remain  close 
friends.  The  declaration  of  the  purposes 
of  this  government  in  the  resolution  of 
April  20,  1898,  must  be  made  good.  Ever 
since  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the 
army  of  Spain  the  executive  with  all 
practicable  speed  has  been  assisting  its 
people  in  the  successive  steps  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  inde- 


shall  *'  be  a  reality,  not  a  name;  a  perfect 
entity,  not  a  hasty  experiment,  l)earing 
within  itself  the  elements  of  failure/' 

\Vhile  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
was  ratified  on  Feb.  6,  1899,  and  rati- 
fications were  exchanged  nearly  two  years 
ago,  the  Congress  has  indicated  no  form 
of  government  for  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. It  has,  however,  provided  an 
army  to  enable  the  executive  to  suppress 
insurrection,  restore  peace,  give  security 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  archipelago.  It  has  authorized  the  or- 
ganization of  native  troops  as  auxiliary 
to  the  regular  force.  It  has  been  adyifsed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  acts  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  in  the  islands,  of 


pendent  government,  prepared  to  assume    my    action    in    appointing   civil    oommis- 


and  perform  the  obligations  of  interna- 
tional law  which  now  rest  upon  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


sions,  of  the  instructions  with  which  they 
were  charged,  of  their  duties  and  powers, 
of   their   recommendations,   and   of   their 


The  convention  elected  by  the  people  to  several  acts  under  executive  oommissiony 
frame  a  constitution  is  approaching  the  to<rethor  with  the  very  complete  general 
completion  of  its  labors.  The  transfer  of  information  they  have  submitted.  These 
Arnerican  control  to  the  new  government   reports  fully  set  forth  the  conditions,  past 
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and  present,  in  the  islands,  and  the  in- 
dtnictiona  clearly  show  the  principles 
which  will  guide  the  executive  until  the 
Congress  shall,  as  it  is  required  to  do  hy 
the  treaty,  determine  "  the  civil  rights  and 
political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants." 

The  Congress  having  added  the  sanction 
of  its  authority  to  the  powers  already 
possessed  and  exercised  by  the  executive 
under  the  Constitution,  thereby  leaving 
with  the  executive  the  responsibility  for 
the  government  of  the  Philippines,  I  shall 
continue  the  efforts  already  begun  until 
order  shall  be  restored  throughout  the 
islands,  and  as  fast  as  cbnditions  permit 
will  establish  local  governments,  in  the 
formation  of  which  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  people  has  been  already  invited,  and 
when  established  will  encourage  the  peo- 
ple to  administer  them.  The  settled  pur- 
pose, long  ago  proclaimed,  to  afford  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  self-government 
as  fast  as  they  were  ready  for  it  will  be 
pursued  with  earnestness  and  fidelity. 
Already  something  has  been  accomplish- 
ed in  this  direction.  The  government's 
representatives,  dvil  and  military,  are 
doing  faithful  and  noble  work  in  their 
mission  of  emancipation,  and  merit  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  their  countrjrmen. 

The  most  liberal  terms  of  amnesty  have 
already  been  communicated  to  the  insur- 
gents; the  way  is  still  open  for  those  who 
have  raised  their  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment for  honorable  submission  to  its 
authority.  Our  coimtrymen  should  not 
be  deceived.  We  are  not  waging  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  A  portion  of  them  are  making 
war  against  the  United  States.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  recog- 
nize American  sovereignty  and  welcome  it 
as  a  guarantee  of  order  and  of  security  for 
life,  property,  liberty,  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To 
them  full  protection  will  be  given.  They 
shall  not  be  abandoned.  We  will  not  leave 
the  destiny  of  the  loyal  millions  in  the 
islands  to  the  disloyal  thousands  who  are 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 
Order  under  civil  institutions  will  come  as 
soon  as  those  who  now  break  the  peace 
shall  keep  it.  Force  will  not  be  needed  or 
used  when  those  who  make  war  against 
US  shall  make  it  no  more.  May  it  end 
withoat  further  bloodshed,  and  there  be 


ushered  in  the  reign  of  peace  to  be  made 
permanent  by  a  government  of  liberty 
under  law! 

XcKinly,  John,  governor  of  Delaware ; 
born  in  Ireland,  Feb.  24,  1724;  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man; 
held  several  State  offices,  and  in  1777  was 
elected  governor  of  Delaware.  After  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine  the  British  plun- 
dered Wilmington  and  captured  McKinly, 
but  released  him  on  parole  in  August, 
1778.  He  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug. 
31,  1796. 

McKinney,  Mordecai,  lawyer;  born 
near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  about  1796;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College  in  1814;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1817;  began  practice  in  Harris- 
burg;  and  was  made  deputy  attorney- 
general  of  Miami  coimty  in  1821.  Later 
he  devoted  his  time  to  compiling  works 
on  law.  His  publications  include  The 
Pennsylvania  Justice  of  the  Peace;  The 
United  States  Constitutional  Manual;  Our 
Chvemment;  The  American  Magistrate 
and  Civil  Officer:  A  Manual  for  Popular 
Use;  Pennsylvania  Taw  Laws;  and  A 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  ReU 
ative  to  Banks  and  Bankers,  He  died  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1867. 

McKnight,  Charles,  surgeon;  born  in 
Cranberry,  N.  J.,  Oct.  10,  1750;  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1771,  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  William  Shippen,  and 
entered  the  Continental  army  as  a  sur- 
geon. He  soon  became  surgeon  of  the 
Middle  Department.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  New  York,  where  he  became  a 
very  eminent  practitioner,  and  was  for 
some  time  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery in  Columbia  College.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  Nov.  10,  1791. 

MeXnight,  Harvey  Washington,  edu- 
cator; born  in  McKnightstown,  Pa.,  April 
3,  1843;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  in  1865,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  there  in  1867.  He 
served  in  the  Union  army  from  1862  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1867-70  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  in 
Newville,  Pa.;  in  1872-80  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Easton,  Pa.;  in  1880-84  of  the 
first  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Cincin- 
nati. In  the  latter  year  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  College.  In  1889- 
91  he  was  president  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the   Lutheran   Church   of   the   United 
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states.    He  established  the  Pennsylvania  tions  to  Minister  McLane,  the  President 

Chautauqua.  said,  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and 

McLane,  Allan,  military  officer;  bom  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong."  In 
presumably  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  1746.  1833,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  to 
Removing  to  Delaware  in  1774,  he  left  remove  the  government  deposits  from  the 
an  estate  in  Philadelphia  worth  $15,000,  United  States  Bank,  he  was  transferred 
the  whole  of  which  he  sacrificed  in  the  ser-  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  which 
vice  of  his  country.  He  entered  warmly  he  held  until  1834,  when  he  resigned.  In 
into  the  contest  for  freedom,  becoming  first  1837-47  he  was  president  of  the  Balti- 
a  lieutenant  in  Csesar  Rodney's  regiment;'  more  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Pending  the 
joined  the  army  under  Washington  in  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  ques- 
1776,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  tion,  he  was  again  minister  to  Great  Brit- 
battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  ain,  appointed  by  President  Polk  in  June, 
Trenton,  and  Princeton ;  was  made  a  cap-  1845.  His  last  public  acts  were  as  a  mem- 
tain  in  1777;  commanded  the  outposts  of  ber  of  the  convention  at  Annapolis  to  re- 
the  Continental  army  around  Philadelphia  form  the  constitution  of  Maryland.  He 
while  that  city  was  occupied  by  the  Brit-  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7,  1857. 
ish  (1777-78) ;  and  was  made  major  of  the  McLane,  Robert  Millioan,  diploma- 
infantry  of  Lee's  "  Legion."  While  in  ser-  tist;  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  June  23, 
vice  under  Gen.  Henry  Lee  (g.  t?.),  he  1815;  a  son  of  Louis  McLane;  gradu- 
discovered  and  reported  the  weakness  of  ated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
the  garrison  at  Stony  Point,  and  promoted  emy  in  1837,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  Ar- 
its  capture  on  July  16,  1779.  He  also  re-  tillery.  In  1841-43  he  studied  the  dike 
vealed  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  at  and  drainage  systems  of  Italy  and  Hol- 
Paulus's  Hook,  and  participated  in  the  land.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
brilliant  affair  there,  Aug.  19,  1779.  His  he  resigned  from  the  army;  began  prac- 
pcrsonal  courage  and  strength  were  re-  tising  law  in  Maryland;  and  was  elected 
markablc.  In  an  encounter,  near  Frank-  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1844,  1846, 
ford,  Pa.,  with  three  British  dragoons,  and  1848.  In  1853  President  Pierce  ap- 
he  killed  one,  wounded  another,  and  pointed  him  United  States  commissioner 
caused  the  third  to  flee  for  his  life.  After  to  China,  with  plenipotentiary  powers, 
the  war  he  held  prominent  civil  posts —  After  accomplishing  his  mission  he  re- 
namely,  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Dela-  turned  to  the  United  States.  In  1859 
ware,  and  its  speaker ;  six  years  a  privy  he^  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
councillor;  a  judge  of  the  court  of  com-  to  Mexico,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
nion  pleas;  marshal  of  the  district  from  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens. 
1790  to  1798;  and  collector  of  the  port  He  again  held  a  seat  in  Congress  in  1878- 
of  Wilmington  from  1808  until  his  death,  82,  and  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his 
in  that  city.  May  22,  1829.  last  term  was  elected  governor  of  Mary- 

McLane,  Louis,  diplomatist;  born  in  land.  In  1885-89  he  was  United  States 
Smyrna,  Del.,  May  28,  1786;  son  of  Allan  minister  to  France.  He  died  in  Paris, 
McLane;  entered  the  navy  at  thirteen  France,  April  16,  1898. 
years  of  age,  and  served  as  a  midshipman  McLaughlin,  Andrew  Cunntngham, 
under  Decatur  in  the  Philadelphia^  but  educator;  born  in  Beardstown,  111.,  Feb. 
afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  14,  1861 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
to  the  bar  in  1808.  When  Baltimore  was  Michigan  in  1882,  and  from  its  law  de- 
threatened,  in  1814,  he  was  a  member  of  partment  in  1885;  instructor  of  Latin  in 
a  volunteer  corps  that  marched  to  its  de-  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1886-87, 
fence.  For  ten  successive  years  (1817-27)  and  of  History  in  1887-88;  assistant  pro- 
he  represented  Delaware  in  Congress,  and  fessor  in  1888-91;  and  Professor  of  Ameri- 
was    United    States   Senator   in    1827-29.  can   History   since   1891.     He  has   edited 


In  May,  1829,  President  Jackson  appoint- 
ed him  American  minister  to  Great  Brit- 


Cooley^a  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law 
(3d  and  revised  edition);   and  Amerioan 


ain,  which  post  he  held  two  years,  when    Historical  Review;  and  is  author  of  iJ»»- 
he  was  called  to  Jackson's  cabinet  as  Sec-    iory  of  Higher  Education  in   Michigan; 


retary  of  the  Treasury. 


In  his  instnic-   LeuAs 
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Hc£AtrBIK— McMASTEB 

Scries)  ;   Civil  Oovemmeni  of  Michigan;  tucky,    and   in    1799    settled    in    Warren 

The  History  of  the  American  Nation;  etc.  county,  O.    John  labored  on  a  farm  until 

KcLaurin,    Anselm   Joseph,    lawyer ;  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  receiving  a  scanty 

bom  in  Brandon,  Miss.,  March  26,  1848;  education;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 

was  educated  at  Summerville  Institute;  the  bar  in  1807,  and  was  a  member  of 

served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Congress  from  1813  to  1816.    He  was  a 

Civil   War;    admitted  to  the  Mississippi  supporter    of    Madison's    administration, 

bar  in   1868;   and  practised  in  Raleigh,  and  from  1816  to  1822  was  a  judge  of 

and  later  in  Brandon.    He  was  a  member  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.    In  1822  he 

of  the  State  legislature  in  1879;   Demo-  was   made   commissioner   of   the   general 

cratic  United  States  Senator  in  1894-95  land-office,  and  in  1823  Postmaster-General, 

and    1901-07;    and   governor    of   Missis-  In  1830  he  became  a  justice  of  the  United 

sippi  in  1896-1900.  States   Supreme  Court,   and   was  always 

JCcIiawSy  Lafayette,  military  officer;  known  as  an  advocate  for  the  freedom 
bom  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  1821;  of  the  slaves.  In  the  Dred  Scott  Case 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842;  re-  {q,  v,),  Judge  McLean  dissented  from  the 
mained  in  the  army  until  1861,  when  he  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Taney.  He  died 
joined  the  Confederates,  and  became  one  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  April  4,  1861. 
of  the  most  active  of  their  military  lead-  McLellan,  Isaac,  poet;  bom  in  Port- 
ers. He  had  served  in  the  war  against  land.  Me.,  May  21,  1806;  graduated 
Mexico.  Made  a  major-general  in  the  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1826.  During  his 
Confederate  army,  he  commanded  a  di-  course  there  he  was  a  fellow-student  of 
vision  under  Lee,  and  surrendered  with  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
Johnston's  army  in  April,  1865;  was  after-  thorne,  and  George  B.  Cheever.  After 
wards  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  graduation  he  studied  law  and  practised 
postmaster  in  Savannah;  and  lectured  on  in  Boston  for  several  years.  In  1851  he 
The  Maryland  Campaign,  He  died  in  removed  to  New  York  and  applied  him- 
Savannah,  July  24,  1897.  self  to  literary  work,  chiefly  poetry  and 

Xaday,  Edgar  Stanton,  author;  bom  writings  on  field  sports.    His  publications 

in    Foo    Chow,    China,    April    18,    1863;  include  The  Year,  and  Other  Poems;  The 

graduated  at  Syracuse  University  in  1885 ;  f^all  of  the  Indian;   Poems  of   the   Rod 

connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Times  and  ar^  Gun;  Haunts  of  Wild   Game;   War 

the    New    York    Tribune,    1886-96;    be-  poems,  etc.     He  died  in  Greenport,  Long 

came    light-house    keeper    on    Old    Field  Island,  Aug.  20,  1899. 

Point  in  1896;  and  a  clerk  in  the  Brook-  McLeod,  Alexander,  clergyman;  born 

lyn  Navy-yard  in  1901.    He  is  author  of  on  the  island  of  Mull,  Scotland,  June  12, 

The  History  of  the  United  States  Navy;  1774;    came   to  the  United   States  early 

Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Navy;  the  His-  in   life;    graduated  at   Union   College   in 

tory   of  American  Privateers;   etc.     His  1798;  ordained  in  the  Reformed  Presby- 

reflections   on    the   conduct    of    Rear- Ad-  terian  Church  in   1799;   and  was  pastor 

miral  Schley  at  Santiago  led  to  the  court  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 

of  inquiry  on  that  officer's  actions.  of  New  York   till   his   death.     His   pub- 

XcLean^  Sir  Allan,  military  officer;  lications  include  Negro  Slavery  Unjustifi- 

bom   in   Scotland,   in   1725;    was   at  the  able;  View  of  the  Late  War,  cic.    He  died 

capture     of     Fort    Duquesne     in     1758;  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  17,  1833. 

served  under  Amherst  in   1759;    and   in  McMahon,   John   Van   Lear,  lawyer; 

1776  came  to  America  again,  to  fight  the  bom  in  Maryland  in  1800;  graduated  at 

colonists.      He    occupied    Quebec    late    in  Princeton   College  in   1817;    admitted   to 

1775,  and  rendered  great  service  during  the  bar  in  1821;  atteined  prominence  both 

the  siege  by  Montgomery.    He  commanded  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  political  speaker; 

the  fort  at  Penobscot  in  1779,  and  was  was  counsel  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

promoted  brigadier-general   after  leaving  Railroad  Company  for  several  years.     He 

America.    He  died  in  1784.  published  An  Historical   View  of  Mary- 

ir^T-i^ftw^  John,  jurist;  bom  in  Morris  land.    He  died  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  June 

comity,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1785.    His  father  15,  1871. 

removed  first  to  Virginia,  then  to  Ken-  McMaster,  John  Bach,  historian;  born 
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in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  29,  1852;  40,000  men  turned  his  face  towards  the 
graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  Ohio.  Bragg  divided  nis  force  into  three 
New  York  in  1872;  employed  in  civil  en-  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals 
gineering  in  1873-77;  instructor  in  civil  Hardee,  Polk,  and  £.  Kirby  Smith.  The 
engineering  at  Princeton  University  in  latter  was  sent  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  while 
1877-83;  and  became  Professor  of  Amer-  the  two  former  held  Chattanooga  and  its 
ican  History  in  the  University  of  Penn-  vicinity.  Buell  disposed  his  line  from 
sylvania  in  the  latter  year.  He  has  been  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  McMinnsville,  Warren 
a  prolific  producer  of  historical  work  of  co.,  Tenn.  So  lay  the  opposing  armies 
high  merit,  his  best  known  publications  when  Kirby  Smith  left  Knoxville  to  in- 
being  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  vade  Kentucky.  Bragg  crossed  the  Ten- 
United  States  (7  volumes);  Benjamin  nessee,  just  above  Chattanooga,  on  Aug.  21, 
Franklin  (w  a  Man  of  Letters;  With  the  with  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  five 
Fathers;  Origin,  Meaning,  and  Application  of  cavalry,  and  forty  guns.  Louisville 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  A  School  His-  was  his  destination.  He  advanced  among 
tory  of  the  United  States,  etc.  the  rugged  mountains  towards  Buell's  left 

McMillan,  Charles,  civil  engineer;  at  McMinnsville  as  a  feint,  but  fairly 
born  in  Moscow,  Russia,  March  24,  1841;  flanked  the  Nationals.  This  was  a  caval- 
educated  there  and  in  Hamilton,  Canada;  ry  movement,  which  resulted  in  a  battle 
graduated  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In-  there.  The  horsemen  were  led  by  General 
stitute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1860;  and  became  Forrest,  who,  for  several  days,  had  been 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  water-  hovering  around  Lebanon,  Murfreesboro, 
works;  in  1861-65  he  was  assistant  en-  and  Nashville.  Attempting  to  cut  off 
gineer  of  the  Croton  waterworks,  New  Buell's  communications,  he  was  confront- 
York;  in  1865-71  Professor  of  Geodesy  ed  (Aug.  30)  by  National  cavalry  under 
and  Road  Engineering  in  Rensselaer  Poly-  E.  P.  Fyffe,  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Wood's  division, 
technic  Institute;  in  1871-75  Professor  of  who  had  made  a  rapid  march.  After  a 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in  Le-  short  striiggle  the  Confederates  were  rout- 
high  University;  and  in  1875  was  called  ed.  Supposing  Bragg  was  aiming  at 
to  the  chair  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Ap-  Nashville,  Buell  took  immediate  meas- 
plied  Mathematics  in  Princeton  Univer-  ures  to  defend  that  city, 
sity.  In  1885  he  became  editor  of  Smith's  MacMonnies,  Frederick  Wiluam, 
Topographical  Drawing,  sculptor;  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

MacMillan,  Conway,  botanist;  bom  in  30,  1863;  received  a  conunon  school  edu- 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Aug.  26,  1867;  was  edu-  cation;  entered  the  studio  of  Augustus  St 
cated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Gkuidens  in  1880;  studied  for  four  years 
Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins  universities;  in  the  life  classes  of  the  Academy  of  De- 
became  assistant  in  geology  in  the  Uni-  sign  and  Art  Students'  League,  and  com- 
versity  of  Nebraska  in  1886;  entomologist  pleted  his  art  education  abroad,  studying 
to  the  Nebraska  agricultural  experiment  in  Munich  in  the  atelier  of  Falgui&re;  in 
station  in  1887;  and  instructor  in  botany  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1888.  in  the  private  studio  of  Antonin  Merci6; 
He  is.  the  editor  of  Minnesota  Botanical  received  the  "  prix  d'atelier,"  the  highest 
Studies.  prize  open  to  foreigners;  opened  a  studio 

McMiUin,    Benton,    statesman;    bom  of  his  own  in  Paris;  and  in  1896  received 

in   Monroe  county,  Ky.,  Sept.    11,   1845;  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     His 

elected  a   member   of   the  Tennessee  leg-  principal  works  are  the  famous  statue  of 

islature    in    1874;    member    of    Congress,  Bacchante,  which   he  gave  to  C.   F.  Me- 

1879-99;  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  Kim,  who  in  1897  presented  it  to  the  Met- 

1899.  ropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 

McMinnsville,  Battle  near.     In  the  City;  the  fountein  at  the  World's  Colum- 

summer  of  1862,  Generals  Bragg  and  Buell  bian  Exposition  in  Chicago;  the  statue  of 

marched  in  nearly  parallel  lines  eastward  Nathan   Hale,   in   City   Hall    Park,   New 

towards  Chattanooga— the  latter  north  of  York;  Fame,  at  West  Point;  Diana;  Pan 

the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  former  south  of  Rohallion;  the  quadriga  for  the  Brook- 

of  it.    Bragg  won  the  race,  and  with  fully  lyn  Memorial  Arch;  the  two  bronze  eagles 

00 


for  the  entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Brook-  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver;  and  the 

lyn,    etc      In    1903    he    was    selected    to  engagements  and  surrender  at  Fort  Fisher, 

make  a  statue  of  General  McClellan  for  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  28, 

Washington,  D.  C.  1900. 

McHaby   Sir  Allak  Napieb,   military  McNamara,  John,  clergyman;  bom  in 

oflScer;  born  in  Niagara,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dromore,  Ireland,  Dec.  27,  1824;  received 

Feb.  19, 1798.  His  father  was  the  principal  a  collegiate  education  and  studied  theology 

aide  on  the  staff  of  General  Simcoe  dur-  at  the  General   Theological   Seminary  in 

ing  the  Revolutionary  War.    Allan  became  New    York    City ;    was    ordained    in    the 

a  midshipman  in  1813,  in  the  British  fleet  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  labored  as 

on  LakeiOntariOy  but  soon  left  the  navy,  a  missionary  in  Kansas  and  later  as  a 

joined  the  army;  commanded  the  British  pastor  in   North  Platte,  Neb.     His  pub- 

at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg;   was  in  the  lications    include    Three    Tears    on    the 

Canadian  Parliament  in  1820,  being  chosen  Kansw  Border;  and  The  Black  Code  of 

speaker  of  the  Assembly.    In  1837-38  he  Kansas,     He  died  in  North  Platte,  Neb., 

commanded   the   militia  on  the   Niagara  Oct.  24,  1885. 

frontier,  and  was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  McNeil,  John,  military  officer;  bom  in 

crushing  the  ''rebellion."    He  sent  a  party  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Feb.  4,  1813;  was  a  hatter 

to  destroy  the  American  vessel  Caroline^  in  St.  Louis  about  twenty  y^ars,  and  then 

and   for   his  services  was  knighted    (see  president  of  an  insurance  company;   en- 

Canaoa).    After  the  union  of  Upper  and  tered  the  Union  service  with  Greneral  Lyon 

Lower  Canada,  in  1841,  he  became  speaker  in  May,  1861 ;  and  was  in  command  of  St. 

of  the  legislature.     He  was  prime  minis-  Louis,    under    Fremont.     He    was    made 

ter  under  the  governorship  of  Lord  £1-  colonel  of  the   19th  Missouri  Volunteers 

gin  and  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  in  1860  Aug.  3,  and  early  in  1862  took  command 

was   a   member   of   the   legislative   coun-  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  of  a  military 

ciL    He  died  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Aug.  8,  district    in    Missouri,    in    which    he    dis- 

1862.  tinguished    himself    by    clearing   out   the 

McHair,  Alexander,  military  officer;  guerillas;  and  was  promoted  brigadier- 
bora  in  Derry,  Pa.,  in  1774;  served  in  the  general.  He  assisted  in  driving  the 
whiskey  insurrection  as  a  lieutenant  in  forces  under  Price  out  of  Missouri  in 
1794;  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  reg-  the  fall  of  1864.  He  was  a  commissioner 
nlar  army  in  1799;  mustered  out  in  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  and 
1800;  removed  to  Missouri  in  1804,  where  an  Indian  inspector  in  1878  and  1882. 
he  was  appointed  United  States  commis-  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  June  8,  1801. 
sary,  and  in  1812  adjutant  and  inspector-  McNeill,  George  Rockwell,  educator; 
general.  He  was  the  first  governor  of  bom  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  1854;  grad- 
Missouri,  serving  from  1820  to  1824,  when  uated  at  Davidson  College  (N.  C.)  in 
he  became  United  States  Indian  agent  1874;  principal  of  a  private  school  in 
He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  18,  1826.  Rowan  county,  N.  C,  for  nine  years ;  and 

KeValTy    Fredebick   Vallette,    naval  later   became   county  superintendent  and 

oflleer;  bora  in  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  president  of  the  State  Association  of  Coun- 

1839;    graduated    at   the   United    States  ty  Superintendents.     He  was  principal  of 

KaTsl  Academy  in  June,  1857;  promoted  the  male  academy  at  Reidsville,  N.  C,  in 

pasaed  midshipman,  June,   1860;   master,  1883-80;    president  of   Lafayette   College 

October,    1860;    lieutenant,    April,    1861;  (Ala.)  in  1889-05;  president  of  a  female 

lieutenant-commander,  April,   1864;   com-  college  in  1895-98;  and  in  the  latter  year 

mander,  January,  1872;  captain,  October,  again  became  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 

1883;  eommodore.  May,  1896;  rear-admi-  lege.    He  died  in  1001. 

Tml,  1898.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap-  McNiel,   John,  military  officer;   bora 

pointed    superintendent    of    the    United  in  Hillsboro,  N.  C.,  in  1784;  entered  the 

States  Kaval  Academy.    During  the  Civil  army  as  captain  in  March,  1812,  and  was 

War  he  took  part  in  many  engagements,  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  conduct 

iBdndfng   the  actions   at   Fort   Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa.    The  next  year 

fort  Si.  Philip,  and  the  Chalmette  bat-  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Niagara, 

Mcs;  tbe  capture  of  New  Orleans;  the  or  Lundy's  Lane,  and  was  brevetted  colonel. 
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he  hdd  until  his  deatli,  in  Washington,  1S4L  Hib  remains  were  interred,  wit 
D.  C,  Feb,  23,  1850.  Hi»  wife  was  a  half-  military  honors  in  the  congressional  cen 
Bistrr  of  President  Pierce*  etery,  Wafthingion,  and  over  thcra  stand 

Macomb,  Alexaxdeb,  military  officer;  a  beautiful  white  marble  monument^  proji 
lx>rn  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  3, 
1782;  entered  the  army  as  oor- 
net  of  cavalry  in  1799,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  181*2,  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  engineers  and 
adjutant-general  of  the  army. 
He  hud  five  brothers  in  that  con- 
test* He  was  transferred  to  the 
rtrtillery,  and  distinguis^hed  him- 
self on  the  Niagara  frontier.  In 
January,  1814,  he  was  promoted 
tn  brigadier -general,  and  when 
(;rneral  Isiard  withdrew  from  the 
military  post  on  Lake  Cham- 
nUin,  *i»  *^'^  summer  of  that 
Mr,  Macomb  was  left  in  chief 
4>Ziiinftin^  of  that  region.  In 
...   r^-v?irily  he  won   a   victory 

Urittsh   at   Plattsburg, 

V\>r   his   conduct   on 

.%io«    he    wa8    commif^- 

r-'*ior'jp?neral   am)    le- 

\\s  anil  a  gold  medal 
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erly  inscribed.    He  was  author  of  a  treat-  the  fort    A  detachment  took  possession 

ise  on   Martial  Law  and   Courts-Martial  of  Beaufort,  and  a  flag  was  sent  to  the 

(see  Plattsburo,  Battle  of).     His  son,  fort  demanding  its  surrender.    The  com- 

WiLLiAM   Henrt    (born,  June   16,   1818;  mander  of  the  garrison,  a  nephew  of  Jeff er- 

died,   Aug.    12,   1872),  entered  the  navy,  son   Davis,   declared   he  would   not  yield 

as    midshipman,    in    1834;    was    engaged  until  he  had  "eaten  his  last  biscuit  and 

against  the  forts  in  China  in  1856,  and  slain  his  last  horse."    On  April  11,  1862, 

in  the  expedition  to  Paraguay  in   1859,  Parke    began    a    siege.     Batteries    were 

in  which  he  conmianded  the  Metaoomet,  erected  on  Bogue  Island,  and  gunboats. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  was  active  on  the  under  Commodore  S.  Lockwood,  co-oper- 

MiaaiBsippi   and   on   the   coast   of   North  ated  with  the  troops.    The  garrison  was 

Carolina,  attaining  the  rank  of  conmio-  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 

dore  in  1862.    In  1869  he  commanded  the  outside  world  by  land  or  water.    A  bom- 

steunahip    Plymouth,    in    the    European  bardment  was  begun  on  the  morning  of 

sqiiftdron,  and  was  light-house  inspector  in  April  25.    The  fort  responded  with  great 

18T1.  spirit  and  vigor,  and  a  tremendous  artil- 

Wacmii    Nathaniel,   statesman;    bom  lery  duel  was  kept  up  for  several  hours, 

in  Warren  oounty,  N.  C,  Dec.  17,  1757;  when  the  fort  displayed  a  white  flag.     Be- 

was  attending  college  at  Princeton  when  fore  10  a.m.  on  the  26th  the  fort  was  in 

the   Revolutionary    War    broke    out;    re-  possession  of  the  Nationals,  with  about 

turned   home  and  volunteered  as  a  pri-  500  prisoners. 

vate    soldier    in    the    company    of    his       McPherson,  Edward,  author;  born  in 

brother.     He  was  at  the  fall  of  Charles-  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  31,  1830;  graduatwl 

ton,  the  disaster  to  Gates  near  Camden,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848 ; 

and  with  Greene  in  his  remarkable  retreat  became  a  lawyer,  but  abandoned  this  pro- 

across  the  Carol inas.     From  1780  to  1785  fession   and  took  up   journalism   in   Oet- 

he  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  tysburg;    was   a    Republican    Representa- 

Assembly,  and  there  opposed  the  ratifica-  tive  in  Congress  in  1859-63;  clerk  of  tlie 

tion  of  'the  national  Constitution.     From  House  in  1863-73,  1881-83,  and  1889-91. 

1791  to  1815  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  His    publications    include    Political    Hxh-^ 

and  from  1816  to  1828  United  States  Sena-  tory    of    the    United    States    during    the 

tor.    He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Ch^eat    Rebellion;  The    Political    History 

Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  his  name  has  of     the     United     States    during     Recon- 

been  given  to  one  of  the  counties  of  North  struction;  and  a  Hand-Book  of  Politics. 

Carolina.    John  Randolph  said  of  him  in  He    died    in    Gettysburg,    Pa.,    Dec.    14, 

his  will:  "He   is   the   best,   purest,   and  1895. 

^risest  man  that  I  ever  knew."    Mr.  Jef-       McPheraon,  James  Birdsete,  military 

feraon  called  him  "The  last  of  the  Ro-  officer;    born   in   Sandusky,   O.,   Nov.    14, 

mans."    He  selected  for  his  place  of  burial  1828;  graduated  at  West  Point  in   1853, 

tn  untillable  ridge,  ordered  the  spot  to  be  the    first   in   his   class,   and   entered   the 

marked  only  by  a  pile  of  loose  stones,  and  engineer    corps.     He    was    made    captain 

direeted  his  cofiSn  to  be  made  of  plain  in    August,    1861,    and    brigadier-general 

boards,  and  to  be  paid  for  before  his  in-  of   volunteers   in   May,    1862.       He   was 

temcttt.    He  died  at  his  birthplace,  June  aide.to  General  Hallcck  late  in  1861,  and 

29, 1897.  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 

"MamOf  Iter,  Captube  of.    This  fort,  nessee,  doing  good  service  at  Fort  Donel- 

miiiiMiiilim^  the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  C,  son,   Shiloh,  Corinth,  and   luka  Springs. 

iid  Bogne  Sound,   was   seized    by   Gov-  In    December,    1862,    he    commanded    the 

VBor  nHs  early  in  1861.     Its  possession  17th  Corps  with  great  ability,  having  been 

^  the  government  would  secure  the  use  made  major-general   in  October.     He  did 

^  a  ine  harbor  on   the  Atlantic   coast  admirable   service,    under    Grant,    in    the 

^Hatkmal  yeaaels  engaged  in  the  block-  Vicksburg    campaign     (1863),    and    was 

>^  lerriee.     It  stood  upon  a  long  ridge  made    brigadier-general     in     the    United 

[  tiitiid  cast  up  by  the  ocean,  called  Bogue  States    army    in    August.     He    was    also 

I  hbad.  After  the  capture  of  Newbern  {q.  active  and  efficient  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 

I  %),  Bumride  eent  General  Parke  to  take  paign,    in    1864,    distinguishing    himself 
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Everywhere  as  commander  of  the  Army  of    brevetted   colonel   for   8er\iccs  in   defend 


of   Fort   Erie  in  August,   1814.     He 
sent  to  France  by  Major  Thayer  in  181 
to  collect  BCientific  and  military  infoi 
tion  for  the  benelit  of  the  Militaty  Acai 
cmy  at  West  Point,  of  which  Thayer  w 
then   fiuperintendent.      Promoted    lieuti 
ant-GoloDel  in  1818,  he  rei^igned  in   ISlO^r' 
and  was  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  the 
Miaaissippi  region  from  1825  to  1832.    He 
died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept  10,  1832. 

McSheriy^  Jameb,  author;  bom  in 
Frederick  county,  Md.,  July  29,  1819; 
graduated  at  St,  Marys  College,  Em- 
mettsburg,  Md.,  in  1828;  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840;  began  practice  in  Gettysburg 
but  removed  to  Frederick  City,  where 
engaged  in  his  profession  till  his  dea 
His  publieationfi  include  History  of  Ma 
land,  JHS^IS^S;  Pere  Jean,  or  the  Jesuii 
Miftsionary,  etc.  He  died  in  Frederick 
City,  Md,  July  13,  18«9. 


■\ 


trie 

I 

aim 


MacVeagh,  VVatn£,  diplomatist;  boidH 

connoitring  in  the  Confederate  lines,  July  in  Phccnixville,  Pa.,  April  19,  1833;  gra^* 

22,  1864.  uated  at   Yale  College   in   1853;    and  ad- 

McPher^iif  John  Rooeric,  statesman;  mitted  to  the  bar  in   1856.     He  was  diftj 

born  in  Livingstun  county,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  triet  attorney  for  Chester  county.  Pa., 

1833;    removed    to  New   Jersey   in    1858;  1859-04;  entered  the  Union  army  as  ca] 

memlM?r    of    the    State    Senate,    1870-73 ;  tain  of  cavalry  when  the  invasion  of  Peni 

I-nited  States  Senator,  1883-^5.     He  died  sylvania    was    threatened    in    Septeml 
in  Jersey  City,  Oct  8,  1897.                             *  1862;  was  United  States  minister  to  T\ 

McPheraon,  William,  military  officer;  key  in  1870-71;   member  of  the  Penns 

liorn    in    rhiladeJphia    in    1751;    was    ap-  vania   constitutional   convention   in    187 

pointed  a   cadet   in   the   British   army   at  73;  and  president  of  the  MacVejijrb  eoi 

the  age  of  thirteen;  and  became  adjutant  mission   to  Louisiana   in    1877.      In    18J 

of  a  regiment.     He  joined  the  Continental  he  was  appointed  United  States  Attorn 

army  at  the  cloije  of   1771*,   and   was  ap-  Oeneral,   but   on    the   death   of    Presidi 

|Kiinted    to    the    command    of   a    partisan  fiarfifld    he    reftigned,    and    resumed 

corps  of  cavalry  in   1781.     He  was  naval  practice  in  Philadelphia.    Hp  was  ambi 

officer  of  Philadelphia  from  1793  until  his  sador    to    Italy    in    1893-97;    and    rep 

death,     Nov.     5,     1813.      He     was     made  Ben  ted  the  United  States  in  the  Vcnej^ii^ 

brijLjadier-general  of  the  provisional  army  case  at  The   Hague  arbitration   tribi 

in  1798,     His  brotbLf,  .Jon*\,  was  aide  to  in  1903. 

Uencral    Montgomery,   and   perished   with       Macready^  William  Charles,  Kn^lii 

him  at  the  siege  of  Quebec  (g.  v.).  actor;  bom  March  3,  1793;  died  April 

McPherson,  Fort,  a  modern  protective  1873.    See  FoBBEST,  EDwm;  AsToa 

and     garrisoned     military     post     of     the  Riot. 

United  States;  esta-blished  about  4  miles       Macy,  Jesse,  educator?  born  in  Hen] 

from  Atlanta,  Ga.,   and  named  in  honor  county,  Ind.,  June  21,  1842;  graduated 

of  Oex.  James  B.  McPherson  (g,  i?.).  Iowa  Collegre  in   1870;   became  Prof 

McBea^  William,  military  officer;  bom  of    Constitutional    History    and    Politii 


in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Dec  13,  1787; 
ffradurtted  at  West  Point  in  1805,  and 
entered  the  corps  of  en<»ineersi.  He  was 
major  in  July,  1812;  became  chief  en^^i- 
Iieer  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  was   Beginninffs  in  a  WcMtem  State^  etc 
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Science  at   Iowa  College  tn   1885.     He 
the  author  of  Civil  Government  in  /a 
A      Oovemmcnt      Tetti-Eooh      for     Jo 
HrhooU:    Our   Oovemment;    fnstituti 


HABISOK,   JAHES 


MftdlHon,  James,  fourth  President  of 
the  United  States,  from  March  4,  1809,  to 
March  4,  1817;  Republican;  born  in  Port 
Conway,  Va.,  March  16,  1761;  graduated 
at  the  Collie  of  New  Jersey  in  1771, 
studied  law,  and  in  1776  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Virginia  Assembly.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  in 
1778,  and  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1779. 
In  that  body  he  continually  opposed  the 
issue  of  paper  money  by  the  States.  He 
was  active  until  the  peace  in  1783,  when  he 
retired  to  private  life,  but  was  drawn  out 


Washington  offered  him.  He  presented 
resolutions  to  the  Virginia  legislature  in 
1798,  drawn  by  him,  on  the  basis  of  a 
series  drawn  by  Jefferson  for  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature,  which  contained  the  es- 
sence of  the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy. 
They  were  adopted.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent. He  very  soon  became  involved  in 
disputes  about  impressment  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  1812, 
was  compelled  to  declare  war  against  that 


MONTPh.Ul£K,   TUK  HOJi£    OF   JlAi)lSO>'. 

again   as    a   delegate   to    the    convention  nation    (see  below).     He  was  enabled  to 

that  framed  the  national  Constitution.   In  proclaim  a  treaty  of  peace  in  February, 

that  body  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  1815.     Retiring   from   office   in    1817,    he 

debates,   and   wrote  some  of  the   papers  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  his 

in  The  Federalist ,   which   advocated   the  estate   at   Mont  pel  ier.    His   accomplished 

adoption  of  that  instrument.    He  was  also  wife,    Dorothy    (commonly    called    "Dol- 

in  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788  that  ly'*),  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  from 

ratified  the  Constitution.    A  member  of  the  time  of  their  marriage  in  Philadelphia 

Congress  from  1789  to  1797,  Madison  did  in  1794  until  his  death,  June  28,  1836,  and 

mch  in  the  establishment  of  the  nation  survived  him  until  July  2,  1849.    She  was 

OB  a  firm  foundation.    Uniting  with  the  n  long  time  among  the  leaders  in  Wash- 

Bepablican  party,  he  was  a  moderate  op-  ington  society. 

ponent  of  the  administration  of  Washing-  President  Madison,  seeing  that  the  cap- 
ton.    He  declined  the  post  of  Secretary  of  ital  was  in  danger  when  victory  remained 
State,  vacated  by  Jefferson  in  1793,  which  with  the  British  at  Bladensbubq  {q' v,), 
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sent  messengers  to  his  wife,  advising  her  also  resolved  to  save,  she  hastened  to  the 
to  fly  to  a  place  of  safety.  She  had  al-  carriage,  with  her  sister  and  her  husband, 
ready  been  apprised  of  the  disaster  on  the  and  was  borne  away  to  a  place  of  safety 
field.  On  receiving  the  message  from  her  beyond  the  Potomac.  Barker  and  De 
husband,  Aug.  24,  1814,  between  2  and  3  Teyster  rolled  up  the  picture,  and,  with 
P.M.,  she  ordered  her  carriage  and  sent  it,  accompanied  a  portion  of  the  retreat- 
away  in  a  wagon  silver  plate  and  other  ing  army,  and  so  saved  it.  That  picture 
valuables,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  was  left  at  a  farm-house,  and  a  few  weeks 
Maryland.  In  one  of  the  rooms  hung  a  afterwards  Mr.  Barker  restored  it  to  Mrs. 
full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  paint-  Madison.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Blue  Room 
ed  by  Stuart.  While  anxiously  waiting  of  the  White  House  in  Washington.  The 
for  the  arrival  of  her  husband,  she  took  revered  parchment  is  still  preserved  by  the 
measures  for  preserving  the  picture,  when,   government. 

finding  the  process  of  unscrewing  the  Message  on  British  Aggressions. — On 
frame  from  the  wall  too  tedious,  she  had  June  1,  1812,  President  Madison  sent  to 
it  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  canvas  was  Congress  the  following  message  detailing 
removed  from  the  stretcher  with  her  own  the  existing  relations  between  the  United 
hands.     Just  as  she  had  accomplished  so    States  and  Great  Britain: 

much,    two    gentlemen    from    New    York  

(Jacob  Barker  and  R.  G.  L.  De  Peyster)  WASiriNOTON,  June  /,  1812, 

entered  the  room.  The  picture  was  lying  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
on  the  floor.  The  sound  of  approaching  tives  of  the  United  States, — I  communi- 
troops  was  heard.  "  Save  that  picture,"  cate  to  Congress  certain  documents,  being 
said  Mrs.  Madison  to  the  two  gentlemen,  a  continuation  of  those  heretofore  laid  be- 
"  Save  it  if  possible;  if  not  possible,  de-  fore  them  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs 
stroy  it;  under  no  circumstances  allow  it   with  Great  Britain. 

Without  going  back  beyond  the  re^ 
newal  in  1803  of  the  war  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  engaged,  and  omit- 
ting unrepaired  wrongs  of  inferior 
magnitude,  the  conduct  of  her  govern- 
ment presents  a  series  of  acts  hostile 
to  the  United  States  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  neutral  nation. 

British  cruisers  have  been  in  the 
continued  practice  of  violating  the 
American  flag  on  the  great  highway 
of  nations,  and  of  seizing  and  carry- 
ing off"  persons  sailing  under  it,  not 
in  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right 
founded  on  the  law  of  nations  against 
an  enemy,  but  of  a  municipal  pre- 
rofrative  over  British  subjects.  Brit- 
ish jurisdiction  is  thus  extended  to 
neutral  vessels  in  a  situation  where 
no  laws  can  operate  but  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  which  the  vessels  belong,  and  a 
solf-rodross  is  assumed  which,  if  Brit- 
ish subjects  were  wrongfully  detained 
and  alone  concerned,  is  that  sub- 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British."  stitution  of  force  for  a  resort  to  the  re- 
Then,  snatching  up  the  precious  parchment  sponsible  sovereign  which  falls  within  the 
which  bore  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  definition  of  war.  Could  the  seizure  of 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  au-  British  subjects  in  such  cases  be  regarded 
tographs  of  the  signers,  which  she  had    as   within   the   exercise   of   a  belligerent 
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right,  the  acknowledged  laws  of  war,  which  their    commanders    additional    marks    of 

forbid  an  article  of  captured  property  to  honor  and  confidence. 

be  adjudged  without  a  regular  investiga-  Under  pretended  blockades,  without  the 

tion  before  a  competent  tribunal,  would  presence  of  an  adequate  force  and  some- 

imperiously  demand  the  fairest  trial  where  times  without  the  practicability  of  apply- 

the  sacred  rights  of  persons  were  at  issue,  ing  one,  our  commerce  has  been  plundered 

In  place  of  such  a  trial  these  rights  are  in  every  sea,  the  great  staples  of  our  coun- 

subjected  to  the  will  of  every  petty  com-  try  have  been  cut  off  from  their  legitimate 

mander.  markets,  and  a  destructive  blow  aimed  at 

The  practice,  hence,  is  so  far  from  affect-  our  agricultural   and  maritime   interests. 

ing  British  subjects  alone  that,  under  the  In  aggravation  of  these  predatory  meas- 

pretext  of  searching  for  these,  thousands  ures  they  have  been  considered  as  in  force 

of  American  citizens,  under  the  safeguard  from    the   dates    of    their    notification,    a 

of  public  law  and  of  their  national  flag,  retrospective  effect  being  thus  added,  as 

have  been  torn   from  their   country  and  has  been  done  in  other  important  cases, 

from  everything  dear  to  them;  have  been  to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  course  pursued, 

dragged  on  board  ships-of-war  of  a  for-  And  to  render  the  outrage  the  more  signal, 

eign  nation  and  exposed,  under  the  severi-  these  mock  blockades  have  been  reiterated 

ties  of  their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the  and  enforced  in  the  face  of  ofUcial  com- 

most  distant  and  deadly  climes,  to  risk  munications  from  the  British  government 

their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  oppress-  declaring  as  the  true  definition  of  a  legal 

ors,  and  to  be  the  melancholy  instruments  blockade  "  that  particular  ports  must  be 

of  taking  away  those  of  their  own  breth-  actually    invested   and   previous   warning 

ren.  given   to   vessels  bound  to   them   not  to 

Against  this  crying  enormity,  which  enter." 
Great  Britain  would  be  so  prompt  to  Not  content  with  these  occasional  ex- 
avenge  if  committed  against  herself,  the  pedients  for  laying  waste  our  neutral 
United  States  have  in  vain  exhausted  re-  trade,  the  cabinet  of  Britain  resorted  at 
monstrances  and  expostulations,  and  that  length  to  the  sweeping  system  of  block- 
no  proof  might  be  wanting  of  their  con-  ades,  under  the  name  oif  orders  in  council, 
ciliatory  dispositions,  and  no  pretext  left  which  has  been  moulded  and  managed  as 
for  a  continuance  of  the  practice,  the  Brit-  might  best  suit  its  political  views,  its  com- 
ish  government  was  formally  assured  of  mercial  jealousies,  or  the  avidity  of  Brit- 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  enter  ish  cruisers. 

into  arrangements  such  as  could  not  be  To  our  remonstrances  against  the  com- 
rejected   if  the  recovery  of  British   sub-  plicated  and  transcendent  injustice  of  this 
jects '  were    the    real    and    the    sole    ob-  innovation   the  first  reply  was   that  the 
ject.    The  communication  passed  without  orders  were  reluctantly  adopted  by  Great 
effect.  Britain  as  a  necessary  retaliation  on  de 
British  cruisers  have  been  in  the  prac-  crees  of  her  enemy  proclaiming  a  general 
tice  also  of  violating  the  rights  and  the  blockade  of  the  British   Isles  at  a  time 
peace  of  our  coasts.    They  hover  over  and  when  the  naval  force  of  that  enemy  dared 
harass  our  entering  and  departing  com-  not  issue  from  his  own  ports.     She  was 
merce.    To  the  most  insulting  pretensions  reminded  without  effect  that  her  own  prior 
they  have  added  the  most  lawless  proceed-  blockades,    unsupported    by    an    adequate 
ings  in  our  very  harbors,  and  have  wan-  naval  force  actually  applied  and  continued, 
toaly  spilled  American  blood  within  the  were  a  bar   to  this  plea;   that  executed 
Banctnary  of  our  territorial   jurisdiction,  edicts   against   millions   of   our   property 
The  principles  and  rules  enforced  by  that  could   not  be   retaliation   on   edicts   con- 
nation,   when   a   neutral    nation,   against  fesscdly  impossible  to  be  executed;   that 
trmed  vessels  of  belligerents  hovering  near  retaliation,  to  be  just,  should  fall  on  the 
her  coasts  and  disturbing  her  commerce  party  setting  the  guilty  example,  not  on 
we  well  known.     When  called  on,  never-  an    innocent   party   which   was   not   even 
theless,  by  the  United   States  to  punish  chargeable  with  an  acquiescence  in  it. 
tlie  greater  offences  committed  by  her  own  When  deprived  of  this  flimsy  veil  for  a 
msels,  her  government  has  bestowed  on  prohibition  of  our  trade  with  her  enemy 
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by  the  repeal  of  his  prohibition  of  our  oly  which  she  covets  for  her  own  corn- 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  her  cabinet,  in-  merce  and  navigation.  She  carries  on  a 
stead  of  a  corresponding  repeal  or  a  prac-  war  against  the  lawful  commerce  of  a 
'tical  discontinuance  of  its  orders,  for-  friend  that  she  may  the  better  carry  on 
mally  avowed  a  determination  to  persist  a  commerce  with  an  enemy — a  commerce 
in  them  against  the  United  States  until  polluted  by  the  forgeries  and  perjuries 
the  markets  of  her  enemy  should  be  laid  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  only  pass- 
open  to  British  products,  thus  asserting  ports  by  which  it  can  succeed, 
an  obligation  on  a  neutral  power  to  re-  Anxious  to  make  every  experiment  short 
quire  one  belligerent  to  encourage  by  its  of  the  last  resort  of  injured  nations,  the 
internal  regulations  the  trade  of  another  United  States  have  withheld  from  Great 
belligerent,  contradicting  her  own  prac-  Britain,  under  successive  modifications, 
tice  towards  all  nations,  in  peace  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  a  free  intercourse  with 
in  war,  and  betraying  the  insincerity  of  their  market,  the  loss  of  which  could  not 
those  professions  which  inculcated  a  be-  but  outweigh  the  profits  accruing  from 
lief  that,  having  resorted  to  her  orders  her  restrictions  of  our  commerce  with 
with  regret,  she  was  anxious  to  find  an  other  nations.  And  to  entitle  these  ex- 
occasion  for  putting  an  end  to  them.  periments  to  the  more  favorable  consid- 

Abandoning  still  more  all  respect  for  eration  they  were  so  framed  as  to  enable 
the  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States  her  to  place  her  adversary  under  the  ex- 
and  for  its  own  consistency,  the  British  elusive  operation  of  them.  To  these  ap- 
govemment  now  demands  as  prerequisites  peals  her  government  has  been  equally 
to  a  repeal  of  its  orders  as  they  relate  to  inflexible,  as  if  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
the  United  States  that  a  formality  should  of  every  sort  rather  than  yield  to  the 
be  observed  in  the  repeal  of  the  French  claims  of  justice  or  renounce  the  errors 
decrees  nowise  necessary  to  their  termina-  of  a  false  pride.  Nay,  so  far  were  the 
tion  nor  exemplified  by  British  usage,  and  attempts  carried  to  overcome  the  attach- 
that  the  French  repeal,  besides  including  ment  of  the  British  cabinet  to  its  un- 
that  portion  of  the  decrees  which  operates  just  edicts  that  it  received  every  encour- 
within  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  as  well  agement  within  the  competency  of  the 
as  that  which  operates  on  the  high  sea?,  executive  branch  of  our  government  to 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  expect  that  a  repeal  of  them  would  be 
States  should  not  be  a  single  and  special  followed  by  a  war  between  the  United 
repeal  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  States  and  France,  unless  the  French 
but  should  be  extended  to  whatever  other  edicts  should  also  be  repealed.  Even  this 
neutral  nations  unconnected  with  them  that  communication,  although  silencing  for- 
may  be  affected  by  those  decrees.  And  as  ever  the  plea  of  a  disposition  in  the 
an  additional  insult,  they  are  called  on  United  States  to  acquiesce  in  those  edicts 
for  a  formal  disavowal  of  conditions  and  originally  the  sole  plea  for  them,  received 
pretensions  advanced  by  the  French  gov-  no  attention. 

emment  for  which  the  United  States  are       If  no  other  proof  existed  of  a  prede- 

80  far  from  having  made  themselves  re-  termination    of    the    British    government 

sponsible    that,    in    official    explanations  against  a  repeal  of  its  orders,  it  might  be 

which  have  been  published  to  the  world,  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  min- 

and  in  a  correspondence  of  the  American  ister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 

minister  at  London  with  the  British  min-  at  London  and  the  British  secretary  for 

ister  for  foreign  affairs,  such  a  respon-  foreign  affairs  in   1810,  on  the  question 

sibility  was  explicitly  and  emphatically  whether  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was 

disclaimed.  considered  as  in  force  or  as  not  in  force. 

It  has  become,  indeed,  sufficiently  cer-  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  French 
lain  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  government,  which  urged  this  blockade 
States  is  to  be  sacrificed,  not  as  inter-  as  the  ground  of  its  Berlin  decree,  was 
fering  with  the  belligerent  rights  of  willing  in  the  event  of  its  removal  to  re- 
Great  Britain ;  not  as  supplying  the  wants  peal  that  decree,  which,  being  followed  by 
of  her  enemies,  which  she  herself  sup-  alternate  repeals  of  the  other  offensive 
plies,  but  as  interfering  with  th«  moBop-  edicts,  might  abolish  the  whole  system  on 
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bcth  sides.  This  inviting  opportunity  for 
accomplishing  an  object  so  important  to 
the  United  States,  and  professed  so  often 
to  be  the  desire  of  both  the  belligerents, 
wtLA  made  known  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. As  that  government  admits  that 
an  actual  application  of  an  adequate  force 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  legal 
blockade,  and  it  was  notorious  that  if  such 
a  force  had  ever  been  applied  its  long  dis- 
continuance  had  annulled  the  blockade 
in  question,  there  could  be  no  sufficient 
objection  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
a  formal  revocation  of  it,  and  no  imagi- 
nable objection  to  a  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  the  blockade  did  not  exist.  The  dec- 
laration would  have  been  consistent  with 
her  avowed  principles  of  blockade,  and 
would  have  enabled  the  United  States  to 
demand  from  France  the  pledged  repeal 
of  her  decrees,  either  with  success,  in 
which  case  the  way  would  have  been  open- 
ed for  a  general  repeal  of  the  belligerent 
edicts,  or  without  success,  in  which  case 
the  United  States  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  turning  their  measures  exclusively 
against  France.  The  British  government 
would,  however,  neither  rescind  the  block- 
ade, nor  declare  its  non-existence,  nor  per- 
mit its  non-existence  to  be  inferred  and 
affirmed  by  the  American  plenipotentiary. 
On  the  contrary,  by  representing  the 
blockade  to  be  comprehended  in  the  orders 
in  council,  the  United  States  were  com- 
pelled so  to  regard  it  in  their  subsequent 
proceedings. 

There  was  a  period  when  a  favorable 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet 
was  justly  considered  as  established.  The 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  here  proposed  an  adjustment  of 
the  differences  more  immediately  endanger- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  two  countries.  The 
proposition  was  accepted  with  the  prompt- 
itude and  cordiality  corresponding  with  the 
invariable  professions  of  this  government. 
A  foundation  appeared  to  be  laid  for  a  sin- 
cere and  lasting  reconciliation.  The  pros- 
Ipect,  however,  quickly  vanished.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  disavowed  by  the 
British  government  without  any  explana- 
tions which  could  at  that  time  repress 
the  belief  that  the  disavowal  proceeded 
from  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  commer- 
cial rights  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  has  since  come  into  proof 


that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  public 
minister  was  holding  the  language  of 
friendship  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  negotiations  with  which 
he  was  charged,  a  secret  agent  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  employed  in  intrigues  having 
for  their  object  a  subversion  of  our  govern- 
ment and  a  dismemberment  of  our  happy 
Union. 

•  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Qreat  Brit- 
ain towards  the  United  States  our  atten- 
tion is  necessarily  drawn  to  the  warfare 
just  renewed  by  the  savages  on  one  of  our 
extensive  frontiers — ^a  warfare  which  is 
known  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  and 
to  be  distinguished  by  features  peculiarly 
shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  activity  and  combinations 
which  have  for  some  time  been  develop- 
ing themselves  among  tribes  in  constant 
intercourse  with  British  traders  and  gar- 
risons without  connecting  their  hostility 
with  that  influence  and  without  recollect- 
ing the  authenticated  examples  of  such  in- 
terpositions heretofore  furnished  by  the 
officers  and  agents  of  that  government. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  of  injuries  and  in- 
dignities which  have  been  heaped  on  our 
country,  and  such  the  crisis  which  its  un- 
exampled forbearance  and  conciliatory  ef- 
forts have  not  been  able  to  avert.  It  might 
at  least  have  been  expected  that  an  en- 
lightened nation,  if  less  urged  by  moral 
obligations  or  invited  by  friendly  dispo- 
sitions on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  found  in  its  true  interest  alone 
a  sufficient  motive  to  respect  their  rights 
and  their  tranquillity  on  the  high  seas; 
that  an  enlarged  policy  would  have  fa- 
vored that  free  and  general  circulation  of 
commerce  in  which  the  British  nation  is 
at  all  times  interested,  and  which  in  times 
of  war  is  the  best  alleviation  of  its  calami- 
ties to  herself  as  well  as  to  other  belliger- 
ents; and  more  especially  that  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
precarious  and  surreptitious  intercourse 
with  hostile  markets,  have  persevered  in  a 
course  of  measures  which  necessarily  put 
at  hazard  the  invaluable  market  of  a 
great  and  growing  country,  disposed  to 
cultivate  the  mutual  advantages  of  an  ac- 
tive commerce. 

Other  counsels  have  prevailed.  Our 
moderation  and  conciliation  have  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  encourage  persever- 
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ancc  and  to  enlarge  pretensions.     We  be-  lie  ships,  and  that  other  outrages  have 

hold  our  seafaring  citizens  still  the  daily  been  practised  on  our  vessels  and  our  citi- 

victims  of  lawless  violence,  committed  on  zcns.    It  will  have  been  seen  also  that  no 

the   great    common    highway   of    nations,  indemnity    had    been    provided   or    satig' 

even  within  sight  of  the  country  which  faetorily  pledged  for  the  extensive  spo* 

owes    them    protection.     We   behold    our  liations  committed  under  the  violent  an^ 

vessels,    freighted    with    the    products    of  retrospective  orders  of  the  French  govem- 

our  soil  and  industry,  or  returning  with  ment  against  the  property  of  our  citizen»> 

the  honest  proceeds  of  them,  wrested  from  seized  within  the  jurisdiction  of  France, 

their  lawful   destinations,   confiscated   by  I  abstain  at  this  time  from  recommending 

prize  courts  no  longer  the  organs  of  pub-  to   the  consideration  of  Congress   defini- 

lic  law,  but  the  instruments  of  arbitrary  tive  measures  with  respect  to  that  nation, 

edicts,  and   their  unfortunate  crews  dis-  in  the  expectation  that  the  result  of  un- 

persed  and  lost,  or  forced  or  inveigled  in  closed   discussions   between   our   minister 

British    ports    into    British    fleets,    while  plenipotentiary  at  Paris  and  the  French 

arguments    are   employed    in    support   of  government  will  speedily  enable  Congress 

these  aggressions  which  have  no  founda-  to  decide  with  greater  advantage  on  the 

tion  but  in  a  principle  equally  supporting  course  due  to   the   rights,   the   interests, 

a    claim   to   regulate   our   external    com-  and  the  honor  of  our  country, 
merce  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

We  behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Great       Proclamation  of  War.— 

Britain  a  state  of  war  against  the  United  ny  the  president  of  the  uhited  states 
States,   and   on   the   side   of   the   United  of  aicebica. 

States   a   state   of   peace   towards   Great  _ 

Britain.  ^  PROCLAMATION. 

Whether  the  United  States  shall  con-       \Mierea8   the   Congress   of   the   United 

tinue  passive  under  these  progressive  usur-  States,  by  virtue  of  the  constituted  au- 

pations  and  these  accumulating  wrongs;  thority  vested  in  them,  have  declared  by 

or,    opposing   force    to    force,   in    defence  their   act  bearing  date  the   18th  day  of 

of    their    national    rights,    shall    commit  the  present  month  that  war  exists  between 

a  just  cause   into  the  hands  of  the  Al-  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

mighty  Disposer  of  Events,  avoiding  all  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof  and 

connections  which   might  entangle  it   in  the  United  States  of  America  and  their 

the  contest  or  views  of  other  powers,  and  Territories: 

preserving   a   constant   readiness   to   con-       Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Madison,  Pres- 

cur   in   an   honorable   re-establishment   of  ident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 

peace  and  friendsliip,  is  a  solemn  question  hereby  proclaim  the  same  to  all  whom  it 

wliich  the  Constitution  wisely  confides  to  may  concern ;  and  I  do  specially  enjoin  on 

the  legislative  department  of  the  govern-  all  persons  holding  offices,  civil  or  mili- 

nient.     In  recommending  it  to  their  early  tary,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 

deliberations,  I  am  happy  in   the  assur-  Stafes  that  they  be  vigilant  and  zealous 

ance    that    the    decision    will    be    worthy  in  discharging  the  duties  respectively  in- 

tlie    enlightened    and    patriotic    councils  cident  thereto;  and  I  do  moreover  exhort 

of    a.   virtuous,    a    free,   and   a   powerful  all  the  good  people  of  the  United  States, 

nation.  a*  they  love  their  country,  as  they  value 

Having  presented  this  view  of  the  rela-  the   precious    heritage   derived    from    the 

tions   of   the   United   States   with   Great  virtue  and  valor  of  their  fathers,  as  they 

Britain,    and    of    the    solemn    alternative  feel  the  wrongs  which  have  forced  on  them 

growing  out  of  them,  I  proceed  to  remark  the  last  resort  of  injured  nations,  and  as 

that   the    communications    last    made    to  they   consult   the   best   means   under   the 

Congress  on  the  subject  of  our  lelations  blessings  of  Divine  Providence  of  abridg- 

with  France  will  have  shown  that,  since  ing  its  calamities,  that  they  exert  them- 

the  revocation  of  her  decrees,  as  they  vio-  selves,  in  preserving  order,  in  promoting 

lated   the   neutral    rights   of   the   United  concord,  in  maintaining  the  authority  and 

States,    her    government    has    authorized  efficacy  of  the  laws,  and  in  supporting  and 

illegal  captures  by  its  privateers  and  pub-  invigorating  all  the  measures  which  nuiy 
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be  adopted  by  the  constituted  authorities  scious  patriotism  and  worth  will  animate 
for  obtaining  a  speedy,  a  just,  and  an  such  men  under  every  change  of  fortune 
honorable  peace.  and  pursuit,  but  their  country  performs  a 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  duty  to  itself  when  it  bestows  those  tes- 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  timonials    of    approbation    and    applause 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  which  are  at  once  the  reward  and  the  in- 
to these  presents.  centive  to  great  actions. 
[SEAX.]         Done  at  the  city  of  Washing-  The  reduction  of  the  public  expenditures 
ton,  the  19th  day  of  June,  1812,  to  the  demands  of  a  peace  establishment 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  will   doubtless  engage  the  immediate  at- 
United  States  the  thirty-sixth.  tention  of  Congress.     There  are,  however, 
James  Madison.  important  considerations  which  forbid  a 
By  the  President:  sudden  and  general  revocation  of  the  meas- 
James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  ures  that  have  been  produced  by  the  war. 
^          „  Experience  has  taught  us  that  neither  the 
Message  on  Peace  Treaty.-^  p^^i^^  dinpositions  of  the  American  people 
Washington,  Feb,  18,  1815,  nor  the  pacific  character  of  their  political 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa-  institutions   can   altogether  exempt  them 
tives  of  the  United  States, — I  lay  before  from    that   strife   which   appears   beyond 
Congress  copies  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  ordinary  lot  of  nations  to  be  incident 
amity  between  the  United  States  and  his  to  the  actual  period  of  the  world,  and  the 
Britannic  Majesty,  which  was  signed  by  same  faithful  monitor  demonstrates  that 
the    commissioners    of    both    parties    at  a   certain  degree  of  preparation  for  war 
Ghent  on  Dec.   24,   1814,  and  the  ratifi-  is   not   only   indispensable   to   avert   dis- 
cations    of    which    have    been    duly    ex-  asters  in  the  onset,  but  affords  also  the 
changed.  best  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
While  performing  this  act  I  congratu-  The   wisdom   of   Congress   will    therefore, 
late  you   and   our   constituents   upon   an  I  ^^  confident,  provide  for  the  mainte- 
event  which   is   highly  honorable  to   the  nance  of  an  adequate  regular  force;   for 
nation,  and  terminates  with  peculiar  felic-  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  naval  es- 
ity  a   campaign   signalized   by  the  most  tablishment;  for  improving  all  the  means 
brilliant  successes.  of  harbor  defence;  for  adding  discipline  to 
The  late  war,  although  reluctantly  de-  the  distinguished  bravery  of  the  militia, 
clared  by  Congress,  had  become  a  neces-  and  for  cultivating  the  military  art  in  its 
sary  resort  to  assert  the  rights  and  in-  essential  branches,  under  the  liberal  pat- 
dependence   of  the  nation.    It  has   been  ronage  of  government, 
waged  with  a  success  which  is  the  natural  The  resources  of  our  country  were  at 
result  of  the  wisdom   of  the  legislative  all  times  competent  to  the  attainment  of 
councils,  of  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  every  national  object,  but  they  will  now 
of  the  public  spirit  of  the  militia,  and  of  be  enriched  and  invigorated  by  the  activity 
the  valor  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  which  peace  will   introduce  into  all   the 
of    the  country.    Peace,   at  all   times   a  scenes  of  domestic  enterprise  and  labor, 
blessing,  is  peculiarly  welcome,  therefore,  The   provision    that  has   been   made    for 
at  a  period  when  the  causes  for  the  war  the   public   creditors   during  the   present 
have  ceased  to  operate,  when  the  govern-  session  of  Congress  must  have  a  decisive 
roent  has   demonstrated   the  efficiency  of  eflfect  in  the  establishment  of  the  public 
its  powers  of  defence,  and  when  the  na-  credit  both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  re- 
tion  can  review  its  conduct  without  regret  viving  interests  of  commerce  will  claim 
and  without  reproach.  the    legislative     attention    at    the    earli- 
I  recommend  to  your  care  and  benefi-  est    opportunity,    and    such    regulations 
cence    the    gallant    men    whose    achieve-  will,     I     trust,     be     seasonably     devised 
nients  in  every  department  of  the  military  as  shall  secure  to  the  United  States  their 
service,   on   the  land   and   on   the   water,  just  proportion  of  the  navigation  of  the 
have    so    essentially    contributed    to    the  world.    The  most  liberal  policy  towards 
honor  of  the  American  name  and  to  the  other  nations,  if  met  by  corresponding  dis- 
restoration  of  peace.    The  feelings  of  con-  positions,  will  in  this  respect  be  found  the 
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most  beneficial  policy  towards  ourselves,   of  Madawc  or  Madoc    The  traditions  o^ 
But  there  is  no  subject  that  can  enter  with   the  aouthern  Indians,  even  as  lar  south  * 
greater  force  and  merit  into  the  delibera-   as  Peru,  that  the  elements  of  civilization 
tions  of  Congress  than  a  consideration  of   were  introduced  among  them  hj  a  white 

person,  who  came  from  the  north,  favor 
the  theory  that  the  Ughteolored  Indiana 
of  our  continent  have  a  mixture  of  Welsh 
blood,  as  they  have  of  Welsh  language 
Until  the  translation  of  the  leelandi 
chronicles,  the  Welsh  historians  daimi 
for  their  countrymen  the  honor  of  beiuj 
the  discoverers  and  first  European  set-l 
tiers  of  America.  Southey  made  Mad 
the  subject  of  a  poem» 

Magellan,      Fekdinjindo,      navigator ; 
born  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  in  1470;   after 


the  means  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  ex* 
istence  and  attained  an  unparalleled  ma* 
turity  throughout  the  United  States  dur* 
ing  the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This 
source  of  national  independence  and 
wealth  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore, 
to  the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship 
of  Congress. 

The  termination  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sions will  soon  separate  you,  fellow-citi- 
zens,  from   each   other,   and   restore  you 


to  your  constituents.     I  pray  you  to  bear   serving  long  in  the  Portuguese  navy,  weni 


with  you  the  expressions  of  my  sanguine 
hope  that  the  peace  which  has  just  been 
declared  will  not  only  be  the  foundation 
of  the  most  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  but 
that  it  will  also  be  productive  of  happi- 
ness and  harmony  in  every  section  of  our 
beloved  country.  The  intliience  of  your 
precepts  and  example  must  be  everywhere 
powerful^  and  while  we  accord  in  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  the  protection 
which  Providence  hue  l>petowed  upon  us, 
let  us  never  cease  to  inculcate  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  fidelity  to  the  Union  as 
constituting  the  palladium  of  the  na- 
tional independence  and  prosperity. 

Madoc.  Welsh  records  and  traditions 
declare  that  Madoc,  a  son  of  Owen  Gwyn- 
neth,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  disgusted 
with  the  domestic  contentions  about  the 
rightful  successor  of  his  father,  went  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  with  well-manned 
ships  and  many  followers,  about  the  year 
1170;  that  he  sailed  westward  from  Ire* 
land  and  discovered  a  fruitful  country; 
that,  returning,  he  fitted  out  a  squadron 
of  ten  vessels  and  filled  them  with  a  col- 
ony of  nien»  women,  and  children  of  his 
country,  and  with  these  sailed  for  the  fair 
land  he  bad  found.  The  expedition  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  Travellers  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  westward  of  it 
assert  that  the  Mandans  and  other  Ind- 
ians  who  are  nearly  white  liave  many 
Welsh  words  in  their  language.  Allusions 
to  this  fact  have  been  made  by  early  and 
late  writers,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
word  Mandan  is  a  corruption  of  Madawg- 
wya,  the  name  applied  to  the  followers 


to  Spain  and  persuaded  the  authoritiei 
there  that  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,^ 
which  they  coveted,  might  be  reached  by 
sailing  westward,  and  so  come  within  the 
pope's  gift  of  lands  westward  of  the 
Azores  (see  Ajuexa^ndeb  VI.).  Magellan 
was  sent  in  that  direction  with  five  ships 
and  23{)  men.    After  touching  at  Brazili 
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he  went  down   the  coast  and   discovere 
and  passed  through  the  strait  which  bear 
his   name,    calling   it    the    Strait   of   th4 
Eleven     Thousand     Virgins.     lie     pass 
into  the  South  Sea,  diacovered  by  Nulie 
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(see  Cabeza  de  Vaca),  and,  on  account 
of  its  general  calmness,  he  named  it  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Crossing  it,  he  discovered 
the  Philippine  Islands,  eastward  of  the 
China  Sea,  where  he  was'  killed  by  the 
natives,  April  17,  1521.  The  expedition 
was  reduced  to  one  ship.  In  that  the  sur- 
vivors sailed  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
reached  Spain,  Sept.  6,  1522.  That  ship, 
the  Victoria,  was  the  first  that  ever  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe. 

Ma^na    Charta,    the    Great    Charter, 
whose    fundamental    parts    were    derived 
from       Saxon      char- 
ters,     continued      by 
Henry  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors.    On  Nov.  20, 

1214,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and 
the  barons  met- at  St. 
Edmondsbury.  On 
Jan.  6,  1215,  they  pre- 
sented demands  to 
King  John,  who  de- 
ferred his  answer.  On 
May  19  they  were  cen- 
sured by  the  pope. 
On  May  24  they 
marched  to  London, 
and  the  King  had  to 
yield.  The  charter 
was  settled  by  John 
at  Runnymede,  near 
Windsor,     June     15, 

1215,  and  often  con- 
firmed by  Henry  III. 
and     his     successors. 
The  last  grand  char- 
ter   was    granted    in 
1224    by   Edward    I. 
The     original    manu- 
script ebarter  is  lost. 
The  finest  manuscript 
copy,     which     is     at 
Lincoln,    was    repro- 
duced   by   photographs    in    the    National 
Manuscripts,  published  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, 1865.    For  the  complete  text  see 
Great  Charteb. 

Magnidery  John  Bankhead,  military 
officer;  bom  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Aug.  15, 
1810;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830: 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico;  joined 
the  Confederates  in  1861,  and  commanded 
in  the  defence  of  Richmond  in  the  summer 


of  1862  as  brigadier  and  major-general.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  commanded  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Nationals  at  Gal- 
veston {q.  v.).  He  died  in  Houston,  Tex., 
Feb.  19,  1871. 

Magpiaga,  Battt.e  at.  After  the  evac- 
uation of  Canada  in  1812,  General  Hull 
sent  600  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miller,  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  Van 
Home  and  afford  a  competent  escort  for 
Captain  Brush  and  the  array  supplies 
under    his    charge    at   the    Raisin   River. 


MAOUAOA    BATTLE  GROUND. 

When  the  troops  were  placed  in  marching 
order,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller  said  to 
the  Ohio  militia:  "Soldiers,  we  are  now 
going  to  meet  the  enemy  and  beat  them. 
The  reverses  of  the  5th  must  be  repaired. 
The  blood  of  our  brethren,  spilt  by  the 
savages,  must  be  avenged.  I  shall  lead 
you.  You  shall  not  disgrace  yourselves 
nor  me.  Every. man  who  shall  leave  the 
ranks  or  fall  back,  without  orders,  shall 
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be  instantly  put  to  death.  I  charge  the 
officers  to  execute  this  order."  Turning  to 
the  veterans  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Regu- 
lars, he  said :  "  My  brave  soldiers,  you 
will  add  another  victory  to  that  of  Tippe- 
canoe— another  laurel  to  that  gained  on 
the  Wabash  last  fall.  If  there  is  now  any 
man  in  the  ranks  of  the  detachment  who 
fears  to  meet  the  enemy,  let  him  fall  out 
and  stay  behind!"  They  all  cried  out, 
"  IMl  not  stay !  I'll  not  stay ! "  and,  led  by 
Miller,  they  pressed  southward,  in  an 
order  ready  for  battle  at  any  moment,  un- 
til, about  4  A.M.  on  Aug.  9,  they  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Maguaga,  14  miles  below 
Detroit.  Spies  had  led  the  way,  under 
Major  Maxwell,  followed  by  a  vanguard 
of  forty  men,  under  Captain  Snelling,  of 
the  4th  Regiment.  The  infantry  moved 
in  two  columns,  about  200  yards  apart. 
The  cavalry  kept  the  road  in  the  centre, 
in  double  file;  the  artillery  followed,  and 
flank  guards  of  riflemen  marched  at  prop- 
er distances.  In  the  Oak  Woods,  at  Ma- 
guaga, near  the  banks  of  the  Detroit,  they 
received  from  an  ambush  of  British  and 
Indians,  under  Major  Muir  and  Tecumseh, 
a  terrible  volley.  This  was  a  detachment 
sent  over  from  Fort  Maiden  by  General 
Proctor  to  repeat  the  tragedy  at  Browns- 
town,  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  Raisin  and  Detroit,  and  capture  Brush 
and  his  stores.  Snelling,  in  the  advance, 
returned  the  fire  and  maintained  his  po- 
sitidn  until  Miller  came  up  with  the  main 
body.  These  were  instantly  formed  in 
battle  order,  and,  with  a  shout,  the  gallant 
young  commander  and  his  men  fell  upon 
the  foe.  At  the  same  time,  a  6-pounder 
poured  in  a  storm  of  grape-shot  that  made 
sad  havoc.  The  battle  soon  became  gen- 
eral, when,  closely  pressed  in  front  and 
rear,  the  British  and  Canadians  fled,  leav- 
ing Tecumseh  and  his  warriors  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  battle.  The  white  men  gained 
their  boats  as  quickly  as  possible  and  sped 
across  the  river  to  Fort  Maiden.  The  Ind- 
ians soon  broke  and  fled  also,  pursued  by 
the  impetuous  Snelling  more  than  2  miles, 
on  a  powerful  horse,  with  a  few  of  the 
cnvalry.  The  rout  and  victory  were  com- 
plete. The  Americans  lost  eighteen  killed 
and  fifty-seven  wounded.  Miller,  though 
injured  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  wished 
to  push  on  to  the  Raisin,  but  Hull  sent  a 
peremptory  order  for  the  whole  detach- 


ment to  return  to  Detroit.  The  British 
were  gathering  in  force  at  Sandwich,  and 
threatening  the  fort  and  village  of  De- 
troit. 

Mag^oire,  Matthew,  socialist;  bom  in 
New  York  in  1850;  became  a  machinist; 
and  has  been  active  in  organizing  trade 
unions.  He  affiliated  with  the  Green- 
back party,  and  later  on  with  the  Social- 
ist Labor  party.  He  was  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  1896,  and  for  governor  of 
New  Jersey  in  1898. 

Mahaiiy  Alfred  Tatlob,  naval  officer 
and  author;  bom  in  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  27,  1840;  son  of  Dennis  Hart  Mahan, 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Military 
Engineering  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1859;  promoted  lieutenant,  1861; 
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lieutenant-commander,  1865 ;  commander, 
1872;  and  captain,  1885.  After  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, Asiatic,  and  European  squadrons. 
During  1886-03  he  was  president  of  the 
Naval  War  College,  at  Newport,  R.  I.; 
in  1803-96  was  in  command  of  the 
United  States  protected  cruiser  Chicago; 
and  was  retired  at  his  own  request, 
Nov.  17,  1896.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
he  was  recalled  to  active  service  and 
made  a  member  of  the  naval  advisory 
board,  and  in  1899  President  McKin- 
ley  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  Captain 
Mahan  is  known  the  world  over  for  his 
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pablications  on  naval  subjects,  and  par-  Martin  Pring  (1603),  though  it  is  possi- 

ticularly  on  naval  strategy.    He  was  dined  ble  they  were  seen  by  Cabot   (1498)   and 

by  Queen  Victoria;  honored  with  the  de-  Verrazano    (1524).      The    French,    under 

gree  of  LXi.D.  by  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  De  Monts,  wintered  near  the  site  of  Calais, 

McGill  universities;  and  had  his  Influence  on  the  St.  Croix  (1604-5),  and  took  pos- 

of  Sea  Power  in  History  translated  by  the  session  of  the  Sagadahock,  or  Kennebec, 

German  Naval  Department  and  supplied  River.     Captain  Weymouth  was  there  in 

to  all  the  public  libraries,  schools,   and  1605,  and  kidnapped  some  of  the  natives; 

government    institutions    in    the   German  and  in  1607  the  Plymouth  Company  sent 

Empire.     Besides  a  large  number  of  re-  emigrants   to   settle  there,   but  they  did 
view  and  magazine  articles,  he  has  pub- 
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lished  TJie  Oulf  and  Inland  Waters;  Influ 
ence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History;  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution 
and  Empire;  Life  of  Admiral  Farragut; 
lAfe  of  Nelson;  The  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Sea  Power.  See  Captain  Mahan's 
article  on  Naval  Ships. 

MahaTi,  Asa,  clergyman;  born  in  Ver- 
non, N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1800;  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1824,  and  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1827;  was  or- 
dained in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1829. 
In  1835  he  turned  his  attention  to  edu- 
cation; was  president  of  Oberlin  College 
till  1850,  and  of  Cleveland  University, 
Cleveland,  O.,  till  1855.  His  publications 
include  Critical  History  of  the  late  Ameri- 
can War,  etc.  He  died  in  Eastbourne,  sbal  of  thk  statb  of  mainm. 
England,  April  4,  1889. 

•Wftliftn^  Dennis  Habt,  engineer;  bom  not  remain  long.  A  French  mission  estab- 
in  New  York  City,  April  2,  1802;  grad-  lished  at  Mount  Desert  was  broken  up  by 
uated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  Samuel  Argall  {q.  v.)  in  1613,  and  the 
eray  in  1824;  instructor  of  engineering  next  year  Captain  Smith,  landing  first  at 
in  that  institution  till  1826;  was  then  Monhegan  Island,  explored  the  coast  of 
sent  abroad  by  the  War  Department  to  Maine.  The  whole  region  of  Maine,  and 
study  European  engineering  and  military  far  southward,  westward,  and  eastward, 
institutions.  Returning  to  the  United  was  included  in  the  charter  of  the  Plym- 
States  he  became  Professor  of  Engineering  outh  Company,  and  in  1621  the  company, 
at  West  Point  from  1820  till  his  death,  having  granted  the  country  east  of  the  St. 
He  died  near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  Croix  to  Sir  William  Alexander  {q.  v.), 
1871.  established    that    river    as    the    eastern 

Mahaqua.    See  Mohawk  Indians.  boundary    of    Maine.      Monhegan    Island 

Mahone,  William,  statesman;  born  in  was  first  settled  (1622)  and  next  Saco 
Southampton  county,  Va.,  Dec.  1,  1826;  (1623);  and  in  1629  the  Plymouth  Com- 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1861;  pany,  perceiving  its  own  dissolution  to  be 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Norfolk  inevitable,  parcelled  out  the  territory  in 
navy-yard  and  in  most  of  the  battles  in  small  grants.  In  the  course  of  three  years 
Virginia,  where  he  won  the  sobriquet  of  the  whole  coast  had  been  thus  disposed  of 
"  The  Hero  of  the  Crater  '*;  United  States  as  far  east  as  the  Penobscot  River.  East  of 
Senator  from  1881  to  1887.  He  died  in  that  river  was  claimed  by  the  French,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  8,  1895.  was  a  subject  of  dispute  for  a  long  time. 

Kaine,  State  op.  This  most  easterly  When  the  Plymouth  Company  dissolved 
State  in  the  Union  was  admitted  in  1820.  (1635)  and  divided  the  American  terri- 
Its  shores  were  first  visited  by  Europeans  tory,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  took  the 
under  Bartholomew  Gosnold    (1602)    and   whole  region  between  the  Piscataqua  and 
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Ihe  Kennebec,  ami  rocoived  a  foritinl  char- 
ter for  it  from  Charles  1.  in  1039,  when 
the  region  was  culled  the  province  of 
Mattie,  in  coinpUment  to  the  Queen,  who 
owned  the  province  of  Maine  in  France. 
In  1636  Gorges  sent  over  his  nephew,  Will- 
iam Gorges,  as  governor  of  his  domain, 
and  he  established  his  government  at  Siico, 
where,   indeed,   there  had  been  an   organ- 
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ized  government  since  HV23.  when  Robert 
Gorges  WR8  governor  under  the  Plyrnonth 
Company,     In   1639  Sir   Ferdinaudo  wnn 
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appointed  governor-general  of  New 
land,   and   his   son   ThotnaB   was   sent   ai 
lieutenant  to  administer  the  laws  in  1640 
He    established    himself    at    Agamenticu^ 
<now  York),  when,  in  1642,  the  city  caUe ' 
Gorgeana    was    incorporated.      There    th 
first  representative  government  in  Hain 
was  established  <1640).    On  the  death 
8ir    Ffrdinando    (1647)    the    province 

Maine  descended   to  his  heir^ 
and    w*as    placed    under    fou 
jurisdictions.       MaAsachusett 
fearing    this    tort    of    diemein 
berment    of    the    colony    migh 
eause    the    fragments    to    fa( 
into  the  hands  of  the  French 
made    claim    to    the    territorj 
under    its    charter.      Many 
the  people  of  Maine   preferre 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
Massachusetts,   and   in    1052 
large   number   of  the   freehold 
ers  in  five  towns  took  the  oat 
of  allegiance  to  the  Bay  Stat< 
The    latter    province    then 
sumed  supreme  rule  in  Matn0 
and     continued     it     iintil    thi 
restoration      of     the      Stuart 
fl660},   when   Charles   11.,   on' 
the    petition    of    the    heirs    of 
Gorges,  sent  over  a  commission 
to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
the    grantees.      Massachusetts 
after  long  resistance,  purchas 
the    interests     (1677)     of    thlj 
rinimants   for  £12,000  sterling 
in    1674   the   Dutch   conquered   the  Xet 
ritory   eastward   from   the   Penobscot,  in 
eluding  that  of  Acadia  and  Nova  Scotiftj| 
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and  in  1676  Cornelius  Steenwyck  was  ap*  ceptitig    at    SagacJiibock    and    Pettmquid. 

pointed  {^mvernor  of  the  conquered  tern*  But    when    the    dvike    became    king     (see 

lory  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Couipmiy.  James  II.)    ti»e  charter  of  MiisBachuftcUs 

S<>ttlen>  from  Boston  isoon  afterwards  ex-  wus    forfeited,    iind    Androa    ruJed   Maine 

pcllcd  the  Dutch*     Meanwhile  the  horrors  with  cruelty.     The  Revolution  of  lfJ88  re- 

of    King   Philip's    War   had   extended    to  store^l  the  former  politicnl  status  of  Mjis- 

that   region,   and    in    the   space   of   three  aaehuaetts,  and  thenceforth  the  hi«tory  of 

months  1(K)  persons  were  murdered,    Then  the  province  of  Maine  is  identified  with 

rntnt-  dii»pute8  arising  out  of  the  claims  that   of    Massachusetts.      It    remained    a 
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of  the  Duke  of  York  (to  whom  Charles  IT.  piirt  of  that  province  until  March  15,  1820, 

had  j?ivcn  New  Nefherland)   to  the  coun-  when  it  wiis  admitted  into  the  Union 

tr  n   the  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix  the  twenty4hird  8tale,     In  1H1>0  the  popu: 

rt  th  in  1083  had  Ijeen  constitute*!  lation  was  001.080;  in  1000,  0VM.406. 

tV»rnwall  county,  of  the  pntvince  of  New        During   the   Revolutionary   War   Maine 

^erk,    over    which    Sir    Edmund    An^dhos  was  very  little  disturbed,  but  during  that 

V.)    was   made  ;;overnor.     Masstichu-  of    1812   it   suffered    much.     The    British 

Aa,  however,  continued  to  hold  pos^ses-  held  possession  of  a  part  of  the  country^ 

filoa  of  the  whole  province  of  M(l!ne^  ex-  but   their    rule    was    comparatively   mild 
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after  they  gained  a  foothold.     For  more 

than  half  a  century  the  governments  of 

the  United  States  and  Gre»,t  Britain  were 

involved  in  a  controversy  concerning  the 

eastern  boundary,  which  the  treaty  of  1783    A""^r labura. 

did   not   accurately   define.     The   dispute   jushun  u.  Chutobei-uio, 


QOYRRHOBS^CtmHmied. 


was  finally  settled  by  treaty  in  1842,  each  Wicin^y  ;;t>riiara.    . 

party    making    concessions.      Maine    was  eeidenCotiiiof....... 

twice  invaded  by  Confederates  during  the  f/'^",^f  ^^^Ji^^^P" — 

Civil   War.     On   the   night   of   June   29,  Harris  m'.  FiaiflifldV/. 

1863,  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  Confeder-  J,^'^^^'^  "i^]^pj['- 

ate  privateer  entered  the  harbor  of  Port-  sctmi^Liaii  si.  Mrnjitl! 

land,    captured   the   revenue-cutter    Caleb  e-iwid  c.  MurieiKh,., 

^,     _  .       '^      1  /i   J  X  •i.i.  u  u        1  Honry  Et.  Cleaves, *., 

Cuahtng,  and  fled  to  sea  with  her,  sharply  ijowi?Ujn  Poirera,.., 

pursued    by    two    steamers    manned    by  JtiM  v.  Hiu.^.,..,^ 
armed    volunteers.      Finding    they    could 
not    escape    with    the    cutter,    they   blew 
her  up,  and,  taking  to  their  boats,  were 
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soon    made    prisoners.      At    mid-day    on    John  Chandler. .. . 
July    18,    18G4,   some   Confederates   came   i'Jbro  "k.^^iS-Vib:  ! 


from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  entered  Calais  John  Holmes 

to  rob  the  bank  there.    Having  been  fore-  jjJfn^ifJ'g'JS!;; :;::;:;;; 

warned   by   the   American   consul   at   St.    Eiher shopiey 

John,  the  authorities  were  prepared,  ar-  Reaefwmiams. !!!*.!!.*!! 

rested  three  of  the  party,  and  frightened  George  Evans... **.*.' .*!!.*! 

the   remainder   away.     During   the   Civil  ^^^^^^^'^fii^y/.:::: 

War  Maine  contributed  its  full  share  of   Hannibal  Hamlin 

men  and  supplies  in  support  of  the  gov-  ^^il^Trn'^nu^Tdei:: 

ernment.     In  1872  a  Swedish  colony  was    AmosNouree 

planted  on  the  Aroostook,  at  a  place  called  f^t°M.^MoSn."°; ;;;;;;; 

New  Sweden,  where,  in  one  year,  about  600  Hanniiwi  Hamlin*.'.!*.!*.!! 

Swedes,  aided  by  the  State,  had  settled  ^infan^P^F^S! !!!!!!!: 

upon   20,000   acres   of   land.     They  have  Eugene  Hale. ...!!! ! ! ! ! ! ! 

their    own    municipal    organization    and 

schools,  in  which  one  of  the  chief  studies  Maine,  The  Destruction  op  the.    See 

is    the    English    language.     See    United  Cuba. 

States,  Maine,  in  vol.  ix. 

GOVERNORa 
(Prior  to  1890  Maine  wu  •  purt  of  Maatachuietti.) 


No.  of  CoognH. 


16th  to  SOth 
16th  «*  19tii 

20th 
20th  to  28d 
2l8t   '«  23d 
23d    *'  26th 
83d    *«  Mth 

24th 
26th  to  28th 
27th  '*  2»th 
28th  '*  80th 

80th 

80th 
80th  to  83d 
83d  '*  4l8i 

34th 
SSth  to  8eih 
8^th  '*  44th 
4l8t  ''  46th 
44th  "  47th 

47th  «*  

47th  "  


18M  to 
1820  •• 


1820  to  un 

1880  **  18H 
1886  *•  ISU 
1888  ««  18H 

1886  "  un 

1887  «*  I8tt 
1841  <*  184T 
1843  «•  1847 

1848 

1848  to  18S7 

1847  **  1853 

1864  "  18G8 

1867 

1867  to  1861 

1861  *'  1876 

1860  "  1881 

1876  "  1881 

1881  «*  

1881  "  


Nam*. 


William  King 

William  D.  Williamson.. 

Albion  K.  Parris 

Knooh  Lincoln 

Nathan  Cutler 

Jonathan  G.  Huttnn 

Samuel  RmerHon  Smith.. 

Robert  P.  Dunlup 

EdwnrdKent 

John  FairneM 

Edward  Kent 

JohnTalrneM 

Edward  Kavnnagh 

Hugh  J.  Amlonson 

John  W.  Dana 

John  Hubbard  

William  G.  CroFby 

Anson  P.  Morrill 

Samuel  Wells 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

Joseph  H  Williams 


Maine  Liquor  Law.  The  first  prohibi- 
tion law  in  Maine  was  enacted  in  1846, 
and  subsequently  amended  in  1858,  1872, 

1879,  1884. 

T.^.  Maize.    See  Indian  Corn. 

Maiden,  on  the  Detroit  River,  18  miles 

^^1821  ^^^  ^^ow  the  city  of  Detroit  and  8  miles  from 
1822  to  1826  Lake  Erie,  was  a  place  of  great  impor- 
^^'ift29  ^^^  tance,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  during 
1R30  to  1R31  the  War  of  1812-15.  It  is  on  the  Cana- 
5g^  dian  shore,  and  is  now  called  Amherst- 
1R39  burg.  There  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
J^J  Erie — captured  by  Perry  in  1813 — ^was 
1843  built,  and  it  was  a  rallying- place  for  Brit- 
}J{*  ish  troops  and  their  Indian  allies.  The 
isr>o  long  dock  seen  in  the  engraving  was  the 
IHW  place  where  the  British  fleet  was  launch- 
1R56  cd.  From  Maiden  they  sailed  on  the 
^  ^®®^  morning  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  In 
to  I8S8  the  winter  of  1813  the  British  and  Ind- 
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ians   issued    from    Maiden   on    the   expe-  The  Former  and  Present  Number  of  our 

dition  that   resulted  in  the  massacre  at  Indians;  A  Collection  of  Gestures,  Signs, 

the  Raisin  River.     In  March,  while  Brit-  and  Signals  of  tne  North  American  Ind- 

ish  ships  were  frozen  at  Maiden,  Harri-  ians;  Pictographs  of  the  North  American 


VtWW  OF  KALDISr  III  1861,  WHIRS  TBI  BRITISH  SHIPS  WERI  BUILT. 


■on  sent  an  expedition  to  capture  them  at  Indians;  Picture  Writing  of  the  American 

that   port.    They   set   oflf   in   sleighs,   in-  Indians,    etc.     He    died    in    Washington, 

structed   to   leave    the   latter    at   Middle  D.  C,  Oct.  24,  1894. 

Bass  Island,  whence,  with  feet  muffled  by  Mallet,  John  William,  chemist;  born 
moccasins,  they  were  to  make  their  way  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  10,  1832;  educated 
silently  over  the  frozen  river.  But  when  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  came  to  the 
they  arrived  the  ice  had  broken  up,  and  United  States  in  1853;  was  an  oflicer  on 
the  expedition  returned.  the  staff  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Redes,  in  the 
Xallery,  Gabbick,  ethnologist;  bom  in  Confederate  army;  had  general  charge  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  April  23,  1831;  grad-  the  ordnance  laboratories  of  the  Confed- 
nated  at  Tale  College  in  1850 ;  became  a  erate  government ;  was  Professor  of  Chem- 
lawjrer  in  Philadelphia  in  1853.  When  istry  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  entered  the  University  of  Louisiana  in  1865-68;  and 
National  army;  became  lieutenant-colo-  then  was  called  to  the  similar  chair  in  the 
nel  and  brevet  colonel.  When  the  regular  University  of  Virginia.  He  has  contrib- 
|anny  was  reorganized  in  1870  he  was  com-  uted  numerous  papers  to  scientific  trans- 
missioned  captain  in  the  1st  United  States  actions  and  journals. 
Infantry.  In  1876  he  was  assigned  to  the  Mallory,  Stephen  Russetx,  military 
command  of  Fort  Rice  in  Dakota  Terri-  officer;  born  in  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  in 
lory,  where  he  became  interested  in  the  1813;    was   the   son   of   a   sea-captain   of 


mythology  and  history  of  the  Dakota  Ind- 
ians; in  1879  he  w^s  retired  from  the  army 


Bridgeport,  Conn.i  who  died  in  Key  West 
in   1821.     He   studied   law,  and  was   ad- 


and  made  ethnologist  of  the  United  States    mitted  to  the  bar  in  Key  West  in  1833. 


burean   of    ethnology.      His    publications 
indnde  A  Calendar  of  the  Dakota  Nation; 
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He   was   appointed   inspector   of   customs 
there,  and  a  judge,  and  in  1845  was  made 
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coneotor  of   customs   in    the   same   place,    tillery  arrived  lliere  at  4  p.m.,  and  in  tliai 
From   1851  to  18(jI  he  was  United  States    almost  impregnable  positioa  preparatiooj 
Senator  from  FloritJa;  and,  on  the  organi-    were  made  for  battle.     Yet  General  Mc*l 
zation  of  the  Confederate  government  in    Clellan   did   not   consider    his   army   saf< 
February,   1861,  he  was  appointed  Secre-    there,  for  it  was  too  far  separated  fro 

hid  auppltes;  so,  on  the  morning  of  Jul, 
],  he  went  on  the  Oalena  to  week  for  anl 
eligible  place  for  a  base  of  suppltea,  and 
for  an  encampment  for  the  army.     During 
his  absence  the  Confederates  brought  on  a 
battle,  which  proved  to  be  a  most  sangui- 
nary one.    I>ee  had  concentrated  his  troops 
at  Glendale,  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  but 
did  not  get  ready  for  a  full  attack  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.    He  formed  his  line 
with   the   divisions   of   Generals   Jackson, 
Ewell,   Whiting,  and  D.   H.   Hill   on  the 
left    (a   large   portion   of   EwelVd   in   re- 
serve) J  Generals  Magruder  and  Huger  on 
the  right;  while  the  troops  of  A.  P*  Hillj 
and    Longfitreet  were  held   in  reserve  oil 
the  left.     The  latter  took  no  part  in  th^ 
engagement  that  followed.     The  Nationa^ 
line  of  battle  was   formed   with   Portcr'ij 
corps  on  the  left  (with  Sykes's  division  oil 
tary  of  the  Navy.     At   the  close  of  the    the  left  and  Moreirs  on  the  right),  wher 
war  he  was  a  state  prisoner  for  some  time,    the  artillery  of  the  reserve,  under  Colone 
and  after  his  release  on  parole  practised    Hunt,   was   so   disposed   on   high   ground 
law  till  his  death,  in  Penaacola,  Nov,  9,  that  a  concentrated  fire  of  sixty   heavy ^ 
1873.  guns   could   be   brought   to   beAr  on    any 

Iffaltby,  Isaac,  author;  bom  in  North-    point  on   his   front  or   left;    and  on   th^ 
field,  Conn.i  Nov.  10.  1767;  graduated  at   highest  point  on  the  hill  Colonel  Tyler  haj 
Yale  College  in  1780;  brigadier-general  of    ten  siege-guns  in  position.     Couch's  divM 
Massachusetts  militia  in  1813-15,    He  was   aion  was  on  Porters  right;   next  on  tha 
prominent  in  the  politics  of  Massachusetts,    right    were    Hooker    and    Kearny;    ne% 
serving   several    terms   in    its   legislature.    Sedgi^ick    and    llichardson;    next    Smith' 
He  was  the  author  of  Elements  of  War;    and   Slocum;   and  then   the  remainder  of 
Courts-Martial    and    Military    Law;    and    Keyes's  corps,  extending  in  a  curve  nearlj^ 
Milltitry   Tactics.     He  died  in  Waterloo,   to  the  river.     The  Pennsylvania  Reserve^l 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  18 ID.  were  held  as  a  support  in  the  rear  of  Por*^ 

Malvern   HiH,    Battle    at.     Malvern    ter  and  Coiieh. 
Hill  forms  a  high  and  dry  plateau  sloping        Lee  resolved  to  carry  Malvern  Hill  by 
towards  Richmond  from  bold  banks  on  the    storm,   and   concentrated   his   artillery 
James  Hiver,  and  bounded  by  deep  ravines    as  to  silence  that  of  the  Nationals;  whei 
that  made  it  an  excellent  defensive  posi-    with  a  shout,  two  divisions  were  to  charj 
tion.      Upon   that    plateau   the   Army   of    and   carry  a   battery  before   them.    Thia 
the   Potomac   was   posted,   July    1,    1802,    shout  was  to  be  a  signal  for  a  general  ad^ 
under  the  direction  of  General   Barnard,    vance    with    bayonets.     This    program] 
Gen.   Fitz-John   Porter   had   reached   that   was  not  carried  out.     When,  late  in  thi 
point  the  day  before,  and  placed  hia  troops    afternoon,  a  hGa\"y  artillery  fire  was  open 
po   as   to   command   all    approaches   to    it    ed  on  C^uch  and  Kearny,  A,  P.  Hill,  be- 
from  Richmond  or  the  White  Oak  Swamp,    lievlng  that  he  heard  the  shout,  advanced 
They  were  within  reach  of  National  gun-    to  the   attack,  but   found  himself  unsup- 
Iwats    on    the    James    River    that    might    ported.     A  single  battery  wa«  at  work,  in* 
prove  very  efficient  in   any  battle  there,    fjtead    of    200    great    guns,    aa    had    been 
The  last  of  the  Confederate  trains  and  ar-    promised.     That  battery  was  soon  demol- 
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idlicd,  atid  the  Confederates  driven  back 
in  etuifusion  io  Ihf  ^<mm1n  wln^n  the  Ka- 
tiotuiU  ttdvnnccd  scvt^rul  huaUred  yurds 
to  a  lM;tter  position*  MeanwbUe  Mugruder 
and  Huger  had  miide  a  slron*^  at  tuck  oti 
Porter  at  the  left*  Two  brigades  (Ker- 
Bhaw's  and  Semrnes's)  of  ^[oL4^ws'8  divi- 
sion charged  through  a  dense  wood  up  to 
rorter's  guns;  and  a  similar  dash  was 
made  hy  Wright,  Miihone,  and  Anderson 
fHrther  to  tlje  right,  and  by  Barksdale 
vATjirer  the  centre;  but  all  were  repuli^ed. 
~  Ekd  for  a  while  Uicre  wns  a  lull  in  the 
'ftortn  of  buttle.  Then  Lee  ordered  an- 
other assault  on  the  batter ies.  His  col- 
muni»  rushed  from  the  \^'ooda  over  the  open 
fSddd  to  capttire  the  batteries  and  carry 


the  Confederates  were  driven  t^  the  ehcl- 
ter  of  the  woods,  ravinea,  and  ewainpd^ 
I  heir  ranks  shattered  and  broken. 

The  vielory  for  the  Nationals  was  de- 
cisive. The  victorious  generals  were  anx- 
ious to  follow  up  the  advantage  and  push 
right  on  to  Richmond,  18  miles  distant; 
but  General  McClenan,wbo  came  ujion  the 
battle-ground  on  the  right  when  the  final 
contest  was  raging  furiously  on  the  left, 
issued  an  order,  immediately  after  the  re- 
p\ilHe  of  the  Confederates,  for  the  viclo- 
riouf*  army  to  fall  back  still  farther  to 
Harrifton'a  Landing,  on  the  Jarae»,  a  few 
miles  below,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Galena^  on  which  he  had  spent  a  greater 
part  of  the  day.    The  order  produced  eon* 


6,wmAn  A?  mi  nAntm  ov  ualvhhm  uru* 


the  kilL    They  were  met  by  a  deadly  fire 

'       i^tketry  and  grea.t  guns;  and  as  one 

^e  recoiled  another  was  pushed  for- 

with  a  seeming  recklessness  of  life 

the  circumstances.     At  about  seven 

U  in  the  evening,  while  fresh  troops 

.TrtokHon  were  pressing  the  Nationala 

^^trc'iy,     Sickles's     brigade,     of     Hooker*a 

division,  and  Meagher's  Iridh  brigade,  of 

F    '       '51*8  division,  were  ordered  up  to 

t  htL     At  the  same  time  the  gun- 

boiiT-  in  Uie  James  River,  full  150  feet  be* 

low,   were  hurling  heavy  shot  and   shell 

among     the     Confederates     with     terrible 

••ffortt  their  range  being  directed  by  ofTi 

cfr%  i>f  the  dtgnal  corps  on  the  hill,     Tlie 

conflict  WB9  furious  and  destructive,  and 

did  not  cease  until  almost  U  p.m.|  when 


sternation  and  dissatisfaction,  but  was 
obeyed.  The  battle  at  Malvern  Hill  was 
the  last  of  the  series  of  severe  conflicts 
before  Richmond  in  the  course  of  seven 
days*  In  these  conlHcts  the  aggregate 
losses  of  the  Nationals  were  reported  by 
McClellan  to  be  15,240.  tlf  that  number 
1,582  were  killed,  7,709  wounded,  and 
5,1)68  missing. 

Haxninoth  Cave^  a  remarkable  cave  In 
Edniondson  county,  Ky»,  discovered  in 
1809  by  a  Mr.  Hutch  ins  while  in  pxirsuit 
of  a  bear.  Its  extreme  extent  is  less  than 
10  miles,  and  the  tomhined  length  of  all 
the  accessible  avenues  is  possibly  150 
miles. 

Manassas  Junction,  When,  at  the 
close  of  April,  1861,  the  Confederates  were 
I 
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iiilisWwl  that  the  national  government 
and  the  loyal  j>c'ople  of  Hie  country  were 
rcHulvcil  to  matnlaiit  the  atathority  and 
iute*rrity  of  the  repuhJiCt  they  put  for- 
wnnl  *?xtniordiiiury  elforta  to  Btrike  a 
deadly  blow  by  seizing  the  national  caf>itnl 
Itelorc  it  Bliould  he  too  late.  There  wa» 
^reat  enthiisisism  amoni?  the  young  men 
of  the  South,  They  read  on  the  telegraph 
bullctin-boardtt  the  call  of  the  President 
for  T'^.OOO  men,  and  received  the  an* 
nouncement  with  derisive  laughter  and 
chcer«  for  *'  Old  Abe  the  Rail-splitter." 
Few  believed  there  would  be  war.  One  of 
their  chroniclers  avers  that  ecmipaniea  were 
quickly  formed  from  amon^  the  wealthiest 
of  the  youth,  and  tltat  200,000  volunteers 
could  have  been  organized  within  a  month, 
if  they  had  been  called  for.  The  enthu- 
aiaani  of  the  young  men  was  shared  by 
the  other  sex.  Banners  of  costly  materiala 
were  made  by  clubs  of  young  women  and 
deHvered  to  the  eompanieB  with  appro- 
priate apeeches — the  young  men  on  such 
occasiona  swearing  that  they  would  perish 
rather  than  desert  the  flag  thus  conae- 
crated.  Regarding  the  whole  matter  as  a 
lively  poHtime,  many  of  these  companies 
d rented  in  the  most  costly  attire,  and  bore 
the  most  expensive  rifles,  but  grave  men 
tried  to  undct-eive  them.  JeilfGrson  Davis 
wrote  to  tt  Mississippi  friend,  telling  him 
that  hardships  and  privations  awaited 
these  yc»ung  men»  and  advising  them  to 
uwe  the  ronimonest  materials  for  clothing. 
Ho   rcrontmcndrd   all   volunteers  to  dress 


in  gray-flannel  coats  and  light-Wite 
ton  pantaloons,  for  summer  was  approad 
ing.  The  Confederates  chose  as  Iheii 
grand  rallying- pi ace»  preparatory  to 
march  on  VVasbington,  Manassas  Junction, 
a  point  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railway*  where  another  joined  it  from 
Manassas  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  It  is 
about  25  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  and 
30  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  It  was  an  admirable  strategic' 
point,  as  it  commanded  the  grand  south'^ 
crn  railway  route  connecting  Washingtoil] 
and  Richmond^  and  another  leading 
the  fertile  Shenandoah  Valley,  beyond 
Blue  Ridge.  General  Scott  had  been 
vised  to  take  possession  of  that  pointy 
but  he  declined;  and  while  the  veteran 
soldier  was  preparing  for  a  defensive! 
campaign  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Large ^ 
numbers  of  Confederate  troops  were  aa* 
semhled  under  General  Beauregard,  The 
battlefield  was  the  scene  of  extensive  army 
manctuvres  in  ID04.    See  Bull  Rdh. 

The  battle  of  Manassas,  or  the  secondH 
battle  of  Bull  Hun^  was  fought  near  the^ 
battle  ground  of   the  first   engagement  at 
Bull  Run,  Aug,  30,  1862,     Pope,  after  the     . 
battle  of  Grovicton  iq,v,),  found  his  armyj 
greatly   reduced   in   numbers — only  abou 
40,000.     It   had   failed   to   keep   Lee   and! 
Jackson  apart,  and  it  was  now  decidedly  I 
the  weaker  force.     Prudence  counselled  u 
retreat  to   Bull  Run»  or  even  to  the  de-| 
fences  of  Washington;  but  Pope  resolve 
to  try  the  issue  of  another  battle.     He  ex-1 
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pecied  rations  and  forage  from  McClellan, 
at  Alexandria,  but  was  disappointed. 
When  it  became  clear  that  he  would  re- 
ceive no  aid  from  McGlellan,  he  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  fight  or  surren- 
der, so  he  put  his  line  into  V  shape  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  30.  Lee  made  a  move- 
ment which  gave  Pope  the  impression  that 
the  Confederates  were  retreating,  and  the 
latter  telegraphed  to  Washington  to  that 
effect.  He  ordered  a  pursuit.  When,  at 
10  A.M.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  execute 
this  order,  a  fearful  state  of  things  was 
developed.  The  eminence  near  Groveton 
was  found  to  be  swarming  with  Confeder- 
ates, who,  instead  of  retreating,  had  been 
massing  under  cover  of  the  forest,  in  prep- 
aration for  an  offensive  movement.  They 
opened  a  furious  fire  on  the  front  of  the 
Nationals,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a 
heavy  flank  movement.  Porter's  corps, 
which  had  been  made  to  recoil  by  the  first 
unexpected  blow,  rallied,  and  performed 
specially    good    service.      Ricketts    mean- 


very  dark,  and  Lee,  fortunately,  did  not 
pursue.    See  Bui.l  Run. 

Mandamus  Councillors.  See  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Manderson,  Charles  Fbederick,  law- 
yer; born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  9, 
1837;  acquired  a  public-school  education; 
removed  to  Canton  in  1856;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1859;  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  then  resumed  practice  in  Stark 
county,  O.;  removed  to  Nebraska  in  1869; 
was  a  United  States  Senator  in  1883-95; 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  general 
solicitor  of  the  Burlington  system  of  rail- 
roads west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mandrillon,  Joseph,  author;  bom  in 
Bourg,  France,  in  1743;  received  a  com- 
mercial education;  came  to  the  United 
States  with  the  intention  of  founding 
branches  of  a  bank  which  he  proposed  to 
open  in  Amsterdam  on  his  return  to  Eu- 
rope. When  the  French  Revolution  began 
he  was  tried  and  guillotined  as  a  constitu- 
tional royalist  in  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1794.    His 


while  had  hastened  to  the  left.     By  the    publications  include  The  Travelling  Ameri- 


disposition  of  Reynolds's  corps  to  meet  the 
flank  movement.  Porter's  key  -  point  had 
been  uncovered,  but  the  place  of  Reynolds 
had  been  quickly  supplied  by  1,000  men 
under  Warren.  The  battle  became  very 
severe,  and  for  a  while  victory  seemed  to 
incline  towards  the  Nationals,  for  Jack- 
son's advanced  line  was  steadily  pushed 
back  until  5  p.m.  Then  Longstreet  turned 
the  tide.  With  four  batteries,  he  poured 
a  most  destructive  fire  from  Jackson's 
right,  and  line  after  line  of  Nationals  was 
swept  away.  Very  soon  the  whole  of 
Pope's  left  was  put  to  flight,  when  Jack- 
son advanced,  and  Longstreet  pushed  his 
heavy  columns  against  Pope's  centre.  At 
the  same  time  Lee's  artillery  was  doing 
fearful  execution  upon  Pope's  disordered 
inluttry.  Darkness  alone  put  an  end  to 
the  fearful  struggle.  Although  pushed 
bade  MRne  distance,  the  National  left  was 


can,  or  Observations  on  the  Actual  State, 
Culture,  and  Commerce  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  America;  and  The  American 
Spectator,  or  Ocneral  Remarks  on  North 
America. 

ULsmguraf  Willie  Person,  statesman; 
born  in  Orange  county,  N.  C,  in  1792; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1815;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1817;  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in 
1818;  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  in  1819;  and  to  Congress  in  1823 
and  1825,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
his  second  election  as  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court.  He  represented  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1831- 
36,  when  he  resigned;  was  re-elected  in 
1841,  and  again  in  1848.  He  died  at  Red 
Mountain,  N.  C,  Sept.  14,  1861. 

Manhattan  Island,  the  site  of  the  city 
of   New  York,   now  comprising  the   bor- 


•tUl  iwihrnJrAiij  and  held  the  Warrenton   oughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  of  the 


tnnipifce^  by  which  alone  the  Nationals 
mil^  Mfely  retreat.  Pope  had  no  other 
safe  altematlTe  than  to  fall  back  towards 
the  defences  of  Washington."  At  8  p.m. 
he  Iflened  orders  to  that  effect,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  the  whole  army  withdrew 
across  Bull  Run  to  the  heights  of  Centre- 
ville,  the  troops  under  Meade  and  Seymour 
covering  the  movement.     The  night  was 


Greater  New  York,  was  so  named  by  the 
Dutch  after  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  they 
first  found  there,  who  were  called  Manna- 
hatans.  When  Peter  Minuit  reached 
New  Netherland  as  governor  (1626),  he 
purchased  the  island  of  the  natives  for  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  for  the  value 
of  sixty  guilders  (about  $24),  and  paid 
for  it  in  trinkets,  hatchets,  knives,  etc.   In 
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the    winter    of    1613-14,    Captain    Block  pbatic  applause  greeted  the  agpiriiig 

built  a  ship  there — ^the  beginning  of  the  ecy.      But    here   arose   the   third 

merchant  marine  of  New  York — and  there  — a  very  serious  gentleman  from  the  Far 

the    first    permanent    gettlera    within    the  West     "  If  we  are  going,"  said  this  truly 

domain  of  New  York  State  first  landed,  patriotic  American,  "  to  leave  the  historic 

The  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  by  the  past  and  present,  and  take  our  manifest 

Initch  from  the  Indians  was  an  event  in  destiny  into  the  account,  why  restrict  our- 

hi story  as  important  and  as  creditable  to  selves  within  the  narrow  limits  assigned 

the  honesty  of  the  purchasers  as  was  the  by  our   fellow-countryman   who   has   just 

treaty  of  William  Penn.  sat  down?     I  give  you  the  United  Statee 

**  Manifest  Destiny.**    In  a  lecture  de-  — bounded   on   the   north    by   the   aurora 

Mvercd   at   the   Royal   Institute  of  Great  boreal  is,  on  the  south  by  the  precession  of 

Britain   in  May,   1880,  on  the  subject  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the  east  by  the  primeval 

**  The  Manifest  Destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chaos,   and   on   the   weat  by   the   day 

Race/*  Prof.  John  Fiske  recalled  the  story  judgment/* 

of   the   three    Americana,   each    of   whom        Professor  Fiske  offered   some  considi 

proposed  a  toast.  ations  concerning  the  future  of  the  United 

"  Here's  to  the  United  States/*  said  the  States,  which  he  said  might  seem  unrca- 

flrst  speaker — *'  bounded  on  the  north  by  sonably  large  to  his  audience,  but  which 

British    America;    on    the    south    by    the  were  quite  modest,  after   all,   when  coj 

Gulf  of  Mexico  J   on  the  east  by  the  At-  pared  with   some  other  prophecies. 


vat 


Ian  tic,   and  on   the   west   by   the   Pacific 
Ocean/* 

The  second  speaker  said :  **  Here's  to 
the  United  States — bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  North  Pole,  on  the  south  by  the 
South  Pole,  on  the  east  by  the  rising,  and 
on   the  west   by  the  setting  sun.**     Em* 


A  few  short  extracts   from  his 
are   as   follows: 


lectu 
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Chronic  warfare,  both  private  and 
lie,  periodic  famines,  and  sweeping 
tilences  like  the  Black  Death — these 
the  things  which  formerly  shortened 


« MANIFEST    DESTIKY'^ 

man  life  and  kept  down  population.     In  by  we  may  similarly  put  public  w^arfarc 

the  absence  of  such  causes,  and  with  the  under  the  ban?    I  think  not.    Already  in 

abundant  capacity  of  our  country  for  feed-  America,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  become 

ing  its  people,   I   think  it  an  extremely  customary  to  deal  with  questions  between 

moderate  statement  if  we  say  that  by  the  States  just  as  we  would  deal  with  ques- 

year  2000  the  English  race  in  the  United  tions  between  individuals.     This  we  have 

States  will  number  at  least  six  or  seven  seen  to  be  the  real  purport  of  American 

hundred  millions.  federalism.     To  have  established  such   a 

The  object  for  which  the  American  gov-  system  over  one  great  continent  is  to  have 
emment  fought  in  the  Civil  War  was  the  made  a  very  good  beginning  towards  estab- 
perpetual  maintenance  of  that  peculiar  lishing  it  over  the  world.  To  establish 
state  of  things  which  the  federal  Union  such  a  system  in  Europe  will  no  doubt 
had  created — a  state  of  things  in  which,  be  difficult,  for  there  we  have  to  deal  with 
throughout  the  whole  vast  territory  over  an  immense  complication  of  prejudices, 
which  the  Union  holds  sway,  questions  intensified  by  linguistic  and  ethnological 
between  States,  like  questions  between  in-  differences.  Nevertheless,  the  pacific  press- 
dividuals,  must  be  settled  by  legal  argu-  ure  exerted  upon  Europe  by  America  is 
ment  and  judicial  decisions,  and  not  by  becoming  so  great  that  it  will  doubtless 
wager  of  battle.  Far  better  to  demon-  before  long  overcome  all  these  obstacles, 
strate  this  point  once  for  all,  at  what-  I  refer  to  the  industrial  competition  be- 
ever  cost,  than  to  be  burdened  hereafter,  tween  the  old  and  the  new  worlds,  which 
like  the  states  of  Europe,  with  frontier  has  become  so  conspicuous  within  the  last 
fortresses  and  standing  armies,  and  all  ten  years.  Agriculturally,'  Minnesota,  Ne- 
the  l^rbaric  apparatus  of  mutual  sus-  braska,  and  Kansas  are  already  formi- 
picion.  dable  competitors  with  England,  France, 

It  was  thought  that  eleven  States  which  and  Germany;  but  this  is  but  the  begin- 

had  struggled  so  hard  to  escape  from  the  ning.     It  is  but  the  first  spray  from  the 

federal   tie    could   not   be   readmitted    to  tremendous    wave    of    economic    competi- 

voluntary  co-operation  in  the  general  gov-  tion  that  is  gathering  in  the  Mississippi 

emment,  but  must  henceforth  be  held  as  Valley.      By-and-by,   when    our   shameful 

conquered    territory  —  a    most    dangerous  tariff — falsely   called   "protective" — shall 

experiment   for   any   free   people   to   try.  have  been  done  away  with,  and  our  manu- 

Yet  within  a  dozen  years  we  find  the  old  facturers   shall   produce   superior  articles 

federal    relations    resumed    in    all    their  at    less   cost   of   raw   material,   wc    shall 

completeness,    and     the    disunion     party  begin    to    compete    with    European    coun- 

powerless    and    discredited    in    the    very  tries   in   all   the   markets   of   the   world; 

States  where  once  it  had  wrought  such  and  the  competition  in  manufactures  will 

mischief.  become  as  keen  as  it  is  now  beginning  to 

It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  general  be  in  agriculture. 
conclusion,  that  the  work  which  the  Eng-  In  some  such  way  as  this,  I  believe, 
lish  race  began  when  it  colonized  North  the  industrial  development  of  the  English 
America  is  destined  to  go  on  until  every  race  outside  of  Europe  will  by-and-by  en- 
land  on  the  earth's  surface  that  is  not  al-  force  federalism  upon  Europe. 
ready  the  seat  of  an  old  civilization  shall  It  may  after  many  more  ages  of  politi- 
become  English  in  its  language,  in  its  po-  cal  experience  become  apparent  that  there 
litical  habits  and  traditions,  and  to  a  If  really  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
predominant  extent  in  the  blood  of  its  why  the  whole  of  mankind  should  not  con- 
people.                '  stitute  politically  one  huge  federation. 

We  have  not  yet  done  away  with  rob-  I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 

bery  and  murder,  but  we  have  at "  least  such  a  state  of  things  will  exist  upon  the 

made    private    warfare    illegal;    we    have  earth. 

arrayed  public  opinion  against  it  to  such  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  speak  of  the 

an  extent   that  the  police  court  usually  United  States  as  stretching  from  pole  to 

makes  short  shrift  for  the  misguided  man  pole;  or,  with  Tennyson,  to  celebrate  the 

who  tries  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  ene-  ''  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation 

my.    Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  by-and-  of  the  world." 
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Manila,  city»  port  of  entry,  and  capital  ta  crooked  and   filled  with  commonplace, 

of  Luzon  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  mean-looking    Rtrnctures,      The    Pa^ig    iafl 

on  the  west  eoast  of  Luzon  and  on  the  bridged  in  several   places,  connecting  the™ 

west  shore  of  Mnnila  Bay;  at  the  mouth  old  citj  with  Binondo,  and  there  are  tram* 

of  the  Pasig  River.     The  city  proper  is  a  ways  running  into  the  outlying  parts  af^ 

walled   one,  containing  a  citadel   and  the  the  town,   and   a  steam   tramway   to   th^i 

public   buildings.     The   remainder   of   the  northern    suburb   of   Malabon.      There 

city  consti^ts  of  a  large,  straggling  busi-  also  a  railway  from  Manila  to  Dagupan^l 

ness  town  and  a  wide  fringe  of  suburban  aliout  120  miles  north-     A  little  way  hack 

settlements.      The   walled    city   is   in    the  from  the  sea  is  the  Jesuit  Observatory,  a 

nngle  of  land  at  the  south  of  the  river's  splendidly  equipped  institution.    Here,  far- 

mouth.     Along  the  seafront,  facing  west-  removed   frotn  petty  troubles,   the  monkJ 

ward,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land  which  pursue  their   meteorological  observational 

has  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  a  break-  carefully   compiling   data   and    employing 

water.      Across    the    river,    north    of    the  delicate  instruments  the  like  of  which  la 

walled  city,   is  the  large  and  flourishing  not  to  be  seen  east  of  Calcutta.   Outside  oH 

business  town.     The  central  part  is  called  the  populous  suburbs  there  are  more  rurafl 

Ilinondo,  which  name  is  often  applied  to  and  less  settled  districts,  dotted  wifh  hand<4 

the  whole,  though  the  city  has  grown  so  some  residences,  scattered  remotely  among 

large  as  to  include  nearly  a  dozen  other  the  rtce-fields  and  tropical  woodlands.        J 
wards.      Driving   in    any   direction,   it   is        The  climate  of  Manila  is  hot  and  wetj 

about  3  miles  before  one  gets  away  from  but  salubrious.     The  city  is  often  swepj 

built-up    streets    and     reaches    the    open  by  typhoons  from  the  China  Sea,  and  tM 

country.     Even  then  the  rural  settlements  also     subjept     to     frequent     earthquakesJ 

are   found   full   of   the  residences  of  city  which  are  often  very  destructive^     ManilAl 

business  people,  and   so  it   is  ditlicult  to  is    celebrated    for    the    hemp    and    eigarM 

say    exactly    what    should    be    considered  which  form  its  principal  exports.  I 

part  of  the  city  and  what  should  not.  The  city  was  fotinded  by  Miguel  Lopen 

The   city    ie    irregularly    laid    out,    the  de  Legaspi   in   1571.  ftnd  was  mirroundej 

streets  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  crowd-  by  a  wall  in  L'iOO.    It  was  invaded  by  tha 

ed  together.   The  principal  business  street  British   in   17t>2.     Commerce  with  Spain 
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by  way  oi  Cape  Horn,  was  started  in 
1764.  Previously,  all  trade  had  been 
carried  on  by  way  of  Acapulco,  Mexico. 
In  1789  the  port  was  opened  to  foreign 
vessels,  but  commerce  did  not  thrive  un-, 
til  the  expiration  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  the  Philippines,  in 
1834.  Manila  was  connected  by  cable 
with  Hong-Kong  in  1880.  On  May  1, 
1898,  the  United  States  Asiatic  squadron, 
under  Commodore  Dewey,  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay,  and  on  Aug. 
15  the  American  land  forces,  assisted  by 
the  navy  and  the  native  revolutionists, 
gained  possession  of  the  city.  It  has  since 
been  the  seat  of  the  American  military 
authorities.    See  Luzon. 

Capture  of  the  City. — ^The  following  is 
an  extended  sjmopsis  of  the  official  report 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt  {q.  v.) 
on  the  operations  around  Manila  and  the 
capture  of  the  city,  under  date  of  Aug. 
31,  1898:  

I  found  General  Greene's  command  en- 
earaped  on  a  strip  of  sandy  land  running 


parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  beach,  but,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  landing  supplies,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  force  had  shelter- 
tents  only,  and  were  suffering  many  dis- 
comforts, the  camp  being  situated  in  a 
low,  flat  place,  without  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun  or  adequate  pro- 
tection during  the  terrific  downpours  of 
rain  so  frequent  at  this  season.  I  was 
at  once  struck  by  the  exemplary  spirit  of 
patient,  even  cheerful,  endurance  shown 
by  the  officers  and  men  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  manner  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  volunteer  and  regular,  accept 
the  necessary  hardships  of  the  work  they 
have  undertaken  to  do  has  grown  and  in- 
creased with  every  phase  of  the  difficult 
and  trying  campaign  which  the  troops  of 
the  Philippine  expedition  have  brought  to 
such  a  brilliant  and  successful  conclusion. 
The  Filipinos,  or  insurgent  forces  at 
^war  with  Spain,  had,  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  American  land  forces,  been  waging 
a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Spaniards 
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A  TYPICAL  VILLAOK  NKAR  MANILA. 
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for  several  months,  and  were,  at  the  time 
c*f  my  sr rival y  in  considerable  force,  vari- 
ously estimated  and  never  accurately  as- 
certained, but  probably  not  far  from 
12,oao  men.  Thefte  troops,  well  supplied 
with  sraall-arms,  with  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion and  several  lield-guna,  had  obtained 
|>ue^itions  of  investment  opposite  to  the 
^Spanish  lines  of  detached  works  through- 
out their  entire  extent. 

(General  Merritt  then  speaks  of  Agui- 
naldo's  accomplishments  previotia  to  his 
arrival^  ftnd  continues:) 

As  General  Aguinaldo  did  not  visit  me 
on  my  arrival  nor  offer  his  services  as  a 
subordinate  military  leader,  and  as  my 
ini^t ructions  from  the  President  fully  con* 
templrtted  the  occupation  of  the  islands 
by  the  American  land  forces,  and  sta-ted 
that  **  the  powers  of  the  military  occupant 
are  al>8olute  and  supreme  and  immediately 
operate  upon  the  political  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,"  I  did  not  consider  it  wise 
to  hold  any  direct  communication  with 
the  insurgent  leader  until  I  should  be 
tn  possession  of  the  city  of  Manila,  es- 
pecially as  I  would  not  until  then  he  in 
a  position  to  issue  a  proclamation  and  en- 
force my  authority,  in  the  event  that  his 
pretensions  should  clash  with  my  designs. 


For  these  reasons  the  prcpftTatiom 
the  attack  on  the  city  were  pressed 
military  operations  conducted  witho 
reference  to  the  (tit nation  of  the  insurgenl 
forces.  The  wisdom  of  this  course 
subsequently  fully  established  by  the  fa* 
that  when  the  troops  of  my  command  car- 
ried the  Spanish  iatrenchments,  extend- 
ing from  the  sea  to  the  Pasay  road  on 
the  extreme  Spanish  right,  we  were  under 
no  obligations,  by  prearranged  plans  of 
mutual  attack,  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
clear  the  front  still  held  against  the  in- 
surgents, but  were  able  to  move  forward 
at  once  and  occupy  the  city  and  suburbs, 

To  return  to  the  situation  of  Gener 
Greeners  brigade  as  I  found  it  on  my  a 
rival,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulty 
gaining  an  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
Spanish  line  lay  in  the  fact  of  my  dis* 
inclination  to  ask  General  Aguinaldo  to 
withdraw  from  the  beach  and  the  "  Calle 
Heal,"  so  that  Greene  could  move  forward. 
This  was  overcome  by  instructions  to  Gen- 
eral Greene  to  arrange,  if  possible,  with 
the  insurgent  brigade  commander  in  his 
immediate  vicinity  to  move  to  the  right 
and  allow^  the  American  forces  unobstruct- 
e<l  control  of  the  roads  in  their  immediate 
front.     No  objection  was  made,  and  ac- 
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oordingly  General  Greene's  brigade  threw  after  day,  and  the  only  way  to  get  the 
forward  a  heavy  outpost  line  on  the  "  Calle^  troops  and  supplies  ashore  was  to  load 
Beal "  and  the  beach  and  constructed  a  them  from  the  ship's  side  into  native 
trench,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  guns  lighters  (called  *'cascos")  or  small 
of  the  Utah  batteries  were  placed.  steamboats,  move  them  to  a  point  opposite 

The  Spanish,  observing  this  activity  on  the  camp,  and  then  disembark  them 
oar  part,  made  a  very  sharp  attack  with  through  the  surf  in  small  boats  or  by  run- 
infantry  and  artillery  on  the  night  of  July  ning  the  lighters  head  on  on  the  beach. 
31.  The  behavior  of  our  troops  during  The  landing  was  finally  accomplished,  af- 
this  night  attack  was  all  that  could  be  ter  days  of  hard  work  and  hardship,  and 
desired,  and  I  have  in  cablegrams  to  the  I  desire  here  to  express  again  my  admira- 
War  Department  taken  occasion  to  com-  tlon  for  the  fortitude  and  cheerful  willing- 
iDend  by  name  those  who  deserve  special  ness  of  the  men  of  all  commands  engaged 
mention  for  good  conduct  in  the  affair,    in  this  operation. 

Oar  position  was  extended  and  strength-  Upon  the  assembly  of  MacArthur's  bri- 
cned  after  this  and  resisted  successfully  gade  in  support  of  Greene's  I  had  about 
repeated  night  attacks,  our  forces  suffer-  8,500  men  in  position  to  attack,  and  I 
iog,  however,  considerable  loss  in  wounded  deemed  the  time  had  come  for  final  action. 
ind  killed,  while  the  losses  of  the  enemy.  During  the  time  of  the  night  attacks  I 
oiring  to  the  darkness,  could  not  be  as-  bad  communicated  my  desire  to  Admiral 
certained.  Dewey  that  he  would  allow  his  ships  to 

The  strain  of  the  night  fighting  and  the  open  fire  on  the  right  of  the  Spanish  line 
heavy  details  for  outpost  duty  made  it  of  intrenchments,  believing  that  such  ac- 
imperative  to  reinforce  General  Greene's  tion  would  stop  the  night  firing  and  loss 
troops  with  General  MacArthur's  brigade,  of  life,  but  the  admiral  had  declined  to 
which  had  arrived  in  transports  on  July  order  it  unless  we  were  in  danger  of  los- 
31.  The  difficulties  of  this  operation  can  ing  our  position  by  the  assaults  of  the 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  transports  Spanish,  for  the  reason  that,  in  his  opin- 
were  at  anchor  off  Cavity,  5  miles  from  a  ion,  it  would  precipitate  a  general  en- 
point  on  the  beach  where  it  was  desired  gagement,  for  which  he  was  not  ready. 
to  disembark  the  men.  Several  squalls,  Now,  however,  the  brigade  of  Greneral 
aeeompanied  by  floods  of  rain,  raged  day    MacArthur  was  in  position  and  the  Mon- 
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;^:  ,  :a :  .7  iiu-!-  :^  i i-f  «:tTiacioii.  with  no  im- 
Tiifiii-if  risi.*^  fATvnM«  to  lis,  And  the 
7if.'*;s«;.-:T  v-^<  irmrvBt  and  rerj  uigcnt 
:m:  iti»i"<i.^  A.tSs.'a  should  be  taken  at 
.*fT<.-*<  ::  .wTif*!  :V«  caemj  to  give  vp-the 
*. :  v^  IT  .-rite  Zi?  rvtieTe  oar  troopa  fNU 
-f'^:^'^«  4=>£  fr?ci  the  great  ezpoanra  to 
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joctod  to  N'>inb:\rilnu'nt  nndrr  sv.ih  oirvV.:«- 
Btancot*.  Tlio  o:\ pt.i in -i:o noma's  Tt-^^ly.  of 
panic  da  to.  >t;itoil  ih:it  iho  lonnoil  of  o.o- 
fence  had  doolarod  that  t'-.o  dov.^and  C\n:*d 
not  bo  jrrantod.  but  tho  captain-sifmral 
offorod  to  consult  hi*  irovornmont  if  wo 
would  allow  him  tho  time  >itriotly  novvs- 
Kiry  for  tho  communications  by  way  of 
Hon((-Konjr. 

This  was  doclineil  on  our  part,  for  the   ormy  alone,  owinp  to  the  abeence  of 
ronnon   fliat  it  could,  in  the  opinion   of   punss.    This  is  indicated  fully  in  the  or- 
Hie  adinirnl  and  mvisclf,  lead  onlv  to  a    dors  and  memorandum  of  attack  hereto 
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i.-rv^i'-^'T  ,-;."••.•  ::k'rL*  which  were 
iV-:  IT  Jt  rivvcji,:  during  the  rainy  i 

y^i  <<-4 - ,^-tt5^  batteries  in 
V.iT.  JL  ftrv  j<*  «trjat<d  that  it  is 
>->'.;  :Vt  <>.:r«f  to  enzage  them  wttkoot 
■.*r--.r  :r:o  :r.^  :own.  and  as  the  ' 
---:  of  A  v:::y  filled  with 
c'*:Mr\r.  *;v5;  *sd  wounded,  and 
:t^  a  !Ari>r  «:t^.M1nt  of  neutral  piupaiiiy, 
vvv.'i  or'y  S-  justified  as  a  last  reaort,  it 
^^  A«  A^TM>v.  N'tvreen  Admiral  Deway  aad 
r.'.y<«'*f  :*'*.a:  an  attempt  should  be  nnda 
T.^  v-.irry  :hi-  o\treme  right  of  the  1 
!:-.«  of  irtrxTichnwnt*  in  front  of  the  ] 
t:  rs  .i:  tV.it  time  occupied  by  our  i 
\»^i.^.  w".h  its  tlank  on  the 
wMs  tr.:ir€'y  open  to  the  fire  of  the  VK9J, 

It   ^^■:i>  not   my  intention  to 
o>>.iult  at  this  point,  in  case  the 
sh<niM  hold  it  in  strong  force,  untfl  > 
tho  navy  had  made  practicable 
in  tho  work<  and  shaken  the  troopa  ! 
in,!j  thorn,  which  could  not  be  done  hgr  ^ 
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iiii*pended*  It  was  bt^lieved,  however,  as 
most  «ii*sirable  and  in  accordance  with  the 
jirinrinles  of  civiliztnl  warfare,  that  the 
attemjii  should  be  made  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  his  intrenchments  before  re- 
wtrting  to  the  bombardment  of  the  city. 

By  ordcra  issued  some  time  previously 
MacArthur^s  and  Greene'^  brigndes  were 
or^uizcd  aB  the  2d  Division  of  the  8th 
Army  Corps,  Brig.-Gen,  Thoa.  M.  Anderaon 
commanding;  and  in  antieipation  of  the 
ftttiifk  General  Anderson  moved  hia  head- 
q\jHrter8  from  Cavit(^  to  the  brigade  camps 
liiid  assumed  direct  command  in  the  fJeld. 
Cbpies  of  the  written  and  verbal  instruc- 
tions referred  to  above  and  appended 
hereto  were  given  to  the  division  and  bri- 
jLrade  eommanders  on  the  12th,  and  all  the 
troopg  were  in  position  on  the  13th  at  an 
mrly  hour  in  the  morning. 

Alxitjt  0  A.M.  on  that  day  our  fleet 
•teamed  forward  from  Cavity,  and  before 
10  A.K.  opened  a  hot  and  accurate  fire  of 


heavy  shells  and  rapid-fire  projectilce  on 
the  8ta  dank  of  the  Spaiiit^h  intrench* 
ments  at  the  ijowder-maj^imne  fort,  luid 
at  the  same  time  the  Utah  battcriea,  ia 
poBition  in  our  trenches  near  the  Calle 
Keal,  began  firing  with  great  accuracy. 
At  10,25,  on  a  prearrangtHl  sigmil  from 
our  trenches  that  it  was  believed  our 
troops  could  advance,  the  navy*  ceased 
firing,  and  immediately  a  light  line  of 
skirmishers  from  the  Colorado  regiment 
of  Greene's  brigade  passed  over  our 
trenches  and  deployed  rapidly  forward, 
another  line  from  the  same  regiment  from 
the  left  flank  of  our  earthworks  advanc- 
ing swiftly  up  the  beach  in  opcji  order* 
Both  these  lines  found  the  powder- maga- 
zine fort  and  the  trenches  flanking  it  de- 
serted, but  as  they  passed  over  the  Span- 
ish works  they  were  met  l»y  a  8liarp  fire 
from  a  second  line  situated  in  the  streets 
of  Malate,  by  which  a  numl>er  of  men 
were   killed   and  wounded,  among  others 
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the  soldiers  who  pulled  down  the  Spanish  captain-generaL     I   soon   personally   fol- 

colors  still  flying  on  the  fort  and  raised  lowed  these  officers  into  the  town,  going 

our  own.  at  once  to  the  palace  of  the  governor- 

The  works  of  the  second  line  soon  gave  general,  and  there,  after  a  conversation 

way  to  the  determined  advance  of  Greene's  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  a  prelimi- 

troops,  and  that  officer   pushed   his   bri-  nary  agreement  of  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 

gade  rapidly  through  Malate  and  over  the  lation  was  signed  by  the  captain-general 

bridges    to    occupy    Binondo    and    San  and   myself.     This    agreement    was    sub- 
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Miguel,  as  contemplated  in  his  instruc-  sequently  incorporated  into  the  formal 
tions.  In  the  mean  time  the  brigade  of  terms  of  capitulation,  as  arranged  by  the 
General  MacArthur,  advancing  simulta-  officers  representing  the  two  forces, 
neously  on  Pasay  road,  encountered  a  Immediately  after  the  surrender  the 
very  sharp  fire  coming  from  the  block-  Spanish  colors  on  the  sea-front  were 
house,  trenches,  and  woods  in  his  front,  hauled  down  and  the  American  flag  dis- 
positions which  it  was  very  difficult  to  played  and  saluted  by  the  guns  of  the 
carry,  owing  to  a  swampy  condition  of  navy.  The  2d  Oregon  Regiment,  which 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  roads  and  had  proceeded  by  sea  from  Cavity,  was 
the  heavy  undergrowth  concealing  the  disembarked  and  entered  the  walled  town 
enemy.  With  much  gallantry  and  excel-  as  a  provost-guard,  and  the  colonel  was 
lent  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  directed  to  receive  the  Spanish  arms  anr* 
commander  and  the  troops  engaged,  these  deposit  them  in  places  of  security.  The 
difficulties  were  overcome  with  a  mini-  town  was  filled  with  the  troops  of"  the 
mum  loss,  and  MacArthur  advanced  and  enemy  driven  in  from  the  intrenchments, 
held  the  bridges  and  the  town  of  Ma-  regiments  formed  and  standing  in  line  in 
late,  as  was  contemplated  in  his  instruc-  the  streets,  but  the  work  of  disarming 
tions.  proceeded  quietly,  and  nothing  unpleasant 

The  city  of  Manila  was  now  in  our  pos-  occurred, 

session,  excepting  the  walled   town,   but .  In  leaving  the  subject  of  the  operations 

shortly  after  the  entry  of  our  troops  into  of  the  13th,  I  desire  here  to  record  my 

Malate  a  white  flag  was  displayed  on  the  appreciation  of  the  admirable  manner  in 

walls,  whereupon  Lieut.-Col.  C.  A.  Whit-  which  the  orders  for  attack  and  the  plan 

tier,    United    States    Volunteers,    of    my  for  occupation  of  the  city  were  carried 

staff,    and    Lieutenant    Brumby,    United  out  by  the  troops  exactly  as  contemplated.^ 

States  Navy,  representing  Admiral  Dewey,  I  submit  that  for  troops  to  enter  under 

were  sent  ashore  to  communicate  with  the  fire  a  town  covering  a  wide  area,  to  ntpid- 
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I7  deploy  and  guard  all  prindpal  points  in 
ihB  extenaiTe  suburbB,  to  keep  out  the  in- 
raigent  forces  pressing  for  admission, 
to  quietly  disarm  an  army  of  Spaniards 


with  natives  hostile  to  the  European  in- 
terests and  stirred  up  by  the  knowledge 
that  their  own  people  were  fighting  in  the 
outside  trenches,  was  an  act  which  only 
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more  than  equal  in  number  to  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  finally  by  all  this  to  pre- 
vent entirely  all  rapine,  pillage,  and  dis- 
order, and  gain  entire  and  complete  pos- 
session of  a  city  of  300,000  people  filled 


03 


the  law-abiding,  temperate,  resolute  Amer- 
ican soldier,  well  and  skilfully  handled 
by  his  regimental  and  brigade  commander, 
could  accomplish. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  trophies  of 
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Manila  were  nearly  $900,000,  13,000  pris- 
oners, and  22,000  arms. 

[General  Merritt  then  details  the  in- 
auguration of  the  military  movement  of 
Manila  by  the  Americans.  Further  he 
says :  ] 

On  the  16th  a  cablegram  containing  the 
text  of  the  President's  proclamation  di- 
recting a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  re- 
ceived by  me,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
order  to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  which  was  done  at  once. 
This  resulted  in  a  formal  protest  from 
the  governor-general  in  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  public  funds  then  taking  place, 
on  the  ground  that  the  proclamation  was 
dated  prior  to  the  surrender.  To  this  I  re- 
plied that  that  status  quo  in  which  we 
were  left  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
ceipt by  me  of  the  official  notice,  and  that 
I  must  insist  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
funds.  The  delivery  was  made  under  pro- 
test 

After  the  issue  of  '  "-ntkm  and 


the  establishment  of  my  office  as  military 
governor,  I  had  direct  written  communi- 
cation with  General  Aguinaldo  on  several 
occasions.  He  recognized  my  authority  as 
military  governor  of  the  town  of  Manila 
and  suburbs,  and  made  professions  of  hif 
willingness  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  ft 
line  which  I  might  indicate,  but  at  the 
same  time  asking  certain  favors  for  him* 
self.  The  matters  in  this  connection  had 
not  been  settled  at  the  date  of  my  depart- 
ure. Doubtless  much  dissatisfaction  il 
felt  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  insur- 
gents that  they  have  not  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  occupancy  of  Manila,  and  thert 
is  some  ground  for  trouble  with  them  ow- 
ing to  that  fact,  but  notwithstanding 
many  rumors  to  the  contrary,  I  am  of  tiie 
opinion  that  the  leaders  will  be  able  to 
prevent  serious  disturbances,  as  they  arc 
sufficiently  intelligent  and  educated  to 
know  that  to  antagonize  the  United  Statr 
would  be  to  destroy  their  only  chance  o 
future  political  improvement. 
I  may  add  that  great  changes  for  tiki 
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better  have  taken  place  in  Manila  since 
the  occupancy  of  the  city  by  the  American 
troops.  The  streets  have  been  cleaned 
under  the  general  management  of  Qeneral 
MacArthur,  and  the  police,  under  Colonel 


Reeve,  13th  Minnesota,  were  most  profi- 
cient in  preserving  order.  A  stranger  to 
the  city  might  easily  imagine  that  the 
American  forces  had  been  in  control  for 
months  rather  than  days. 


KAHILA   BAY,    BATTLE   OF 


Ufanlla  Bay,  Battle  of.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  the  memorable  naval  bat- 
tle of  May  1,  1898,  by  Ramon  Reyes  Lala, 
Filipino  author  and  lecturer,  here  re- 
produced by  courtesy  of  his  publishers, 
the  Ck>ntinental  Publishing  Company: 


It  was  the  19th  of  April.  An  American 
fleet  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Hong-Kong, 
where  it  had  been  anchored  for  nearly  a 
month,  impatiently  awaiting  the  command 
that  should  send  it  to  battle. 

There  was  feverish  expectation  of  war, 
and  bustle  of  preparation,  and  Commodore 
Dewey  nervously  walked  the  deck;  for 
every  moment  the  longed-for  order  was 
expected. 

It  was  the  I9th  of  April,  and  the  white 
squadron  lay  gleaming  in  the  sunlight; 
tnd  yet  by  the  night  of  the  20th  the 
white  squadron  was  no  more;  for  she  had 
exchanged  the  snowy  garb  of  peace  for 
ttie  sombre  gray  of  war.  The  ships'  paint- 
ers had,  in  this  short  time,  given  the  en- 
tire fleet  a  significant  coat  of  drab. 

The  English  steamer  Nanshan,  with 
orer  3,000  tons  of  Cardiff  coal,  and  the 
steamer  Zafiro,  of  the  Manila-Hong-Kong 
fine,  canying  7,000  tons  of  coal  and  pro- 
viiionfl,  had  just  been  bought  by  the  com- 
mdore,  in  anticipation  of  a  declaration 
•f  neutrality,  which  would  preclude  such 
jnrehafles,  and  thus  two  more  vessels  were 
added  to  the  fleet.  Lieutenant  Hutchins 
bong  made  commander  of  the  Nanshan, 
nd  Ensign  Pierson  of  the  Zafiro,  The 
Z§firo  was  then  made  a  magazine  for  the 
tfKn  mnununition  of  the  fleet. 

Hbog^Kong,  for  strategic  reasons,  had 
teen  dioeen  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
fkfb  Asiatic  squadron. 

Oft  April  25  war  was  declared  between 

,  fte  Uioited  States  and  Spain,  and,  at  the 

tpqiifit  of  the  acting  governor  of  Hong- 

KoBg;  the  American  fleet  steamed  away 

li  Ifirs  Bay,  about  30  miles  from  Hong- 

I  Vvtg      On  April    26   the   revenue-cutter 


McCuUoch,  which  had  been  left  at  Hong- 
Kong,  brought  the  desired  message.  It 
read  as  follows: 

"  Washington,  April  26. 
"  Dbwey,  Asiatic  Squadron, — Commence  op- 
erations at  once,  particularly  against  the  Span- 
ish fleet.    You  must  capture  or  destroy  them. 

'*  McKlNLBY." 

"Thank  God!"  said  the  commodore. 
"  At  last  we've  got  what  we  want.  We'll 
blow  them  off  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

And  now  the  fleet  was  headed  direct 
for  Manila,  a  distance  of  628  miles;  and, 
with  hearts  beating  high  with  hope,  the 
sailors  cheered  lustily  for  Old  Glory  and 
the  navy  blue. 

In  the  squadron  were  the  following  ves- 
sels: Olympia,  flag-ship,  Capt.  C.  V.  Grid- 
ley  commanding;  Boston,  Capt.  Frank 
Wildes;  Concord,  Commander  Asa  Walk- 
er; and  the  Petrel,  Commander  E.  P. 
Wood.  The  Raleigh,  Capt.  J.  B.  Coughlan 
commanding,  and  the  Baltimore,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  N.  M.  Dyer,  also  joined 
the  squadron. 

All  these  vessels  were  cruisers.  The 
single  armored  ship  in  the  squadron  was 
the  Olympia,  and  the  armor,  4  inches 
thick,  was  around  the  turret  guns. 

In  making  the  journey  to  the  Philip- 
pines, a  speed  of  only  8  knots  was  main- 
tained, for  the  transport  ships  could  not 
make  fast  headway  against  the  rolling  sea. 

During  this  run,  gun-drills  and  other 
exercises  kept  the  men  busy,  and  every 
minute  was  employed  in  earnest  prepa- 
ration for  what  all  knew  was  to  come. 

It  was  on  Saturday  morning,  April  30, 
that  Luzon  was  sighted,  and  flnal  prepa- 
rations for  the  battle  were  immediately 
made.  Impedimenta  of  all  kinds  were 
thrown  overboard — chairs,  tables,  chests 
and  boxes,  and  the  ships  were  stripped 
and  made  ready  for  action.  It  was  in- 
tensely warm,  and  the  most  ordinary  evo- 
lution proved  exhausting. 

The  Boston,  the  Concord,  and  the  Bal- 
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timore  were  now  sent  ahead  to  discover 
whether  the  Spanish  fleet  was  anywhere 
around. 

After  looking  in  at  Bolinao  Baj»  these 
three  vessels  cautiously  approached  Subig 
Bay,  about  30  miles  from  Manila.  How- 
ever* only  a  few  small  trading- vessels 
were  here  discovered,  though  it  had  been 
reported  that  the  enemy  intended  to  give 
the  Americans  battle  there. 

Wlien  the  scouting  ships  reported  that 
the  enemy  was  nowhere  in  sight,  the  com* 
inodore  replied:  "All  right,  we  shiijl 
meet  them  in  Manila  Bay,"  A  war-coun* 
cil  was  then  held  on  the  Olympia,  and  the 
American  commander  told  hts  officers  that 
he  intended  to  enter  Manila  Bay  that 
very  night. 

The  squadron  then  slowly  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  Manila.  It  was  a  sultry 
evening,  and  the  yellow  moon  paved  the 
waves  with  a  pathway  of  gold,  that  seem- 
ed like  a  glorious  avenue  to  victory. 

Fearing  that  they  might  come  upon  the 
enemy  at  any  moment,  the  men  were  post- 
ed at  their  guns^  and,  with  the  greatest 
quietness,  the  fleet  steamed  stealthily  for- 
wards   The  lights  on  all  the  ships  were 
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put  outt  save  the  one  at  the  stern,  and 
so  the  squadron  slipped  into  the  bay,  each 
moment  dreading  a  challenge  from  the 
strongly  fortified  batteries  that  the  Amer- 
icans bad  been  taught  to  believe  were  lo- 
cated at  every  point  along  the  entrance. 

The  speed  was  now  increased  to  8  knot£ 
for  the  commodore  wished  to  be  aa  fai 
inside  as  possible  before  his  presence  wai 
discovered. 

Through  the  dangerous  cbaimels,  mined 
with   death-hurling   torpedoes,   swept   the 
ftilent    squadron,    grim    and    S^>ectre-liki 
Well  did  the  Americans  know  the  dangei 
of  this  undertaking;  and  few  there  wei 
that  did  not  momentarily  expect  some  ex- 
ploding mine  to  hurl  them  into  eternity. 

Then  Corregidor  Island,  witb  its  lofty 
light-house,  came  witkin  view,  and  the 
ships  swept  into  the  chief  channel,  known 
as  the  Boca  Grande. 

The  commodore,  baving  so  far  failed 
to  discover  the  presence  of  the  enemy* 
naturally  concluded  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  lying  at  Cavit*',  where  it  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  protection  of  the 
forts  and  the  shore  batteries. 

And  thus,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
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the  thousand  and  one  dangers,  known  and 
unknown,  that  beset  his  path,  Dewey 
kept  straight  by  Corregidor. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  men  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  now  almost  past  the 
island,  were  congratulating  themselves 
that  they  were  undiscovered  when  a  soli- 
tary rocket  soared  over  the  lofty  light- 
house; there  was  an  answering  light  from 
the  shore,  and  every  moment  the  Amer- 
icans expected  the  boom  of  the  Spanish 
guns,  long  primed  with  a  deadly  welcome 
for  the  "  Yankee  pigs." 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  inlet  had 
been  passed;  and  still  no  sign  that  the 
entering  fleet  had  been  discovered.  Im- 
pressive, indeed,  was  that  long  line  of 
gloomy  hulls,  steering  for  battle,  and 
courting  destruction.  The  Olympia,  the 
Baltimore,  the  Raleigh,  the  Petrel,  the 
Concord,  and  the  Boston,  with  the  two 
transports  the  Nanshan  and  the  Zafiro, 
convoyed  by  the  McCulloch,  on  the  flag- 
ship's port  quarter — all  kept  on  in  the 
same  straight  course,  while  the  men  on 
board  were  partaking  of  light  refresh- 
ment. For  all  felt  that  a  great  day's 
work  was  before  them. 

But  where  are  the  enemy?  was  the 
thought  uppermost  in  every  mind.  For 
to  the  Americans  themselves  it  seemed 
that  they  were  surely  making  enough  noise 
to  be  heard  by  the  sentries  on  the  shore. 
Doubtless  they  were  asleep,  dreaming  a 
Spanish  dream  of  mafiana. 

It  was  shortly  past  eleven  o'clock,  when 
from  the  smoke-stack  of  the  convoy  Mo- 
Culloch  flew  a  shower  of  sparks.  A  fire- 
man had  thrown  open  the  furnace-doors 
and  shovelled  in  a  few  pounds  of  soft 
coal. 

This  was  evidently  seen  by  some  one  on 
shore,  for  it  was  just  fourteen  minutes 
past  eleven  when  a  bugle  sounded  an 
alarm,  and  from  the  west  came  a  blind- 
ing glare,  a  shrill  whistle  overhead,  and 
the  heavy  boom  of  a  cannon. 

It  was  the  first  shot  of  the  war,  and  it 
was  fired  with  characteristic  Spanish  in- 
accuracy. 

Again  the  battery  thundered;  and  then 
a  third  time,  before  there  was  a  reply  from 
the  American  fleet.  The  Raleigh,  which 
was  the  third  vessel  in  the  line,  was  the 
first  to  speak  for  the  American  side,  and 
then  the  Boston  followed,  with  stentorian 
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roar,  and  the  battle  was  on.  Again  the 
battery  sent  its  deadly  missive  over  the 
fleet,  and  this  time  the  Concord,  taking 
its  aim  by  the  flash,  responded  by  throw- 
ing a  6-inch  shell  into  the  Spanish  fort. 
A  crash  and  a  cry  and  all  was  still.  It 
was  learned  afterwards  that  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  this  wonderfully  ac- 
curate shot,  several  of  the  Spanish  gun- 
ners being  killed. 

The  Boston  and  the  McCulloch  flred  an- 
other round  or  two,  but  the  forts  had 
evidently  had  enough  of  it;  they  were  no 
longer  heard  from. 

Meanwhile,  the  squadron  continued  its 
course,  though  its  speed  was  reduced  to 
about  3  knots  an  hour,  the  commodore 
not  wishing  to  arrive  at  Manila  before 
dawn.    * 

Darkness  hung  over  the  harbor  as  the 
gray  procession  glided  noiselessly  in.  Had 
a  Spanish  scout  been  on  the  lookout,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  distinguished  his  approaching  en- 
emy. A  strict  lookout  was  kept  for  the 
Spanish  ships  and  for  the  dreaded  torpedo- 
boats,  while  most  of  the  men  lay  down 
by  their  guns  to  get  a  little  sleep.  But 
with  the  terrible  fate  of  the  Maine  vivid 
in  their  memories,  the  more  imaginative 
ones  conjured  up  a  shuddering  sense  of  in- 
security in  a  harbor  supposed  to  be  liter- 
ally planted  with  destructive  mines. 

This  invisible  foe,  and  not  the  longed- 
for  and  expected  combat  with  the  enemy's 
fleet,  was  feared  by  the  brave  Americans, 
and  when  the  morning  sun,  in  all  his  trop- 
ical splendor,  rose  right  before  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  the  guns  of  the  Cavite  lay  the 
Spanish  fleet.  The  Americans  were  at 
last  face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  was  Rear-Admiral  Patricio  Mon- 
tojo  y  Pasaron;  the  second  in  command 
was  the  Commandante  •  General  Enrique 
Sostoa  y  Ordennez. 

Under  Admiral  Montojo's  command  were 
the  following  vessels: 

Reitva  Cristina,  flag-ship,  armored  cruis- 
er, Capt.  L.  Cadarso  commanding,  3,500 
tons;  battery,  six  6.2-inch,  two  2.7-inch, 
six  6-pounders,  and  six  3-pounder  rapiJ- 
flre  guns;  speed,  17.6  knots;  crew,  400  ^ 
oflicers  and  men. 

Castilla,  Capt.  A.  M.  de  Oliva  command- 
ing,   3,334   tons;    battery,    four    5.9-inch, 
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two  4.7-inch,  two  3.3-inch,  four  2.9-inch,  symbol  of  medieval  tyranny,  floated  from 

and  eight  6-pounder  rapid-fire  guns ;  speed,  every  masthead,  the  admiral's  flag  on  the 

14  knots;  crew,  300.  Keina  Crisiina  being  the  cynosure  of  all 

lala  de  Cuba,  Capt.  J.  Sidrach,  and  lala  eyes. 
de  Luzon,  Capt.  J.  de  la  Herian;    1,030  The  Americans  had   left   their  supply- 
tons  each;  battery,  four  4.7-inch,  four  6-  ships  behind,  and  their  fleet,  according  to 
pounder,    and    two    3-pounder    rapid-fire  prearranged    plan,    steamed    slowly    past 
guns;  speed,  14  knots;  crew,  200  men  each,  the   enemy.     Meanwhile   the   batteries  of 

Ocneral  Lezo,  Commander  R.  Benevento,  Cavit6   kept   up   an   incessant    roar,   and 

and   Marques  del   Duero,   Commander    S.  now     Montojo's     fiag-ship     thundered     a 

Morena  Guerra;  the  former  was  624,  the  deadly  welcome;  while  over  the  American 

latter  500  tons;   batteries,   two  4.7-inch,  flag-ship  was  hoisted  a  code-flag,  with  the 

one  3.5-inch,  and  two  3-pounder  rapid-fire  watchword,  "Remember  the  Maine!"  This 

guns;  speed,  11  knots;  crew,  100.  was  the  signal  for  a  concerted  yell  from 

Altogether,    the    Americans    had    four  the  sailors  in  the  fleet.     And  thus,  with 

cruisers,  two  gunboats,  one  cutter;  fifty-  colors  flying,  and  with  fire  reserved  till  a 

seven    classified    big    guns,    seventy-four  closer  range  should  make  it  more  eflfective, 

rapid-firing  guns  and   machine-guns,   and  the  commodore  and  his  brave  officers  bore 

1,808  men.    On  the  other  side  were  seven  down   towards   the   Spaniards,   who  were 

cruisers,  five  gunboats,  two  torpedo-boats;  awaiting  their  approach  with  curiosity  not 

fifty-two  classified  big  guns,  eighty-three  unmixed   with   alarm,   at   the   same  time 

rapid-firing  and  machine  guns,  and  1,948  they    sent    a    thunderous    fusillade    as   a 

men.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Amer-  greeting  to  the  hated  Yankees, 

leans  had  a  few  more  heavy  guns;  but  the  But  the  Americans,  undeterred,  grimly 

Spanish  had  several  more  ships  and  over  kept  their  course,  notwithstanding  one  or 

100  more  men.     They  were  also  assisted  two   mines   exploded   beneath    the   water, 

by  the  powerful  land-batteries,  and  by  the  one  near  the  Raleigh  and  one  beside  the 

knowledge   of   the   exact   distance   of   the  Baltimore.    Again  and  again  the  Spanish 

American   ships.     For  the  latter  had  no  guns  thundered,  until  the  roar  became  in- 

range-marks  with  which  to  determine  the  cessant    and     shells    were    bursting    all 

proper    elevation    to    be    given    to    their  around.    When  about  6,000  yards  from  the 

sights.     In  the  American  squadron,  more-  Spanish   fleet  the  commodore  shouted   to 

over,  was  not  a  single  armored  cruiser;  Captain  Gridley,  who  was  in  the  conning 

besides,  the  Spaniards  were  at  their  base  tower:   "Fire  as  soon  as  you  get  ready, 

of  supplies,  while  Commodore  Dewey  was  Gridley." 

more    than    6,000    miles    away    from    all  Hardly  had  he  given  the  word,  which 

aid.    Such  were  the  numbers  and  the  dis-  also  was  passed  down  the  line,  when  the 

position  of  the  combatants  now  about  to  whole  ship  shivered,  and  the  8-inch  gun 

fight.  in   the   front   turret   burst   into   a   sheet 

^ '-l^^ith  Old  Glory  flying  at  every  mast-  of    flame,    while    a    dull,    muffled    war 

head,  and  with  the  beating  of  drums,  the  belched    forth    that   awoke    the   apparent 

American   squadron,   after  a  brief  recon-  torpor  of  the  whole  fleet  to  instant  ac- 

noitring  detour  in  the  harbor,  sailed  in  a  tivity. 

straight  line  past  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Baltimore  and  the  Boston  now  took 
Each  ship  was  to  hold  its  fire  until  near  up  the  cue,  and  sent  their  tremendous 
enough  to  inflict  the  most  damage,  when  shells  crashing  into  the  enemy,  who  re- 
as  many  shots  should  be  fired  as  possible,  plied  vociferously.  The  din  was  deafen- 
Then  to  steam  as  quickly  as  possible  out  ing,  and  over  and  around  all  the  American 
of  effective  range:  to  wheel  and  return —  ships  was  the  shriek  and  scream  of  ter- 
keeping  close  to  the  opposite  shore — to  rifying  shells.  Some  of  these  fell  upon  the 
the  original  point  of  starting,  when  the  decks,  some  smashed  into  the  woodwork, 
same  manoeuvre  was  to  be  repeated — and  but,  as  if  providentially,  not  an  American 
80  again  and  again  till  the  enemy  was  was  hit. 
destroyed  or  defeated.  "  Open  with  all  the  guns,"  signalled  the 

On  the  vSpanish  fleet,  too,  all  was  bustle  commodore;   and  all  the  ships  joined  to- 

and  preparation;   the  national  flag,  that  gether  in  a  roaring  chorus,  as  if  Cerbenia 
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and  all  the  dogs  of  hell  had  opened  their  shell  crashed  through  the  bowels  of  the 
mighty  throats.  ship  and  there  exploded,  hurling  its  dead- 

And  thus,  with  incessant  firing,  the  bat-  ly  contents  all  round,  while  from  the 
tie-line  passed  the  whole  length  of  the  shattered  deck  rose  columns  of  steam, 
stationary  Spanish  fleet,  then  slowly  mingled  with  human  fragments.  The 
swung  round  and  began  the  return  to  its  ship,  now  completely  disabled,  continued 
starting-point,  keeping  up  the  same  flash  her  retreat.  Sixty  of  her  crew  had  been 
and  clatter,  the  Spaniards  responding  killed,  and  had  she  continued  longer  with- 
furiously.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  in  the  Americans*  range  all  would  have 
shot  passed  clean  through  the  Baltimore,   met  a  like  fate. 

though,    fortunately,    no    one    was    hurt.       Meanwhile,    the   little    Petrel   was   en- 
Lieutenant  Brumby  had   the  signal   hal-   gaged  in  a  duel  with  two  Spanish  torpedo- 
yard  shot  out  of  his  hands;  while  on  the   boats,  headed  for  the  American  line.    One 
Boston  a  shell  burst 
in   the  state-room  of 
Ensign  Dodridge,  and 
another    passed 
through  the  Boston's 
foremast. 

During  the  third 
round  the  Raleigh 
was  carried  by  the 
strong  current  against 
the  bows  of  two  of 
the  Spanish  cruisers, 
where  all  aboard 
seemed  too  bewildered 
to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunity. 
Captain  Coughlan, 
however,  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind, 
but  poured  a  destruc- 
tive broadside  into  the 
enemy.  His  vessel  was 
then  carried  back  into 
the  line. 

While  this  fierce 
combat  was  waging 
the  Reina  Cristina 

moved  out  of  the  Spanish  line  and  made  of  these  she  chased  to  the  shore,  where 
direct  for  the  American  flag-ship,  which  the  crew  sought  shelter  in  the  woods,  while 
hurled  a  perfect  tornado  of  steel  into  the  their  abandoned  vessel  was  blown  into 
approaching  cruiser,  her  immense  hulk  pieces  by  the  daring  American.  The 
being  soon  riddled  with  large  holes,  where  other  advanced  to  within  500  yards  of  the 
the  8-inch  shells  had  entered.  The  port-  Olympia,  braving  the  storm  of  shot  and 
bridge,  where  Admiral  Montojo  was  stand-  shell  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  her. 
ing,  was  also  struck,  but  he  bravely  stuck  As  it  was,  a  shell  ploughed  its  way  into 
to  his  post,  while  ton  after  ton  of  steel  her  middle,  where  it  exploded.  From 
fell  upon  the  deck.  stem  to  stern  she  shivered,  gave  a  for- 

No  ship,  however,  could  withstand  such  ward  plunge,  and  sank  beneath  the  waves, 
a  fire,  and  the  gallant  Reina  Cristina  The  Baltimore,  too,  was  engaged  in  an 
turned  round  and  made  for  the  shore,  encounter  with  the  CastiUa  that  resulted 
As  she  swung  round  Captain  Gridley  gave  most  disastrously  to  the  latter,  for  she 
her  a  parting  shot  that  caused  her  to  was  soon  a  blazing  wreck. 
trouble  and  stagger,  while  the  250-pound       Five  times  the  American  fleet  passed 
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in  front  of  the  enemy,  keeping  up  the  were  both  on  fire,  and  the  Mindanao 
same  deadly  fire  that  showed  only  too  beached  not  far  from  Cavity 
well  the  results  of  American  training  and  Admiral  Montojo  had  meanwhile  trans- 
marksmanship.  And  though  the  Spanish  ferred  his  flag  to  the  lata  de  Cuba;  and 
guns  in  the  ships  and  the  forts  ceased  the  Baltimore,  leaving  the  American  line, 
rattling  not  an  instant,  they  neither  dis-  made  straight  for  his  former  flag -ship, 
concerted  nor  damaged  in  the  least  the  which  threw  a  torrent  of  shells  towards 
Americans.  It  was  now  a  quarter  to  the  intrepid  American.  The  Baltifnare, 
eight,  and  so  dense  was  the  smoke  hang-  however,  notwithstanding  that  a  few  of 
log  over  the  waters  that  it  was  impos-  these  deadly  missiles  exploded  on  her  deck, 
Bible  for  the  Americans  to  distinguish  wounding  eight  of  her  crew,  continued  her 
not  alone  the  enemy's  ships,  but  their  course  till  within  2,500  yards  of  her  an- 
own  vessels,  and  the  signals,  too.  tagonist.    Then  from  her  decks  she  fired 

The  commodore  now  wisely  concluded  a  broadside  at  the  Spaniard.    There  was 

to  stop  for  a  while  the  fighting,  and  allow  an  ominous  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 

his  men  a  chance  to  take  some  breakfast;  and  both  Spaniards  and  Americans  wait- 

for  the  brave  fellows,  after  their  mom-  ed  anxiously  for  the  smoke  to  lift.    Sud- 

ing's  hard  work,  were  hungry  as  wolves;  denly,  all  saw  a  sight  that  struck  every 

so  the  signal  '*  cease  firing ''  was  given,  man   in   both   fleets  with   terror,   for   it 

and  the  ships  were  headed  for  the  eastern  seemed    the    probable    fate    of    alL    The 

side  of  the  bay,  near  the  transport  ships.  Cristina  shot  into  the  air  and  then  fell 

It  is  related  that  the  Spaniards  were  back  upon  the  waves  with  a  thunderous 

exceedingly  relieved  when  they  saw  the  crash,  while  a  thousand  fragments  of  men 

Americans  in — as  they  thought — full  re-  and    timbers — ^promiscuously   mingled    in 

treat,   and  many  of  them   stood  on  the  awful  confusion — ^were  whirling  through 

decks    and    cheered,    thinking    they    had  thOi  air.    Down  into  the  waves  she  sank— 

gained  the  victory.  that  gallant  man-of-war — ^the  pride  of  the 

When  the  various  commanders  came  on  Spanish  fleet— down  into  the  deep  blue  sea. 

board  to  report  to  Commodore  Dewey,  it  Upon  the  surface,  amid  tons  of  floating 

was  found  that  not  a  ship  was  disabled,  debris,    100    sailors    struggled    for    life; 

not  a  gun  out  of  order,  not  a  man  killed  many  sank  to  rise  no  more;  some,  how- 

or  injured.    It  is  true  Frank  B.  Randall,  ever,   succeeded   in  reaching  one  of   the 

the  engineer  of  the  McCulloch,  died  from  adjacent  consorts. 

heart-disease  as  the  fleet  steamed  past  The  Baltimore,  aided  by  the  Olympia 
Corregidor,  but  this  was  not  in  any  wise  and  the  Raleigh,  now  kept  up  a  deadly 
due  to  the  engagement.  Many  miraculous  flre  on  the  Juan  de  Austria,  which  an- 
escapes,  indeed,  are  related;  and  it  is  swered  this  terrible  fusillade  with  inter- 
really  wonderful  that  no  serious  casual-  mittent  volleys,  that  spoke  well  for  the 
ties  took  place.  The  sailors,  as  may  easily  courage,  but  poorly  for  the  aim,  of  her 
lie  imagined,  were  nearly  wild  with  joy;  gunners. 

and,  as  all  hands  were  piped  to  break-  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Raleigh 

fast,    the    decks    were    gay    with    merry  sent  a  shell  crashing  through  the  other's 

jackies   improvising  a   dance  of  victory,  centre,    exploding   her   magazine;    in   an 

while  the  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle  and  instant  she  seemed  a  crater  of  flame,  and 

the  Star-Spangled  Banner  filled  the  morn-  sank  back  like  the  Cristina,  a  total  wreck, 

ing  air.     Cheery  was  that  breakfast,  and  Her  flying  fragments  also  inflicted  such 

sweet,  ah,  sweet,  was  the  three  hours'  rest  damage    upon    the    gunboat    El    Correo, 

so  nobly  earned  I  which  lay  beside  her,  that  she  was  com- 

At  10.45  the  boatswains'  whistles  and  pletely  disabled.    The  Petrel  gave  her  a 

the  drums  announced  the  renewal  of  the  finishing  shot,  that  closed  her  brief  Career. 

battle.     Instantly  every  man  was  at  his  Another    Spanish    gunboat,    the    CfenenU 

post,  eager  to  flnish  the  job  so  well  be-  Lezo,   also   set  out  to   accomplish   great 

gun.     Again  the  American  squadron  was  things,  but  the  Concord,  with  a  few  good 

headed  towards  the  enemy's  battle -line;  shots,    put   a   quietus   upon   her   warlike 

hut  several  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  now  ambition,  and,  like  her  sister  ships,  she 

disabled,   the   Cristina   and   the   CastiUa  too  was  soon  a  floating  wreck. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Boston  was  engaged  in  and  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish'  fleet,  the 
a  duel  with  the  Velasco,  Captain  Wildes,  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  The 
of  the  former,  stood  on  the  bridge  of  Americans  now  turned  their  attention  to 
bis  ship  vigorously  fanning  with  a  palm-  these,  and  speedily  silenced  them.  The 
leaf  fan:  for  it  was  a  hot  morning,  and  Petrel  was  left  behind  to  complete  the  de- 
it  was  the  captain's  policy  to  keep  cool,  struction  of  the  smaller  gunboats.  This 
ITie  VeUiaco  responded  to  the  Boston's  she  did  most  effectually, 
broadsides  but  feebly.  Then  with  a  As  the  Cavit6  arsenal  unfurled  the  white 
plunge  she  careened  to  one  side  and  sank  flag,  the  command  "  Cease  firing "  was 
heavily,  her  crew  having  scarcely  enough  given,  and  the  various  American  com- 
time  to  escape  to  the  adjacent  shore.  The  manders  once  more  gathered  on  the  flag- 
Costilla  had  already  been  set  on  fire  and  ship,  their  men  cheering  themselves 
scuttled  by  her  crew,  to  prevent  her  maga-  hoarse, 
xine  from  exploding.  A   most   extraordinary  •  victory,   truly! 

The  Don  Antonia  de  UUoa,  which  was  Not  one  man  lost,  and  only  six  men 
engaged  with  the  Olympia  and  the  Boston,  slightly  wounded,  all  on  the  Baltimore; 
though  riddled  with  shells  and  on  fire  in  while  the  Baltimore,  Olympia,  and  Raleigh 
a  dozen  places,  refused  to  surrender.  Her  suffered  injuries  that  could  be  repaired  in 
gallant  commander,  Robion,  stuck  to  his   a  few  hours. 

ship  to  the  very  last;  then  she  sank  with  The  Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
colors  flying,  a  signal  example  of  Spanish  almost  annihilated,  and  lost  the  following 
bravery.  Another  ves- 
sel had  hauled  down 
her  flag,  but  when  a 
boat's  crew  from  the 
MeCulloch  approach- 
ed to  take  possession 
of  her,  she  treacher- 
ously fired  on  them. 
Suddenly  from  every 
ship  in  the  American 
fleet  there  thundered 
a  swift  and  awful 
retribution.  There 
was  darkness  around 
her  shivering  hull, 
there  was  a  dull  ex- 
plosion and  a  lurid 
glare;  and  when  the 
smoke  had  rolled 
away  nothing  but  a 
few  floating  frag- 
ments were  left  to  in- 
dicate the  traitor's 
fate. 

Thus  ship  after 
ship  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  met  a  like  fate, 
until  Admiral  Mon- 
tojOy  on  the  dedc  of 
the  deserted  and  al- 
most useless  Ula  de 
Oubti,  took  down  his  colors,  and,  with  a 
few  surviving  oflBcers,  escaped  to  the 
shore. 


WKKCK  OF  TUK  I8LA   DK   LUZON. 


I         Bat,    notwithstanding   the    destruction 


vessels:  Sunk — Reina  Cristina,  Costilla, 
Don  Antonia  de  Ulloa;  burned — Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon,  Islo  de  Cuba, 
General    Lczo,    Marques    del    Duero,    El 
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Correo,  Velasco,  and  lala  de  Mindanao; 
captured  Manila,  and  fieveral  tugs  and 
Bmall  launches.  Besides  this,  the  enemy 
lost  more  than  600  men. 

On  the  day  following  the  engagement, 
the  squadron  returned  to  Cavit6,  where  it 
took  up  a  permanent  position  until  the 
arrival  of  the  transports  from  America. 
On  May  3  the  Spanish  evacuated  Cavitfi 
arsenal,  which  was  then  held  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  fleet.  The  same  day 
the  batteries  on  Corregidor  Island  sur- 
rendered to  the  Raleigh  and  the  Balti- 
more, And  thus  ended  the  greatest  naval 
battle  in  American  history. 

Manley,  John  Mars,  naval  officer; 
born  in  Torquay,  England,  in  1733;  be- 
came a  seaman  in  early  life;  settled  in 
Marblehead;  commanded  a  vessel  in  the 
merchant  service  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  was  commissioned  captain 
in  the  naval  service  by  Washington  in  the 
fall  of  1775.  He  soon  captured  in  Boston 
Harbor,  with  the  schooner  Lee,  three  valu- 
able prizes  laden  with  heavy  guns,  mor- 
tars, and  intrenching  tools,  much  wanted 
by  the  patriots  besieging  Boston.  In  Au- 
gust, 1776,  Congress  commissioned  him 
captain,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Uaneoekj  thirty-two  guns,  in  which 
he  captured  the  British  man-of-war  Fox. 
The  Ilaneock  was  captured  in  July,  1777, 
and  Manley  was  a  prisoner  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  war.  In  September, 
1782,  he  commanded  the  frigate  Hagxie^ 
and  cruised  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1793. 

Mann,  Horace,  educator;  bom  in 
Franklin,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1819;  studied 
law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Dedham  in  1823;  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1823-33,  and  of  the  Senate  in 
1833-37.  He  was  always  distinguished  for 
his  efTorts  to  promote  popular  education 
a^nd  temperance.  He  made  Boston  his 
residence  in  1833,  and  in  1837-48  was 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education.  He  cfTected  salutary  changes 
in  the  system  of  education  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  the  laws  pertaining  to  it,  and 
in  1843  visited  Europe  to  examine  the  edu- 
cational systems  there.  From  1848  to 
1853  he  was  the  successor  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  Congress,  and,  ll)»  ^^  ad- 


vocated measures  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  republic.  From  1852  until 
his  death  he  was  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Ohio.     Dr.   Mann's   annual    reports 


on  education  deservedly  rank  high,  and 
some  of  them  were  highly  extolled  in  Eu- 
rope. He  died  in  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  Aug. 
2,  1859. 

Manning,  Daniel,  financier;  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1831;  received  a 
public  school  education;  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Albany  ArguH^ 
and  was  also  an  officer  in  several  financial 
institutions.  He  became  conspicuously 
active  in  the  Democratic  party  in  1872; 
was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Convention  in  1881-84;  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
ventions of  1876,  1880,  and  1884,  and 
chairman  of  the  convention  of  1880.  He 
was  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  1885-87.  He  died  in  Albany, 
N.  v.,  Dec.  24,  1887. 

Mansfield,  John  Brain ard,  author; 
born  in  Andover,  Vt.,  March  6,  1826;  re- 
ceived an  academic  education;  served  with 
the  National  army  in  1863-64;  removed 
to  Kansas  in  1882.  His  publications  in- 
clude the  first  part  of  a  History  of  the 
New  England  States  (with  Austin  J. 
Cooledge),  and  A  Sketch  of  the  Political 
History  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa. 
He  died  in  Effingham,  Kan.,  Oct.  29,  1886b 
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ICansfieldy  Joseph  King  Fenno,  mili- 
tary officer;  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Dec  22,  1803;  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1822,  and  entered  the  engineer  corps. 
He  served  as  chief  engineer  under  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  the  war  against  Mex- 
ico, and  was  brevetted  colonel  for  his 
services  there.  In  1853  he  was  inspector- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel;  in 
May,  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  placed  in  command  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  which  he  thoroughly  forti- 
fied; was  promoted  major-general  of 
volunteers,  July  18,  1862;  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  corps  formerly  under  General 
Banks.  With  that  he  went  into  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam,  and  was  mortally  wound- 
ed early  in  the  day,  dying  Sept.  18. 

Mansfield,  William  Mubbay,  Lobd, 
jurist;  bom  in  Scone,  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, March  2,  1705;  was  chief-justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  1756-88;  and  in  the 
famous  Somerset  case  decided  that  slavery 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
He  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
He  died  in  Highgate,  England,  March  20, 
1793.     See  Slavery  (1771). 

Manual  Training  Schools.  An  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States 
is  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  manual 
or  industrial  training.  The  twentieth 
century  opened  with  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion in  operation  in  nearly  all  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  country,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  public •  school  system;  and  the 
technical  schools  were  giving  the  most 
practical  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
industrial  work  tfiat  the  new  business  in- 
terests and  conditions  of  the  country 
rendered  the  most  advantageous  to  young 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1902,  the  United  States  bureau  of  educa- 
tion received  reports  from  163  manual  or 
industrial  training  -  schools,  of  which 
thirty-nine  were  exclusively  for  Indian 
children.  These  schools  combined  were 
giving  training  to  49,269  pupils,  of  whom 
29,183  were  boys  and  20,086  girls.  For 
this  total  attendance  there  were  559 
teachers.  In  the  schools  for  Indians 
there  were  4,266  boys  and  3,252  girls.  An 
evidence  of  the  popularity  and  growth  of 
this  form  of  education  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  1890  it  was  given  in  thirty-seven 
cities,  <ind  at  the  close  of   1902  in  270 


m 


cities.  The  expenditures  in  the  school 
year  then  ended,  of  124  of  the  270  then 
reporting,  aggregated  $1,118,406.  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago  have  the  largest 
and  best  of  these  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing comprises  the  principal  branches 
of  instruction:  Carpentry,  printing, 
broom-making,  mechanical  drawing,  free- 
hand drawing,  wood-turning,  clay  model- 
ling, forging,  pattern-making,  electricity, 
sewing,  cooking,  blacksmithing,  general 
machine-shop  work,  shoemaking,  brick-lay- 
ing, engineering,  plumbing,  basket- weav- 
ing, metal  moulding,  tailoring,  cabinet- 
making,  painting,  hygiene  and  nursing, 
baking,  sloid  farm  and  garden  work, 
sheet-metal  work,  power  weaving,  cotton 
spinning,  textile  designing:,  woollen  and 
worsted  spinning,  embroidering,  fresco 
painting,  architectural  drawing,  teleg- 
raphy, and  vise-work. 

Manufactures,  Colonial.  As  soon  as 
the  American  colonies  began  to  manufact- 
ure for  themselves,  they  encountered 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  manufactur- 
ers. The  act  of  1663  extended  to  the 
"  vent  of  English  woollens,  and  other  man- 
ufactures and  commodities."  In  1699 
Parliament  declared  that  "no  wool,  yarn, 
or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  American 
plantations  should  be  shipped  there,  or 
even  laden,  in  order  to  be  transported 
thence  to  any  place  whatever."  This  was 
the  beginning  of  restrictions  on  our  colo- 
nial manufactures.  In  1719  the  House  of 
Commons  said  that  "  the  erecting  of  man- 
ufactories in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen 
their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain." 
The  colonies  continually  increased  in  popu- 
lation, and  in  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry and  economy,  and  complaints  from 
interested  persons  were  constantly  made 
to  the  British  government  that  they  were 
not  only  carrying  on  trade,  but  setting  up 
manufactories  detrimental  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  1731  the  House  of  Commons  di- 
rected the  board  of  trade  to  inquire  and 
report  respecting  the  matter.  They  report- 
ed that  paper,  iron,  flax,  hats,  and  leather 
were  manufactured  in  the  colonies;  that 
there  were  more  manufactories  set  up  in 
the  colonies  northward  of  Virginia,  "  par- 
ticularly in  New  England,"  than  in  any 
other  of  the  British  colonies;  that  they 
were  capable  of  supplying  their  own  wants 
in  manufactured  goods,  and  therefor?  det- 
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rimentnl  to  Hritish  interests,  and  made 
leas  dependent  cm  the  mother- eountr.v. 
The  company  of  hatters  in  London  com- 
pluim'd  that  large  numbers  of  hats  were 
manufactured  in  New  England,  and  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries;  and  through 
their  influence  an  act  of  Parliament  wat 
jMociired  in  1732,  not  only  to  prevent  such 
exportation,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  from  one  colony  to  another,  but  to 


ited  the  erection  or  continimneo  of  an 
*^  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  and  roll 
ing  iron,  or  any  plating-forge  to  wor 
with  a  belt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  fo 
making  steel  in  the  colonies,  under  th 
penalty  of  $1,000/*  Every  such  mill, 
gine,  plating- forge,  and  furnace  wa«  de- 
clared a  **  nuisance/'  which,  if  not  abaied_ 
within  thirty  days,  was  subject  to  a  for 
feit  of  $2,500.     This  was  exceedinglj  op 
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restrain,  to  a  certain  extenti  the  mann*  pressive;   and   some  of  the  colonies, 

facture   of   them    in    the   colonies,      They  garding  these  acts  as  violations  of  th^S 

were    forbidden    being    shipped,    or    even  charters,  obeyed  thera  only  suflieiently 

laden  upon  a  horse  or  cart,  with   an  in-  prevent    an    open    rupture.      The    narroi^ 

tent  to  be  exported  to  any  place  whatever*  views  of  publicists  like  Dr.  Davenant  ani 

The  colonial  hatters  were  forbidden  to  em-  Sir   Josiah    Child,   and    the   greed   of   thf| 

ploy   more    than    two   apprentices   at   the  English  manufacturers,  stimulated  Parlia 

same  timej  and  no  negro  was  permitted  to  ment  to  the  adf^ption  of  such  unjust  meai- 

work  at  the  business.  ures.     Mr,  Child,  no  doubt,  expressed  the 

Tn   1750  an  act  was  passed  permitting  convictiouf*  of  the  English  mind  when  he 

pig  ntid  bar  iron  to  lie  imported  from  the  wrote,  in   1070,  that  "New  England  was 

colonies  to  London  duty  free,  but  prohih-  the    most    prejudicial    plantation    to    the 
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dngdom."  In  fact,  the  people  of  England  in  1855  as  an  instructor;  and  since  1856 
from  an  early  period  regarded  the  North  has  been  professor  of  English  language 
American  colonies,  particularly  those  of  and  comparative  philology  there.  He  has 
New  England,  as  their  rivals  in  naviga-  also  served  the  college  as  adjunct  pro- 
tion  and  trade.  Child  declared  that "  there  fessor  of  belles-lettres  and  English  lit- 
is nothing  more  prejudicial,  and  in  pros-  erature;  lecturer  on  constitutional  and 
pect  more  dangerous  to  any  mother-king-  Roman  law,  and  librarian.  In  1891  he 
dom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  succeeded  James  Russell  Lowell  as  presi- 
colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces."  Dr.  dent  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
Davenant,  who  wrote  later,  was  in  ac-  of  America.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
rordance  with  these  views  of  Child.  The  Litt.D.  and  D.C.L.  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
iroceedings  of  the  British  government  were  versity,  in  1896,  being  one  of  six  per- 
^enerally  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  sons  only  who  have  ever  been  honored 
these  writers.  It  is  believed  that  Adam  with  these  degrees  by  Cambridge.  Profess- 
Smith  (1770)  was  the  first  English  writer  or  March  was  president  of  the  American 
tvho  dared  to  deny,  not  only  the  policy.  Philological  Association  in  1873-74  and 
but  the  justice  of  these  features  in  the  1895-96;  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Associa- 
British  colonial  system.  tion  in  1876-99;  and  of  the  Modern  Lan- 

KarboiSy  Frak^ois  de  Babbe,*  Mabquis  guages  Association  in  1891-93.    He  is  au- 

DE,  diplomatist;  bom  in  Metz,  France,  Jan.  thor   of   The  Relation   of   the  Study   of 

31,    1746;   obtained    (1779)  -the  appoint-  Jurisprudence  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 

ment  of  secretary  of  legation  to  the  United  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy ;  Hamilton's 

States;  and  became  the  principal  agent  in  Theory  of  Perception  and  Philosophy  of 

the  most  important  operations  of  the  em-  the    Conditioned;    A    Method    of    Philo- 

bassy  while  Luzerne  was  minister.    After  logical  Study  of  the  English  Language; 

the  return  of  the  latter  Marbois  remained  A    Parser   and   Analyzer   for   Beginners; 

as  charg4  d'affaires,  and  resided  in  Amer-  Comparative  Qramma/r  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

ica  imtil  1785,  arranging  all  the  French  Language;  Anglo-Saxon  Readers,     He  is 

consulates.    He  was  afterwards  appointed  author  of  Latin  Hymns,  etc. 

Intendant  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  returned  Marconi,  Guolielmo,  electrician ;  born 

to  France  in  1790,  when  he  was  sent  as  in  Marzabooto,  Italy,  Sept.  23,  1875;  was 

ambassador  to  the  German  Diet.    Having  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Bologna 

offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  course  of  and  Padua ;  began  experimenting  in  elec- 

the  fierce  French  Revolution,  he  was  con-  tricity  in  1890.    He  invented  a  system  of 

dcmned  to  exile  at  Cayenne.     On  his  re-  wireless  telegraphy,  the  use  of  which  he 

turn,  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  nomi-  tried  to  sell  to  the  United  States  govern- 

nated  him  as  the  first  councillor  of  state,  ment.     In    1899   he   came  to   the    United 

and  in  1801  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  States  and  used  this  system  in  reporting 

treasury.     He  successfully  negotiated  the  election  returns  in  1900,  and  the  contest 

sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  for  the  America's  Cup  in  1901.     Constant 

1803.     He  served  in  conspicuous  posts  in  improvements  have  been  made  during  the 

civil  life,  and  was  among  the  first  of  the  period  of  1901  to  1905. 

senators  who  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Marcou,  Jules,  geologist;  born  in  Sa- 

Napoleon  in  1814.     Louis  XVIII.  created  lins,  Jura,  France,  April   20,   1824;   was 

him  peer  and  made  him  keeper  of  the  seals  educated  in  Paris,  and  while  travelling  in 

in  1815.     Soon  after  that  he  was  created  Switzerland    became    interested    in    scien- 

a  marquis.     On   Napoleon's  return   from  tific  investigation.     In   1846  he  was  ap- 

Elba,  Marbois  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  pointed  an  assistant  in  the  department  of 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  took  mineralogy  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1847 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  travelling   geologist   for    the    Jardin    des 

He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1837.  Plantes,  in  Paris.    It  was  under  this  last 

March,  Francis  Andrew,  philologist;  appointment  that  he  came  to  the  United 
bom  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1825;  States,  and  with  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  vis- 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1845,  and  ited  the  region  around  Lake  Superior  in 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in  1850.  1848.  During  the  following  year  he 
He  entered  the  service  of  Lafayette  College  studied  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
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Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Canadian  prov-  Troy  Budget,  a  leading  Democratic  newft- 
inces.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1850,  paper.  In  1821  he  was  adjutant-general 
but  was  soon  again  in  the  United  States,  of  the  State,  and  State  comptroller  in 
and  in  1853  entered  the  service  of  the  gov-  1823.  He  was  made  associate  justice  of 
ernment.  He  was  the  first  geologist  to  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  1829; 
cross  the  American  continent,  and  during  was  United  States  Senator  from  1831  to 
his  trip  he  made  a  section  map  of  the  1833;  and  governor  from  1833  to  1839. 
thirty-fifth  parallel  from  the  Mississippi  In  1839-42  he  was  a  commissioner  to  de- 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1861-64  he  had  cide  upon  the  claims  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
charge  of  the  division  of  paleontology  in  ernment,  and  in  1845-49  was  Secretary  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  an  War.  Governor  Marcy  opposed  all  inter- 
institution  which  he  founded  in  conjunc-  ference  with  slavery;  was  Secretary  of 
tion  with  Professor  Agassiz,  in  Cambridge,  State  from  1853  to  1857,  while  the  sub- 
Mass.  His  publications  include  Recher-  ject  of  slavery  was  in  fearful  agitation; 
chcs  giologiquea  aur  la  Jura  Salinoia;  and  was  a  plain  man,  possessed  of  a  dear 
Geological  Map  of  the  United  States  and  mind,  good  judgment,  and  great  integrity.' 
British  Provinces  of  North  America;  He  died  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 
Geology    of    North    America;    Geological  1857. 

Map  of  the  World;  A  Catalogue  of  Geo-  Mareilil,  Piebee  de.    See  Jesuit  Mis- 

logical  Maps  of  America,  ^tc.     He  died  in  signs. 

Paris,  France,  April  16,  1898.  Maria  Christina.     See  Alfonso  XIIL 

Marcy,    Randolph    Barnes,    military  Marine   Corps,   United  States.     The 

officer;   born   in  Greenwich,  Mass.,  April  United   States   Marine  '^    rps   was   estab- 

9,  1812;  graduated  at  the  United  States  lished  in  Revolutionary  times.     Congress, 

Military     Academy     and     commissioned  in  November,  1775,  authorized  the  enlist- 

brevet  second   lieutenant   in   the   5th   In-  ment  of  two  battalions  of  marines.    After 

fantry  in  July,   1832;    promoted   to  first  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 

lieutenant  in  1837;  captain  in  1846;  major  formation  of  the  nation,  the  Marine  Corps 

and  paymaster  in   1859;   colonel  and  in-  became  a  permanent  arm  of  the  service 

spector-general  in  1861 ;  brigadier-general  by  the  act  of  July  11,  1798,  which  "  es- 

and   inspector-general   in    1878;    and  was  tablished  and  organized  a  marine  corps." 

retired  Jan.  2,  1881.     At  the  beginning  of  Since  then  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  lia- 

tlie  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  a  briga-  ble,    under   the   President's   direction,   to 

dier- general  of  volunteers;  was  chief  of  do   duty   in    forts   and   garrisons   of   the 

staff   to   General   McClellan    (his   son-in-  United   States,  on   the  sea-coast,  or  any 

law)   till  1863;  and  served  principally  on  other  duty  on  shore.    The  marines,  when 

inspection    duty    through    the    war.     He  enlisted,  are  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt 

died    in    Orange,    N.    J.,    Nov.    22,    1887.  or  contract.     The  corps  has  no  r^menUl 

General   Marcy   was   author   of   Explora-  organization,  but  it  may  be  formed  into 

tions  of  the  Red  River  in  1852;  The  Prai-  as    many    companies    or    detachments    as 

rie  Traveller;  and  Thirty  Years  of  Army  the  President  may  direct.     The  marines 

Life  on  the  Border.  are  at  all  times  subject  to-  the  laws  and 

Marcy,  William  Learned,  statesman;  regulations  of  the  navy,  except  when  de- 
born  in  Southhridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12,  tachcd  by  order  of  the  President  for  ser- 
1786;  graduated  at  BrowTi  University  vice  in  the  army,  when  they  are  subject 
in  1808,  and  taught  school  in  Newport,  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  army.  The 
R.  I.,  for  a  while.  He  began  the  practice  position  of  the  corps  has  risen  in  impor- 
of  law  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  as  an  officer  of  tnnce  and  respect,  as  it  has  greatly  in- 
militia,  volunteered  his  services  in  the  creased  since  the  establishing  of  this  part 
War  of  1812.  He  had  the  honor  of  tak-  of  the  service.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
ing  the  first  prisoners  captured  on  land,  in  1898  the  officers  and  men  of  the  corps 
by  seizing,  Oct.  22,  1812,  a  corps  of  Cana-  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
dian  militia  at  St.  Regis.  Their  flag  was  initial  land  operations  in  the  Santiago 
the  first  trophy  of  the  kind  captured  dur-  campaign,  and  also  in  the  first  movement 
ing  the  war.  In  1816  Captain  Marcy  was  of  foreign  forces  on  Chinese  territory  in 
recorder  of  Troy,  where  also  he  edited  the  1900.     In  1901  the  official  force  consist^ 
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of  one  brigadier-general  commandant,  a 
general  staff  of  ten  officers,  five  colonels, 
five  lieutenant-colonels,  ten  majors,  fifty- 
nine  captains,  fifty-eight  lieutenants  and 
fifty-three  second  lieutenants.  The  total 
force  comprised  211  officers  and  6,000  men. 
Karion,  Francis,  military  officer;  born 
near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  in  1732;  died 
Feb.  29,  1793.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  foundered  at  sea, 
and  he  was  rescued  only  when  several  of 
the  crew,  who,  with  himself,  had  taken  to 
the  boat,  had  died  of  starvation.  Work- 
ing on  a  farm  until  1759,  that  year  he 
joined  an  expedition  against  the  Chero- 
kees.  In  1761  he  was  made  a  captain, 
under  Colonel  Grant.  He  led  the  forlorn 
hope  in  the  battle  of  Etchowee,  and  was 
among  the  few  who  escaped  death.    On  the 


"  Colonel  Marion,"  wrote  Cornwallis,  "  so 
wrought  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  inhabitant  between 
the  Santee  and  Pedee  that  was  not  in  arms 


MARION'S    RS8IDKNCK. 


against  us."  Some  parties  even  crossed 
the  Santee  and  carried  terror  to  the  gates 
of    Charleston.      One    of    the    earliest   of 


breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,    Marion's  great  exploits  was  near  Nelson's 


Marion  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
Provincial  Congress;  became  a  captain  of 
Provincial  troops;  served  as  major  in  de- 
fence of  Fort  Sullivan;  and  was  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  his  regiment  at  Savannah 
in  1779,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
Appointed    a    brigadier-general    in    1780, 


VBAHOIS   MA&lOlf. 

he  began  his  famous  partisan  career  with 
only  sixteen  men. 

He  had  gathered  many  partisans  to  his 
standard  while  Cornwallis  was  carrying 
out  his  reign  of  terror  in  South  Carolina. 


Ferry,  on  the  Santee,  on  Aug.  20,  1780, 
two  days  after  Williams's  exploit  at  Mus- 
grove's  Mill.  At  dawn  on  that  day  a 
British  party,  with  150  prisoners  of  the 
Maryland  line,  captured  from  Gates  near 
Camden  (see  Gates,  Horatio),  were  cross- 
ing at  the  great  savanna,  near  the  ferry,  on 
the  route  from  Camden  tp  Charleston, 
when  Marion  and  his  men  sprang  upon 
the  guard,  liberated  the  prisoners,  and  cap- 
tured twenty-six  of  the  escort. 

Marion  and  his  brigade  achieved  victory 
after  victory  over  bands  of  Tories  and 
British  among  the  swamps  of  the  Santee, 
and  late  in  October  they  pushed  forward 
to  assail  the  British  garrison  at  George- 
town, on  Winyaw  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  necessary  supplies.  This  was 
an  unusual  and  serious  undertaking  for 
them.  The  garrison  was  on  the  alert,  and 
in  a  severe  skirmish  with  a  large  party 
near  the  town  Marion  was  repulsed.  He 
then  retired  to  Snow's  Island,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee 
River,  where,  in  a  most  secluded  spot,  he 
fixed  his  camp  and  strengthened  its  nat- 
ural defences.  It  was  chiefly  high  river 
swamp,  covered  with  forest  trees  and 
abounding  with  game.  From  that  swamp 
fastness  the  partisan  sent  out  or  led  ex- 
peditions which,  for  many  weeks,  accom- 
plished marvellous  results  by  celerity  of 
movements,  stealthiness  of  approaches  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  suddenness  and  fierce- 
ness of  the  blows.    It  was  in  allusion  to 
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these  movements  that  Brjant  wrote  in  his  reserved,  and  very  modest,  he  was  exceed* 

Song  of  Marions  Men:  ingly  captivating  in  manner.     His  resi- 
dence was  at  Pond  Bluff,  on  the  Santee^ 

•'  A  mom^t  In  the  British  camp^  near  Nelson's  Ferry.    It  was  built  by  him- 

J'c^T^^^trt'^t,  •«"  '^•«  »'*«'  ''•%™'J;."'«^J?*15Ir'  ^ 

Before  the  break  of  day."  and  his  young  wife  dispensed  moat  gen- 
erous hospitality.    He  died  Feb.  27,  1795. 
The  British  became  thoroughly  alarmed,       Markham,  Edwin,  poet;  bom  in  Ore- 

and  the  destruction  of  Marion's  camp  be-  gon  City,  Or.,  in  1852;  spent  his  boyhood 

came,  with  them,  an  object  of  vital  im-  ©n  a  cattle  ranch  in  central  California; 

portance.  received  a  normal   school   and  collegiate 

Tarleton  was  employed  by  Comwallis  education;  and  studied  law,  but  never 
in  searching  out  partisan  corps,  such  as  practised.  He  was  employed  in  the  blade- 
Marion's  and  Sumter's.  He  performed  the  smith  trade  for  a  time,  and  then  engaged 
orders  of  his  general  with  fidelity.  When,  in  educational  work,  becoming  superin- 
on  one  occasion,  he  set  out  to  pursue  tendent  of  the  schools  of  California.  Since 
Marion,  Comwallis  wrote  (Nov.  5,  1780) :  1399  he  has  been  principal  of  the  Observa- 
"  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  get  at  tion  School  of  the  University  of  California 
Mr.  Marion."  On  that  march  Tarleton  at  Oakland.  Mr.  Markham  owns  one  of 
and  his  corps  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  the  largest  and  best  selected  private  libra- 
destroyed  all  the  corn  from  Camden  to  ries  in  the  State.  He  has  occasionally 
Nelson's  Ferry;  beat  the  widow  of  a  gen-  contributed  to  leading  magazines  for 
eral  officer  because  she  would  not  tell  many  years ;  and  is  most  widely  known  by 
where  Marion  was  encamped,  and  burned  his  poem,  The  Man  with  the  Hoe,  which 
her  dwelling  and  wasted  everything  about,  was  inspired  by  Millet's  painting  of  that 
not  leaving  her  even  a  change  of  raiment,  name,  and  was  first  published  in  the  San 
All  along  the  line  of  their  march  were  Francisco  Examiner^  Jan.  8,  1899.  This 
seen  groups  of  houseless  women  and  chil-  work  was  followed  by  various  fugitive 
dren,  who  had  enjoyed  the  comforts  afford-  poems,  and  The  Man  ioith  the  Hoe  and 
ed  by  ample  fortunes  before  the  destroyer  Other  Poems,  In  1901  he  inscribed  the 
came,  sitting  around  fires  in  the  open  air.  poem,  Inasmuch,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Marion,  on  the  contrary,  although  equally  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch. 
alert,  was  always  humane.  In  September,  irarkTiam,  William,  colonial  govem- 
1780,  a  band  of  200  Tories  were  sent  to  or;  bom  in  England  about  1635.  When 
surprise  him.  With  only  fifty-three  men,  William  Penn,  who  was  his  first  cousin, 
he  first  surprised  a  part  of  his  pursuers  secured  the  charter  for  Pennsylvania,  he 
and  dispersed  them,  capturing  some  who  appointed  him  deputy,  with  power  to 
had  committed  great  outrages;  but  he  found  courts,  dispose  of  lands,  fix  boun- 
would  not  allow  a  prisoner  to  be  hurt,  dajies,  etc.,  with  the  one  exception  of 
At  Black  Min^o  Creek,  on  the  28th,  he  calling  a  legislative  assembly.  He  sailed 
made  a  successful  attack  on  a  guard  of  by  way  of  Boston  to  New  York,  where, 
sixty  militiamen,  and  made  prisoners  of  after  showing  his  credentials,  the  acting 
those  under  its  escort.  At  that  time  the  governor  notified  the  officials  on  the  Dela- 
BritiPh  were  burning  houses  on  the  Lit-  ware  of  the  transfer  of  authority.  He 
tie  Pedee.  He  allowed  his  men  to  return  to  reached  Upland  (now  Chester),  Aug.  3, 
protect  their  families  and  property,  but  1681.  Not  long  after,  with  a  number  of 
would  not  permit  them  to  retaliate.  He  surveyors,  he  chose  the  site  for  the  city 
wrote  afterwards:  "There  is  not  one  house  of  Philadelphia.  In  1691,  when  the  terri- 
burned  by  my  orders  or  by  any  of  my  peo-  tory  which  constitutes  the  present  State 
pie.  It  is  what  I  detest,  to  distress  poor  of  Delaware  was  separated  from  Pennsyl- 
women  and  children."  vania,  Markham  was  made  deputy  gov- 

After  the  war  he  married  a  wealthy  emor  over  it;  and  in  1694-99  was  lieu- 
lady  of  Huguenot  descent  (Mary  Videau),  tenant-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  vacating 
and  in  time  became  a  State  Senator.  In  the  office  on  the  arrival  of  a  proprietary 
1700  he  was  a  meml)cr  of  the  State  Consti-  governor.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
tutional    Convention.     Small   in   stature,  June  12,  1704. 
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Marmaduke,  John  Sappington,  mill-  Karque  and  Beprisal,  Lettebs  of. 
tary  officer;  bom  near  Arrow  Rock,  Mo.,  commiBsions  granted  in  time  of  war  to  a 
March  14,  1833;  graduated  at  the  United  private  person  commanding  a  vessel  to 
States  Military  Academy  in  1857.  When  ctuise  at  sea  and  make  prizes  of  the  ene- 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined  the  my's  ships  and  merchandise.  The  ship  so 
Confederate  army  under  Gen.  William  J.  commanded  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
Hardee  in  southeastern  Arkansas.  In  same  name.  The  word  Mark  was  used  by 
recognition  of  his  remarkable  bravery  at  the  Germans  to  denote  the  right  of  captur- 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  commissioned  ing  property  beyond  the  frontier  of  an 
a  brigadier-general.  He  was  transferred  other  province.  See  Privateering. 
to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  in  Marquette,  Jacques,  missionary  and 
1862,  and  for  half  a  year  commanded  in  explorer;  born  in  Laon,  France,  in  1637. 
Missouri  and  northwestern  Arkansas.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  order  of 
After  frequent  raids  he  forced  General  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
Blunt  to  withdraw  to  Springfield,  Mo.  years  sailed  for  Canada  as  a  missionary. 
LAter,  in  reward  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices, he  was  promoted  a  major-general. 
In  the  summer  of  1864  he  accompanied 
Gen.  Sterling  Price  in  the  invasion  of 
Missouri,  and  though  he  fought  with  skill 
and  bravery  was  finally  surrounded  and 
forced  to  surrender  near  Fort  Scott,  on 
Oct.  24,  following.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Missouri.  He  died  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  Dec.  28,  1887. 

Marmier,  Xavieb,  author;  bom  in  Pon- 
tarlier,  France,  June  24,  1809;  engaged  in 
journalism,  travelled  in  Canada  and  the 
northern  United  States  in  1842-45;  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and 
travelled  through  the  Western  States. 
Later  he  made  several  other  trips  to  the 
United  States.  His  publications  include 
Travel  in  California;  Letters  on  America; 
In  America  and  in  Europe;  From  Paris 
to  San  Francisco^  etc  He  died  in  Paris, 
Oct.  11,  1892. 

ICarquand,  Henbt  Gurdon,  capitalist; 
bom  in  New  York,  April  11,  1819;  was 
educated  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  engaged  in 
the  real  estate,  banking,  and  railroad  busi- 
ness. He  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  of  which  he  has  been  president  for 
many  years,  and  to  which  he  has  made 
many  costly  gifts,  including  a  collection 
of  bronzes  valued  at  $50,000;  bonds  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $50*000;  and  a  price- 
less collection  of  paintings  by  Van  Dyke, 
Rubens,  Gainsborough,  Velasquez,  Turner, 
Franz  Hals,  Hogarth,  Van  der  Meer,  and 
other  old  masters.  He  also  built  a  chapel 
and   (with  Robert  Bonner)   a  gymnasium 

for  Princeton  University,  and,  with  his  After  residing  eighteen  months  at  Three 
brother,  a  pavilion  for  Bellevue  Hospital.  Rivers,  on  the  St.  T^wronce,  learning  the 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  26,  1902.   dialects  of  the  Montagnaia  and  other  Ind- 
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ian  tribes — also  the  Huron  and  Iroquois — 
he  went  to  Lake  Superior  in  16G8,  and 
founded  a  mission  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie, 
or  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
lake.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  take 
the  place  of  Allouez  among  the  Ottawas 
and  Hurons,  but  these  tribes  were  soon 
afterwards  dispersed  by  the  Sioux,  and  he 
returned  with  the  Ilurons  to  Mackinaw, 
near  the  strait  that  connects  Lakes  Michi- 
gan and  Huron,  where  he  built  a  chapel 
and  established  the  mission  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. Hearing  of  the  Mississippi  River,  he 
resolved  to  find  it,  and  in  1669  he  pre- 
pared for  the  exploration  of  that  stream, 
when  he  received  orders  to  join  Joliet  in 
a  thorough  exploration  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  great  river.  That  explorer  and  five 
others  left  Mackinaw  in  two  canoes  in 
May,  1673,  and,  reaching  the  Wisconsin 
River  by  way  of  Green  .Bay,  Fox  River, 
and  a  portage,  floated  down  that  stream 
to  the  Mississippi,  where  they  arrived 
June  17.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
River  savages  told  them  it  was  not  more 
than  ten  days'  journey  to  the  sea.  Voyag- 
ing down  the  great  river  until  they  were 
satisfied,  when  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  that  the  Mississippi  emptied 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  into  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean,  they  concluded 
to  return,  to  avoid  captivity  among  the 
Spaniards  farther  south.  They  had  accom- 
plished their  errand,  and  travelled  in 
open  canoes  over  2,500  miles.  Passing  up 
the  Illinois  River  instead  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, they  reached  Green  Bay  in  Septem- 
ber. There,  at  a  mission,  Marquette  was 
detained  a  whole  year  by  sickness.  In 
1674  he  sent  an  account  of  his  explora- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  to  Dablon,  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuit  mission  in  Canada, 
and  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Kaskaskia, 
but  was  compelled,  by  his  infirmities  and 
severely  cold  weather  in  December,  to  stop 
at  the  portage  on  the  Chicago,  and  there 
he  spent  the  winter.  At  the  close  of 
March,  1075,  he  resumed  his  journey, 
reached  Kaskaskia  in  April,  erected  a 
chapel,  and  celebrated  the  Easter  festival 
in  it.  Warned  by  his  infirmities  that  his 
life  was  near  its  end,  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  Mackinaw.  He  crossed  Lake 
Michigan  to  its  eastern  shore,  and,  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  that  bore 
his  name  long  afterwards,  he  prepared  to 


die  there.  His  attendants  (two  French- 
men) bore  him  tenderly  to  a  bed  of  leaves 
in  the  shadows  of  the  forest.  Then,  ask- 
ing for  some  holy  water  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  taking  a  crucifix  from  hia  nedc 
and  placing  it  in  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
companions,  he  desired  him  to  keep  it 
constantly  before  his  eyes  while  he  lived. 
With  clasped  hands  he  pronounced  aloud 
the  profession  of  his  faith,  and  soon  after- 
wards died,  May  18, 1675.  His  companions 
buried  him  near,  and  erected  a  cross  at 
his  grave.  His  remains  were  afterwards 
taken  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  still  repose. 
Marquette  at  Lake  Michigan. — ^The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  arrival  at  "  the  lake 
of  the  Ilinois  "  is  from  his  Narrative: 


After  a  month's  navigation  down  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  42d  to  below  the 
34th  degree,  and  after  having  published 
the  gospel  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  nations 
I  had  met,  we  left  the  village  of  Akam- 
sea  on  July  17,  1673,  to  retrace  our  steps. 
We  accordingly  ascended  the  Mississippi, 
which  gav^us  great  trouble  to  stem  its 
currents.  We  left  it  indeed,  about  the  38th 
degree,  to  enter  another  river  which  greatly 
shortened  our  way,  and  brought  us,  with 
little  trouble,  to  the  lake  of  the  Hinois.* 

We  had  seen  nothing  like  this  river  for 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  its  prairies,  woods, 
wild  cattle,  stag,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards, 
swans,  ducks,  parrots,  and  even  beaver, 
its  many  little  lakes  and  rivers.  That  on 
which  we  sailed  is  broad,  deep,  and  gentle 
for  65  leagues.  During  the  spring  and 
part  of  the  summer  the  only  portage  is 
half  a  league. 

We  found  there  an  Ilinois  town  called 
Kaskaskia,  composed  of  seventy-four  cab- 
ins. They  received  us  well,  and  compelled 
me  to  promise  to  return  and  instruct  them. 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe,  with  his 
young  men,  escorted  us  to  the  Ilinois  Lake, 
whence  at  last  we  returned  in  the  close  of 
September,  to  the  Bay  of  the  Fetid,  whence 

*  Lake  Michigan  was  so  called  for  a  long 
time,  probably  from  the  fact  that  throuRta 
It  lay  the  direct  route  to  the  Ilinois  vlllagefl^ 
which  Father  Marquette  was  now  the  first  to 
visit.  Marest  erroneously  treats  the  name 
an  a  mistake  of  geographers,  and  is  one  of 
^he  flrst  to  call  It  Michigan.  The  river  whicli 
Marquette  now  ascended  has  been  more  fort- 
unate:  it  still  bears  the  name  of 
— Shea. 
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we  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  June,  animals  yet  discovered,  etc.     In  1877  he 

Had  all  this  voyage  caused  but  the  salva-  received  the  first  Bigsby  medal  given  by 

tion  of  a  single  soul,  I  should  deem  all  my  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  in 

fatigue  well  repaid;  and  this  I  have  rea-  1898  the  Cuvicr  prize  of  the  French  Acad- 

son  to  think,  for,  when  I  was  returning,  emy  of  Sciences.    In  1883-95  he  was  presi- 

I  passed  by  the  Indians  of  Peoria.     I  was  dent  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

three  days   announcing  the   faith   in  all  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  scientific 

their  cabins,  after  which,  as  we  were  em-  organizations.     In  1898  he  presented  the 

barking,  they  brought  me  on  the  water's  collections  of  his   lifetime   to  Yale  Uni- 

edge  a  dying  child,  which  I  baptized  a  versity,  and  also  gave  his  estate,  having 


little  before  it  expired,  by  an  admirable 
Providence  for  the  salvation  of  that  inno- 
cent soul. 

Marryat,  Fredebick,  author;  born  in 
London,  England,  July  10,  1792;  joined 
the  British  navy  in  1812,  and  served  in 


a  supposed  value  of  $150,000,  to  that 
institution.  His  publications  include 
Odontornithes :  A  Monograph  on  the  Ex- 
tinct Toothed  Birds  of  North  America; 
Dinocerata:  A  Monograph  of  an  Extinct 
Order   of    Gigantic    Mammala;    and    The 


the  war  with  the  United  States.    He  won  Dinosaurs  of  North  America.    He  died  in 

distinction  by  driving  four  vessels  out  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  18,  1899. 

Boston  Harbor,  and  in   1814,  just  prior  Marshall,  Edward  Chauncey,  author; 

to  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  further  dis-  born  in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1824; 

tinguished  himself  in  an  engagement  with  graduated    at    Hobart    College,    Geneva, 

gunboats    on    Lake    Pontchartrain ;    was  N.  Y.,  in  1843;   was  connected  with  the 

promoted  captain  in  1829.    He  travelled  in  New  York  Star  and  the  Evening  Telegram 

the    United    States    in    1839.      His    pub-  in  1875-85.    His  publications  include  His- 

lications  include  A  Diary  in  America,  with  tory  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy; 

Remarks  on  its  Institutions;  The  Narra-  Ancestry  of  General  Grant;  and  a  paper 

five    of    Monsieur    Violet    in    California,  entitled   Are   the   West   Point    Graduates 


Sonora,  and  Western  Texas,  1839;  The 
Settlers  in  Canada,  etc.  He  died  in  Lang- 
ham,  England,  Aug.  2,  1848. 

Marsh,  Geobge  Perkins,  diplomatist; 
bom  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  March  15,  1801; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1820;  mem- 
ber   of    Congress,    1842-49;    minister    to 


Loyal f 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  statesman;  born 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  13,  1812;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1832,  and  re- 
signed the  next  year.  He  served  as  colonel 
of  cavalry,  under  General  Taylor,  in  the 
war  against  Mexico,  leading  a  charge  at 


Turkey,  1849-53;  minister  to  Italy,  1861-  Buena  Vista.     He  was  in  Congress  from 

82.     He  died  in  Vallombrosa,  Italy,  July  1849  to  1852,  and  from  1855  to  1859,  and 

23,  1882.  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  China.     Es- 

Marsh,  Othniel  Charles,  paleontolo-  pousing  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  he 

gist;   born  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Oct.   29,  entered    its    army;    became    a    brigadier- 

1831;    graduated   at   Yale   University    in  general;    and    was    defeated    by    General 

1860.      He    was    called    to    the    chair    of  Garfield  at  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  in  January, 


Paleontology  at  Yale  University  in  18C6, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death.  Later 
he  organized  and  conducted  several  scien- 
tific expeditions  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  During  1882-99  he  was  vertebrate 
paleontologist  for  the  United  States  geo- 
logical survey.  He  discovered  more  than 
1,000  new  fossil  vertebrates,  more  than 
half  of  which  he  classified  and  described. 
Among  his  more  important  finds  were 
a  sub-class  of  birds  with  teeth,  which 
he  named  Odontornithes;  two  new  classes 
of  large  mammals,  the  Tillodontia  and 
Dinocerata;    several    new    orders    of    di- 


1862.  He  served  afterwards  under  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith,  and  after  the  war  practised 
law  in  Richmond.  He  died  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  March  28,  1872. 

Marshall,  John,  LL.D.,  jurist;  born  in 
Germantown,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  24, 
1755.  His  father  (Thomas)  led  a  regi- 
ment that  bore  the  brunt  of  battle 
with  Cornwall  is  near  the  banks  of  the 
Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  1777.  In  early 
youth  John  obtained  a  limited  classical 
education,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  as  lieutenant.     He  had  for- 


]io«iur%  fupposed  to  be  the  largest  land   merly  led  some  Virginia  militia  against 
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Duninore^a  troopa  in  the  battle  of  Great 
U ridge.  He,  too.  wiib  in  the  battle  at  the 
Brandywine;  uJho  ut  G^rmantown  and 
Monmouth.  He  left  the  military  Bcrvice 
in  1781,  and  began  the  practiee  of  law,  in 
which  he  soon  attained  eminence.  He  was 
in  the  Virginia  convention  that  ratified 
the  national  Constitution,  where  he  dis- 
tinguiahed  hiitiself  by  hts  eloquence  and 


joirir  MA  Ran  ALL. 

logic.  He  became  also  a  conspicuouB  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  President 
AVaahington  offered  Marshall  the  post  of 
Attorney-General,  but  he  deelined.  On  the 
return  of  Monroe  from  France,  Washing- 
ton offered  the  mtBsion  to  Marfihall,  but 
it,  too,  was  declined.  He  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  special  envoy  to  France 
from  President  Adams,  and  was  associated 
in  that  fruitless  mission  with  Messrs. 
Pinckney  and  Gerry.  In  1790  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  in  the  Congress,  and  in  1800 
was  made  Secretary  of  War,  which  office 
he  held  only  a  short  time.  He  Bucceeded 
Timothy  Pickering  as  Secretary  of  State, 
May  3,  1800,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Chief -Just  ice  Ellsworth  he  was  appointed 
his  successor,  Jan.  20,  1801,  and  held  the 
office  until  his  death,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  6,  1835,  Chief -Justice  Marshall  was 
president  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  and  vice-president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  Life  of  Washington^  publiahed  in  5  vol- 
umes in  1S05.  He  also  wrote  a  Bintory 
of  the  Colonies  Hanted  by  tk^  British  in 
yorth  America, 
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Marshall^      Obsamus     Holmes,     hi 
toriun;    bom    in    Franklin,    Conn..    Feb 
13,  1813;  graduated  at  Union  College 
1831;  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1834;   and 
practised  in  Buffalo  till   1867,     Hts  pub-J 
li  cations   include  Cham  plaints  Erpvditio 
in   f61S-15  against    ike   Onond^tijaa;    Th&i 
Expedition  of  the  Marquis  de  Nouvilte  in 
1689  against  the  Seneeas;  La  8aUc*i  First 
Viaii  to  the  Senecas  in  16!f9;  ffi»tarical 
Sketches   of   the   Ninffara   Frontier:    Thai 
Building  and  the  Voyage  of  the  Griffon  in  I 
1679;  and  The  History  of  the  New  Torhi 
Charter,   i6(?j'74.     He   died    in   BuffaloJ 
N.  Y.,  July  9,  1884. 

Mmtial  Law.    See  Milttabt  Law. 

Martin,  Francois  Xavizr,  jurist;  born 
in  Marseilles,  France,  March  7,  1762;  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina  in  1782,  where 
he   taught  French,  learned  printing,  and 
established   &   newspaper.      He   also    pub- 
lished almanacs  and  school-books,  studied 
law,  €ind  began  its  practice  in  1789.     Jef- 
ferson appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  Mis-^ 
sisaippi  Territory,  and  he  was  made  attor-H 
n^y 'general  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in^ 
1813.    In  1815  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana ;  remained  on 
that  bench  for  thirty- two  years,  and  was 
chief -justice  from  1837  to  1845.     He  died 
in  New  Orleans,  I^a.,  Dec.  11,  1846. 

Uartin,  Josiau,  royal  governor;  bora 
in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  April  23,  1737; 
was  appointed  governor  of  North  Carolina 
in  1771,  and  became  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  people  by  his  attempts  to  thwart  the 
patriotic  movements.  He  denouncetl  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  announced  his 
determination  to  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  counteract  their  influence.  Find- 
ing the  Assembly  firm  in  their  stand 
against  him,  he  dissolved  them,  April  8, 
1775.  Soon  after  this  a  letter  from  tha 
governor  to  General  Gage,  asking  for  a 
supply  of  men  and  ammunition,  was  in- 
tercepted. The  people  were  greatly  exas* 
perated.  The  committee  of  safety  at  New* 
bern  sei:£ed  and  carried  off  six  cannon 
which  he  had  placed  in  front  of  the 
**  palace  **  there.  News  of  hostile  prepara* 
tions  reached  the  governor's  ears  from 
every  quarter.  Becoming  alarmed  for  hia 
personal  safety,  he  fled  to  Fort  Johnson, 
June  14,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near 
Wilmington,  whence  he  sent  forth,  June 
IG,  a  menacing  pTOclamation.    A  plot  for 
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4  servile  insarrection  was  discovered  in 
July.  It  was  supposed  the  governor  had 
planned  it,  and  the  indignant  people  de- 
termined to  demolish  Fort  Johnson,  and 
not  allow  Martin  to  make  it  a  stronghold. 
live  hundred  of  them,  led  by  John  Ashe, 
marched  on  the  fort.  The  governor  fled 
to  the  sloopH>f-war  Cruiser,  lying  in  the 
river,  and  the  people  demolished  the  fort. 
The  patriots  disarmed  the  Tories,  and 
confined  as  prisoners  on  their  plantations 
those  who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  the 
Continental  Ck>ngress  voted  to  sustain  the 
Whigs  in  North  Carolina  with  a  force  of 
1,000  men.  They  prepared  to  hold  a  new 
convention,  when  Martin,  from  on  ship- 
board, issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  meeting,  and  making  accusations 
against  the  patriots.  The  Whigs  de- 
nounced it  as  "a  malicious  and  scandal- 
ous libel,  tending  to  disunite  the  good 
people  of  the  province,"  and  it  was 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  They 
authorized  the  raising  of  three  regiments. 
Martin  never  returned,  and  thus  ended 
royal  rule  in  North  Carolina.  He  died  in 
London,  England,  in  July,  1786. 

Martin,  Lutheb,  jurist;  bom  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  9,  1748;  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1766;  taught 
school  at  Queenstown,  Md.;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1771;  and  soon  obtained  a 
lucrative  practice  in  Maryland.  He  was 
.  a  decided  patriot,  but  was  not  found  in 
public  office  until  1778,  when  he  was  at- 
I  tomey-general.  He  had  been  a  member 
I  of  a  committee  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
Great  Britain  in  1774,  and  wrote  essays 
and  made  addresses  on  the  topics  of  the 
day.  In  1784r-85  he  was  in  Congress,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  national  Constitution,  the 
adoption  of  which  he  opposed,  because  it 
did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  equality 
of  the  States.  He  was  a  defender  of  Judge 
Chase  when  he  was  impeached,  and  in 
1807  he  was  one  of  the  successful  de- 
fendants of  Aaron  Burr,  his  personal 
friend,  in  his  trial  for  treason,  at  Rich- 
mond. In  1813  Mr.  Martin  was  made 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1818  he 
again  became  attorney-general  of  Mary- 
Iiuid.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in 
1820,  and  in  1822  he  took  refuge  with 
Aaron  Burr  in  New  York,  broken  in  health 
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and  fortune.  Judge  Martin  was  a  violent 
political  partisan,  and  savagely  attacked 
Jefferson  and  the  Democratic  party.  He 
died  in  New  York,  July  10,  1826. 

Martindale,  Johw  Henry,  military 
officer;  bom  in  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  March 
20,  1815;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835;  left  the  army  the  next  year,  and 
became  a  civil  engineer;  and  finally  prac- 
tised law  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August, 
1861,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Po« 
tomac,  in  the  campaign  of  1862,  unde^ 
Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter.  He  was  in  the. 
Army  of  the  James,  and  also  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  the  campaign  against 
Richmond,  commanding  (in  July  and 
September,  1864)  the  18th  Army  Corps. 
For  gallantry  at  Malvebn  Hill  (g.  v.)  he 
was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  resigned  in  1864,  and  was  made  at- 
torney-general of  New  York  in  1866.  He 
died  in  Nice,  France,  Dec.  13,  1881. 

MartineUi,  Sebastian,  clergyman ; 
bom  in  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Aug.  20,  1848; 
was  educated  at  the  Seminary  of  Lucca, 
and  at  the  College  of  St.  Augustine, 
Rome;  entered  the  Augustinian  Order  in 
1863;  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  March  4,  1871;  elected  prior- 
general  of  his  order  in  1889;  and  in  1896 
was  appointed  papal  delegate  to  the  United 
States,  to  succeed  Cardinal  Satolli,  and  was 
consecrated  a  special  archbishop.  On  April 
15,  1901,  he  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate. 

Martinez-Campos,  Arsenic,  military 
officer;  born  in  Cuba  in  1834;  was  edu- 
cated at  Madrid;  and  became  a  colonel 
when  twenty-nine  years  old.  For  a  time 
he  served  in  Morocco  and  Cuba,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, in  1870,  and  took  part  in 
putting  down  the  Carlist  insurrection. 
Later  he  declared  against  the  republic 
and  was  imprisoned  as  a  conspirator,  but 
after  requesting  to  serve  in  the  Liberal 
army  he  was  set  free,  and  given  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  under  Concha.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Los  Munccas 
and  Galdaraes,  and  raised  the  siege  of 
Bilbao.  Returning  to  Madrid  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Alfonso  XXL,  and  with  Jovel- 
lar  succeeded  in  placing  the  royal  heir  on 
the  throne.  He  was  next  sent  into  the 
disturbed  territory  of  Catalonia,  which  he 
pacified  in  less  than  a  month.     In  1877 
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lie  wRfl  ordered  to  Cubn,  to  combat  the 
iiiflurrectioii.  and  brou^jht  about  a  ceasa- 


tion  of  hoRti!itic9  hy  pledging  the  Cubans 
fl  more  liberal  government.  This  pledge 
he  made  a  strenuous  eflTort  to  have  kept 
when  he  becJiine  prime  minister  and  niin* 
ister  of  war,  but  the  Cortes  would  not 
support  hira,  and,  feeling  his  honor  vio- 
lated thereby,  be  reai^^ned  his  office  (1870>, 


In  April,  19!)5,  he  was  agjtin  «ent  to  Cub 
but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  practic 
result,  and  was  recalled  in  January   fol- 
lowing.    He  died  at  Zarauz,  8pam,  Sept 
23,  11)00. 

Martinif^ue.    An  island  in  the  West  In* 
dies.    Area,  381  square  miles;  population, 
nearly    200.000.      On    May    8,    1902,    St 
Pierre,  the  chief  city,  was  annihilated  by 
the  violent  eruption  of  Mont  Pel6e.     In  a 
few    minutes    over    30,000    persons    were 
smothered   by  gases  or   burned   to  deatli^J 
by  lava  and  flery  stones.     Simultaneously^ 
over  2,000  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the-^ 
neighboring    island   of   St.   Vincent.     The 
United  States  lavished  money  and  storesj 
on  the  panic-stricken  survivors. 

Martyn^    Caklos,   clergyman;   bom  ifl 
New-   York   City   in    1843;    graduated   at] 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1869;  or*j 
dainc^l  in  the  Presbyterian  Church:   held 
various  pastorates,  including  one  in  Kctb 
York,    in    187<M>0.      Ilia    publications   ia4 
elude  EngtM  Puritans;  Piignm  Fniht*rftf 
Bitiiorjf  iff  the  Ilutfucnots;  Wcfidrll  Phil 
lips;   Christian   Citizenship;   William   /Tj 
Dodfje^  etc. 

Marvel,     ANnwcw.       See     MtnoLrnj^i 
Arthur. 
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Maryland^  State  of,  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union;  was  first 
s^ettled  by  Capt.  William  Claiborne,  with 
a  party  of  men  from  Virginia,  in  163 L 
Earlier  than  this,  George  Calvert,  an  Irish 
peer,  had  obtained  a  patent  from  King 
James  (1622)  to  plant  a  Roman  Catholic 
colony  in  America.  Failing  in  some  of 
his  projects,  he  applied  for  a  charter  for 
the  domain  between  soutb  and  north  Vir^ 
ginia,  but  before  the  matter  was  completed 
he  died,  and  a  patent  was  issued  to  his 
son  Cecil  Calvert,  June  20,  1632  (see 
Baltimore,  Lords),  who  inherited  the  title 
of  his  father.  The  pronnce  embraced  in 
the  grant  had  been  partially  explored  by 
the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  charter  granted  to  Cecil 
was  drawn  by  the  hand  of  George  Calvert. 
In  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
Charles  I.,  it  was  called  Terra  MarU^--^ 
Mary's  Land — hence  Maryland.  It  was 
the   roost   liberal   grant  yet   made   by   a 

114 


British  sovereign,  both  in  respect  to 
proprietor  and  the  settlers.    The  gov 
ment  of  the  province  was  made  indep 
dent  of  the  crown,  and  equality  in  religiou 
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and  civil  freedom  was  secured  to  eyeiy 
Cliristiaii  sect  excepting  the  Unit&rinne. 

This  ioler»tioo  promoted  the  growth  of 
the  colony,  and  persecuted  people  found  a 
refuge  there.  Armed  with  this  charter, 
jwmg  Lord  Baltimore  set  about  the  biiBi- 
aeea   of  coloaizing   his   domain.    He   ap- 


panied  by  two  Jesuit  priests,  Andrew 
White  and  John  Altham.  The  Culvert* 
and  the  other  "gentlemen,"  and  some  of 
the  **  laboring-men/*  were  Roman  Catho- 
lica,  but  a  greater  portion  of  the  latter 
were  Protestants.  After  a  terribly  tem- 
pestuous voyage,  in  which  the  vessels  were 


i 


pointed    his   hnlf-brother,    Leonard    Cal-  separated,    they   met   at    Harbadoea   and 

TEBT     iq,    p,)t    govemnr,    and    Nov,    22,  finally  entered   the   broad   mouth   of  the 

1C33»  thot  kinsman  and  another  brother,  Potomac  River,  in  February,  1(134.     They 

**  with  very  near  twenty  otb^r  gentlornon  nailed  np  the  Potomac,  and  upon  Black* 

of   very  j2:ood   fiisliion   and   300   laboring-  slone    Island     (which     they    named    St. 

men'*  (eo  Lord  Baltimore  wrote  to  Went-  ficmcnt'a)     they    landed,    performed    re* 

w(»rthK  twiSled  from  Cowes.  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  ligious  ceremonies,  and  were  visited  by  the 

in  two  iTQBsels,  the  Ark  and  Dove^  accom*  wondering  natives. 
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The  governor  made  further  explorations,  enacted  in  1639.    In  1642  a  company  of 

and,  finally,  on  March  27    ( O.  S. )  >  Cal-  Puritans,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Vif' 

vert,  having  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  ginia,  settled  in  Maryland,  and  soon  show- 

purchase  of  a  domain  on  a  pleasant  little  ed  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authorities, 

river,  determined  there  to  plant  a  settle-  Claiborne,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 

ment.    With  imposing  religious  ceremonies  property  and  civil  rights  by  the  legislate 

it  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ure    of    Maryland,    now    reappeared    at 

the  place  was  called   St.   Mary.     It  was  Kent  Island  and  stirred  up  the  Indians 

near   the   entrance   of   the   Potomac   into  with  jealousy  of  the  colonists,  and  they 

Chesapeake  Bay.     A  year  afterwards,  they  made  war  upon  the  settlers.     It  was  not 

established  their  capital  at  St.  Mary,  and  long  nor  very  distressing,  and  it  was  just 

a   legislative   assembly   composed   of   the  ended    (1645)    when   Claiborne,   by   false 


whole  people — a  purely  democratic  legis- 
lature— met    there.    As    their    ranks    in- 


representations,  fanned  the  embers  of  dis- 
content into  a  flame  of  civil  war.    The  in- 


delegates  as  they  pleased.     So  was  founded 
the  commonwealth    of    Maryland. 


creased  by  emigration  this  method  was  surgents,  with  disaffected  Indians,  drove 
found  inconvenient,  and  in  1639  a  rep-  the  governor  and  his  council  into  Vir- 
resentative  government  was  established,  ginia,  and  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  the 
the  people  being  allowed  to  send  as  many  rebels  held  the  reins  of  power.  The  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  in  the  summer  of  1647, 
Clai-  when  the  governor  returned  (in  August) 
and  resumed  his  chair.  Many  of  the  rec- 
ords had  been  destroyed  in  the  turmoil, 
and  a  greater  portion  were  carried  into 
Virginia  and  lost.  In  1649  an  important 
law  called  the  toleration  act  was  passed, 
which  simply  reaffirmed  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  concerning  religious  freedom. 
The  Puritans  in  Maryland  called  their 
chief  settlement  Providence,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Annapolis.  Leon- 
ard Calvert  died  in  1647,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Greene;  but  on  the 
death  of  the  King  (1649),  Lord  Baltimore 
professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  ap- 
pointed William  Stone,  of  Virginia,  a 
warm  friend  of  Parliament  and  a  Protes- 
tant, governor.  The  Parliament,  not  hav- 
ing confidence  in  Lord  Baltimore's  pro- 
fessions, removed  Stone  from  office  and 
appointed  commissioners  to  administer  the 
government.  Claiborne  was  one  of  them, 
borne,  the  first  settler,  refused  to  ac-  so  also  was  Governor  Bennet,  of  Virginia. 
knowledge  the  new  government,  and  was  These  commissioners  entered  upon  their 
finally  expelled  from  Kent  Island.  Under  duties  with  a  high  hand.  They  removed 
the  charter.  Lord  Baltimore  had  the  power  Governor  Stone,  took  possession  of  the 
of   enacting   all    necessary    laws    for    the    records,   and   abolished   the   authority  of 
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colony  "  with  the  advice,  consent,  and  ap- 
probation of  the  freemen  of  the  prov- 
ince "  or  their  representatives  convened 
in  general  assembly;  but  in  the  first  As- 


Lord  Baltimore.  So  the  "outlaw"  tram- 
pled on  his  old  enemy.  A  few  months 
later  they  reinstated  Stone,  and  put  Kent 
and  Palmer's  islands  into  the  possession 


sembly  (1635)  a  dispute  arose  respecting  of  Claiborne  again, 
the   right  of   initiating  legislation.     The       On  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 

contention    continued    until    1638,    when  ment     (1053),    Cromwell    restored    Lord 

Lord  Baltimore  yielded  the  right  to  the  Baltimore's  power  as  proprietor,  and  Stone 

Assembly.  proclaimed  the  actions  of  the  commission- 

The   first   statutes  ^  v-— i^nd   were  ers  rebellious.    The  incensed  commission- 
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erg  returned  to  Maryland  and  compelled 
Stone  to  surrender  hU  office;  then  they 
vested  the  government  in  a  board  of  ten 
commissioners.  Civil  and  i%ligious  dis- 
putes now  ran  high.  The  Puritans,  being 
in  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  passed  an 
act  disfranchising  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
These  narrow-minded  bigots  flogged  and 
imprisoned  Quakers,  and  tried  to  hold 
sway  as  their  co-religionists  did  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Baltimore  appealed  to  Crom- 
well, and  the  latter  sent  word  to  the  com- 
missioners in  Maryland  not  "to  busy 
themselves  about  religion,  but  to  settle  the 
civil  government."  So  encouraged,  Balti- 
more directed  Stone  to  raise  an  army  for 
the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the 
proprietor.  He  obeyed.  Stone's  forces 
were  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  He  seized 
the  colonial  records,  resumed  the  office  of 
governor,  and  inaugurated  civil  war.  A 
sharp  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Providence  (Annapolis)  early  in  April, 
1665,  when  many  of  Stone's  party  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  he  was  de- 
feated and  became  a  captive.  His  life 
was  spared,  but  four  others  were  executed, 
having  been  convicted  of  treason.  An- 
archy reigned  in  Maryland  for  several 
months,  when  Lord  Baltimore  appointed 
Josiah  Fendall,  a  former  insurgent,  gov- 
ernor. For  two  years  longer  there  was 
bitter  strife  between  the  people  and  the 
agent  of  the  proprietor.  The  latter  finally 
made  important  concessions  to  the  popular 
demands.  Fendall  acted  discreetly,  and 
there  was  comparative  quiet  in  the  colony 
until  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

In  the  spring  of  1660,  the  people,  boldly 
asserting  popular  supremacy,  assumed  the 
l^slative  powers  and  gave  Fendall  a  com- 
mission as  governor.  The  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  England  soon  afterwards  led 
to  the  reinstatement  of  Lord  Baltimore 
in  his  rights,  and  Fendall  was  found  guilty 
of  treason  becauise  he  had  accepted  office 
from  a  "rebellious  Assembly.**  Baltimore 
proclaimed  a  general  pardon  of  all  politi- 
cal offenders,  and  for  thirty  years  after- 
wards Maryland  enjoyed  repose.  Lord 
Baltimore  died  in  1675,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charles;  and  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptioiiB,   until   the   Revolutionary   War. 
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The  revolution  in  England  (1678)  shook 
the  colony.  The  deputy  governor  hesi- 
tated to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,  and 
a  restless  spirit  named  Coode  made  Uiis  a 
pretext  for  exciting  the  people  by  giving 
currency  to  a  story  that  the  local  magis- 
trates and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  about 
to  join  the  Indians  and  exterminate  the 
Protestants.  The  old  religious  feud  in- 
stantly flamed  out  with  intensity.  The 
armed  Protestants,  led  by  Coode,  took  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince (September,  1689),  and  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  government.  They 
called  a  convention,  invested,  it  with  legis- 
lative functions,  and  by  tiiat  body  public 
affairs  were  managed  until  June,  1691, 
when  the  sovereign  of  England,  ignoring 
the  rights  of  Lord  Baltimore,  made  Mary- 
land a  royal  province,  with  Lionel  Copley 
governor. 

In  1694  the  capital  of  the  province  was 
transferred  from  St.  Mary  to  the  town 
soon  afterwards  named  Annapolis,  where 
it  yet  remains.  The  proprietary  rights  of 
Baltimore  (Benedict  Leonard  Calvert) 
were  restored  to  his  infant  son  and  heir 
(Charles)  in  1716,  and  the  original  form 
of  government  was  re  -  established.  So  it 
remained  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  was  created  by 
act  of  the  Assembly,  Aug.  8,  1729,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  town  was  laid  out  Jan- 
uary 12,  1730.  Population  in  1752  was 
200;  in  1790,  13,503;  in  1890,  434,439;  in 
1900,  508,957. 

Maryland  was  disposed  to  be  very  con- 
servative on  the  question  of  independence. 
Its  convention  voted.  May  20,  1776,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  suppress  every  ex- 
ercise of  royal  authority.  Several  inter- 
cepted letters,  written  by  Governor  Eden, 
which  had  just  come  to  light,  caused  Con- 
gress to  recommend  his  arrest.  The  Balti- 
more committee  volunteered  in  the  matter, 
but  became  involved,  in  consequence,  in  a 
collision  with  the  provincial  convention. 
A  committee  of  that  body  reported,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  the  governor,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  ministry,  had 
not  acted  in  a  hostile  character;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  voted  to  signify  to 
Governor  Eden  that  the  public  safety  and 
quiet  required  him  to  leave  the  province, 
which  he  did. 
17 


While  »tirring  events  were  otTTirrin;^'  on 
the  New  England  const  and  the*  Northern 
frontier  in  1814,  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  national  capital.  There 
were  premonitions  of  impending  danger  in 
that  region  early  in  1814.  New3  reaehetl 
the  government  that  4,t>00  British  troops^ 
destined  for  the  United  States*  had  landed 
at  Bermuda.  This  news  wa«  foUoweti  by 
the  arrival,  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  of  Admi- 
ral Cockbum,  with  a  etrong  naval  force, 
to  begin  the  work  indicated  in  Admiral 
Cochrane*9  order  to  *'  deatroy  the  seaport 
towns  and  ravage  the  country*"  In  April 
new'8  came  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
and  of  his  alKlication,  which  was  expected 
to  release  British  veterans  from  service 
in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  national 
capital  was  then  almost  defencf»lcR«,  the 
passage  of  the  British  ships  up  the  Poto- 
mac might  be  disputed  only  by  the  guns 
of  Fort  Washington,  a  few  miles  below 
the  city,  and  there  was  littlo  force  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  land   troops  ficro*** 


Maryland  from  the  Chesapeake.  On  July 
1  ofhcial  intelligence  reached  the  President 
that  "  a  fleet  of  transports,  with  a  large 
force,  bound  to  some  port  in  the  United 
States,  probably  on  the  Potomac/'  waa 
about  to  sail  from  Bermuda,  In  the  mill- 
tary  district  of  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  formed  a  j»art  there  were  only 
a  little  more  than  2,000  effective  men, 
under  General  Winder,  and  these  were 
scattered  at  points  some  distance  from 
each  other.  There  was  a  company  of  ma- 
rines at  the  barracks  at  Washington,  and 
a  company  of  artillery  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton. With  all  this  knowledge  of  weakness 
and  impending  danger,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  whoKe  opinions  governed  the  Presi- 
dent and  cabinet,  eonld  not  be  persuaded 
that  the  capital  was  likely  to  receive  any 
barm.  The  government  organ,  the  Yd- 
tionnt  ftftf'Uiifenrrrt  boasted  that  any  Brit- 
ish force  that  might  come  could  be  easily 
driven  away.  The  folly  of  this  boast  wua 
soon  made  manifest  by  sad  eventa, 

Hrneral  Winder  continually  w*artied  the 
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government  of  danger;  and  when  danger  when  he  was  confronted  by  an  American 

actually  appeared  he  was  placed,  by  offi-  force  under  General  Strieker  and  driven 

cial  orders,  at  the  head  of  15,000  militia  back.    Koss  was  killed,  and  his  troops  fled 

for  the  defence  of  the  capital.    This  army  to   their   ships.     At   the   same   time   the 

was  on  paper  only.    The  militia  lay  hid-  British  fleet  sailed  up  Patapsco  Bay  and 

den  in  oflScial  orders;  and  when,  at  the  bombarded  Fort  McHenry,  that  guarded 

middle  of  August,  a  powerful  British  land  Baltimore  Harbor.     They  were  repulsed, 

and  naTal  force  appeared  in  Chesapeake  and  ships  and  troops,  discomfited,  left  the 

Bay,  Winder  had  only  a  handful  of  men  Chesapeake  to  operate  on  the  more  south- 

with  which  to  defend  the  capital.     The  ern  regions  of  the  American  coast.     See 

eall  for  the  militia  was  tardily  answered,  Baltimore. 

for  they  feared  the  loss  of  their  slaves  if  It  was  very  important  in  carrying  out 
the  masters  should  leave  the  plantations,  the  plan  of  the  Confederates,  early  in 
There  was  widespread  alarm  over  Mary-  1861,  to  seize  the  national  capital,  to  have 
UM  and  Virginia.  At  that  juncture  Com-  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
modore  Barney,  with  an  armed  schooner  in  accord  with  the  movement.  Emissaries 
and  flftcen  barges,  was  in  the  Patuxent  and  commissioners  from  the  cotton-grow- 
BlYor,  newr  its  mouth.  He  fled  up  the  ing  States  were  early  within  its  borders 
■traui  to  ftToid  attack  by  British  vessels,  plying  their  seductive  arts;  and  they 
Hie  latter  landed  a  strong  force;  under  found  in  Baltimore  so  many  sympathizers 
General  Boss,  and  pushed  on  towards  among  leading  citizens  that,  for  a  while, 
Waahit^gton.  Winder  issued  stirring  ap-  they  felt  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  Mary- 
peals  iSit  the  militja  to  turn  out,  and  land.  In  the  governor,  Thomas  H.  Hicks, 
asked  General  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  to  however,  they  found  a  sturdy  opponent  of 
turn  out  his  brigade.  The  British  pur-  their  schemes.  It  is  said  that  on  Jan.  1, 
sued  Barney  and  caused  the  destruction  1861,  there  were  no  less  than  12,000  men 
of  his  flotilla.  Pressing  on  towards  the  organized  in  that  State,  bound  by  solemn 
capital,  they  were  met  by  troops  under  oaths  to  follow  their  leaders  in  seizing 
Winder  at  Bladensburg,  when  a  severe  Washington,  D.  C.  Against  such  an  array, 
engagement  ensued,  which  resulted  in  vie-  against  the  natural  sympathy  of  blood- 
tory  for  the  invaders.  Then  they  marched  relationship  with  the  Southern  people,  and 
on  Washington,  set  fire  to  its  public  build-  against  the  seeming  self-interest  of  the 
ings,  and  gave  the  town  up  to  plunder,  holders  of  700,000  slaves,  valued  at  $50,- 
Only  the  Patent  Office  building  was  saved.  000,000,  which  property  might  be  im- 
The  vessels  and  other  public  property  at  perilled,  they  thought,  by  alliance  with  the 
the  navy-yard  were  destroyed  by  the  North,  Governor  Hicks  manfully  contend- 
Americans  to  prevent  them  falling  into  ed.  He  was  supported  by  an  eminently 
the  hands  of  the  British.  The  total  value  loyal  people  among  the  so-called  "  masses." 
of  the  property  annihilated  by  the  Ameri-  Hicks  was  urged  by  the  Confederates  to 
eans  and  British  at  that  time  was  esti-  call  a  meeting  of  the  legislature  to  con- 
mated  at  about  $2,000,000.  sider  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  he  too  well 
**  Willingly,"  said  the  London  States-  knew  the  danger  that  would  attend  the 
man,  "would  we  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  gathering  of  a  body  largely  made  up  of 
over  our  transactions  at  Washington.  The  slave-holders,  and  he  steadily  refused  to 
Cossacks  spared  Paris,  but  we  spared  not  make  the  call.  In  fact,  he  had  been  in- 
the  capital  of  America."  While  Ross  was  formed  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
crossing  Maryland  to  the  national  capital  had  already  formed  a  plan  for  "  carrying 
a  British  fleet,  under  Commodore  Gor-  Maryland  out  of  the  Union,"  and  resolu- 
don,  went  up  the  Potomac  and  plundered  tions  to  that  effect  had  already  been 
Alexandria,  on  the  Virginia  shore.  The  drawn.  These  facts  he  set  forth  in  an  ad- 
British  retreated  to  their  ships  after  des-  dress  to  the  people  of  his  State,  Jan.  6, 
elating  the  capital,  and,  flushed  with  sue-  1861,  which  delighted  the  Unionists.  Al- 
cess,  they  attempted  to  capture  Baltimore,  ready  the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  Rep- 
Rose  landed  with  9,000  troops  at  North  resentative  of  the  Baltimore  district  in 
Point,  12  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  Sept.  Congress,  had  published  (Jan.  2,  1861) 
Ig,  and  proceeded  to  march  on  the  city,  a  powerful  appeal  against  the  calling  of 
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a  meeting  of  the  legislature,  or  tbe  as- 
sembling of  a  Border  StMe  convent  ion, 
ae  hftd  been  proposed.  The  Confederates 
denounced  Hicks  as  a  traitor,  and  tried 
every  means  to  counteract  his  influence, 
but  in  vain.  A  strong  Union  party  was 
organized.  Maryland  liecaine  tbe  great 
battle-field  of  opposing  opinion.  Tbe 
Union  men  triumphed;  and  within  the 
gpuce  of  four  years  slavery  was  abolished 
in  Maryland,  not  only  by  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  but  by  the  constitutional 
act  of  its  own  authorities. 

Fr>r  a  while  after  the  attack  on  Masaa- 
cbusetts  troops  in  Baltimore  {q,  t»,)»  the 
Unioiiists  of  Maryland  were  almost  si- 
Kmced»    The   legislature    was    filled    with 


and  conduct  pursued  by  tbe  autboriti 
of  tbe  city  of  Baltimore  on  Friday,  April 
19,  and  since  that  time,  be  and  tbe  same 
tire  hereby  made  valid  by  the  Genera!  As- 
sembly." This  would  cover  the  disloyal 
ucta  of  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  the 
murderous  rioters,  and  the  bridge-burners 
To  further  shield  the  offenders,  T.  Parkins 
bcott  offered  in  the  same  body  a  bill  to 
»^uspend  the  operations  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  that  the  grand  jury  should  be 
estopped  from  finding  indictments  against 
any  of  the  oflfcnders.  These  measurea 
alarmed  tbe  best  friends  of  the  common* 
wealth,  and  added  strength  to  the  sym* 
pa  thy  for  the  Union  cause  in  that  State. 
When  Cfeneral   Butler,   by   a  single,   bold 
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disloyal  men.     Abettors  of  tbe  mob  in  Bal-    stroke,  revealed  the  real  weakness  of 
timorc,  who   were  members  of   the  legis-    Confederate    element    in    Maryland, 
lature,  propcjsed  laws  to  shield  tbe  rioters    Unionists   breathed    freer,   and   very 
from   barm,      8,   T.    Wallis   proposed    for    manifested  their  fetrength. 
that  purpose,  *'  That  the  measures  adopted        May  14,  1861|  was  a  memorable  one  In* 
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the  annals  of  Maryland.  On  that  day  the 
legislature  adjourned,  and  Governor  Hicks, 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Confederate 
element,  and  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  National  troops  would  remain  in 
Maryland  as  long  as  seeming  necessity  de- 
manded their  presence,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  for  Maryland's  quota  of  troops 
(four  regiments)  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call.  On  that  day  the  veteran  Maj. 
W.  W.  Morris,  commander  of  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  first  gave  practical  force  to  the 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  carpus  which  the  exigency  of  the 
times  gave  constitutional  sanction  for.  A 
man  claiming  to  be  a  Maryland  soldier 
was  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry.  A  Bal- 
timore judge  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  his  release.  Morris  refused  to  obey, 
Baying,  in  a  letter:  "At  the  date  of  issu- 
ing your  writ,  and  for  two  weeks  previous, 
tlie  city  in  which  you  live  and  where  your 
eonrt  has  been  held  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  revolutionary  authorities. 
Within  that  period.  United  States  soldiers, 
while  committing  no  offence,  had  been  per- 
fidiously attacked  and  inhumanely  murder- 
ed in  your  streets;  no  punishment  had  been 
kwarded,  and,  I  believe,  no  arrests  had 
been  made  for  these  atrocious  crimes; 
supplies  of  provisions  intended  for  this 
garrison  had  been  stopped;  the  intention 
to  oipture  this  fort  had  been  boldly  pro- 
daimed;  your  most  public  thoroughfares 
had  been  daily  patrolled  by  large  number^ 
of  troope  armed  and  clothed,  at  least  in 
party  with  articles  stolen  from  the  United 
Stftte,  and  the  federal  flag,  while  waving 
OB  the  federal  offices,  was  cut  down  [by 
*  of  the  chief  of  police  Kane]  by  some 
aring  the  uniform  of  a  Maryland 
To  add  to  the  foregoing,  an  as- 
elected  in  defiance  of  law,  but 
f  to  be  the  legislative  body  of  your 
so  recognized  by  the  executive 
of  Maryland,  was  debating  the  federal 
eoopaet.  If  all  this  be  not  rebellion,  I 
know  not  what  to  call  it.  I  certainly  re- 
gard it  as  sufficient  legal  cause  for  sus- 
pending the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus." 

At  the  request  of  the  governors  of  many 
States  the  President,  on  July  1,  1862, 
called  for  300,000  volunteers  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war;  and  in  August  he  called  for 
900,000  more  for  three  months,  with  the 
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understanding  that  an  equal  number 
would  be  drafted  from  the  citizens  who 
were  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years 
of  age,  if  they  did  not  appear  among  the 
volunteers.  These  calls  were  cheerfully 
responded  to;  and  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, alarmed,  ordered  General  Lee  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  capture  the 
national  capital  before  the  new  army 
should  be  brought  into  the  field.  Lee  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  madness  to  make 
a  direct  attack  upon  its  formidable  de- 
fences, so  he  resolved  to  cross  the  Poto- 
mac with  a  large  force  into  Maryland,  as- 
sail Baltimore,  and,  if  successful,  to  fall 
upon  Washington  in  the  rear.  He  be- 
lieved the  people  of  Maryland  were  chafing 
under  the  dominion  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment; that  they  were  eager  to  aid  the 
Confederate  cause;  and  that  the  presence 
of  his  army  on  the  soil  of  Maryland  would 
cause  an  immediate  and  almost  universal 
uprising  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy. 
Lee  was  joined,  Sept  2,  1862,  by  the  fresh 
division  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill.  This  was 
sent  as  a  vanguard  to  Leesburg,  Va.  The 
whole  Confederate  army  followed,  and  be- 
tween the  4th  and  7th  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  encamped 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Frederick,  on 
the  Monocacy  River.  There  General  Lee, 
on  the  8th,  issued  a  stirring  appeal  in  the 
form  of  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Maryland.  He  was  sorely  disappointed. 
Instead  of  a  general  uprising  in  his  favor, 
he  lost  more  men  by  desertions  than  he 
gained  by  accessions. 

When  General  McClellan  hoard  of  this 
invasion,  he  left  General  Banks  with  some 
troops  at  Washington,  and  with  about 
90,000  men  crossed  the  Potomac  above 
Washington  and  advanced  cautiously  tow- 
ards Frederick.  At  McClellan's  approach 
Lee  withdrew.  There  the  plan  for  seiz- 
ing Washington  was  discovered.  It  was 
to  take  possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  and 
open  communication  with  Richmond,  by 
way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  then, 
marching  towards  Pennsylvania,  entice 
MoClellan's  forces  in  that  direction.  At  a 
proper  time  Lee  was  to  turn  suddenly,  de- 
feat his  antagonist,  and  then  march  upon 
Washington.    See  South  Mountain. 

After  the  battle  at  Chancellobsvillb 
(7.  V.)  Lee's  army  was  strong  in  mate- 
rial and  moral  force.  Recent  successes 
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had    greatly    inspirited    it.    It   was    re-  ment.    Milroy  called  in  his  outposts  and 

organized   into    three   army   corps,    com-  prepared  to  fight,  but  before  daybreak  he 

manded   respectively    by   Generals   Long-  resolved  to  retreat.    He  spiked  his  cannon, 

street,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Ewell.    At  no  time,  drowned  his  powder,  and  was  about  to 

probably,  during  the  war  was  the  Confed-  depart,  when  the  Confederates  fell  upon 

erate  army   more   complete   in   numbers,  him. 

equipment,  and  discipline,  or  furnished  Then  began  a  race  towards  the  Potomac, 
with  more  ample  materials  for  carrying  but  the  Nationals  were  stopped  by  a  force 
on  the  conflict,  than  it  was  at  the  middle  some  miles  from  Winchester,  and  many 
of  June,  1863,  when  Lee  invaded  Mary-  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  garrison  at 
land.  According  to  Confederate  official  Harper's  Ferry  fled  across  the  river  to 
returns,  there  were  at  least  500,000  men  Maryland  Heights.  Informed  of  Lee^s 
on  the  army  rolls,  and  more  than  300,000  movement,  Hooker  moved  rapidly  nortli- 
**  present  and  fit  for  duty.**  Richmond  ward,  intent  upon  covering  WadungfcoBf 
seemed  secure  from  harm.  Vicksburg  and  while  his  cavalry  watched  the  pasMa  of 
Port  Hudson,  on  the  Mississippi,  seemed  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  national  authoritifli» 
impregnable  against  any  Natfbnal  forces  as  well  as  those  of  Maryland  and  PemMj^- 
that  might  be  employed  against  them,  vania,  were  thoroughly  aroused  by  a  mdm 
Their  European  friends  gave  them  great  of  danger.  The  President  called  (June 
encouragement,  for  there  were  strong  15)  upon  the  States  nearest  the  atpital 
manifestations  of  desires  for  the  acknowl-  for  an  aggregate  of  100,000  militia;  and 
edgment  of  the  independence  of  the  "  Con-  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  out 
federate  States  of  America.**  the  entire  militia  of  the  State.  Lee  had 
Feeling  thus  strong,  the  Confederate  au-  about  a  week  the  start  of  Hooker  in  the 
thorities  ordered  Lee  to  invade  Maryland  race  for  the  Potomac.  On  the  15th  1,500 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  force  was  now  Confederate  cavalry  dashed  across  tlie 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Hooker,  and  in  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  in  purmiit  of 
better  spirits  than  was  the  Army  of  the  Milroy's  wagon-train;  swept  up  the  Cnm- 
Potomac.  As  early  as  May  20  Hooker  berland  Valley  to  Chambersburg,  Pla.;  d» 
suspected  such  a  movement  would  be  un-  stroyed  the  railroad  in  that  vioinitjy; 
dertaken,  and  informed  the  Secretary  of  plundered  the  region  of  horses,  cattle^  and 
War.  Earlier  than  this,  Clement  C.  Bar-  other  supplies;  and,  with  fifty  Iddnapped 
clay,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  rare  oppor-  negroes,  going  back  to  Hagerstown,  waited 
tunities  for  information,  had  warned  the  for  Lee.  The  information  procured  hy  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  raiders  satisfied  I^ee  that  he  should  not 
Harrisburg  of  impending  danger,  but  they  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  he  pressed 
were  slow  to  believe  Lee  would  repeat  the  forward.  Ewell's  corps  crossed  the  Po- 
folly  of  the  previous  year.  Lee's  first  tomac  at  Williamsport,  near  Shepherds- 
movement  in  that  direction  was  to  get  town,  on  June  21  and  22,  and  swept  on  to 
Hooker  from  the  Rappahannock  by  feints  Chambersburg,  and  thence  to  the  Susque- 
and  a  real  flanking  movement.  There  was  hanna,  opposite  Columbia,  levying  contri- 
considerable  preliminary  cavalry  skir-  butions  on  the  people, 
mishing  early  in  June,  and  finally  a  The  greatest  alarm  everywhere  pre- 
cavalry  reconnoissance  by  Pleasonton  re-  vailed.  It  was  believed  that  Harrisburg 
vealed  the  fact  of  Loe*s  grand  move-  and  Philadelphia  would  soon  be  entered 
ment.  Hooper  supposed  he  would  follow  by  the  Confederates,  and  vast  quantities 
liis  route  of  the  previous  year,  and  was  of  valuable  property  were  sent  north  from 
watching  and  guarding  the  fords  of  the  the  latter  city  for  safety.  Even  New  York 
Rappahannock,  when  TjCC  projected  liis  seemed  menaced.  The  remainder  of  Lee*8 
riglit  wing,  under  Ewell,  through  the  Blue  army  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  24th 
Ridge  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  at  and  25th,  and  pressed  on  after  Ewell 
Strasburg.  He  pushed  down  the  valley  towards  the  Susquehanna.  Hooker's 
to  Winchester,  where  General  Milroy  was  army,  now  fully  100,000  strong,  crossed  the 
in  command  of  nearly  10,000  men,  on  the  river  at  Edwards's  Ferry.  Regarding 
evening  of  June  13,  having  marched  70  Harper's  Ferry,  at  that  moment,  of  little 
miles  in  three  days.    It  was  a  bold  move-  account,  he  asked  for  the  abandonment 
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of  that  Ticinity  hy  1 1,000  NaiioDal  troops* 
Tbe  general'! ii'Chief  (Hi^^'f^cit)  would  not 
consent,  and  Hixiker,  at  hid  own  request, 
ujts  at  once  relieved  of  his  command,  and 
was  superseded  by  Gen.  George  C.  Meade 
on  June  28. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,   1804,  Mary- 
land was  invaded  by  the  Confederates  for 


Baltimore  and  Washington.  Tlie  raid  ha<l 
a  twofold  purj»oa«y — to  draw  troops  from 
before  I'elersburg  for  the  defence  of  VVaeli- 
ington,  and  to  plunder.  When  informed 
of  it,  General  Grant  sent  the  Cth  Corpa  ' 
to  protect  Washington.  Meanwhile  Gen. 
Lew.  Wallace  (then  in  command  of  the 
Middle  De|>artment,  with  his  headquarters 
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the  third  time.  The  Confederate  General 
Ejirly  had  l»een  gathering  troops  for  the 
pijqio#e  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
with  from  15,000  to  20,000  men,  of  all 
arms,  he  swept  rapidly  down  the  valley 
townrds  William  sport.  General  Sigel,  too 
weak  to  resist,  fled  into  Maryland,  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  stores,  and  General  Weber, 
in  comma'nd  at  Harper's  Ferry,  retired  to 
Maryland  Heights.  Early  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Williarn«port,  and  pushing  on 
to  Hagerstown»  July  fi,  1864,  levied  a  con- 
tribution on  the  inhabitants  there  of  $20,- 
000.  Then  hi*  Imstened  on  to  Frederick,  an 
the  Monoeacy  River,  and  threatened  both 


in  Baltimore)  had  proceeded  from  that 
city,  with  a  few  troopa  hastily  collected, 
to  confront  the  invaders.  Gen,  E,  B,  Ty- 
ler was  then  at  the  railway  bridge  over 
the  Monoeucy  with  about  1,000  men.  Wal- 
lace went  to  Tyler's  camp,  saw  the  ne- 
cessity for  prompt  and  energetic  action, 
and  chose  a  commanding  position  on  the 
ea»t  side  of  the  Monocacy  for  the  concen- 
tration of  his  forces.  On  the  0th  he 
fought  the  hosts  of  Early  desperately  not 
far  from  Frederick.  He  had  h«?en  joined 
by  a  portion  of  Rickett's  brigade,  frora 
the  advance  of  the  0th  Corps,  Thi»^  hand- 
ful of  men,  after  lighting  overwhelming 
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numbers  eight  hours,  was  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  when  Early  pushed  on  towards 
Washington.  The  vanquished  Nationals 
had  really  won  a  victory,  for  they  had  de- 
tained the  Confederates  long  enough  that 
evening  to  allow  the  0th  and  19th  Corps 
to  reach  and  secure  the  national  capital. 

When  Early  perceived  this  he  pushed 
across  the  Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry 
with  a  large  amount  of  plunder,  closely 
pursued  by  General  Wright  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  He  was  struck  by  the  Na- 
tionals at  Snicker's  Ferry  and  at  Snicker's 
Cap,  and  sharp  skirmishes  ensued.  At 
Ashby's  Gap  there  was  also  a  brisk 
skirmish,  and  in  two  encounters  the  Na- 
tionals lost  about  500  men.  Early  moved 
up  the  valley  as  if  continuing  his  retreat, 
when  General  Wright,  handing  his  com- 
mand over  to  "General  Crook,  returned  to 
Washington.  Meanwhile  General  Averill, 
with  a  considerable  force,  moved  towards 
Winchester,  and  near  that  place  he  fought 
the  Confederates,  July  20,  three  hours. 
They  lost  400  men  (about  200  of  them 
made  prisoners),  with  four  guns.  AverilTs 
loss  was  about  200.  It  was  supposed 
Early  was  moving  up  the  valley,  but 
Crook,  marching  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Winchester,  soon  afterwards  encounterecl 
him  in  heavy  force,  and  he  was  driven 
back,  July  23,  to  Martinsburg,  with  a 
loss  of  1,200  men.  Early  sent  3,000  cav- 
alry, under  General  McCausland,  to  make 
a  plundering  and  devastating  raid  in  the 
direction  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  swept 
over  the  country  in  eccentric  lines,  bewil- 
dering its  defenders,  and  on  July  30  enter- 
ed the  defenceless  and  partly  deserted 
village  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  inhabitants  $200,000  in  gold  or 
$500,000  in  "greenbacks"  (paper  cur- 
rency) as  a  tribute  to  insure  the  town 
against  destruction.  The  tribute  was  not 
offered,  and  two-thirds  of  the  town  was 
laid  in  ashes.  No  time  was  given  for  the 
removal  of  the  sick,  infirm,  women,  or  chil- 
dren. General  Averill,  with  2,000  cavalry, 
was  soon  after  the  raiders.  He  drove  them 
across  the  Potomac  with  such  blows  that 
they  did  not  stop  to  plunder  and  destroy. 
Mosby,  another  guerilla  chief,  dashed 
across  the  Potomac  and  carried  off  a  few 
horsemen.  Averill  pursued  the  Confed- 
erates up  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
attacked  and  defeated  them,  Aug.  4,  1864, 


at  Moorfield,  captured  their  guns,  trains, 
and  500  men,  with  a  loss  to  himself  of 
fifty  men.  Grant  now,'  to  prote(*t  Wash- 
ington from  seizure,  and  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  from  invasion,  consolidated 
several  departments,  calling  the  organ- 
ization the  Middle  Division.  General 
Sherman  was  assigned  to  its  command, 
Aug.  7,  1864,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his 
duties,  at  the  head  of  over  30,000  troops. 
Sec  United  States,  Maryland,  in  vol.  ix. 

GOVERNORS  UNDER  THE  BALTIHORES  (Pro- 
prietary). 


I/eonard  Calvert.. 
Tbomas  GrecDO... 
William  Stono.... 


Josias  Fendall 

Philip  CalverL 

CharleB  (^alvert 

Thomas  Notloy 

Charlog  Ix>rd  Baltimore. . 


1637  to  1647 

1A47  '*  1648 

1648  **  1654 

1664  ««  1668 

1658  *'  1660 

1660  "  1662 

1662  "  1676 

1677  **  1680 

1681  "  1680 


1690  to  1602 
1602  *«  169S 


UNDER  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  (Royal). 

John  Coode  and  the  Protestant  associa- 
tion  

Sir  Lionel  Copley 

Francis  Nicholson 

Nathaniel  Bluckstone 

Thomas  Trench 

John  Seymour 

Edward  Lloyd « 

John  Hart 


1604  *«  1606 
1096  "  1702 
1708  "  1704 
1704  «*  1708 
1700  "  1718 
1714  "  1715 


UNDER  THE  BALTIHORES  RESTORED  (Proprietary). 

John  Hart 1716  to  1710 

Charles  Calvert 1720  "  1728 

Benedict  L.  Calvert 1727  "1780 

Samuel  Ogle 1781  "1732 

Charles.  lA>n\  Baltimore 1782  "  1733 

Samuel  Ogle 1734  "  1741 

Thomas  Bladen 1742  **  1745 

Samuel  Oglo I74e  "  1751 

Benjamin  Tasker 1762 

Horatio  Sharpe 1753  to  17(B 

Robert  Eden 1760  **  1774 


UNDER  THE  CONTINKNTAL  CONGRESa 

Thomas  Johnson 1777  to  1770 

Thomas  Sim  I^e 1780  "  1782 

William  Paca 1783  »•  1784 

William  Smallwood 1785  "  1788 


UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


John  E.  Howard 

George  Plater 

Thomas  Sim  I,ee 

John  H.  Stone 

John  Henry 

Benjamin  Ogle 

John  F.  Mercer 

Robert  I^owie 

Robert  Wright 

Edward  Lloyd 

Robert  Bfiwie 

T/>vln  Winder 

Charles  Ridpely 

Charles  W.  (Joldslmrongh. 

Samup]  Spring , 

Samuol  Stevens,  Jr. 

Joseph  Kent 

Daniel  Martin 
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1789  to  1790 
1781  »•  1792 
1703  «*  1794 
1706  «*  1T97 

1798 
1799  to  1801 
1802  *'  IMS 
1804  "  1806 
1806  "  1808 
1809  "  1810 
1811  "  1812 
1818  "  1814 
1816  "  1817 
1818  "  1819 
1820  "  1822 
1823  <*  1826 
1826  *•  1828 

1829 
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GOTERNOBS   UNDER  THE   CONSTITUTION'— Con- 


Ifkabl  MftrtiD,, ........ 

fl«arge  Htiwajni,  .*...,. 
Jimt't,  ThtiUHk£. . , , , 

Wliltom  Q  nijBoq  , . , , . . 
FmuGifl  TLldcph^  . .  ^  - . « , 
TbofiibiB  Qr  PrttU , . . .  ^ . . 
Pbiliti  F.  TbonMia^ . .  - . . 
^Aoctk  U  ijowe. . ...,.,. 

ThoiHAA  W.  Lifoo. . . . . . 

TboRUfl  E.  Hickfli, . . . . . 

Tliomos  SvrAbti . , 

OdoB  Bowto. , , 

W.I'.  WtiyU. 

Jattm  B.  Crutitufl .,.,.. 
Jolm  l^iCe  Carroll 

tkibert  IL  Mt^lJUie. . , . , 

Eltba  K.  JackwD 

Fmiil^  Bit>wi]. ......... 

Umyd  l>otf niioB^ « , 

Jfuha  W.  Smltb.. *..... 
K4ttm  WiMlldd..w..^- 


T«^. 


1S33  »  18J£ 


11 N  IT  K 1 1  ST.ITKS  SEN  ATt)  IW. 


Chftriefl  Carroll 

Inbu  Henry. ......,...,,.,. 

fikbard  F&tl3, ..  p ......... , 

Jo^D  Engsr  Howard.  ......< 

Jftfiie^  |i»yil ,,,.,*, 

WiEllam  HiDdmsn. 

Koben  Wrij^hl,  .,,,..„,.,„ 

SuDuel  Sni  Lth. ,,,.,,. 

fhiHp  R«*d... .,...., ...... 

JUii»ert  flenrf  (kildMiuraugb. 
Bebert  G.  HAri*«T, .......... 

Alexutder  C-  Hau400  .  * . .  ^ . . 
Bdw»ril  Uofd. ............. 

WlUijua  FinkDQj . . , 

hmuel  Smilt). . .  ^  * . . , , , 

Inklfil  F.  Chan)b?r8<. ...... 

|M«|>h  Sdfil............... 

iMbmtt  Henry  Oo]ibiborDiiglL 

John  S-  Spence . . . , , 

Wilt  ia  m  D-  MemclL  ....... 

John  F^  Korr .............. 

Junes  A.  Peaf£«. , , .  ^  ^ , .  ^ , . . 

Rererdjr  Jwbntoti. . , 

DaTid  8l«wiirL.  ,,,„,....„. 
Ttaomaa  G.  TratL ........... 

Aothooy  Ernnedr, , 

TlidiQia«  B.  HrclciL  ..,...,.,. 

JolmAXCpeswell. 

Rsranl^  Joliiiiiib. ........,, 

WIlllBta  PiDcknejF  Wbyta... 

Gtm^  Vtcltisn. 

Wmimm  T.  HAioaiOil........ 

G«»rg«  R,  DeooUli 

Wtll|«m  Pmckney  Whjte.., 
Jam^^^i  fl  nroamio, .......... 

Ari  hor  P.  Gfimwq. .,,.,.... 

£r>b»^i^  K  WSlMD. «««..», 
Charted  H,  OibiOlt....,...,. 

Gwr^fi  L  WaJ  I  i  ngtoa ....... 

LcKiia  f'l  MrromM. .,,....,. 

Arthar  P.  C*ormKii. ...... « , • 

tiidDr  Rayner .... ......... 


Jio,  nf  CnngHH. 


iBt  to   2d 

m  '•  UU 
m  "  4tlj 
4ib  ''  7tb 
fiib  ''  ab 
eUi  *•  7tb 
7  Lb  '*  !»tb 
Sth  ^'  I3ih 
»tb  <>  12Lh 
13Lb  <«  lAlh 

Utli  t«  15th 
]€tti  ''  IQili 

mu  '*  nth 

JTLh 
19tb  to  :Od 

2aa   *'  2Fjtb 

334    <^^tb 

y4Lb  ''  aaui 

3Atb  *'  OBtb 
mu  *"  t7tb 
38lb  ''  a7Lb 
3J}tb  ''  3C>Lb 
3i8i 

31M  lo  34  tb 
scLb  ' '  asib 
3Tth  *^  38  Lb 

aeth 

mh  tfl  40tb 

40Lb 
40111  to  4^ 
4]Bt  "  43d 
43d     ''  4St{i 

44(b  ^*  mh 
4IItb  "  40th 
*7th  ^'Sfiih 
4*tb  »♦  sad 
ftSd  **  5Sth 
fi«th  ^'  S7Lb 
^eUi  ''  l!«tb 

fiatb  ** 

58ih  " 


during  1867-82  was  on  the  staflf  of  various 
Chicago  dailies.  While  tariflf  editor  of 
the  Inter-Ocran,  of  Chicago,  he  wrote  A 
Tariff  Sintorif  of  the  Untied  States.  He 
tiii*d  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  17,  1903. 

liaaon,  Geosoe,  statesman;  bom  in 
1^  '^im  ^**^^*^  t'OUQtj,  Va.,  iu  172^;  was  a  firm 
1S42  "  1JJ44  patriot  and  able  statesman.  In  1769  he 
i^  ;;  }SJJ  **^®w  "P  ^^^  non-iinportation  resolutions 
1^1  **  i%^  which  W'iiNhingttjn  presented  to  the  Vir- 
iflJS  !1 1^1  ginia  Assembly,  and  which  were  unani- 
igg4  mously  adopt(]d.  He  also  wrote  a  pow- 
\^l  crful  tract  against  the  claim  of  the 
1874  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies 
without  their  consent.  At  a  meeting  of 
iBSo'^iBsa  the  inbabitanta  of  Fairfax,  July  18,  1774, 
18S4  *'  imi  he  offered  twenty- four  resolutions  re- 
lao-i  *'  i«o(j  viewing  the  whole  ground  of  the  pending 
i»9®  '^  vjm  controversy;  recommended  a  general  con- 
jytiH  &ress;  and  ur^ed  the  non-intercourse  pol- 
~^~  icy.  In  1775  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia committee  of  safety     and  in   1776 


ism 

1«75 
ISTfl  to  IS79 


m»4 


17S3IO1703  ^®    drafted    the    Declaration    of    Rights 

i7«i  **  1797  and  State  c,H>iistitution  of  Virginia,  which 

il^  ^*  i«S  ^'^^^  adopttnl   unanimoualy.     In    1777   he 

r,m  "  IBOO  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress, 

im  'm^  ^"^  *°  ^^®^  ^®  ^**  *  leading  member  of 

i§tt>  *M«J5  the  convention  which  framed  the  national 

im  "  im  ^''^"^ti  tut  ion.     In  that   body   he  opposed 

j8ifi  every  measure  which  tended  to  the  per- 

iHiJ^^MSfi  petufltion    of    slavery.      Dissatisfied   with 

i8'i0  ''  jS'ja  the  Conatitution,  he  declined  to  sign  it, 

imSitm  ^^^'  ^°  eonneetion  with  Patrick   Henry, 

ism  '■  i«37  led  the  opposition  to  it  in  the  convention 

1^*5  "  iSo  °^  Virginia.     He  also  declined  the  oflice 

183a  ^'  iMR  of  United  States  Sen n tot  to  which  he  was 

Im  ■*  i8?-a  *^'^^**^'^^     Jefferson  wrote  of  Miiaon        He 

1845  ^'  mg  was  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom, 

iSM^i^iasT  °^   expansive   mind,    profound    judgment, 

1857  "^  iH<jri  cogent    u  argument,  learned  in  the  lore 

isS  ''  ifiS  ^^  ^"^  form  of  Constitution,  and  earnest 

iBGR  *■  ims  ^®r  the  t fpublit'un  change  on  democratic 

\m  '^  ifl7?  P^^^^^P^^"^-"    H®  ^^®^  *^  Fairfax  county, 

18C9  "  1875  Va.,  Oct.  7,  1792.    A  statue  of  Mason  oc- 

iK?a  *'  i»70  cupies  a  pedestal  on  Crawford's  monument 

1  a7  "i   "1  SRi 

1819  **  isflfi  f*f  Washington  in  Richmond,  Va. 
1H81  '*  Vim       Maaon,     .Fame^     Murray,     legislator; 

lA^ii  ^»  liST  born  on  Mason's  Island,  Fairfax  co.^  Va,» 

1807 -1W3  Nov.  3,  1T98;  graduated  at  the  UnivorBitv 

is<i3*<J_  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S18;  begRn  the  prac- 

i$m  ' '  —  tioe  of  law  in   1820;   served  in  the  Vir- 


M&son,  C11ARLE8.  See  ifAsoN' AND  Dixon,    pinia   House   of   Delegates   from    1826   t<i 

Mason,    DAvri>    Hastinos,    journalist;     1S32,  was  a  timuiIht  nf  Cniiirrm^  frnm  1837 

bom  in  Fbiladelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,   1829;    to  1839;  and  United  States  Senator  from 

studied    ;H    V^*l^*    ^*'>llc>K'?^    was   editor   of    1847  until  expelled  in  July,  1861.    Senator 

the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier;  and    Mason  was  the  author  of  the  Fuomvi 
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BtAVB  Law   (q.  t\) ;  an  actire  leader  in   ju^iify  him  in  seizing  tbcae  men  on 
the  disunion   movement   in   1800-61;   and    Trent  and  transferring  them  to  hi« 
a    member   of    the    Confederate   Congreia.    Ve«ael,  he  went  out  in  search  of  her.     H« 
He  died  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  April  28,    found  her  on  Nov.  8,  and  brought  her 
1871.  by  "firing  a  shell  across  her  bow.     The 

Early  in  the  career  of  the  Confederate    he  sent  Lieutenant  Fairfax,  a  kinsman 
government   they   t^ent  diplomatic   agents   Mason,  on  board  the  Trent  to  demand 
to  European  courts  who  proved  to  be  in-   the  captain  the  delivery  of  the  ambassadon 
competent.     Then   the  government  under*    and  their  secretaries  to  Captain  Wilkes, 
took  to  correct  the  mistake  by  sending  two        The  officers  of  the  Trent  protested,  and 
of   their    ablest    men    to    represent    their    the  ambassadors  refused  to  lejive  the  shi| 
cause  at  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  aad    unless  forced  by  physical  power  to  do  so. 
France  respectively*    These  were  James  M.    Lieutenant  Greer  and  a  few  marines  were 

sent  to  help  Fairfax,  who  then  took  Mason 
by  the  shoulders  and  placed  him  in  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  8an  Jacinto.  Then  the 
lieutenant  returned  to  Slidell.  Tlie  pas- 
sengers were  greatly  excited.  They  gather- 
ed around  him,  some  making  contemptuous 
allusions  to  the  lieutenant,  and  even  cry- 
ing out  "Shoot  himT*  The  daughter  of 
Slidell  slapped  Fairfax  in  the  face  three 
times  as  she  clung  to  the  neck  of  her 
father.  The  marines  were  called,  and  Sli-J 
dell  and  the  two  secretaries  were  com'«S 
pelled  to  go.  The  captive  ambassadors 
were  conveyed  to  Boston  and  lodged  in 
Fort  Warren  as  prisoners  of  state.  The 
British  government  pronounced  the  act 
of  Wilkes  R  "  great  outrage,"  though  in 
exact  accordance  with  their  code  of  in« 
temational  law  as  expounded  by  their  J 
judges  and  publicists:  and  the  British 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  John  Slidell,  of  government  prepared  for  war  on  tli^ 
Louisiana,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  United  States.  It  did  not  wait  for  diplo 
the  scheme  for  reopening  the  African  matic  correspondence,  but  made  extenaivf 
slave-trade.  These  ambassadors,  each  ac-  preparations  for  hostilities  before  sending 
companied  by  a  secretary  of  legation,  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  release  of 
left  Charleston  Harbor  on  a  stormy  night  the  prisoners.  The  Tory  papers  abus 
(Oct,  12,  1861),  eluded  the  blockading  the  American  government  without  stint 
squadron,  and  landed  in  Havana,  Cuba,  While  these  preparations  were  going  on 
where  they  were  cordially  greeted  by  the  and  Congress  and  other  legislative  bodic 
British  consul  and  other  sympathizers,  were  thanking  Captain  Wilkes,  the  Unite 
There  they  embarked  for  St.  Thomas  on  the  States  government,  acting  upon  the  wi» 
British  mail -steamer  Trent ,  intending  to  counsel  of  President  Lincoln,  and  true 
go  to  England  in  the  regular  packet  from  its  long-cherished  principles  concernin 
the  latter  port*  While  the  vessel  was  on  the  sacredness  of  neutrality,  proceeded  ta 
her  way  to  St,  Thomas,  and  when  off  disavow  the  act  of  Wilkes  and  to  reteast^ 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  she  fell  in  the  prisoners.  They  were  placed  on  l>oar 
with  the  American  war  ship  San  Jadnio,  a  British  vessel,  and  went  to  England 
Capt.  CHARtEfl  Wilkes  (9,  t?.),  then  on  where  they  were  treated  with  marked  cold^ 
his  way  home  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  nesa.  The  Tx>ndon  TimcJt,  which  had  teeme 
Ho  had  touched  at  Havana,  where  he  heard  with  abuse  of  the  Americans  because  of  th 
of  the  movement  of  the  Confederate  am-  arrest,  now  declareii  that  the  ambassador 
basaadors,  Satisfied  that  the  English  rule  were  **  worthless/*  and  added,  "  England 
eonccrning  neutrals  and  belligerents  would    would  have  done  as  much  for  two  negroes.! 
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ICason,  Jebemiah,  legislator;  bom  in  "MaBon,  John,  founder  of  New  Hamp- 
Lebanon^  Conn.,  April  27,  1768;  grad-  shir^;  bom  in  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  Elng- 
uated  at  Yale  College  in  1788;  admitted  land;  commanded  an  expedition  to  subdue 
to  the  bar  in  1791;  and  b^an  prac-  a  rebellion  in  the  Hebrides  in  1610,  and 
tice  in  Westmoreland,  N.  H.  He  was  At-  went  to  Newfoundland  as  governor  in 
tomey-Creneral  in  1802,  and  from  1813  1616.  He  surveyed  the  island,  made  a 
to  1817  was  United  States  Senator.  For  map  of  it  (published  in  1626),  and  wrote 
many  years  he  was  in  the  New  Hamp-  a  description  of  it.  In  1617  he  explored 
shire  legislature,  and  was  the  author  of   the   New   England   coasts,   and   obtained 

from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  a  tract  of 
land  there  in  1622.  With  Femando 
Gorges,  he  procured  a  patent  for  another 
tract  (see  Maine),  and  sent  a  colony 
there  in  1623.  In  1620  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  domain  which  he  called 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
quired, with  Gorges,  another  tract,  which 
embraced  the  country  around  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  and  in  1631  Mason,  Gorges,  and 
others  formed  a  company  for  trading  with 
the  natives  of  New  England  and  to  make 
settlements  there.  In  1633  Mason  became 
a  member  of  the  council  for  New  England 
and  its  vice-president.  He  was  also  judge 
of  the  courts  of  Hampshire,  England,  in 
1665,  and  in  October  was  appointed  vice- 
admiral  of  New  England.  He  died,  in 
London,  in  December,  1635,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Mason's 
heirs  sold  his  rights  in  the  province 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1691  to  Samuel 
Allan. 

Mason,  John,  Indian  fighter;  bom  in 
England  in  1600;  served  as  a  soldier  under 
Fairfax  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  in- 
vited by  that  leader  to  join  his  standard 
in  the  civil  war.  He  came  to  America 
in  1630,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Dorchester.  Captain  Mason  led  the 
white  and  Indian  troops  against  the  Pe- 
quods  near  the  Mystic  in  1637  (see  Pe- 
QUOD  War),  and  was  soon  afterwards 
made  major-general  of  the  Connecticut 
forces,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1672.  He  was  a  magis- 
an  able  report  on  the  Virginia  resolutions  trate  from  1642  until  1668,  and  deputy- 
touching  the  MissouBi  CoMPBOMiSE  (q.  v.).  governor  from  1660  to  1670.  He  went  to 
In  1837  he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  un-  Saybrook  after  the  Pequod  War  at  the  re- 
til  he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  quest  of  the  settlers,  and  in  1659  removed 
extensively    engaged    in    his    profession;    to  Norwich. 

but  he  was  little  known,  personally,  out  Mason,  John  Young,  diplomatist;  bora 
of  New  England.  His  mind  was  clear,  in  Greenville  county,  Va.,  April  18,  1799; 
logical,  and  extremely  vigorous,  the  char-  graduated  at  the  University  of  North 
aeteristics  of  which,  Webster  said,  were  Carolina  in  1816;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
''real  greatness,  strength,  and  sagacity."  1819;  member  of  Congress  in  1831-37; 
He  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1848.  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  dis- 
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trict  court  of  Virginia,  and  subsequently 
of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Tyler;  Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Polk.  In  1853 
President  Pierce  appointed  him  United 
States  minister  to  France.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Oct.  3,  1859. 

Mason,  Lowell,  composer;  bom  in 
MedAeld,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1792;  at  an  early 
age  became  a  teacher  and  composer  of 
music,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction and  led  choirs  and  musical  as- 
sociations. In  1821  he  published  in  Bos- 
ton his  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection 
of  Church  MusiCy  which  was  so  successful 
that  he  returned  north  and  settled  in 
Boston,  where,  in  1827,  he  began  the  in- 
struction of  classes  in  vocal  music.  He 
taught  juvenile  classes  gratuitously  on 
the  Pestalozzian  system,  and  published 
many  collections  of  music,  glee-books,  etc. 
In  connection  with  Professors  Park  and 
Phelps,  he  complied  a  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship^  published 
in  1858.  He  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
11,  1872. 

Mason,  Rufus  Osgood;  born  in  Sul- 
livan, N.  H.,  Jan.  22,  1830;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1854,  naval  surgeon  1861- 
64;  author  of  Telepathy  and  the  Sub- 
liminal Self,  etc.  He  died  in  1903.  See 
Hypnotism,  Educational  Usbs  of. 


Mason,  Stevens  Thomson,  le^latorj 
bom  in  Stafford  county,  Va.,  1760;  was 
educated  at  the  Ck)llege  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  held 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Virginia  troops. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a 
brigadier-general.  In  the  Virginia  House 
of  Representatives  he  was  conspicuous; 
also  in  the  convention  in  Virginia  in  1788 
to  consider  the  national  Constitution.  He 
took  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  (see  Jat,  John),  and  was 
United  States  Senator  from  1794  until 
his  death  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  10, 
1803.  Mr.  Mason  was  distinguished  for 
oratory,  and  was  very  popular. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  the  disputed 
boundary-line  between  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia — the  border-line  between  the  free 
and  the  slave  States — fixed  by  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  English 
mathematicians  and  surveyors  employed 
for  the  purpose,  between  1763  and  1767. 
In  the  debates  on  slavery  before  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri,  John  Randolph  used 
the  words  "  Mason  and  Dixon's  line "  as 
figurative  of  the  division  between  the  two 
systems  of  labor.  The  press  and  the  poli- 
ticians echoed  it;  and  in  that  connection 
it  was  used  until  the  destruction  of  slavery 
by  the  Civil  War. 

Mason  and  Slidell  Affair.  See  Tbent, 
The;  Mason,  James  Murray. 
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Massachusetts,  State  of,  one  of  the  America,  where  they  might  worship  God 

original    thirteen    States   of    the    Union;  with  perfect  freedom.     Having  made  ar- 

foilnded    by    English    Puritans    who    fled  rangements  with  the  Plymouth  Company 

from    persecution     (see    Puritans).     Its  for  planting  a  settlement,  and  for  funds 

shores   were   probably   visited   by   North-  with  some  rx)ndon  merchants,  they  went 

men  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  from  Delftshaven  to  England,  and  sailed 

tury    (see  Northmen),  and  possibly  So-  for  America  from  Plymouth  in  the  May- 

bastian  Cabot  saw  them  (1498),  and  also  flower,    of    180    tons*    burden,    on    Sept 

Verrazano    (1524).     The  shores  wore  ex-  17   (N.  S.),  and,  after  a  stormy  passage, 

plored  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold    (1602),  arrived  at  Cape  Cod  in  November.     Seek- 

Samuel    Champlain     (1604),    and    John  inp   a   good    landing-place,   tho  company, 

Smith    (1614);    but  the   first   permanent  101   in  number  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 

European    settlement   was    made   on    the  dren  —  did    not    leave    the    vessel    until 

shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  by  some  English  Dec.  22   (N.  S.),  when  they  landed  on  a 

Non-conformists,  who,  calling  themselves  rock  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  built 

"  Pilgrims,"  had  fled  from  England  to  Hoi-  some  lopr-liuts  in  the  snow,  and  called  the 

land,  sojourned  there  a  few  years,  formed  nide  village  New  Plymouth.    In  the  cabin 

a  church  at  Leyden,  and  in  1620  came  to  of  the  Mayflower  the  men  had  drawn  up 
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soon  attempted;  but  the  little  colony  at 
New  Plymouth  suffered  much  at  times 
until  1623,  when  they  were  blessed  with  a 
bountiful  harvest.  The  community  sys- 
tem of  labor  was  abandoned,  and  in  1627 
the  colonists  dissolved  their  partnership 
with  the  London  merchants,  and  became 
sole  proprietors  of  the  soil.  As  the  Pil- 
grims could  not  obtain  a  patent,  they 
quietly  lived  under  their  own  simple  form 
of  government  and  prospered.  An  Eng- 
glish  company  obtained  a  grant  of  terri- 
tory on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  sent  over 
John  Endicott  {q.  r.),  with  100  settlers, 
who  seated  themselves  at  Naumkeag,  now 
Salem. 

In  March,  1029,  King  Charles  I.  gave  a 
cliarter  to  a  number  of  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential Englishmen,  confirming  a  former 
and  signed  a  form  of  government  —  a  grant  to  others,  to  a  domain  in  America, 
solemn  compact — by  which  they  were  to  with  whom  they  became  associated,  and 
be  ruled  (see  Pilgrims),  and  chose  John  superadded  the  power  of  government.  It 
Cabveb  iq.  17.)  governor  for  one  year,  was  similar  to  the  Virginia  charter  (see 
Cold,  exposure,  and  poor  food  caused  a  Virginia),  and  erected  the  patentees  and 
sickness  that  swept  away  nearly  one-half  their  associates  into  a  corporation  by  the 
their  number  in 
four  months.  Car- 
ver was  among 
the  victims,  and 
WnxiAM  Brad- 
ford {q.  V.)  was 
his  successor. 
Their  spiritual 
leader  was  Elder 
WnxiAM  Brew- 
ster {q.  t?.). 
They  made  a 
treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  Mas- 
SASorr  iq.  v,), 
sachem  of  the 
surrounding  Ind- 
ians, and  it  was 
long  maintained 
inviolate.  In 
petty  hostilities 
with  other  chiefs, 
Capt.  Miles 
Standish  iq. 
v.),  A  valiant  sol- 
dier, was  very 
useful. 

Other  Puritans 
joined    the    Pil- 
grims, and  other 
settlements   were 
VL-— I 
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name  of  the  Governor  and   Company  of  j^ssembly  of  all  the  freemen  and   9t 

Ma^sachuBctts  Bay,  in  New  England.    Tlie  holders,  to  be  heki  quarterly.     The  rigb 

a  Hairs  of  the  company  and  the  colony  were  of  Englishmen  were  ftecnred  to  the  c 

tu  be  ninnn^Td  hv  a  governor,  deputygov-  nigt^t  but  the  m«nHfr»ment  of  the  lo<.^l  j 


TTl 


UL 


cirrrixii  tk«  CKoas  ocr  of  thk  k^glub  tl^o. 

emor,  and  eighteen  asBiBtants,  or  magis-    emment  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
tratea,  the  latter  to  hold  monthly  courts^    corporation  in  England.     No  royal   negi^l 
The  more  im|>ortant  laws  of  the  colony    tive  was  reserved  in  the  enactments  of^q| 
were  to  be  enacted  by  a  General  Court  of   com  pan  v.     Nothing  was  said  about  reli- 
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gion.    The  company  was  organized  under 
the  charter  by  the  appointment  of  Mat- 
thew   Cradock    governor,    and    Timothy 
Goffe  deputy-governor — ^two  wealthy  Lon- 
don merchants.    The  executive  administra- 
tion  of  the  colony  was  intrusted  to  John 
Kiicli<;K>tt,  a  i!  sis  ted  by  twelve  councillors — 
P  seven  to  be  named  by  the  company,  two  to 
be  mUQt&4  by  the  old  planters,  and  these 
nine  to  »e1eel  three  more.    The  settlement 
%^as  called  **  London's  Plantation."   Every 
'Stockholder  who  should  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica at  hiB  own  oost  was  to  receive  fifty 
aerea   of  land    for  each  member  of  his 
f^mi^j,  and  the  same  tor  each  indentured 
•ervant  he  carried  with  him.    The  charter 
mnd  the  governin<?iit  were  soon  transferred 
froro   Etigland   to  Massachusetts,   and   a 
rge  emigration  ensued  in  1629-30. 
Late  in  1634,  while  Dudley  was  govem- 
,  John  Endicott,  incited  by  Roger  Will- 
,  caused  the  red  cross  of  St.  (George 
be  eut  out  of  the  military  standard  of 
land   used   at  Salem,  because  he  re- 
rd*^  it  as  a  "relic  of  Anti-Christ,"  it 
ving  been  given  by  the  pope  to  a  former 
of  England  as  an  ensign  of  victory, 
e    had    m   worked   upon   the   minds   of 
laoy  citizenB  of  Salem  that  they  refused 
follow    the    standard   with   the   cross 
ipon    it.     At  about  that  time  the  Brit- 
government,  jealous  of  the   indepen- 
I  spirit  manifested  in  Massachusetts, 
tched  its  development  with  great  vigil- 
lee,  and  thf^  enemies  of  the  colony  point- 
to  thii  mutitntion  of  the  standard  as 
Icnce  of  dinloyalty  to  the  crown.     It 
simply  loyalty  to  bigotry.    The  whole 
of   the    aet  was    theological,   not 
^icrI;   but   the  royalists  chose  to  in- 
pret   it  other ^nse,  and  it  was  one  of 
[e  reaeons  for  tyrannical  action  towards 
colony   when  orders  were   issued   to 
authonlies  of  Massachusetts  to  pro- 
their  charter  before  the  privy  coun- 
in  England.    At  a  Court  of  Assistants 
^t    Boston    complaint   was   made    of   the 
mutilntioti   of   the  standard,   for  trouble 
with    the    homi?    government   was   antici- 
ted.     The  en  if  ^-bearer  was  summoned 
before  the  court.    Afterwards  the  assist- 
ants met  at  the  governor's  house  to  ad- 
vise about  the  defacing,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  write  to  England  about  the  matter. 

Endicott  was,  after  three  months'  longer 
delibermtian,  called  to  answer  for  the  act. 
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The  court  could  not  agree  whether  all  the 
ensigns  should  be  laid  aside,  as  many 
would  not  follow  them  with  the  cross 
visible.  The  commissioners  of  military 
affairs  ordered  all  the  ensigns  to  be  put 
away.  Nothing  more  was  done  in  the 
matter  then.  Two  years  later  there  was 
more  trouble  about  the  colors.  Henry 
Vane  was  elected  governor  (163C),  and 
fifteen  ships  in  the  harbor  having  arrived 
with  passengers,  the  seamen  commemo- 
rated his  election  by  a  volley  of  great 
guns.  But,  the  ensigns  being  "  laid  away,** 
the  fort  in  Boston  could  not  acknowl- 
edge the  compliment  by  displaying  colois. 
The  English  sailors  accused  the  colonists 
of  treason,  and  the  ship-masters  requested 
the  governor  to  spread  the  King's  colors 
at  the  fort,  because  the  question  of  their 
loyalty  might  be  raised  in  England.  The 
magistrates  were  all  persuaded  that  the 
cross  in  the  colors  was  idolatrous,  and 
the  governor  dissimulated  by  pretending 
that  he  had  no  colors.  The  ship-masters 
offered  to  lend  him  theirs,  and  this  was 
accepted  as  a  compromise  with  the  con- 
sciences of  the  authorities,  they  arguing 
that,  as  the  fort  was  the  King's,  the  colors 
might  be  displayed  there  at  his  peril. 

At  the  request  of  the  General  Court,  the 
Rev.  John  Cotton  {q.  v.)  drew  up  the 
first  code  of  laws  of  Massachusetts.  They 
were  taken  entirely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  was  found  that  they  were  not 
adapted  to  a  state  of  society  so  different 
from  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  Roman  as  well  as  the 
Jewish  laws,  drew  up  a  code  which  was 
substituted  for  Cotton's  in  1641.  The  first 
article  of  this  code  provided  that  the 
rights  of  person  and  property  vested  in  the 
citizen  should  be  inviolate,  except  by  ex- 
press law,  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
"  Word  of  God."  Governor  Winthrop  did 
not  approve  of  Mr.  Ward's  adaptation  of 
Greek  and  Roman  laws.  He  thought  it 
better  that  the  laws  should  be  taken  from 
the  Scriptures  rather  than  "  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  those 
heathen  commonwealths."  Tlie  "  Body  of 
Liberties"  compiled  by  Mr.  Ward  was 
really  the  first  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

In  1651  Roger  Williams  and  John 
Clarke  were  appointed  agents  to  seek  in 
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f    I   'and    a    confirmation    of    the    Rhode    who    gave    evidence    of    repentance 
hi  and    charter.      Before   their   departure^    faith ;  and  that  only  such  vtsibte  beli^fi 
Mr.  Clarke,   with  Mr*  Cmndall  and  Oba*    constituted   the  Church   of  Christ   on   thi 
diah   Holmes,  delegate?^   from   the   Baptist    earth.      The    ministers    evaded    the    tria 
Clmrch  in  Newport,  visited  an  aged  Bap-    Some  of  darkens  friends  paid  his  fine, 
tut  brother  in  Lynn,  ^fass.,  who  was  too    he  was  released     Crandall*  fined  $25,  w 
feeble   to   attend    public   worship.      On    a    released  at  the  same  time;  but  Holmes,  a 
Sunday   morning    they    ventured    to   give    recent  convert  to  Anabapti?m,  and  lately. 

excommunicated,     who     was     fim 
1150,    had    more    of     the    mart 
spirit.     As    he    left    the    bar 
pastor    (John   Wilson)    struck  hi 
and    cursed    him    becauae    he    saii 
"  I     bless     God      I      am      count* 
worthy   to   suffer   for    the   name 
Jesus/*      Some    friends    offered    t< 
pay  Holmes's  fine,  but  he  declin< 
it,    and    was    taken    to    the    publi 
whipping  -  poftt,      where      he      Wi 
scourged  with  a  three-corded  whi 
with  which  a  st^ut  man  g^ve  h 
thirty  fitri|>es  most  vigorously,  "  tl 
man    spitting   on    his    hands    three' 
times."      When    led    away,    Holmi 
said  to  the  magistrates,  **  You  ha 
struck  me  with  roses,"  and  pravi 
the  punishment  might  not  be  laii 
to  their  charge.    Two  syrapathi:z:in| 
friends    came    up    to    the    bleed ini 
victim   of  bigotry   and   intolerane 
a    public    exhortation    at    the    bouse    of    and.  shaking  hands  with  him,  said,  "  Blesi 
the  brother.     For  this  they  were  arrested,    ed  be  God,"     They  were  arrested  for  **  con* 
and  carried  by  force  in  the  afternoon   to    tempt  of  authority,"  fined  40s.  each,  and 
hear  the  regular  Congregational  preacher    imprisoned.     Holmes  returned  to  Newport, 
(Thomas    Cohbett,    author    of    *' a    large,    and  lived  to  old  age, 

nervous,  and  golden  discourse  "  against  the  Not  long  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Saltoi 
Baptists).  The  next  day  they  were  sent  stall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mass 
to  Boston,  where  Clarke  was  €>entenced  to  chusetts  colony,  wrote  from  England 
\my  a  fine  of  $100,  or  be  whipped.  One  Cotton  and  Wilson,  ministers  in  Bostoi 
charge  against  him  wai*  that  he  neglected  saying:  '*  It  doth  not  a  little  grieve  my 
to  take  off  his  hat  when  he  was  forced  spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are  reported 
into  the  Congregational  meeting-house  at  daily  of  your  tyranny  and  persecution  i 
Lynn.  In  a  sermon  just  before  Clarke's  New  England,  as  that  you  fine,  whip,  a 
tiial,  John  Cotton  declared  that  to  deny  imprison  men  for  their  consciences.  Fin 
the  pfiicacy  of  infant  baptism  was  **  to  you  compel  such  to  come  into  your  assei 
overthrow  all,"  and  was  **  soul  murder  "  blies  as  you  know  will  not  join  you  in  yo 
— a  capital  offence.  So  Endicott  held  in  worship,  and  when  they  show  their  di&li 
passing  sentence  upon  the  prisoner.  He  thereof,  or  witness  against  it,  then  yoi 
charged  Clarke  with  preaching  to  the  weak  stir  up  your  magistrates  to  punish  the 
and  ignorant,  and  bade  him  **  try  and  dis-  for  such  as  you  conceive  their  publ 
pute  with  our  ministers,"  offences.    Truly,  frieads,  this  your  practl 

Clarke  accepted  the  challenge,  and  sent  of  compelling  any,  in  matters  of  worshi 
word  to  the  Massachusetts  ministers  that  to  do  that  whereof  they  are  not  fully  jte 
he  would  prove  to  them  that  the  ordi-  suaded  is  to  make  them  sin,  for  so  tl 
nance  of  baptism — that  is,  dipping  in  water  apostle  (Rom.  xiv.»  23)  tells  us;  and  man; 
^was  to  be  adniiaiatered  only  to  those    are  made  hypoortiea  ibcreby,  conforminj 
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in  their  outward  man  for  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. .  .  .  These  rigid  ways  have 
laid  you  very  low  in  the  hearts  of  the 
saints." 

King  Charles  I.  now  began  to  interfere 
with  the  political  independence  of  the 
colony.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
charter  to  the  crown;  the  order  was 
evaded,  and,  by  erecting  fortifications  and 
drilling  troops,  the  colonists  prepared  to 
resist  it.  During  the  civil  war  the  colony 
was  quiet,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  in  16G0  (see  Charles  II.)  the 
government  of  England  claimed  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  Massachusetts.  A  commis- 
sioner was  sent  to  England  in  16G2,  and 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  and 
a  conditional  promise  of  amnesty  for 
offenders  during  the  late  troubles  between 
royalty  and  the  people.     Charles  II.  de- 


sctts,  and  a  concession  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  every  man  having  a  competent 
estate. 

There  was  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in 
the  colony  respecting  these  demands,  some 
acquiescing,  some  opposing;  and  in  1004 
commissioners  arrived  in  Boston  to  in- 
vestigate the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The 
colonial  authorities  published  an  order 
prohibiting  any  complaints  to  be  made  to 
the  commissioners,  and  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  King.  The  commissioners, 
imable  to  do  anything,  finally  withdrew. 
The  King  reproved  Massachusetts,  and 
ordered  the  governor  and  others  to  appear 
before  him.  They  refused  to  go,  and  much 
trouble  was  expected.  A  more  serious 
trouble  awaited  them.  The  colony  was 
severely  scourged  by  Kino  Philip's  War 
(g.  V.)  in  1075-70.    The  Indians  destroyed 


▲NCIKNT  MAP  or  MAS8ACHUSKTT8  BAT. 

manded  the  repeal  of  all  laws  contrary  to  a  dozen  towns,  0,000  houses,  and  000  of 
his  authority,  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  homes  or  in  the 
•Ikgkaiee,  the  administration  of  justice  little  army.  Of  the  men,  one  in  twenty 
te  *^^  v^g's  name,  the  complete  toleration  had  fallen,  and  of  the  families,  one  in 
4f  mrcfa  of  England  in  Massachu-    twenty  was  homeless;  and  the  cost  of  the 
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war  was  over  $500,000— enormous  at  thAt 
time. 

The  royal  pretenaions  to  nile  the  col* 
tmy  were  renewed  after  the  war.  thotjgh 
Knplftml  hod  not  furnished  a  m«ii  or  a 
fiirthiner  to  carry   it  on,   but  these  were 


sachu setts  purchased  the  title  to  the  laiti 
(see  Maine),  and  the  former  became 
independent  province  (see  New 
BHtiLE).  In  1(184  tlte  hi^h  court  of  cha 
eery  in  England  gave  judjmient  in  favor  < 
the  crown  against  the  Governor  and  Con 
pany  of  Manaachusetts,  and  the  ohartd 
was    declarefi    forfeited*      Joseph    DudT^ 


gptinied*     Jn    1680    a    committee    of    the 
privy  council,  at  the  suit  of  the  heirs  of 

Gorgeg,  denied  the  right  of  Massachusetts    was  appointed  royal  governor,  the  Generij 
to    New    Hampshire    and    Maine.      Mas*   Assembly,  or  Court,  was  diswlved,  and 
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new  oommission  superseded  the  charter 
government.  Edmund  Andros  succeeded* 
Dndley,  Deo.  20,  1686,  when  that  tyran- 
aioal  ruler  and  his  pliant  council  pro- 
ceedfld  to  make  laws  and  levy  taxes  with- 
out the  eonsent  of  the  people.  The  people 
•abmittAd  with  impatience.  They  were  re- 
lieved by  the  expulsion  (1688)  of  the  last 
Btiuirt  king  from  the  throne  of  England 
(eee  Jamsb  IL),  and  early  in  1689  the 
men  of  Boaton  imprisoned  Andros,  rein- 
stated the  old  government,  and  sent  the 
ez-rojml  governor  to  England  (see  Andbos, 
Sn  Edkuitd).  In  the  intercolonial  war 
between  France  and  England  in  1690  Mas- 
nchnaetts  participated,  and  to  pay  the  ex- 
pcneee  the  colony  first  issued  paper  money. 

In  1602  a  new  charter  was  given  to 
Ife— rhnaetta,  by  which  New  Plymouth 
was  united  with  it.  By  its  terms  the 
eoknj  of  Plymouth,  the  provinces  of 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  north  as 
the  8t.  Lawrence  River,  and  all  the  coim- 
try  beiween  them,  were  added  to  the  old 
province  of  Massachusetts;  also  the  Eliza- 
beth lelands  and  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha's  Vinejrard.  The  governor, 
lientenant-govemor,  and  colonial  secretary 
were  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  charter 
gave  the  governor  the  power  to  convene 
and  dieeolve  the  General  Court,  and  a  veto 
of  all  its  acts.  The  councillors  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  were  afterwards  to 
be  annually  elected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  existing  council;  but 
of  the  twenty-eight  thus  chosen  the  gov- 
ernor might  reject  thirteen.  The  advice 
and  cohsent  of  the  council  were  necessary 
to  all  appointments  and  official  acts. 
Under  this  charter  the  theocracy  which 
had  ruled  Massachusetts  with  rigor  lost 
nearly  all  its  power.  Toleration  was  ex- 
pressly secured  to  all  religious  sects,  ex- 
cepting the  Roman  Catholic.  The  right 
of  suffrage,  limited  by  the  old  government 
to  church  members  and  a  few  persons  ad- 
mitted as  freemen  on  a  minister's  certifi- 
cate, was  now  bestowed  on  all  inhabitants 
possessing  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value 
of  $6.66,  or  personal  property  to  the 
amount  of  $133.33. 

In  1692,  after  the  receipt  of  the  new 
charter,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act 
which  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
the  colony.  Among  the  general  privileges 
which  it  asserted,  it  declared  that  "No 
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aid,  tax,  tollage,  assessment,  custom,  loan, 
benevolence,  or  imposition  whatsoever, 
shall  be  laid,  assessed,  imposed,  or  levied 
on  any  of  their  Majesties'  subjects,  or 
their  estates,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  govern- 
or council,  and  representatives  of  the 
people  assembled  in  General  Court." 
About  this  time  the  Salem  witchcraft  de- 
lusion fearfully  disturbed  the  colony  for 
six  months.  The  province  was  smitten  by 
French  and  Indian  invaders  in  1703-4,  and 
war  was  waged  with  the  Indians  in  1722 
and  1725. 

The  controversies  carried  on  through 
pamphlets  in  discussions  of  the  subjects 
of  paper  money,  the  small-pox,  and  the 
quarrels  between  the  governor  (Shute) 
and  the  representatives,  had  exhibited  so 
much  freedom  that  James  Franklin  was 
encouraged  to  set  up  a  newspaper  at  Bos- 
ton, called  the  Neio  England  Courant 
The  first  number  was  dated  Aug.  6,  1721. 
It  was  designed  as  a  medium  of  public  dis- 
cussion, to  take  the  place  of  pamphlets, 
and  was  the  first  newspaper  in  America 
that  aspired  to  this  eminence.  Its  free- 
dom of  speech  made  the  authorities  un- 
easy; and  one  of  its  articles,  in  relation 
to  the  fitting-out  of  a  vessel  to  cruise 
against  pirates,  was  construed  as  contempt 
of  the  General  Court,  for  which  Franklin 
was  imprisoned.  His  brother  Benjamin, 
then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  published  in  it 
some  mild  essays  on  religious  hypocrisy, 
which  gave  greater  offence.  It  was 
charged  that  the  paper  had  a  "  tendency 
to  mock  religion " ;  that  it  profanely 
abused  the  Holy  Scriptures;  injuriously 
reflected  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  "  on  his  Majesty's  governmont,"  and 
disturbed  the  peace  and  goml  order  of  the 
province.  James  Franklin  was  forbidden 
to  publish  a  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  any- 
thing else  unless  it  should  be  approved 
and  licensed  by  the  colonial  secretary. 
Tliis  order  was  evaded  by  the  Courant 
l)eing  published  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  Benjamin,  but  the  caution  neces- 
sary to  be  used  made  contributors  shy. 
They  gradually  ceased  to  write,  and  the 
paper,  losing  interest,  finally  perished  for 
lack  of  support.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  first  nominally  free  press  in  America. 

The  colony  was  involved  in  war  with  its 
French  neighbors  in  1744,  in  consequence 
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nf  tt  war  bclwei*n  France  and  England. 
In  that  war  Mjissaehiisettis  cf^ntributed 
largely  in  men  and  meane  to  the  capture 
of  Ijouiaburg  (1745),  and  in  altctnpta  to 
conquer  Canada,  She  also  bore  her  part  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other 
aehenies  of  the  British  Parliament  for  tax- 
ing the  English 'American  coIoniBte,  MaB»2- 
chusetts  took  a  leading  part. 

Recent   acts   of   Parliament   for   taxing 
the  Americana  caused  the  MaBsachusetts 


that    your    Parliament,    the    rectitude 
whose  intentions  is  never  to  be  quest ione 
has   thought   proper    to   pass   divers   acV 
inipoBing  taxes  on  your  subject*  in  Ameii 
ca,  with  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
raising  a  revenue."     **  If  your   Majesty^ 
subjects    here    shall    be    deprived    of    th 
honor   and    privilege    of    voluntarily    con 
tributing  their  aid  to  your  Majesty,"  the 
continued,    '*  in    supporting   your   gover 
ment  and  authority  in  the  province,  an 
defending  and   securing   your   rights   an 
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Assembly,  in   January,   1708,   to   send   to  territories   in   America,   which   they   ha 

the  King  a  petition  which  combined,  tern-  always    hitherto    done    with    the   greatei 

pcrately,    the    spirit    of    liberty    and    of  cheerfulness,    their    liberties    would    l>e   ii 

loyalty.     In  it  was  set  forth  a  brief  his-  danger,"      They   declared    that   if    Parli 

tory  of  the  colony  of  Mnssachufictts;   the  ment    intended    to    lay    taxes   upon    the] 

franchise  giiarnnlced  by  their  charter;  ex-  without  their  consent,   the  people  "  mu 

pressed    the    happiness    of    the    colonists  regret  their  unhappy  fate  in  having  onl 

while  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  chartered  the   name   left  of   free   subjects/'     **  With 

privileges;  spoke  of  the  nbedicnce  to  acts  all    humility/'    they   continued,   "we   eon- 

of  Patliameut  not  inconsistent  with  these  eeive  that  a   representation  of   this  pro 

chnrtered   rights,  and   said:    ''  It   is   with  iuce  in  Parliament,  considering  these  l( 

the  deepest  concern  that  your  humble  sup-  circumslances,    i«>    utterly    impraeticabi 

pliants  would  represent  to  your  Majesty  Your    Majesty    has    heretofore    been   gra- 
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ciously  pleased  to  order  your  requisitions 
to  be  laid  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  General  Assembly,  who  never 
failed  to  afford  the  necessary  aid  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  and  sometimes  be- 
yond it;  and  it  would  be  ever  grievous  to 
your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  to  be 
called  upon  in  a  way  that  should  appear 
to  them  to  imply  a  distrust  of  their  most 
ready  and  willing  compliance."  They 
closed  by  humbly  asking  the  King  to  con- 
sider their  situation  and  to  afford  them 
relief  from  the  oppression  of  the  Par- 
liament. With  this  petition  went  to  Eng- 
land letters  of  leading  statesmen,  urging 
the  rights  of  the  province. 

The  General  Ck)urt  which  met  Dec.  30, 
1767,  having  appointed  a  large  committee 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  province, 
adopted  (Feb.  11,  1768)  a  circular  let- 
ter, which  was  addressed  to  the  speakers 
of  the  various  colonial  assemblies,  invit- 
ing co-operation  and  mutual  consultation 
concerning  the  defence  of  colonial  rights. 
This  letter  embodied  the  sentiments  of  the 
petition  to  the  King  above  mentioned.  It 
gave  great  offence  to  the  ministry.  When 
it  reached  them.  Lord  Hillsborough,  sec- 
retary of  the  state  for  the  colonies,  sent 
instmctions  to  the  governor  (Bernard)  to 
call  upon  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the 
letter,  and,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
to  dissolve  that  body.  It  was  then  the 
most  numerous  legislature  in  America, 
consisting  of  109  members.  Instead  of 
ccnnplying  with  the  governor's  demand, 
th^made  the  instructions  of  Hillsborough 
a  fresh  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
ministry.  "When  Lord  Hillsborough 
knows,"  said  Otis  in  the  Assembly,  "  that 
we  will  not  rescind  our  acts,  he  should 
apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs. 
Let  Britons  rescind  these  measures,  or 
they  are  lost  forever."  The  House  re- 
fused to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  92  to  17. 
In  a  letter  to  the  governor  notifying  him 
of  their  non  -  compliance,  the  Assembly 
said,  '*  If  the  votes  of  this  House  are  to 
be  controlled  by  the  directions  of  a  minis- 
ter, we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance 
of  liberty."  The  governor  proceeded  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly;  but  before  that 
was  accomplished  they  had  prepared  a 
series  of  accusations  against  him  and  a 
petition  to  the  King  to  remove  him.  The 
answers  to  the  circular  letter  from  other 
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assemblies  glowed  with  sympathy  and  as- 
surances of  co-operation.  When  it  was 
known  that  British  troops  had  been  or- 
dered to  Bostop,  a  town-meeting  was  held 
and  a  request  sent  to  Governor  Bernard 
to  convene  the  Provincial  Assembly.  He 
refused,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  in  the  province  was  provided 
for.  Delegates  from  more  than  100  towns 
met,  Sept.  22,  at  Boston,  ostensibly  "  in 
consequence  of  prevailing  apprehensions 
of  a  war  with  France."  This  was  a  mere 
pretext.  They  ordered  all  persons  not  al- 
ready in  possession  of  fire-arms  to  procure 
them  at  once;  and  they  appointed  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer  to  be  observed  by 
all  Congregational  societies.  The  conven- 
tion petitioned  the  governor  to  summon  a 
general  court.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
petition,  and  denounced  the  convention  as 
treasonable.  They  proceeded  cautiously. 
All  pretensions  to  political  authority  were 
expressly  disclaimed.  They  prepared  and 
adopted  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  a  let- 
ter to  De  Berdt,  agent  for  the  provinces 
in  England,  charging  him  to  defend  the 
colony  against  accusations  of  sedition  or 
a  rebellious  spirit.  Such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  system  of  conventions  which, 
in  a  few  years,  assumed  the  whole  political 
authority  of  the  colonies.  The  convention 
adjourned  after  a  four  days'  session,  and 
the  day  after  the  adjournment  troops 
from  Halifax  arrived. 

On  March  5,  1774,  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  spoke  to  a  great  meeting 
of  citizens  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  former 
said :  "  Permit  me  to  suggest  a  general 
congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
Houses  of  Assembly  on  the  continent  as 
the  most  effectual  method  of  establishini* 
a  union  for  the  security  of  our  rights  and 
liberties."  Samuel  Adams  said :  "  It  will 
be  in  vain  for  any  to  expect  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  w\\\  now  be  content- 
ed with  a  partial  and  temporary  relief,  or 
that  they  will  be  amused  by  Court  promises 
while  they  see  not  the  least  relaxation  of 
grievances.  By  means  of  a  brisk  corre- 
spondence among  the  several  towns  in  this 
province  they  have  wonderfully  animated 
and  enlightened  each  other.  They  are 
united  in  sentiments,  and  their  opposition 
to  unconstitutional  measures  of  govern- 
ment is  become  systematical.  Colony  be- 
gins to  communicate  freely  with  colony. 
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.mill.  HiToction  among  them;    no  obedience  wa«  due  from  the  inliabiunts 

►.     \*»uili    mntinpnt  will  be   of  MassachusetU  to  th€  obnoxiooi  act  of 

■  i:iTn<'T>:  urn,  in  thfir  meas-    Parliament,  nor  to  anv  c-f  tiie  crown  offi- 

■...I    f.    t»TMiiiiy  M^  the  in-   cers  acting  under  it :  thit.  a«  there  wu  no 

:!.:*    i.».«\iii»»«       Tlifir    old   council,  and  as  Governor  Gaje  was  ictu- 

.•.•!.. 1     tor    thr   juirent   ally  carrying  on  war  apiinst  the  people, 

.     ^  .:u  :      i.i^;     if  ^hc•  re-    they  recommended   an  election  of  repre- 

I-.  Nil  '■aiioi.  nnii  p^'hI-   sentatives  to  an  assembly  that  fhould  tp- 

.!    X        r.\;vi.     Thry    point  councillors,  and  that   thi?  body  or 

:i.»ii    i.  iicriii»nrnt    the  councillors  should  exercise  the  powera 

ifi.    .-..nihiion    of   of  government  until  a  governor  should  be 

:-  •. :    :»it\    !,i,vi   lirt-n   appointed  who  would   consent   to  goreni 

.     T.  .:».!ti;.    >}i.iri    of   the  colony  according  to  the  charter.   Thia 

^..T*:     Mii-n. '     This    was   done.    James    Warren,    president  of 

\:  .VK-.,  M;*,.'i>  the  Provincial   Congress,  was  authorized 

•J      •:    i?..- .  •  nmoni    to  issue  writs  for  an  election.    The  sum- 

'   ••  '»     'o-n    on   mons  was  readily  obeyed.     A  full  house 

■••     -".I-  {iHt**-   ct'nvonod   on   July   20,   and    Warren  ins 

chosen   speaker.     A   council   was  elected, 

r.nd  the  two  branches  proceeded  to  legisla- 

;u»r..  under  the  charter. 

On  May  1,  1776.  the  General  Court  of 

Mj.^sjiihuseiis  passed  '*  an  act  for  estab- 

'5>r.-.n(:  the  Stile  of   Commissions  which 

s^'.n'.  hereafter  be  Issued  and  for  Altering 

'.'-   ..:    '.!•€  ^5::'.e  of  writs.  Processes,  and  all  Law 

'.v.,^     1.- ^.-»rtHi;nj>   within   this   colony,  and  for 

'     n.    .    -p.r  .np  ;««nr  Recognizances  to  the  Use  of 

•  •  ^     ;Mf   rTiVfrnment  shall   for  the  future  be 
•'■..    ii.Kcr.  i.v.A  prosecuted."     The  act  went  on 

■  ■>'■•     ',■   <u\    ;h«t.  "  Wliereas,  the  Petitions  of 
1  •'         Mf   ,  r.:ed  Colonies  to  the  King  had  been 
^••1*     -,  »r>,:{V.  fcn»\  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
♦. •",!.;    f.Ti.%  -.hf  evident  design  of  the  gov- 
't    ;■•  '1  mpT,  vf.s  :o  reduce  the  colonies  to  a 
<     -t '(   .'.:  s::vt   subject  ion,*'  it  was  there- 
^':      •..-,   .'v-OiV  :>.s:.  "on  and  after  the  first 
•    •"''.."«•  Tfixi  ensuing,  all  Civil  Com- 

•  1     »    <^i  ^i.v   V  -  ;.<.  fir;d  l>ecept3  for  conven- 
'  ■  -       '•:.      ••«     .*.";— fi'.    ro;irt    or    Assembly" 

v«  .:   .      ♦..•.•.  :':f:   V   r.iado   out  "in  the 

'     •      •"     S     f    ::    :>:e  tiovernment  and 

'■  •    :     .      ''.    V.f.v>f.;>.:;5K:ts  Bay  in  Xew 

•       •  •     •  ••  •   •i".    a"'.   :hi    oilicors   of  the 

*  ■"     •■  '  ".  ».^.*;  •;-.''.!.sTy.  should  receive 
^-       '          •      »•■»    :x     --•;-.*.    :>.e    same    source. 

^    *      '  '   -        .  ^^        >.r    *  rri-r.e    authority   of 

"*  — «.     •    -      -.  •  ■•  f.r.i  xic  jure,  in  the 

■   '        .'.*•..     ...    ■•< .'   ,.    .-.s  »*:  :Vie  people.    It 

.     »».     '     ^    •  ■    •'.<■•     i-    .■'.;','s*.-.;:;cn   of   indepen- 

»     •  ■'•.•  .•>.      ••:  .■    >:.'./  *v.7re:r.dcy  had  a 

»    •• '.s   *  ■■       .  .vr   ;•;'  r».*-.::v^l  opinions  of 

•  .       V.'    ?   .*  •■■  .•     <.-;.  •..*.:■:  »v.**r'y  of  Massni- 
••..     .*    «»..%  i*.-.;  •;  •tt•f.^  Tf»*:'os*  ur.der  the  as- 

.^s»i    >..v.  •.-... u   H'i   *..y:v:v.-ir   :v"wcr  by  the  na- 
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taonl  SDvenunent  in  the  War  of  1812-15. 
!■  lus  mtmtLge  to  the  legisUture,  May  20, 
1813,  Goremor  Strong  defended  the  right 
of  frae  diacnssion  of  the  great  question  of 
the  daj — peace  or  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  peace  party  powerfully  influenced 
poblie  <^inion  in  Massachusetts,  and,  fol- 
knring  the  message  of  the  govemor,  the 
legislature  agreed  to  a  remonstrance,  in 
which  they  denounced  the  perseverance  in 
war,  and  declared  that,  for  aught  that  ap- 
peared, the  questions  at  issue  might  be 
adjusted  by  peaceful  negotiations. 

The  p<^ticians  of  the  State  were  chiefly 
iDstmmental  in  getting  up  the  Habtfobd 
CoTVEsmox  iq.  v.),  and  George  Cabot, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  its  president.  In 
1820  the  District  of  Maine  was  separated 
from  Massachusetts,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  During  the  Civil  War 
Massachusetts  furnished  to  the  National 
army  and  navy  159,165  men,  and  the  losses 
were  3,749  killed  in  battle,  9,086  who  died 
from  wounds  or  disease,  15,645  discharged 
for  disability  contracted  in  the  service, 
and  5,866  not  accounted  for.  The  State  ex- 
pended on  account  of  the  war  $30,162,200. 
In  1890  the  population  was  2,238,043;  in 
1900,  2,805,346.  See  Adams,  Samuel 
{Protest  against  Taxation) ;  United 
States,  Massachusetts,  in  vol.  ix. 

flOTKBKORS  or  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COIX)NIBS. 
FLTMOirni  ooLoirr,  blsctkd. 


NuMb 

Ttcm. 

JokaCarrcr 

IA30  to  1931 

Winian  Bndrord   

1621  "  1633 

Bd«»nl  WliMlow 

1633  **  1634 

TiMMBM  Prince 

WlfliuB  Bradford 

BdwMtl  Wloskm 

WUltem  Bradfoffd 

1634  «♦  1636 

1635  «'  1636 

1636  *•  1637 

1637  **  1638 

TlioraM  Prior* 

1638  «'  1639 

Winfvoi  f>rffi4ft>rd  ....... 

1639  *«  1644 

EdVBTd  WIulow 

1644  **  1646 

Winian  Bradford 

1646   **  1667 

TbooiMPriiiee 

Iqsteb  Wluiow 

Thamm  Hlnkkrj. 

1667  '*  1673 
1673  ••  1681 
1681   **  1686 

TkocBM  Hlnklef 

1686  «•  1689 
1689  ••  1693 

UAmAcmcnm  mrr  oouwr. 


Jobs  Badloott  (M^Bg) 

MattlMw  Cradoek  (did  not  wnre) . 

lota  WlDihrop 

Tb«MBM  Dodle  J 

/•ta  Bajdm 

B— ry  ^«M 

IttaWtoUirop 


MmmaSkmp 


1629  to  1630 


1630 
1634 
1636 

1636  ' 

1637  ' 
1640 
1641  ' 
1643 


1634 
lf»5 
1636 
1637 
1640 
1641 
1643 
1644 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETIS  COLONIES^ 
Oomtimted. 

BAT  coLOirr. 


John  Rndicott 

Thomas  Dudley 

John  WiDthrop , 

John  Endicotk ., 

Thomas  Dudley 

John  Endicott , 

Richard  BeUingham 

John  EndiGott 

Richard  Bellingham. 

John  Leverett 

Simon  Bredstreet 

Joseph  Dudley,  president 

Sir  Edmund  Andros.  goveruorgeDerel. 
lipomas  Danforth  (acting) 


1644  to  1646 

1646  *'  1646 

1646  **  1649 

1649  •«  1660 

1650  *'  1G51 

1651  •*  1654 
16M  '*  1655 
1655  **  1665 
1665  *'  1673 
1673  *♦  1619 
1679  "  1684 
1684  **  1686 
1686  ♦*  1689 
1689  **  1693 


GOVERNORS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  KINO'  UNDER  THE  SECOND  CHARTER 

ViMJii*,  I  Tana, 


Sir  H  mUffl  FMppi.**     -  ., 

^iilllAiD  e^mq^lM.. ..*,*, 

Th*  CWmirti.^..,... *i.^^wm.m 


hllflBB  TiTkr.. 


Eii'Xiitw  l'klB|w,.i.d...iii. 
BIT  FtucIb  BtTAHril^i 

TtM»W  HvkUBtett... 


1494"  IMS 
!«•**  1?M 
lltn  "  ItOI 
ItOl  "  ITOf 
I'M  "  11)1 
F•|^  t*  MvTit.  nil 

in»  *'  !♦« 

Itit  •*   iTIi 

JalT.  Itlt.  In  SmpL,  11* 

f  Tfl  Id  JnMf  ITIS 

imamim  Am^^irm 

l?*l  "■  IT4f 

VM  "  nu 

1%U  *■  11 H 

Hit  »  ITIT 

April  |»  Anr,,  lUt 

JMIH  k!  A  Hi.,  ttiS 

i;«o  lii  nsi 
IT**  "Mr:! 
iTTt  *"  irri 

111*  "  1T» 


GOVERNORS  UNDER  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTIOK. 


N.n«. 

Party. 

Twm. 

John  Hancock 

1780  to  1785 

James  Bowdoin 

1785  ♦•  1787 

John  Hancock 

1787  to  Oct..  1798 

Samuel  Adams 

1793  to  1794 

1794  •'  1797 

Increase  Sumner 



1797  to  June,  1790 

MosesGill 

Federai.' 

1799  to  1800 

Caleb  Strong 

1800  **  1807 

James  Sullivan 

Dem.  Rep. 

1807  to  Dec,  1808 

I.eyi  Lincoln 

*» 

1808  to  1809 

Christopher  Gore 

Federal. 

1809  «*  1810 

Elbridge  Gerry 

Dem.  Kop 

1810  «*  1813 

Caleb  Strong 

Federal 

1813  "  1816 

John  Brooks 

** 

1816  '*  1833 

William  Eustis 

Dem.  Rep. 

1833  to  Feb.,  1835 

Marcus  Morton 

tt 

Feb.  to  July.  1835 

I.evl  Lincoln 

Democrat. 
Whig. 

1835  to  1884 

John  DaTis 

1834  to  March.  1838 

Samuel  T  Armstrong. 

March,  1835,  to  1836 

Edward  Everett 

tt 

1836  to  1840 

Marcus  Morton 

Democrat 

1840  **  1841 

John  Davis 

Whig. 
Democrat 

1841  «•  1843 

Marcus  Morton 

1843  ««  18U 

George  N.  Briggs 

Whig. 

1844  •*  1851 

Georges.  Bontwell  .. 

Dem.  A  F.  S 

1851  ««  1863 

JohnH.  Clifford 

Whig. 

1853  •«  1864 

Kraory  Washburn .... 

1* 

1854  ^  1866 

Henry  J.  Gardner..... 

Republican. 

1856  ••1868 

a 

1806  "  1861 
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Num. 

1       P^y. 

T«». 

John  A.  Andrews 

Republican. 

1861  to  1866 

Alexander  U.  Bullock. 

»' 

1866  *'  1869 

William  Claflin 

t( 

1860  '*  1873 

William  B.  Waabbum. 

•» 

1872  to  May,  1874 

rhomaa  Talbot 

•  ' 

May  to  Dec,  1874 

William  Gaston 

Democrat. 

1875  to  1876 

Alexander  H.  Kice.... 

Republican. 

1876  '»  1879 

Thomas  Talbot 

♦» 

1879  '♦  1880 

John  D.  Ix)ng 

it 

1880  "  1883 

BeAjamin  F.  ({ntler... 

I>em.  k  Ind. 

1883  "  1884 

George  D.  Robinson.. 

Republican. 

1884  "  1H87 

Oliver  Ames 

•♦ 

1887  «'  1890 

John  Q.  A.  Brackett.. 

" 

1890  "  1891 

William  E.  Russell.... 

Dpmocrat. 

1891  "  1892 

Fred.  T.  Greenhalge. . 

Roger  Wolcott 

W.  Murray  Crane 

John  Ij.  Bates 

William  L.  Douglas.. 


Republican. 


Democrat. 


1894  •'  1897 
1897  *«  1900 
1900  "1903 
1903  ♦♦  1905 
1906  »•  1007 


UNITED  Sl'ATES  SENATORa 


Nam*. 


No.  of  CODgTM*. 


BOVERNOBS  UNDER  THE  STATE  CONSTITUTION—   disease,  which  left  Only  300  persons  alive. 
Continued.  On  March  15,  1621,  Massasolt  appeared  at 

New  Plymouth  with  sixty  of  his  followers, 
armed  and  painted,  prepared  for  peace  or 
war.  Edward  Winslow  had  been  sent 
with  Squanto  (see  New  Plymouth)  to 
meet  him  with  presents  from  the  govcm- 
or,  while  Captain  Standish,  with  several 
musketeers,  remained  a  little  behind. 
I  weaving  Winslow  behind  as  a  hostage, 
Massasoit  approached  with  twenty  armed 
warriors,  and  met  Standish  at  a  divid- 
ing brook.  The  dusky  people  were  taken 
to  a  building  where  a  rug  and  cushions 
were  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  cour- 
tiers, and  there,  sitting  in  state,  he  re- 
ceived Governor  Carver,  who  came  with  a 
braying  trumpet  and  beaten  drum.  Squanto 
acted  as  interpreter.     A  treaty  of  peace 

:^^ and  amity  was  concluded,  which  was  never 

^  broken   by   either   party  while  Massasoit 

1789  ^  1796  JJ^'e<*-  The  old  sachem  sent  messengers  to 
1791  "  1796  other  tribes,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
17*96  "  1798  "»^ke  peace  with  the  white  people. 

1799  •'  1800       In  the  summer  of  1621,  Governor  Brad- 

1800  "  im  ^^^^  sent  two  envoys  (Winslow  and  Hop- 
1803  ««  1808  kins)  to  Massasoit,  at  Pokanoket,  near 
1808  "  1813  Narraganset  Bay,  40  miles  from  Plymouth. 
1811  "  1817  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  king, 
1816  •'  1818  ^^'^®  renewed  the  covenant  with  the  Eng- 
1818  '♦  1820  lish.  When  he  had  taken  the  ambassa- 
1820  "  1827  ^°^®  '°*®  ^^s  dwelling,  heard  their  mes- 
1822  ♦•  1826  sage,  and  received  presents  from  them,  he 
1827  "  1841  P"**  ^^  ^^®  horseman's  scarlet  coat  which 
1835  "  1840  they  had  given  him,  and  a  chain  about  his 
1841  "*  1845  °<?c^»  which  made  his  people  "  proud  to  be- 
1845  "  I860  hold  their  king  so  bravely  attired."  Hav- 
^^*'i860^^^  ing  given  a  friendly  answer  to  their  mes- 

1861  sage,   he   addressed   his   people   who   had 

1853  ^  1854   gathered   around   him,   saying,   "Am   not 

1854  1    Massasoit,   commander   of   the   country 

JgJJ   around  you?     Is  not  such  a  town  mine, 

and  the  people  of  it?    Will  you  not  bring 

^1877  ^  19S  >'<^"r  »^^"«  ^^  ^^^  English?"     After  this 

1893  *»  ^—   manner  he  named  at  least  thirty  places, 

1904   **  jjj^j   jj^u  ^^yQ  their   assent  and   applause. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  lighted  to- 
bacco for  the  envoys,  and  proceeded  to  dis- 
Massasoit,  king  of  the  Waiiipanoag  course  al)oiit  England,  declaring  that  he 
Indians;  born  in  the  present  limits  of  was  "King  James's  man,"  and  expressing 
Massachusetts  about  1580.  His  domain  his  wonder  how  the  King  could  live  with- 
extrndt'd  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset  out  a  wife  (for  the  Queen  was  then  dead). 
Hay.  At  one  time  his  tribe  numbered  30,-  ^fassasoit  had  just  returned  home,  and 
000  souls,  but  just  before  the  arrival  of  had  no  food  to  offer  the  envoys,  who  craved 
the  Alatfflowrr  they  had  almost  been  swept  rest  by  sleep.  "  He  laid  us,"  wrote  one  of 
from  the  face  of  the  »'-**'  **v  a  malignant   Uiem,  "  on  a  bed  with  hinwelf  and  his 
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Tristram  Dalton 

Oileb  Strong 

George  Cabot 

Bei^amin  Goodhue. . . 
Theodore  Sedgwick... 

Samuel  Dexter 

Dwigbt  Foster 

Jonathan  Mason 

John  Quincy  Adams. . 

Timothy  Pickering 

James  Lloyd,  Jr , 

Joseph  B.  Vamum.... 

Christopher  Gore 

Eli  P.  Ashmun 

Prentiss  Mellen 

Harrison  Gray  Oti& . . . 

Elijah  H    Mills 

James  Lloyd 

Nathaniel  Silsbee 

Daniel  Webster 

John  Davis 

RufUsChoate 

Isaac  G.  Bates 

Daniel  Webster 

John  Davis 

Robert  C.  Winthrop.. . 
Kobert  Rantoul,  Jr. . . . 

Charles  Sumner 

Edward  Everett 

Julius  Rockwell 

Henry  .Wilson 

(icorgc  8.  Boutwell 

William  B.  Washburn. 

Henry  k  Dnwps 

(teorge  F.  Honr 

Honry  Cm  hot  T/>dge... 
WliitiiropM.  Crane 


1st 
Ist  to    4th 
2d    "     4th 
4lh  <'     6th 
4th  <*     6th 

Clh 
6th  to    7th 
6th  "     7th 
10th 
11th 
r2lh 
Ulh 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
19lh 
19th 
23d 
26th 
26th 
2Hth 
28th 
31st 
32d 
31st 
31st 
32d    to  43d 
33d 
33d 
33d    to  42d 
43d    <'   44th 

43d 
44th  to  62d 
45th    •'  68lh 

B.Sd     •*  

B8th    "  


8th 
8th 

10th 

12th 

13th 

Uth 

15th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

19th 

20th 

24th 

26th 

2r)th 

29  th  ' 

29lh 


1865   to   1873 
1873 

1874 


MATANZAS— MATHER 


wife — iliey  at  tlie  one 
end  cutd  vm  at  i\ni 
oitier;  it  Ixping  only 
plutikd  laid  a  foot 
from  tUe  ground,  and 
a  thtti  mat  npun  tlivin« 
Two  more  of  his  cliicf 
men,  for  want  of 
fc»otn^  pressed  by  and 
upon  its«  go  that  we 
were  more  wearied  of 
our  lodp'nj;?  than  of 
our  journey." 

In  1023,  when  Mas- 
sAsoit  was  very  mvk, 
Win»low  again  visited 
him,  and,  in  gratitude 
for  tlie  n  I  ten  lion  of  the 
Kngli&hman,  the 
&aehem  revealed  a  plot 
of  the  Indians  to  de- 
stroy the  white  people. 
Thirteen  yeurs  later, 
when  Roger  Williams, 
banished  from  M*M*8a* 
rhusett8»    was    making 

hi§   way   towards   Nar*  maasaboit's  lonom. 

riLganaet    Bay.   he   was 

kindly  tnterlained  by  Masaasoit  for  sev-  but  were  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  twenty 
eral  weeks.     A  contemporary  writer  says    tnvtj, 

the  Wampanoag  king  was  "a  portly  man  Matchett^  Charles  Horatio,  fiocialiat; 
in  his  best  years;  grave  of  counte-  bc>rn  in  Needhara,  Mass.,  May  la,  1843; 
nanee  and  spare  of  speech. *'  lie  left  two  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Knights 
sons*  of  Labor  and  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party, 

ItAtanzaa)  a  m^aport  of  Cid»a,  on  the  lie  baa  l)een  the  candidate  of  his  party 
hay  of  Matan/aiB,  alxiut  50  miles  east  of  for  govenjor  of  New  York,  Vice-President 
Havana.  It  was  one  of  the  firtjl  places  of  the  United  States  (1802),  and  PreRi- 
to  be  blmkaded  by  the  United  States  at  dent  of  the  United  States  (1800). 
the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Mather^  Cotton,  clergyman ;  bom  in 
H«fre,  on  April  27,  1898,  a  reconnoissance  Boston,  Feb.  12;  IflOJt;  was  one  of  the 
was  ordered  in  forcp  for  the  purpose  of  most  notable  of  the  early  New  England 
locating  the  Spanish  batteries,  rtscertaiu-  divines.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
ing  thdr  number,  and  preventing  the  com-  1*>78,  was  employed  several  years  in  teach- 
pletion  of  additional  fortifications.  The  ing,  nnd  was  ordairted  a  minister  in  May, 
Puritan,  CinvinnGti,  and  Kcti:>  York  ran  1684,  as  eojleagiie  of  his  father^  Dr.  In- 
int4»  the  bay  and  opened  fire  upon  a  new  crease  Mather.  The  doctrine  of  special 
earthwork,  which  was  struck  by  the  third  providence  he  carriwl  to  excess.  He  was 
sliot.  The  Spaniards  replied  without  hit-  tretlulous  and  superstitious,  and  lielieved 
ting  a  ship.  The  Americans  fired  eighty-  he  was  doing  fJod  service  by  witch-hunt- 
aix  i^hots  at  ranges  varying  from  4,000  to  ing.  His  Wofidrrs  of  the  Invhibl*''  World 
11,000  yurds,  and  the  Spaniards  fired  (10!)2)  gives  an  account  of  the  trials  of 
.  There  were  no  casualties  on  the  witchcraft.  In  1700  he  published  ^^oro 
ic-an  i*ide,  and  the  Spanish  reported  Wonders^  and  seems  never  to  have  relin* 
Umt  I  he  only  damage  done  them  wae  the  quished  his  belief  in  witches  and  witch- 
death  of  a  mule.  During  the  action  a  craft,  Aside  from  this  peculiarity*  he  waq 
Cuban  force  approached  to  attack  the  city,    a     most     sincere,    earneet,    indefatigable 
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KATHEH— MATTHEWS 

Chrietian  worker,  engaging  in  every  goocl    at  Harvard  College  in  1723;  became  ool* 
work;  and  he  was  the  first  to  employ  the    league  pastor  of  the  Old   North  Church, 
press  extensively  in  this  eounlry   in   the    BoBtoni    Later  he  left  that  church  with  a 
dissemination  of  tracta  treating  of  tern-    number   of    its   members   and    founded   ft^ 
perance^  religion,  and  aocial  morals,     lie    separate   congregation   in   ilie   same   cityjH 
prcaelied  and  wrote  for  ^ilora,  Indiana,    His   puhlications   include  Life  of  Cotton 

Mather;  Apology  for  Vie  Librrtk^s  of  the 
ilhurchca  in  New  England;  America 
Known  to  the  AncientSj  etc.  He  died  in 
Boston,  Masa.,  June  27,  1785. 

Matlackt  TiMorirr^  patriot;  bom  in 
Iladdonfieldy  N.  J.,  in  1730;  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  "  Fights 
ing  Quakers,'*  as  the  members  of  the 
society  were  called  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  like  Gen«H 
eral  Mtfilin*  Matlack  was  most  active  iilfl 
every  patriotic  movement  from  the  time 
of  the  Stamp  Act  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  serving  in  the  councils  of  the  inchoate 
nation  and  as  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania 
battalion  of  troops.  He  was  in  the  civil 
acrvice  of  Pennsylvftnia  after  the  war,  and 
in  all  places  was  distinguished  for  thor- 
ough uprightness.  He  died  near  Holmes* 
burg.  Pa.,  April    15,   1820. 

Matteson,  Tompkins  Harrison,  artist i 
bom  in  Peterbom^  N.  Y.,  May  ft,  1813; 
studied  art  from  boyhood;  became  an  as- 
was  382.  He  died  in  Boston,  Feb,  13,  1728.  sociate  of  the  National  Academy  of  DeBigOJ 
Mather,  Increase,  clergyman;  born  in  in  New  York  City  in  1847.  His  paintings 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  June  21,  1030;  was  edu-  ineUide  fSpirit  of  *76 ;  The  Firgt  8ahbitth  oj 
cated  at  Harvard  and  Dublin  universi-  the  Pilgrims:  Eiraminatwn  of  a  Witch} 
ties,  and  returned  to  Boston  in  1061.  He  Perils  of  the  Earlif  Coloniet»;  EUoi 
was  president  of  Ilarvard  University  from  Preaching  to  the  Indians:  First  Prater  ill 
1685  to  170 L  He  was  an  energetic  and  Congress,  He  died  in  Sherbourne,  N,  Y., 
patriotic   public  man;   was  sent  to   Kng-    Feb!  2.  1884. 

land  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances;  and  Matthews,  Edwabd,  military  officers 
returned  in  1«92  with  a  new  charter,  and  born  in  England  in  1729.  In  1746  he  wa« 
Invested  with  the  power  to  nominate  a  an  ensign  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  an^ 
governor,  lieutenant-ST»vernnr.  and  eoiincU  bt^fore  he  came  to  America,  in  1770, 
for  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Mather  opposed  was  a  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  th« 
the  violent  measures  promoted  by  his  son.  King.  He  commanded  a  brigade  of  tha 
CorroN,  against  persons  accused  of  witch-  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
craft.  He  wrote  a  Histonj  of  the  War  eral.  In  the  attaek  on  Fort  Washington. 
with  the  Indiana  and  many  other  books  Jn  May,  1770.  General  Ointon  sent  2,000 
und  pamphlets.  He  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  men  from  New  York,  under  General 
23,  172,1.  Matthews,   to  plunder   the   coast   of  Vii^ 

Mather,  Richard,  clergyman;  born  in  ginia.  He  entered  the  Elizabeth  River 
England  in  1.596;  emigrated  to  America  on  transports,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of 
in  1635 1  pastor  of  the  Dorchester  Church,  armed  vessels  under  Sir*  George  Collier, 
1 636-^9.  He  drew  up  the  celebrated  Cam-  on  ^fay  9,  They  plundered  and  spreadi 
bridge  Platform  of  Discipline.  He  died  in  desolation  on  both  sides  of  the  rivef 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  22,  1669.  to  Norfolk.     Tliey  seized  that  eitT,  then 

Mather,  Samuix.  elerfryman;  bom  in  rising  from  ita  ashes  and  enjoying  a  eon- 
Boston,  Mas8,»  Oct  r»;  graduated  «iderable  trade,  and  also  Portsmouth,  op- 
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MATTHEWS— MAUBILA 

posite.     These  were  the  chief  places  of  and  is  author  of  The  Theatres  of  France; 

deposit  of  Virginia  agricultural  produc-  French  Dramatiste  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen* 

tions,  especially  tobacco.     They  captured  tury;  Secret  of  the  Sea  and  Other  Stories; 

and  burned  not  less  than   130  merchant  Pen  and  Ink;  A  Family  Tree  and  Other 

vessels  in  the  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers.  Stories;    Introduction    to    the    Study    of 

an  unfinished  Continental  frigate  on  the  American  Literature;   Tales   of  Fantasy 

stocks  at  Portsmouth,  and  eight  ships-of-  and  Fact;  Aspect  of  Fiction;  The  Dream- 

war   on   the   stocks   at  Crosport,   a   short  Qoion  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador;  His 

distance  above  Portsmouth,  where  the  Vir-  Father* s  Son,  etc.    Mr.  Matthews  was  one 

ginians  had  established  a  navy-yard.     So  of  the  founders  of  the  Authors'  Club,  and 

sudden  and  powerful  was  the  attack,  that  one   of   the   organizers   of   the   American 

very  little  resistance  was  made  by  Fort  Copyright   League   and    the    Dunlap    So- 

Nelson,  below  Portsmouth,  or  by  the  Vir-  ciety. 

ginia    militia.      Matthews    carried    away  Matthews,    Stanley,   jurist;    bom   in 

or  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  tobacco  and  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  21,  1S24;  graduated 

other  property,  estimated,  in  the  aggre-  at  Kenyon  College  in  1840;   admitted  to 

gate,   at  $2,000,000.     Afterwards   he   as-  the  bar  of  Tennessee  in  1845;   appointed 

sisted  in  the  capture  of  Verplanck*s  and  Ignited  States  attorney  for  the  Southern 

8tony  Point.    Appointed  major-general,  he  District  of  Ohio   in   1858;    commissioned 

was  stationed  at  or  near  New  York,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  23d  Ohio  Regi- 

retumed  to  England  in   1780;   was  com-  ment  in  March,  1801;  promoted  colonel  of 

nander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  West  the  67th  Ohio  in  October,   1801;   elected 

Indies  in  1782,  and  the  next  year  was  gov-  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati 

emor  of  Grenada  and  the  Caribbean  Isl-  in  1873;  United  States  Senator  in  1876; 

ands.     In  1797  he  became  a  general.    He  appointed  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

died  in  Hants,  England,  Dec.  26,  1805.  of  the  United  States  in  1881.    He  died  in 

Matthews,    Gboroe,    military    officer;  Washington,  D.  C,  March  22,  1889. 

bom  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  in  1739 ;  led  Maubila,     Battle    of.    At     Choctaw 

a  company  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleas-  Bluff,  in  Clarke  county,  Ala.,  about  25 

ant,  and  was  colonel  of  the  9th  Virginia  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama 

Regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War.    Made  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  was  a  strong  Indian 

a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Grermantown,  town,  the  capital  of  Tuscaloosa,  the  head 

he  was  a  captive  in  a  prison-ship  until  of  the  Mobil  ian  tribes.    Tuscaloosa  was 

exchanged,  late  in  1781,  when  he  joined  gigantic  in  stature,  and  was  called  the 

Greene's  army  with  his  regiment.    After  Black  Warrior.    De  Soto  had  led  his  ma- 

the  war  he  settled  in  Georgia,  and  was  rauders  through  the  beautiful  Coosa  coun- 

governor  of  the  State  from  1793  to  1796.  try,    and    had,    as    usual,    requited    kind 

From  1789  to  1791  he  was  a  member  of  treatment  by  treachery  and  cruelty.    He 

Ccngresa.    He  was  afterwards  brigadier-  made  captive  the  Coosa  ruler,  and  carried 

general  of  the  Georgia  militia,  with  which  off  men,  women,  and  children  in  chains  as 

he   was    active    in    taking   possession    of  slaves.     Arriving  on  the  borders  of  Tus- 

Florida,  by  order  of  the  President    (see  caloosa's  domain,   at  the   great   town   of 

FlobidiA),    and    the    capture    of   Amelia  Tallase,  he  there  released  the  Coosa  chief. 

Island  (g.  t?.).    He  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  found  the  Black  Warrior  at  his  tem- 

Aug.  30,  1812.  porary   residence.    He   was    seated   on   a 

Matthews,  James  Brandeb,  author;  commanding  eminence,  with  beautiful 
bom  in  New  Orleans,  Ia.,  Feb.  21,  1852;  mats  under  his  feet,  and  surrounded  by 
graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1871 ;  numerous  attendants.  Forty  years  of  age, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  in  with  a  handsome  face  and  grave  aspect,  a 
1878,  but  never  practised;  and  became  head  taller  than  any  of  his  warriors,  and 
Professor  of  Literature  in  Columbia  Uni-  lord  of  many  tribes,  he  was  reverenced  by 
Trrsity  in  1892.  He  had  devoted  much  his  people  and  feared  by  sAl  his  neighbors, 
time  to  the  study  of  the  stage,  and  among  and  his  influence  was  felt  from  the  Ala- 
Ids  plays  are  Margery's  Lovers,  a  comedy ;  bama  to  the  Mississippi  River.  He  re- 
and  Thi9  Pietwe  and  That,  a  comedy.  He  ceived  De  Soto  with  haughty  courtesy. 
Is  s  fremiokt  oontributor  to  periodicals.  When  a  pack-horse  was  brought,  and  Tus- 
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fCaloosa  wa«  requested  to  mount  and  ride 
by  the  side  of  De  Soto,  it  was  evident 
to  him  that  he  was  really  a  prisoner  of 
the  Spaniard,  after  the  manner  of  other 
caciques  who  had  been  held  as  hostages. 
They  crossed  the  Alabama  River  a  little 
below  the  site  of  Selma,  and  moved  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  sea. 

De  Soto  discovered  signs  which  made 
him  uneasy.  Tuscaloosa  was  in  close  and 
continual  consultation  with  his  principal 
followers,  and  was  constantly  sending  run- 
ners ahead  to  his  capital  with  messages, 
telling  De  Soto  that  he  was  preparing 
for  their  honorable  reception  there.  De 
Soto  did  not  believe  him,  and  took  meas- 
ures against  treachery.  The  Black  War- 
rior and  the  Spanish  leader  rode  side  by 
side  into  the  Mobilian  capital, a  large, high- 
palisaded,  and  walled  town,  called  Mau- 
bila.  They  were  received  in  a  great  square 
with  songs,  the  music  of  flutes,  and  the 
dancing  of  Indian  girls.  There  Tusca- 
loosa requested  not  to  be  held  as  a  hostage 
any  longer.  De  Soto  hesitated,  when  the 
cacique,  with  proud  and  haughty  step,  en- 
tered a  house.  \Vhen  invited  to  return, 
he  refused,  saying,  **  If  your  chief  knows 
what  is  best  for  him,  he  will  immediately 
take  his  troops  out  of  my  country."  This 
was  followed  by  a  revelation  that  10,000 
Indian  warriors  were  in  the  houses,  with 
a  vast  amount  of  weapons;  that  the  old 
women  and  children  had  been  sent  to  the 
forests,  and  that  the  Indians  were  talking 
about  the  proper  hour  to  fall  upon  the  Span- 
iards. A  greater  part  of  De  Soto's  army 
was  lagging  behind  at  that  perilous  mo- 
ment in  fancied  security.  To  postpone  at- 
tack until  his  army  should  come  up,  De 
Soto  approached  Tuscaloosa  with  smiles 
and  kind  words.  The  cacique  turned 
haughtily  away,  when  a  chief  came  out 
of  a  house,  and  denounced  the  Spaniards 
as  robbers  and  murderers.  Gallegos,  one 
of  De  Soto's  most  powerful  warriors,  an- 
gered by  his  words,  cleft  the  speaker  with 
his  heavy  sword  from  his  head  to  his  loins. 
The  fury  of  the  people  was  aroused.  They 
swarmed  from  the  houses,  and  by  force  of 
numbers  pushed  the  invaders  out  of  the 
walled  town  into  the  plain,  releasing  the 
Indian  captives,  and  making  them  fight 
their  late  masters.  Five  Spaniards  were 
killed  and  many  wounded  in  that  first  en- 
counter. 
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De  Soto  himself  was  wounded,  but  he 
fought  on  desperately.  At  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  he  charged  upon  the  Indians,  and 
drove  them  back  into  their  town.  They 
rushed  to  their  wall-towers,  and  hurled 
showers  of  stones  and  clouds  of  arrows 
upon  their  assailants,  which  drove  them 
back.  The  Indians  rushed  out  with  heavy 
clubs,  and  there  was  a  fierce  hand-to-hand 
fight.  Hearing  the  sounds  of  battle,  De 
Soto's  laggards  hurried  forward,  and  with 
these  fresh  troops  the  Indians  were  driven 
back  into  their  town,  followed  by  the  in- 
vaders. A  dreadful  carnage  ensued.  The 
Indians  fought  with  all  the  desperation  of 
patriots.  Young  women,  in  large  numbers, 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  warriors,  and 
their  blood  flowed  as  freely.  At  length 
De  Soto,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  made 
a  furious  charge  into  the  town,  with  a 
shout  of,  "Our  Lady  and  Santiago!''  and 
made  fearful  lanes  in  the  ranks  of  fight- 
ing men  and  women.  The  houses  were 
now  fired,  and  the  combatants  were 
shrouded  in  blinding  smoke.  As  the  sun 
went  down,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
slaughter  were  dreadful.  When  night  fell 
the  contest  was  over.  It  had  raged  nine 
hours.  Maubila  was  a  smoking  ruin,  and 
its  inhabitants  had  perished.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  11,000  native  Alabamians  had 
fallen,  and  De  Soto  lost  eighty-two  of  his 
men,  some  of  them  the  flower  of  Spanish 
chivalry.  It  is  believed  that  Tuscaloosa 
remained  in  his  house  and  perished  in  the 
flames.    See  De  Soto. 

ICauduit,  Israel,  political  writer ;  bom 
in  Exeter,  England,  in  1708;  was  a  pros- 
perous London  merchant;  acting  agent  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  in  England 
in  1763-64,  and  wrote  much  in  praise  of 
the  American  cause  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.    He  died  June  16,  1787. 

Mauduit  Duplessis,  Thomas  Antoink, 
Chevalier  de,  military  officer;  bom  in 
Hennebon,  France,  Sept.  12,  1752.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  ran  away  from 
home,  visited  the  battle-fields  of  Marathon 
and  Thermopylse,  and  made  plans  of  these 
battles  with  his  own  hand.  He  became  an 
artillerist,  and  served  in  the  Continental 
army  of  America,  first  as  volunteer  aide 
to  General  Knox.  He  became  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  behaved  with  skill  and 
bravery  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  Fort  Mercer,  and  Monmouth. 
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In  1781  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  permanent    cripple,    and    he    was    placed 

siege  of  Yorktown.    After  the  war  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  at 

stationed    at    Santo   Domingo,   where   he  Washington.     On     its    union     with     the 

perished  by  the  hands  of  the  revolution-  Naval   Observatory,   in    1844,   he   became 

ists,  March  4,  1791.  its    superintendent.      He    made    extensive 

Maamee    Indians.      See    Miami    Ind-  researches  concerning  the  physical  geog- 

lANS.  raphy  of  the   sea,   and  published  an   in- 

Maumee  Bapids,  or  Fallen  Timbers,  teresting  work  on  the  subject.     He  also 

Battle   of.      In   northern   Ohio,    Wayne  made    extensive    investigations    regarding 

completely  routed  2,000  Indians,  on  Aug.  the   Gulf   Stream.     In    18G1    he   resigned 

20,  1794.  The  Americans  lost  thirty-three  his  appointments  from  the  government  and 
killed  and  100  wounded.  The  battle  ended  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  Indian  war  in  the  Northwest.  See  In  1871  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Faixen  TncBEBS.  University  of  Alabama.     He  died  in  Lex- 

Manrepas,     Jean     Fredebic     Ph£ly-  ington,  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1873. 

FEAUX,  Count  de,  statesman ;  bom  in  Ver-  Maury,  Sarah  Mytton,  authorj  bom 

sailles,  France,  July  9,  1701;  was  minister  in  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  1,  1803;  was 

of  state  in   1738,  and  one  of  the  ablest  educated  there;  came  to  the  United  States 

statesmen  France  ever  produced;  but  be-  in  1846.    After  her  arrival  she  influenced 

cause  of  an  epigram  on  the  mistress  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  making  sanitary 

Louis  XV. — ^Madame  d'Etoiles — ^whom  the  provisions  for  emigrant  vessels  obligatory, 

monarch    had   just   created   Marquise   de  Her    publications    include    The    English- 

Pompadour,   he  was   removed   from  office  woman   in   America;    The    Statesmen   of 

in  1745.    He  was  recalled  in  1774,  on  the  America  in  1846;  etc.     She  died  in  Vir- 

accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  he  restored  ginia  in  October,  1849. 

the  exiled  Parliament,  and  began  a  system  Mauvaises  Terres.    See  Bad  Lands. 

of  reform.    He  was  instrumental  in  bring-  Maverick,   Samuel,   colonist;    bom   in 

ing  about  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  in  1602;  settled  on  Noddle's  Isl- 

France   and   the   United   States   in    1778.  and,  Mass.,  in  1629.     In  1664  he  was  ap- 

He  died  in  Versailles,  Nov.  21,  1781.  pointed  one  of  the  four  commissioners  to 

Manry,     Dabnet    Herndon,    military  settle   political   difficulties   in   New   Eng- 

officer;  bom  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  land,  and  to  wrest  New  Netherland  from 

21,  1822;  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  New  Amsterdam 
Virginia;  and  at  the  United  States  Mili-  about  1670. 

tary  Academy  in  1846;  joined  the  Mounted  Maxey,  Samuel  Bell,  soldier  and 
Rifles  in  the  same  year,  and  served  with  statesman;  born  in  Tompkinsville,  Ky., 
marked  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War.  March  30,  1825;  graduated  at  West  Point 
During  the  interval  between  that  struggle  in  1846;  served  through  the  Mexican  War 
and  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  instructor  at  with  credit ;  raised  the  9th  Texas  C.  S.  I. 
West  Point  and  later  superintendent  of  in  1861;  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
eavalry  instruction  and  regimental  ad-  general;  United  States  Senator  from 
jntant  at  Carlisle  Barracks.  In  1861  he  Texas,  1875-87.  He  died  in  Eureka 
resigned  his  post  and  became  a  colonel  Springs,  Ark.,  Aug.  16,  1895. 
in  the  Confederate  army;  was  promoted  Maxim,  Sib  Hiram  Stevens,  inventor; 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  in  the  born  in  Sangerville,  Me.,  Feb.  5,  1840; 
Elkhom  campaign.  His  publications  in-  worked  as  a  coach-builder  and  in  iron- 
elude  System  of  Tactics  in  Single  Rank;  works;  removed  to  England  in  1881, 
ReooUeetions  of  a  Virginian;  History  of  where  he  invented  an  incandescent  lamp, 
Virginia,  etc  He  died  in  Peoria,  111.,  Jan.  a  smokeless  powder,  the  Maxim  gun, 
11,  1900.  automatic  system  of  firearms,  and  other 
Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  scientist;  ordnance  inventions;  and  devoted  much 
bom  in  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.,  June  time  to  aerial  navigation.  He  was  knight- 
14,  1806;  entered  the  navy  as  midship-  ed  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1901. 
man  in  1825,  and  while  circumnavigating  Maxim  Gun,  an  automatic  gun;  inven- 
tlie  globe  b^gan  his  treatise  on  Naviga-  tion  of  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim.  On  a  test 
tUm.  An  accident  in  1839  made  him  a  experiment  2,004  shots  were  fired  in 
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one   minute    forty-five    Beoonds.    At    the  January,  1868.    His  wife  jei  ( liM)5)  lives, 

Bame  time,  in  a  test  for  accuracy,  out  of  hopelessly  insane. 

334  shots  fired  at  a  Urget  12  X  26  feet  at  Xaxwelly  William,  military  officer; 
a  distance  of  300  yard8,268  hits  were  made,  bom  in  New  Jersey;  was  made  colonel  of 
The  gun  works  itself  after  the  first  shot  the  2d  New  Jersey  Battalion  in  1775,  and 
is  fired  until  the  cartridges  in  the  belt  or  served  in  the  campaign  in  Canada  in  1776. 
magazine  are  exhausted.  See  Explosives.  He  had  been  in  the  provincial  army  con- 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  Arch-  tinually  for  fifteen  years  before  the  Revo- 
duke  of  Austria  and  Emperor  of  Mexico;  lutionary  War  broke  out.  In  October, 
born  in  Vienna,  July  6,  1832,  and,  having  1776,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general, 
entered  the  naval  service,  was  made  rear-  and,  in  command  of  a  New  Jersey  brigade, 
admiral  and  chief  of  the  Austrian  navy  in  was  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Bran- 
1854.  In  1857  he  was  made  governor  of  dywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  in  was  in  Sullivan's  campaign  in  1779,  and 
the  same  year  married  Charlotte,  daughter  soon  after  the  action  at  Springfield,  N.  J., 
of  Leopold  I.,  of  Belgium.  He  departed  in  1780,  he  resigned.  He  died  Nov.  12, 
for   Mexico   in   April,    1864,   and   hinded,  1798. 

with  his  wife,  at  Vera  Cruz  in  May.  The  May,  Ck}RNELius  Jaoobsen,  colonial 
French  army  had  already  taken  possession  governor;  commanded  the  Dutch  trading- 
of  the  country.  The  archduke  assumed  vessel  Fortune  on  a  trading  excursion  to 
the  crown  of  Mexico,  with  the  title  of  Manhattan  in  1613.  The  next  year  he 
Maximilian  I.,  and,  being  childless,  adopt-  coasted  along  New  England  to  Martha's 
ed  a  son  of  Itttibide  {q.  v.)  as  his  pre-  Vineyard.  In  1620  he  was  on  the  coasts 
sumptive  successor  on  the  throne.  Juarez,  and  rivers  southward  of  Manhattan,  in  the 
the  President,  who  had  been  driven  from  ship  Olad  Tidings,  visited  Chesapeake 
the  capital,  and,  with  his  followers,  de-  Bay,  and  sailed  up  the  James  River  to 
clared  by  the  new  Emperor  to  be  an  out-  Jamestown.  The  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
law  and  usurper,  made  such  strong  re-  Delaware  River  the  Dutch  called  New  Port 
sistance  that  Maximilian  had  to  struggle  May.  in  compliment  to  their  commander, 
for  his  throne  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Jersey 
When  the  American  Civil  War  was  ended,  is  still  known  as  Cape  May.  In  the  spring 
Napoleon  was  given  to  understand,  by  the  of  1623,  Captain  May  conveyed  to  Man- 
United  States  government,  that  the  empire  hattan  thirty  families,  chiefly  Walloons, 
in  Mexico  and  the  presence  of  French  troops  in  the  ship  New  'Seiherland,  with  Adriaen 
there  could  not  be  regarded  with  favor  Joris  as  lieutenant.  May  remained  at 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Manhattan  as  first  director  or  governor  of 
Emperor  of  the  French  acted  upon  this  the  colony.  He  was  succeeded  by  William 
hint.  He  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Verhulst,  second  director  of  New  Nether- 
abdication  of  Maximilian,  but  the  latter  land,  and  returned  to  Holland.  Except- 
would  not  consent,  for  he  relied  upon  ing  his  career  in  America,  little  is  known 
French   arms   to   sustain   him.    His  wife  of  his  life. 

went  to  Europe  to  have  an  interview  with  Mayagfuez,  a  seaport  town  of  Porto 
I  the  Emperor  and  also  with  the  Pope,  but  Rico,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
the  boon  was  refused,  and  her  mind  gave  about  50  miles  west  of  Ponce.  On  Aug. 
way  under  the  pressure  of  her  anxiety.  8,  1898,  a  body  of  American  troops,  under 
Napoleon  perfidiously  abandoned  Maxi-  Brig.-Gen.  Theodore  Schwan,  advanced 
milian  by  withdrawing  his  troops,  and  rapidly  from  Yanco  towards  Mayaguez. 
left  the  latter  to  his  fate,  who,  after  On  the  same  date  Sabona  la  Grande  was 
struggling  for  a  while  to  maintain  his  occupied,  and  on  Aug.  10,  San  German, 
power,  was  captured  by  the  Mexicans  at  The  Americans  then  attacked  the  Span- 
Queretaro  on  May  14,  1867.  He  was  shot,  iards  near  Hormigneros,  and  with  a  rapid 
with  two  of  his  generals,  on  June  19.  A  charge  carried  the  position  in  face  cf 
vessel  was  sent  from  Austria,  under  the  a  heavy  fire.  The  casualties  of  the  en- 
command  of  a  vice-admiral,  to  convey  his  gagement,  as  officially  reported,  were,  on 
remains  to  his  native  country,  and  they  the  American  side,  one  killed  and  fifteen 
were   interred  in   the  imperial  vault   in  wounded;  on  the  Spanish  side,  twenty-five 
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killed  and  fifty  wounded.  On  the  next  Sumatra,  China,  and  Japan,  returning  i& 
morning,  Aug.  11,  General  Schwan  en-  1828.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
tered  Mayaguez  unopposed.  1829;  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation 

Mayer,  Alfred  Marshall,  physicist;  to  Mexico  in  1841,  and  afterwards  pub- 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  13,  183G;  lished  two  important  works  on  that  coun- 
left  college  and  entered  the  draughting-  try.  He  was  an  accurate  and  industrious 
room  of  a  mechanical  engineer.  Later  he  writer,  and  issued  several  valuable  pub- 
took  a  laboratory  course  and  made  a  lications,  besides  numerous  occasional  ad- 
specialty  of  chemistry.  He  was  appoint-  dresses.  During  the  Civil  War  and  after- 
ed  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  wards  he  held  the  office  of  paymaster  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  1856,  and  the  army,  and  resided  in  California  a  few 
three  years  later  accepted  the  similar  chair  years.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
in  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876.  He  died, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  In  1867-71  in  Baltimore,  March  2),  1879. 
he  was  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Lehigh  Mayes,  Joel  Bbyan,  Indian  chief;  born 
University,  and  from  1871  till  his  death  in  the  Cherokee  reservation,  Ga.,  Oct  2, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Stevens  Institute  1833.  His  grandfather  was  James  Adaib 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  1869  he  {q.  v.).  In  1838  he  removed  to  the  Ind- 
had  charge  of  a  party  sent  to  Burlington,   ian  Territory    (see  Chebokee  Indiaiys), 

where  he  taught  in  the  Indian  schools 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  quar- 
termaster. After  the  war  he  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  in  1887  became  chief  of  the  nation. 

Mayflower  Descendants,  Societt  of, 
an  organization  founded  in  New  York 
City,  Dec.  22,  1894,  by  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  society  is  "  to  preserve  their 
memory,  their  records,  their  history,  and 
all  facts  relating  to  them,  their  ancestors, 
and  their  posterity."  Any  lineal  descend- 
ant of  a  Pilgrim  of  the  Mayflower  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  is 
eligible  to  membership.  The  annual  meet- 
ing occurs  on  Nov.  21,  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  "  Compact."  The  total 
membership  in  1900,  scattered  over  sev- 
eral of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
la.,  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  States,  was  2,500.  Henry  E.  Howland  is 
for  the  United  States  Nautical  Almanac,  governor  -  general,  and  Richard  Henry 
During  this  eclipse  he  took  forty-one  sue-  Greene  is  secretary-general.  See  Massa- 
cessful  photographs.     In  1871-75  he  con-  chusetts. 

tributed  a  series  of  investigations  en-  Mayflower  Log.  The  Mayflower  So- 
titled  Researches  in  Acoustics  to  the  ciety  of  Massachusetts,  through  Ambas- 
American  Journal  of  Science,  Later  these  gador  Bayard,  petitioned  the  British  gov- 
investigations  led  to  his  inventions  of  the  ernment  for  the  return  to  the  United 
topophone  and  the  acoustic  pyrometer.  States  of  the  log  of  the  ship  Mayflower, 
He  was  the  author  of  many  scientific  upon  which  the  Pilgrims  sailed  for  this 
t^orks.  He  died  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  July  country  in  1620.  Queen  Victoria  favored 
13,  1897.  the   society's  request,  and  the  relic  was 

Mayer,  Brantz,  author;  bom  in  Balti-  returned  in  June,  1897,  and  given  into 
more,  Md.,  Sept.  27,  1809;  was  educated  the  keeping  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  setts.  See  Bbadfobd,  William;  Plym- 
made  a  trip  to  the  East  Indies,  visiting  quth,  Njew, 
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Hayhewy  JoNATnAN,  clergyman;  bom  a  member  of  it,  and  Mazzei  bought  an 

in  Martha*8  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1720;  estate  adjoining  that  of  Monticello  to  try 

graduated   at   Harvard   in    1744,  and  or-  the    experiment.     He    persevered     three 

daincd    minister    of    the    West    Church,  years,  but  the  war  and  other  caufles  made 

iV)8tou,  in  1747,  which  post  he  held  until  him   relinquish   his   undertaking.     Being 

his  death,  July  0,  17G6.     He  was  a  zeal-  an  intelligent  and  educated  man,  he  was 

ous  republican  in  politics,  and  his  preach-  employed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  go  to 

ing  and  writing  were  remarkable  for  their  Europe  to  solicit  a  loan  from  the  Tuscan 

controversial   character.     He  warmly  op-  government.    He  left  his  wife  in  Virginia, 

posed  the  operations  of  the  British  Society  when  he   finally  returned  to   Europe,   in 

for    the    Propagation    of    the    Gospel    in  1783,    where    she    soon    afterwards    died. 

Foreign  Parts,  for  he  regarded  it  as  an  in-  He  revisited  the  United  States  in   1785, 

strumcnt   for   the   spread   of   Episcopacy,  and  in  1788  wrote  a  work  on  the  History 

He  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  of   Politics   in   the    United   States,   in   4 

Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be-  volumes.    In  1792  Mazzei  was  made  privy 

cause  the  latter  proposed  the  introduction  councillor  to  the  King  of  Poland;  and  in 

of  bishops  into  the  colonies;   co-operated  1802  he  received  a  pension  from  the  Em- 

with  Otis  and  others  in  their  resistance  to  peror  Alexander,  of  Russia,  notwithstand- 

measures  of  the  British  Parliament  con-  ing  he  was  an  ardent  republican. 


cerning  the  Americans;  and  was  among 
the  boldest  of  the  Wliigs.  His  death  de- 
prived the  cause  of  a  stanch  champion. 


During  the  debates  on  Jay's  treaty, 
Jefferson  watched  the  course  of  events 
from  his  home  at  Monticello  with  great 


Maynard,    Horace,   diplomatist;    born    interest.     He  was  opposed  to  the  treaty, 


in    Waynesboro,    ^lass.,    Aug.    13,    1814; 
graduated   at   Amherst   College   in    1S38; 


and,  in  his  letters  to  his  partisan  friends, 
he    commented   freely   upon    the   conduct 


removed  to  Tennessee  in  1839;  admitted  and  character  of  Washington,  regarding 
to  the  bar  in  1845;  elected  to  Congress  him  as  honest  but  weak,  the  tool  and  dupe 
in  1857  and  1805;  attorney-general  of  of  rogues.  In  one  of  these  letters,  ad- 
Tennessee  in  1804;  president  of  the  Bor-  dressed  to  Mazzei,  he  declared  that  "in 
der  State  Convention  in  1807;  minister  to  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and 
Russia  in  1875-80;  appointed  Postmaster-  republican  government"  which  carried 
General  by  President  Ilayes  in  1880.  He  the  Americans  triumphantly  through  the 
died  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  3,  1882.  late  struggle,  "an  Anglican,  monarchical. 

Mayo,  William  Kennon,  naval  officer;  aristocratic  party"  had  sprung  up,  re- 
born in  Drumniondtown,  Va.,  May  29,  solved  to  model  our  form  of  government  on 
1820;  entered  the  navy  in  1841;  and  served  that  of  Great  Britain.  He  declared  that 
in  the  Mexican  War.  In  July,  1801,  when  the  great  mass  of  citizens,  the  whole  land- 
the  Virginia  convention  met,  he  was  de-  ed  interest,  and  the  talent  of  the  country, 
clared  an  alien  enemy,  and  forever  were  republicans;  but  opposed  to  them 
banished  from  that  State  because  of  his  were  the  executive  (Washington),  the  ju- 
adhesion  to  the  Union.  His  service  dur-  diciary,  two  out  of  three  of  the  national 
ing  the  Civil  War  was  marked  with  skill  legislature,  "all. the  officers  of  the  govern- 
and  bravery.  He  was  promoted  com-  ment,  all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all  timid 
modore  in  1882,  and  retired  after  forty-  men  who  prefer  the  calm  despotism  to 
five  years*  service  in  1880.  He  died  in  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  mer- 
Washington,  I).  C,  April  10,  1900.  chants  and  Americans  trading  on  British 

Mazzei,     Philip,     patriot;     born     in  capital,    speculators   and   holders    in   the 

Tuscany  in  1730;  was  a  practising  physi-  banks    and    public    funds — ^a    contrivance 

cian  at  Smyrna  for  a  while,  and  was  en-  invented   for   the   purpose   of   corruption, 

gaged   in   mercantile  business   in  London  and  for  assimilating  us  in  all  things  to 

in  1755-73.     He  came  to  America  in  De-  the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of 

cember,  1773,  with  a  few  of  his  country-  the  British  model."  "  It  would  giva  you  a 

men,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  fever,"  he  continued,  "were  I  to  name  to 

Virginia    the    cultivation    of    the    grape,  you   the   apostates   who   have   gone   over 

olive,  and  other  fruits  of  Italy.    He  formed  to  these  heresies  —  men  who   were  Sam- 

a  company  for  the  purpose.   Jeffenon  was  sons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the  coun- 
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oil,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  and  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
by  the  harlot  of  England."  Potomac  in  the  summer  of  1863.    On  July 

This  was  used  as  political  capital  by  1,  2,  and  3,  of  that  year  he  fought  the 
the  Federalists  until  the  election  of  Jef-  decisive  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  1864 
ferson  to  the  Presidency.  Mazzei  died  in  he  was  made  major-general  in  the  United 
Pisa,  March  19,  1816.  States   army;    and   from   July,    1865,   to 

Mead,  Epward  Campbell,  author;  bom 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  Jan.  12,  1837;  travelled 
in  the  Orient  in  1858-59,  and  later  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  is  the  author  of 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Lee  Family  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland;  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Anna  M.  Chalmers;  and  His- 
toric Homes  of  the  Southwest  Mountains 
of  Virginia. 

Mead,  Edwin  Doak,  editor  of  the  New 
England  Magazine;  born  in  Chesterfield, 
N.  H.,  Sept.  29,  1849;  studied  in  English 
and  German  universities,  1875-79;  since 
then  engaged  in  lecturing  and  literary 
work.  He  is  the  director  of  the  Old 
South  historical  work  in  Boston,  and  has 
edited  and  annotated  many  of  the  Old 
South  leaflets. 

Mead,  Labkin  Goldsmith,  sculptor; 
bom  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  Jan.  3,  1835; 
studied  drawing  and  sculpture  with  Henry 

K.  Brown;  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  August,  1866,  was  in  command  of  the 
employed  on  Harper's  Weekly  as  a  war  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  and  sub- 
artist.  His  works  include  the  National  sequently  of  the  Department  of  the  East 
Lincoln  Monument  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  the  military  district  comprising  the 
Soldiers'  Monument  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
statues  of  Ethan  Allen  in  the  National  In  1865  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Art  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  Harvard  University.  He  died  in 
the  State  Capitol,  Montpelier,  Vt,  etc.         Philadelphia,  Nov.  6,  1872.     The  citizens 

Meade,  George  Gobdon,  military  ofii-  of  Philadelphia  presented  to  his  wife  the 
cer;  born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  Dec.  31,  1815;  house  in  which  he  died,  and  $100,000  was 
gi'aduated  at  West  Point  jn  1835,  served  afterwards  raised  for  his  family.  See 
in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles,  and  re-  Adams,  Charles  Francis;  Everett,  En- 
signed  from  the  army  in  1836.  He  prac-  ward;  Gettysburg,  Battle  of. 
tised  civil  engineering  until  May,  1842,  Meade,  Richard  Worsam,  naval  offi- 
when  he  was  appointed  a  second  lieuten-  cer;  born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  9,  1837; 
ant  of  topographical  engineers,  serving  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1850; 
through  the  war  against  Mexico,  attach-  promoted  passed  midshipman,  1856;  mas- 
ed  to  the  staff,  first  of  Grcneral  Taylor,  ter  and  lieutenant,  1858;  lieutenant-com- 
and  then  of  Grcneral  Scott.  The  citizens  mander,  1862;  commander,  1868;  captain, 
of  Philadelphia  presented  him  with  an  1880;  commodore,  1892;  and  rear-admiral, 
elegant  sword  on  his  return  from  Mexico.  1894;  and  was  retired  in  May,  1895.  Dur- 
In  the  summer  of  1861  he  was  made  a  ing  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  much 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  having  distinction.  In  1861-62  he  was  instructor 
been  in  charge  of  the  surveys  on  the  in  gunnery  on  the  receiving  ship  Ohio, 
northern  lakes  until  that  year  as  captain  in  Boston;  in  the  latter  half  of  1862  he 
of  engineers.  He  was  in  the  Army  of  the  commanded  the  Louisville,  and  was  em- 
Potomac,  active  and  efficient,  from  1861  ployed  in  aiding  the  Western  armies  and 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  June,  1862,  in  checking  guerilla  warfare  between 
he  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers,    Memphis  and  Helena  on  the  Mississippi 
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Kiven  From  Septpmber,  1863,  till  May,  officer;  bora  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  Aug. 
1864,  be  cotumonded  the  gunboat  Marble*  3,  1823;  was  educated  in  Ireland  and  in 
hcad^  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  England.  In  184(1  he  t>ecame  oni^  of  the 
Bqtiadron.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland  partj.  He 
Stono  River,  S.  C,  Dec,  25,  1863,  when  he  was  alread>^  distinguished  for  his  oratory,  ^ 
resisted  the  Confederate  attempts  t<)  sink  and  was  sent  to  Franc.*e  to  congratulate  B 
his  vessel,  drive  the  National  transports  the  French  Republic  in  1848,  On  hie  re- 
out  of  the  river,  and  turn  the  left  flank  turn  he  was  arretted  on  a  charge  of 
of  General  Gillmore.  Later  he  landed  and  sedition  and  held  to  bail.  Afterwards 
de&troyetl  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  In  charged  with  treason,  he  was  again  ar- 
1804-4i/i,  while  with  the  Western  Gulf  Tested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
blockading  squadron,  he  destroyed  or  to  death.  That  sentence  was  commuted 
captured  seven  blockade-runnerfi.  In  to  banishment  for  life  to  Van  Diemen's 
1870,  in  the  international  yacht  race  in  Land,  from  which  he  escaped,  and  landed 
New  York  Harbor,  he  commanded  the  in  New  York  in  1852.  lecturing  with  sue- 
America,  which  outsailed  the  English  com-  cess  for  a  while,  he  studied  law,  entered 
petitor,  Cambria.  In  1893  he  was  naval  upon  its  practice,  and  in  1856  edited  the 
commisfiioner  t^  the  World's  Columbian  Irish  News.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
Exhibition.  His  retirement  bc^fore  the  out  he  raised  a  company  in  the  69th  New 
age  limit  resulted  from  a  disagreement  York  Volunteers,  and,  as  major  of  the 
with  the  Xavy  Department  concerning  the  regiment,  fought  bravely  at  Bull  Run* 
way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  offi-  Early  in  1862  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
cially.  An  article  which  appeared  in  the  general  of  volunteers,  and  served  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  represented  Admiral  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  in  the  campaign 
Meade  as  criticising  the  administration,  against  Richmond  that  year.  He  was  in 
and  using  the  sentence,  "  I  am  an  Ameri*  Richardson's  division  in  the  battle  of  An* 
can  and  a  Union  man — two  things  this 
administration  can't  stand,**  Subsequent- 
ly when  Secretary  Herbert  asked  him  to 
anirm  or  deny  this  criticism  he  returned  a 
i;on-committal  answer.  Soon  there  were 
rumors  that  he  would  be  court- martial  led 
for  disrespect  to  the  President,  whereupon 
he  requested  his  retirement.  President 
Cleveland,  in  granting  his  request,  cen- 
sured his  conduct.  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D,  C.  May  4,  1897. 

Maade,  William,  clergyman;  born 
near  Millwood*  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
CO.,  Va,,  Nov,  11,  178S»;  son  of  Richard 
Kidder  Meade,  one  of  Wafcbington^s  con- 
fidential aides;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  IROH,  and  liecame  a  niintster  of 
the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church.      He 

as  an  earnest  and  active  worker  for  hif 

'church  and  the  best  interests  of  religion. 

In  1820  he  was  made  assistant  bishop  of 

the  diocese  of  Virginia,  and  became  bishop 

on  the  death  of  Bishop  Moore  In  1841.  tietam.  Engaged  in  the  desperate  battle  i 
For  several  years  he  was  the  acknowl-  of  Fredericksburg,  he  was  liadly  wounded, 
cdgerl  head  of  the  "  evangelical  "  branch  of  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Chaj^cei.- 
the  Churdi  in  the  ITnited  States,  In  1856  IjORSVILLE  {q,  v.)  he  resigned.  He  was 
he  puhlished  Old  Churches,  MinUters,  and  recommiasioned  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
Families  in  Virijinia,  He  died  in  Rich-  teers  early  in  1864,  and  was  assigned  to 
mond,  Vtt,,  March  14,  1862.  the  command  of  the  district  of  Etowah*  | 

Meagher,   Tqomas   Francis,   military    In  1865  he  was  appointed  secrctarv,  and  j 
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10  1866  became  vLcXing  governor  of  Mon- 
tjina.  While  engaged  in  operAtions  against 

-Hie  Indians,  he  was  drowned  at  Fort 
i-    ton.  MonL,  July  1,  1867. 

IKecli&iilc  Arts.  See  AGRrcTTLTTRAL 
Cou^oEs:  Schools  of  Technology;  Mapt- 
TAL  TR.\T>'rN0  Schools. 

Mechanicsvllle^  or  Ellison's  Kill, 
Battle  of.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had 
been  re<:alled  from  Georgia^  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Confederate  army  led  by 
Johnston,  after  the  latter  was  wounded 
(»ee  Fair  Oaks,  Battle  of).  He  pre- 
pared to  strike  McClellan  a  fatal  blow  or 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Richmond.  He  had 
quietly  withdrawn  Jackson  and  his  troops 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  have  bim 


On  the  right  side  of  the  Chickahomln 
General  Porter  was  jiosted  with  27, Oil 
men  and  ten  heavy  guns  in  battery.  At 
3  P.M.,  on  the  2Gth,  Gen.  A,  P.  Hill  cross- 
ed the  river  and  drove  a  regiment  and  a 
battery  at  Mechanicsville  back  to  the 
main  line  near  Ellison's  Mill,  where  the 
>Jationale  were  strongly  posted.  There, 
on  a  hill,  MoCall's  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
were  posted,  8,5CH)  strong,  with  five  bat- 
teries. These,  with  a  part  of  Meade's  bri- 
gade, were  supported  by  regulars  under 
Morell  and  Sykes.  Greneral  Reynolds  held 
the  right,  and  General  Seymour  the  left, 
and  the  brigades  of  Martindale  and  Griffin 
were  deployed  on  the  right  of  McCall.  In 
the  face  of  these  formidable  obstacles,  and 
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suddenly  strike  the  right  flank  of  McClel- 
lan'«  army  at  Mechaniesville  and  uncover 
the  passage  of  that  stream,  when  a  heavy 
forfc  would  join  him,  sweep  down  the  left 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  towards  the 
York  River,  and  seixe  the  communieationB 
(if  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with  the 
WTiite  House.  McClellan  did  not  discover 
.Um  kson's  movement  until  he  liad  reached 
Hanover  Court  *  house.  He  had  already 
niade  provision  for  a  defeat  by  arrange- 
ments for  a  change  of  base  from  the 
Pamiinkey  to  the  James  River  j  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  June  25,  1862,  he  heard 
of  the  advance  of  Jackson  on  his  right, 
he  abandoned  all  thought  of  moving  on 
Richmond,  took  a  defensive  position,  and 
prepared  for  a  retreat  to  the  James  River. 
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a  heavy  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery,  the 
leading   brigades    of    Hill    advanced,    fol- 
lowed by  Ix>Dgstreet*s,  and  moved  to  the 
attack.      They    massed    on    the    National 
right  to  turn  it,  expecting  Jackson  to  fall 
upon  the  same  wing  at  the  same  time;  but 
this  movement  was  foiled  by  Seymour.     A 
terrific  battle  ensued.     Tlie  Confederates 
were   hurled   back   with    fearful    carnage.. J 
At  9  P.M.  the  battle  of  Meehaniesville,  ori 
Ellison's   Mill,   ceased.     The   loss   of  the 
Nationals   was    about   400;    that   of    the 
Confederates,    between    3,000    and    4,000, 
By    this    victory    Richmond    was    placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  National  army;  butJ 
McClellan,     considering     his     army     AndJ 
stores  in  peril,  prepared  to  transfer  both 
to  the  James  River, 
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KECXLEHBXTSG   DECLASATIOH   OF  INBEPEVBBHGB— KSDALS 


Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    See  Declarations  of  Iin>B- 

PENDENCE. 

Medal  of  Honor  Legrion,  an  organ- 
ization of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Union  army  who,  during  the  Civil  War, 
were  awarded  medals  of  honor  for  special 
acts  of  bravery  and  devotion  under  an  act 


of  Ck>ngreB8  of  1862.  Up  to  1901,  1,500  of 
these  medals  had  been  awarded  to  veterans 
of  the  army,  and  600  to  naval  veterans, 
of  which  69  were  on  account  of  the  war 
with  Spain. 

Medals.  The  following  table  is  a  list 
of  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes. 


DftU  of  RMoIation. 


To  whom  prwentod. 


Fm  whAtMrriet. 


March  26,  1776 
Nov.  4,  1777 
Jaly     20,  1779 


Sept.    24,    « 
Nov.      3,  1780 


March   9,  1781 


Oct      29, 
Oct.      16, 
March  29, 
March   3, 
Jan.     29, 

1787 
1800 
1805 
1813 

March   3, 
Jan.       6, 

1814 

(i         (( 

t< 

Jan.     11, 
Oct      20, 

it 

'  t(        i( 

., 

Oct      21, 

Nov.      3, 

i( 

reb.  27,  1815 
Feb.     22,  1816 

April     4,  1818 

Feb.  13,  1835 
July  16,  1846 
March   2,  1847 

March   3,     " 

March   9,  1848 
May       9,     " 
Aug.       4,  1854 

May     11,  1858 


Deo.     21,  1861 ) 
July     16,  1862 ) 


July     12,     "    ) 
March   3,  1863  f 

Dec.     17,     " 
Jan.     28,  1864 


July     26,  1866 


Gen.  George  WashiDgton. 

Brlg.-Gen.  Horatio  Gates 

M^).-Gen.  Anthony  Wayne 

Lieut-Col.  De  Fleury 

MfO  John  Stewart 

MaJ.  Henry  I^ee....   

John  Paulding 

David  Williama 

Isaac  Van  Wart 

Brig  -Gen.  Daniel  Morgan 

Lieut  Col   William  A.  Washington 

Lieut  -Col.  John  E.  Howard 

MaJ. -Gen.  N'atbanael  Greene 

Capt  John  Paul  Jones 

Capt  Thomas  Truxton 

Com.  Edward  Preble 

Capt  Isaac  Hull 

Capt  Jacob  Jones 

Capt  Stephen  Decatur. 

Capt  William  Bainbridge 

Lieut  Edward  R.  McCall 

Cora.  Oliver  H.  Perry 

Capt  Jesse  D.  Elliott 

Capt  James  Ii:iwrence 

Com.  Thomas   Macdonough 

Capt  Roljert  Henley 

Lieut  Stephen  Cassin 

Capt  I/ewis  Warrington 

Capt  Johnston  Blakely  (to  the  widow). 

MaJ.  -Gen.  Jacob  Brown 

MaJ.  -Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter. 

Brlg.-Gen.  E.  W.  Ripley 

Brig.  -Gen.  James  Miller 

MjiJ  -Gen.  WinQeld  Scott 

MiO -Gen-  Edmund  P.  Gaines 

MaJ.-Gen.  Alexander  Macomb 

MiO-  -Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 

Capt  Charles  Stewart 

Capt  James  Biddle 

M^.-Gen.  William  H.  Harrison 

Gov.  Isaac  Shelby 

Col.  George  Groghan  (22  years  after). . . . 
MflJ.  -Gen.  Zucliary  Tuylor. 


[  British,  French,  and  Spanish  officers  j 
I     and  crews j 

M^.Gen.  Winfleld  Scott 

Mi\).  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor 

Cupt  Duncan  .V.  Ingruham 


Dr.  Frederick  R  Rose,  of  the  British  navy 

{.Vaval,  to  be  bestowed  upon  petty  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and-  marines  distin- 
guished for  gjillantry  in  action,  etc. ; 
200  issued. 

iArmy,  to  non  •  commissioned  officers) 
and  privates  for  gallantry  In  action.  S 
etc.;  2,000  issued ) 


Mi\).Gen.  IHysses  S.  Grant. 
Cornelias  Vanderbtlt 


Capts.  Creighton,  Low,  and  Stouffler 
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Capture  of  Boston 

Defeat  ot  Burgoyne 

Storming  of  Stony  Point 


Surprise  ot  Paulas  Hook. 
Capture  of  Andn^ 


Victory  of  the  Cowpens. 


Victory  at  Eataw  Springs 

Capture  of  the  SerapUy  1779 

Action  with  the  Vt)»geafHie  (French). . 

Tripoli 

Capture  of  the  Churriirt 

"  "       FroUc 

"  "       Macedonian 

"  "      Java 


Gold. 


Silvec 


Gold. 
Silver. 


Gold. 
Silver. 


Gold. 


Victory  on  Lake  Erie. 


Captare  of  the  Peacock 

Victory  on  Lake  Champlain. 


Capture  of  the  Epervier. . 

"  '*       Beindeer,. 

Victory  of  Chippewa,  etc . 


'«        "  Erie 

"        '*    Plattsburg 

*•       "    New  Orleans 

Capture  of  the  Cyane  and  LevaM. 

*'  "      Penguin 

Victory  of  the  Thames 


Defence  of  Fort  Stevenson,  1818 

Victory  on  Rio  Grande 

Capture  of  MontArey  

{  Rescuing  crew  of  U.  8.  brigof  war^Stom.) 
ert  before  Vera  Crur,  Dea  7, 1846.../ 

Mexican  campaign 

Victory  of  Biiena.  Vista 

Release  of  Martin  Koszta 

(For  humanity— care  of  yellow -fever) 
^  patients  from  Jamaica  to  New  York  > 
(    on  the  (J.  S.  S.  iStMgucAaniMi ...) 


At  Gettysburg.  July  1,  1863,  the  27th  I 
Maine  volunteered  to  remain  fbr  the  I 
battle,  although  Its  term  had  expired.  \ 
All  its  members  received  medals j 

Victories  of  Fort  Donelson,  Vick8burg,( 
Chattanooga j 

Gift  of  ship  VanderbiU 

Rescuing  500  passengers  from  the  S.  S. 
San  Francisco,  July  26, 1863.  Creigh- 
ton, of  the  Three  Bells,  Glasgow  ; 
liow.  of  the  bark  Kelly,  of  Boston ; 
and  Stouffler,  of  the  shipi4n/arc<te, 
Liverpool 


(Gold  k 

\  silver. 

Gold. 


Bronss 
Gold. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOLS— XEDICIKE   AND  STTBGEBY  IK  THE   V.  B. 

MEDALS  AWARDED  BY  THt  CONGRESS  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES— CotUtnued. 


Dais  oUlMoIatkm. 


To  whoB  piitntod. 

Cyrus  W.  Field 

George  Peabody 

George  F.  Robinson 

[CapU  Crandsll  and  others,  liOng  Island ) 
lighthoose  keeper  and  crew f 

Centennial  medals 

Life-saving  medals.    Isi  and  2d  class. . . 


For  whmt  Mirrioa. 


March   2,1867 
March  10,    *' 

March   1,1871 


FebL  24,  1873 
Jane  16,  1874 
June    20,    " 


Laying  the  Atlantic  cable. 
Promotion  of  education. 


assas-) 
es  tbeV 

«*,'  of) 


(Saving  William  IL  Seward  Arom 
sination,  April  14,  1866l    Besides 
medal,  $6,000 

f  Saving  passengers  IVom  the  Meti*, 
<{     the  New  York  and  Providence  line,  ^ 
I    Aug.  31, 1872. j 

There  have  been  presented  as  awards) 
for  nre-saving  since  the  passage  of! 
the  resolution  167  gold  and  209  silver  [ 
medals  up  to  July  1, 1892. J 


Gold. 


( Gold  ft 
(  silver. 


Medical    Schools.      Medical   education  Maryland   on    a   negro   supposed   to 

in  the  United  SUtes  at  the  close  of  the  ?„'^^".e?e'JJ^rteB'^o''r".-rrt: 

8cnool  year  1901-02  was  promoted  by  154  ing    and    viewing    the    corpse/*    one 

schools,  which  had  6,029  professors  and       hogshead  of  tobacco Sept.  24,  1657 

instructors,  and  a  total  of  26,821  students.  ^7*1**5  on  small-pox  and  measles  pub- 

.      t                      _x  J    Ai-          J             X        #  llshed  at  Boston  by  Thomas  Thacher ; 

As    far   as   reported   the   endowments   of  ^    sheet    15%    x    10%    Inches— the 

these  schools  aggregated  $2,132,568.     The  first     medical     work     published     In 

value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  was       America 1677 

T»lnrP<^  af  il^12  0ftAAd2  and  fhp  lihrAriPa  ^*"*^  quarantine  act  passed  by  the 
placed  at  JMA»»0,e4A  and  the  libraries  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania..  1700 
contained  about  156,929  volumes.  These  pirst  general  hospital  chartered  In  the 
schools  included  the  regular  medical,  the  colonies  —  Pennsylvania  hospital  of 
homoDopathic,  the  eclectic,  and  the  physio-  Philadelphia — organized  1751,  open- 
medical,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  prin-  ^^^^^  '  dVpkViment;  '  Unwii^sli^^of  ^^^^ 

cipal  ones  were  departments  of  large  ^col-       Pennsylvania,  founded 1765 

leges  and  universities.  College    of    Physicians    and    Surgeons, 

Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  United  medical    department   of   King's   Col- 

states.    The  position  of  physician -gen-  n'X ^ll^rcJ^^t^^'T ^u^^ick  "" 

eral  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  held  one  given    by    Thomas    Bond    In    Penn- 

year   by   Lawrence    Bohun,    who    arrived       sylvanla  hospital 1769 

IGIO;    and  afterwards  by  John   Pot,  the  Term  "doctor"  first  applied  to  medl- 

«     .                     .         •  J     X     V     •  •        •     At  cal     practitioners     or     '*  physltlans 

first  permanent  resident  physician  m  the       j^  America  (Toner) 1769 

United  States.     Samuel  Fuller,  first  phy-  Medical    department.    Harvard    Unlver- 

sician   of   New   England,   arrived   in   the       slty,  founded 1783 

Mayflower  in  1620,  and  Johannes  la  Mon-  ™l*f  Ki^J^L?17th^  It'w^Snof  flri 

^'                           '               J'     1       XXI       •  tous  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  first 

tagne,  first  permanent  medical  settler  m       iq  the  United  States,  established 1786 

New  Amsterdam,   arrived    1637,   followed  Earliest  example  of  a  special  American 

the  next  year  by  Gerrit  Schult  and  Hans  ^*»*r™*i**^If,.  **    *    *^****y"*lMP?*5 

Kiersted,  while  Abraham  Staats  settled  at  ^ll^ui^^p^TJa^^^^^ 

Albany  prior  to  1650.    Lambert  Wilson,  a       dally  for  the  army 1788 

"  chirurgcon "    or    surgeon,    was    sent    to    "  Doctors'  mob "  In  New  York 1788 

Xew  England  in  1629  to  serre  the  colony  New  Jo*  ^^^-^l.^r^-]^^^'^-  „^^ 
three  years,  and     to  educate  and  instruct  Ellsha    Perkins,    of    Norwich,    Conn., 
in  his  art  one  or  more  youths."  patents  his  "  metallic  tractors,"  after- 
wards known  as  "  Perklnlsm  " 1706 

First   original   American   medical   Jour- 
Anatomlcal   lectures  were  delivered   in  nal,  the  Medical  Repository,  appears.  1797 
Harvard  College  by  Giles  Firman  be-  Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
fore  1647       lege  established 1798 

Earliest    law    to    regulate    practice    of  First    general    quarantine    act    passes 

medicine  In  the  colonies  was  passed  Congress Feb.  23,  1799 

in   Massachusetts   in   1649;   adopted  First  vaccination  in  United  States  per- 
by  New  York 1605  formed  by  Benjamin  Waterhoase,  pro- 
Earliest   recorded   autopsy   and   verdict  fessor  in  Harvard  College,  on  his  four 

of   a    coroner's   jury    was    made    in  children July,  1800 
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First  Tacclne  Institute  In  the  United 
States  organised  by  James  Smith  In 
Baltimore,  Md 

American  DUpensatory  published  by 
John  Bedman  Coze 

Ovariotomy  performed  incidentally  by 
Robert  Houston  In  Glasgow  (1701) 
and  by  L'Aumonier,  in  Rouen  (1781), 
is  performed  by  Ephraim  McDowell, 
of  Kentucky 

United  States  vaccine  agency  establish- 
ed by  Congress  (discontinued  in 
1822)   

Worlc  on  TherapeuticB  and  Materia 
Medico,  the  first  in  the  United  States 
and  best  in  the  English  language 
at  that  time,  published  by  Nathaniel 
Chapman 

John  Syng  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia, 
author  of  Elements  of  Surgery 
(1814),  and  first  surgeon  to  tie  the 
external  iliac  artery,  died  (aged  35) . 

New  Yorlc  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
founded  

Pennsylyania  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Philadelphia,  founded 

Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  founder  of  the 
medical  department.  University  of 
Transylvania,  Lexington,  Ky.,  tre- 
phines the  skull  for  epilepsy,  prob- 
ably the  first  Instance  In  the  United 
SUtes  

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Boston,  founded 

Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  first  published  by  Franklin 
Bache  and  George  B.  Wood 

Oesophagotomy  first  performed  by  John 
Watson,  of  New  York :  case  reported . 

Water-cures  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  R.  T.  Trail,  who  opened  a 
hydropathic  Institute  In  New  York  in 
1844,  and  Joel  Shew,  at  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y 

I^eft  subclavian  artery  tied  by  J. 
Kearney  Rodgers 

Collodion  first  applied  to  surgical  pur- 
poses by  J.  Parker  Maynard  in  Bos- 
ton   

Elizabeth  Blackwell  graduated  M.D. 
at  the  medical  school  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  (the  first  woman  In  the  United 
States)   Jan., 

First  excision  of  the  hip-joint  in  the 
TTnlted  States  performed  by  Henry 
J.  Blgelow,  professor  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege   

Elkanah  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  earliest 
specialist  in  ophthalmology,  begins 
practice 

Arteria  innomlnata  tied  for  the  first 
time  by  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York 
(1818)  ;  by  R.  W.  Hall,  of  Baltimore 
(1830)  ;  by  E.  8.  Cooper,  of  San 
Francisco  (1850)  ;  and  again,  being 
the  first  case  in  which  the  patient's 
life  was  saved,  by  A.  W.  Smyth,  of 
New  Orleans 

Horace  Green,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  specialist  In  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  died 


Centennial    International    medical    con- 
gress held  In  Philadelphia 1876 

1802    New  York  Polyclinic  organized  1880-81, 

opened  1882 

1800  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  reports 
four  apparently  successful  Inocula- 
tions for  hydrophobia,  performed  by 

himself   Oct.,  1880 

The   ninth    International    medical    con- 

1809       gress  held  In  Washington.  Sept.  5-10,  18SG 

International    medico  •  legal    congress 

opens  in  Stelnway  Hall June  4,  1889 

1813  Fortieth  meeting  of  American  Medical 
Association  opens  in  Newport,  R.  I . . 

Jane  25,  1889 
Experiments    with    the    Brown-S6qaard 
life  elixir  cause  the  death  of  ten  peo- 

1817  pie  in  Shamokin,  Pa Aug.  16,  1880 

The    stetho-telephone    Is    patented    by 

James  Louth,  Chicago Jan.  27,  1890 

The    twelfth    annual    congress    of    the 

1818  American  Laryngological  Association 
meets  in  Baltimore May  29,  1890 

1820    New  York  Institution  for  the  Diseases 

of  the  Eye  and  Ear  opened.  .Aug.  19,  1890 
1822    American    Institution    of    Homoeopathy 

meets  In  Washington,  D.  C June,  1892 

Pan-American      medical      congress      In 

Washington  opened Sept.   5,  1893 

Fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medlco-PsychoIogical  Association 

1828       in    Philadelphia June    15,  1894 

Triennial  Congress  of   American   Asso- 
1820       elation   of   Physicians   and    Surgeons 

opens  in  Washington,  D.  C. .  .May  29.  1894 
First  visit  of  Prof.  Adolph  Lorenz  to 
1833       ^^^    United    States    to    demonstrate 

bloodless  operations    1902 

1844 

MeigSy  MoNTGOMEBT  Cunningham,  mil- 
itary officer;  bom  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  May 
3,  1816;  graduated  at  the  United  States 

1845  Military     Academy,     and     commissioned 

1846  *  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  Artil- 
lery and  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers,   all    on   July    1,    1836;    resigned 

1847  July  31,  1837;  reappointed  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  engineers  on  the  following 
day;    promoted   first  lieutenant  in   1838; 

1840  captain  in  1853;  colonel  of  the  11th  In- 
fantry and  brigadier-general  and  quarter- 
master-general,  in   May,    1861 ;    brevet  ted 

1852  major  -  general,  U.  S.  A.,  July  6,  1864 ; 
and  was  retired,  Feb.  6,  1882.  He  was 
^^  considered  the  foremost  scientific  officer 
in  the  regular  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  its  quartermaster-general  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  also  as  an  engineer. 
While  in  the  latter  service  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
forts,  and  superintended  the  building  of 

1864  ijjg  Potomac  aqueduct,  of  the  wings  and 
dome   of   the    extension    of    the    national 

1866  Capitol,  and  of  the  extension  of  the  Post- 
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Office  Department.  Subsequently  he  was  mander  of  the  St.  Charles  district  of 
employed  in  preparing  plans  for  the  Louisiana,  with  the  brevet  of  colonel. 
National    Museum,   and   the   new   State,   U.  S.  A.    He  was  a  United  States  district 

judge  in  Michigan;  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  1808  to  1810;  and  governor  of 
Ohio  from  1810  to  1814.  His  services 
during  the  War  of  1812  were  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  From  1814  to  1823  he  was 
Postmaster-Greneral.  He  died  in  Marietta, 
O.,  March  29,  1825. 

Meigs,  FoBT.  When,  in  1813,  General 
Harrison  heard  of  the  advance  of  Win- 
chester to  the  Maumee  and  the  Raisin,  he 
ordered  all  of  his  available  force  to  push 
forward  to  reinforce  that  officer.  The 
advancing  column  was  soon  met  by  fugi- 
tives from  Frenchtown,  and  thoughts  of 
marching  on  Maiden  were  abandoned  for 
the  time.  The  troops  fell  back  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee,  and  there  built  a 
fortification  which  was  called  Fort  Meigs, 
in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  Har- 
rison's troops  there  were  about  1,800  in 
number,  and  were  employed  under  the 
direction  of  vCaptain  Wood,  chief  engineer 
War,  and  Navy  Department  buildings,  and,  of  his  army.  The  work  was  about  2,600 
after  his  retirement,  was  the  architect  of  yards  in  circumference,  the  whole  of 
the  new  Pension  building,  all  in  Washing-  which,  with  the  exception  of  several  small 
ton.  He  presented  a  remarkable  collection  intervals  left  for  block-houses,  was  to  be 
of  historical  articles  to  the  United  States  picketed  with  timber  15  feet  long  and 
government,  tor  deposit  in  the  National  from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  set  3 
Museum.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  feet  in  the  ground.  When  the  fort  was 
Jan.  2,  1892.  finished,    March,    1813,    the   general    and 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  military  engineer  left  the  camp  in  the  care  of 
officer;  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Dec.  Captain  Leftwich,  who  ceased  work  upon 
17,  1734;  hastened  with  a  company  to  it,  utterly  neglected  the  suffering  garri- 
Cambridge  after  the  affair  at  Lexington;  son,  and  actually  burned  the  pickets  for 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec,  with  the  fire-wood.  On  the  return  of  Wood,  work 
rank  of  major,  where  he  was  made  pris-  on  the  fort  was  resumed,  and  pushed 
oner ;   and  having  raised  a  regiment  in   towards  completion. 

1777,  was  made  a  colonel,  and  performed  Harrison  had  forwarded  Kentucky 
a  brilliant  exploit  at  Sao  Harbob  (q.  v,).  troops  from  Cincinnati,  and  on  April  12 
He  commanded  a  regiment  at  StoniT  he  himself  arrived  at  Fort  Meigs.  He 
Point  (q.  v.),  and  served  faithfully  to  had  been  informed  on  the  way  of  the  fre- 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  quent  appearance  of  Indian  scouts  near 
first  settlers  of  Marietta,  0.  He  died  in  the  rapids,  and  little  skirmishes  with 
the  Cherokee  agency,  Ga.,  Jan.  28,  1823.  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  advance  of  a 
Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  jurist;  more  powerftil  force.  Expecting  to  find 
bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  Novem-  Fort  Meigs  invested  by  the  British  and 
ber,  176.5;  sou  of  the  preceding;  gradu-  Indians,  he  took  with  him  all  the  troops 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1785;  and  went  on  the  Auglaize  and  St.  Mary's  Rivers, 
with  his  father  to  Marietta,  O.,  in  1788.  He  was  agreeably  disappointed  to  find. 
There  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  pub-  on  his  arrival,  that  no  enemy  was  near 
lie  affairs,  and  was  often  engaged  in  Ind-  in  force.  They  soon  appeared,  however, 
ian  fights.  In  1803-4  he  was  chief -justice  Proctor,  at  Fort  Maiden,  had  formed  plans 
of  Ohio;  and  for  two  years  he  was  com-   for  an  early  invasion  of  the  Maumee  Val- 
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ley.     Ever  §inre  the  niAH^acre  at  French-  which  they  were  aheltcred.    Their  mmmimi* 

town  he  had  been  active  in  concentrating  tion  waa  scarce,  and  it  waa  used  Bpar- 

i   lurgi*  liidiAn  fiirce  for   the  piirpoae  at  ingly;    they  had  an  aboodant  supply  (yti 

Amhcrstbnrg.     lie    bo    fired    the    zeal    o(  food   and   water  for   a   long  aiege*     Still 

Tecuuineli   and   the   Prophet   by   promisea  Harriaon  felt  anxious.     He  looked  hourly 


u>o%im  vr  TUi  lUVnMm  fjtUJix,  whqu  jnirt  mmos. 


of  future  {.uccTss  in  the  schemes  for  an 
lurltan  confcnleration  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  ApriU  the  great  Shawnee  warrior 
was  at  Fort  r^fakk-n  with  1,500  Indians. 
I'ufl  000  of  them  were  drawn  from  the 
country  Mween  l^ke  Michigan  and  the 
Wabanh.  On  April  23  Proctor,  with 
white  and  dusky  soldiers,  more  than 
2,D0€  in  number,  left  Amhcrstburg  on  a 
brig  and  smaller  vesftclB,  and»  accom- 
panied by  two  gunboats  and  some  artil- 
lery* arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee, 
12  njiles  from  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  26th, 
where  they  landed.  One  of  the  royal 
engirieerji  (Captain  Dixon)  w^as  sent  up 
with  a  party  to  cont*tnict  works  on  the 
left  laink  of  the  Mauniee,  opposite  Fort 
Meigs. 

On  April  28  Harrison  was  informed  of 
the  movement  of  Proctor  and  his  forces. 
He  knew  that  Oen*  Green  Clay  was  on  the 
march  with  Kentuekians,  and  he  despatch' 
ed  Capt.  William  Oliver  with  an  oral  mes- 
sngc  urging  him  to  press  forward  by 
forced  marches*  Meanwhile  Proctor  and 
his  forces  had  arrived,  and  on  the  morning 
of  May  1,  1813,  he  opened  a  cannonade  a?jd 
bnmlKinlment  from  the  site  of  Maumce 
City  upon  Fort  l^leigH.  and  wmtinucd,  with 
fclighl  inlerriti)<Hion,  for  five  days*  but  with- 
out much  injury  to  the  fort  and  garrinon. 
The  lire  was  returned  oc<!nsioiuilly  by  18- 
ponnders.  Tlie  AmericnnH  had  built  a 
fttrong  tra^'crac  athwart  the  '        '   Iiijid 
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up  the  Maumee  for  the  appearance  of  Ciay 
with  reinforcements.  The  latter  had  hear^ 
the  cannonading  at  the  fort,  and  had 
pressed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible 
Proctor  ha»l  thrown  a  forct*  of  British  And 
Indians  across  the  river  to  gain  the  rear 
of  th*?  fort,  and  these  the  vanguard  of  Clay 
cucountered.  When  the  latter  ofTtcer  drrw 
near  he  received  explicit  orders  from  Har- 
rison to  detach  800  men  from  his  brigade, 
to  be  landed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
a  mile  and  a  half  hLk>vc  Fort  Meigs,  to 
attack  the  British  batteries,  spike  their 
guns,  destroy  their  carriages,  and  tlicn 
cross  the  river  to  the  fort:  the  remainder 
of  Clay's  troops  to  fight  their  way  to  the 
fort 

These  orders  met  Clay  as  be  was  de* 
scending  the  Maumee  in  boats  (May  5), 
Colonel  Dudley  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
cxp^-dition  against  the  British  batteries. 
The  work  was  sucoessfully  performed;  but 
a  band  of  ritlemen.  under  Capt.  Leslie 
Combs,  being  attacked  by  some  Indians  in 
arabush,  Dudley  led  reinforcements  to 
them.  The  Indians  were  soon  put  to  Highly 
but  Dudley,  unmindful  of  his  instruction 
pushed  on  in  pursuit,  leaving  Col.  Isa 
Shelby  in  charge  of  the  batteries.  Bot^J 
the  British  and  Indians  were  reinforeeda 
the  iMitteries  were  retaken;  and  after 
sharp  fight,  in  which  Shelby^'d  troops  par 
ticipated,  Dudley's  whole  command 
put  to  flight,  and  dispersed  in  great  eon* 
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fusion.  A  great  part  of  them  were  killed  Melville,  George  Wallace,  naval  en- 
or  captured.  Dudley  was  slain  and  scalped,  gineer;  born  in  New  York,  Jan.  10,  1841; 
and  Combs  and  many  companions   were    was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 


marched  to  Fort  Miami  below  as  prison- 
ers. Of  the  800  who  landed  from  the  boats 
only  170  escaped  to  Fort  Meigs. 

While  these  scenes  were  occurring  on 
the  left  bank*  of  the  Maumee,  there  was  a 
desperate  struggle  on  the  fort  side.  A  part 
of  the  remainder  of  Clay's  conunand,  under 
CoL  W.  E.  Boawell,  having  landed  a  short 
distance  above  the  fort,  were  ordered  to 


the  BrookljTi  Polytechnic  Institute;  enter- 
ed the  U.  S.  N.  as  third  assistant  engineer 
on  July  29,  18G1 ;  was  promoted  second 
assistant  engineer,  Dec.  18,  18G2;  first  as- 
sistant engineer,  Jan.  30,  18G5;  passed  as- 
sistant engineer,  Feb.  24,  1874:  chief  enjri- 
neer,  March  4,  1881 ;  and  was  retired  Jan. 
10,  1903.  On  Aug.  9,  1887,  Captain  Me\- 
ville  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of 


fight  tlieir  way  in.  They  were  soon  at-  steam  engineering  in  the  navy  with  the 
tftdoed  by  a  body  of  British  and  Indians,  relative  rank  of  commodore,  and  on  the 
but  were  joined  by  a  sallying  party  from  abolition  of  the  grade  of  commodore  by 
the  fort;  and  while  a  sharp  struggle  was  the  Navy  Personnel  Act  in  1899  he  was 
going  on  there,  Harrison  ordered  a  help-  given  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  during  his 
ful  sortie  from  the  fort  to  attack  some  occupancy  of  the  office  of  chief  engineer. 
works  cast  up  by  the  enemy  near  a  deep  In  1879  he  joined  the  Jeannctte  polar  ex- 
ravine.  This  was  done  by  350  men^  under  pedition  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  John  Miller,  of  the  regulars.  They  George  W.  De  Long,  and  sailed  from  San 
found  a  motley  force  there,  850  strong,  Francisco  July  8.  The  vessel  was  crush- 
but  they  were  soon  driven  away  and  their  ed  by  the  ice  and  sunk  June  12,  1881. 
cannon  spiked.  The  fight  was  desperate,  Melville  and  Dc  Long  succeeded  in  reaching 
the   Americans  being  surrounded   at  one  land  150  miles  apart,  with  a  portion  of  the 


point  by  four  times  their  own  number. 
The  victors  returned  to  the  fort  with  forty- 
three  captives.  Boswell 
in  the  mean  time  had 
utterly  routed  the  force 
before  him  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Fort 
Meigs  was  saved.  The 
result  of  that  day*s 
fighting,  and  the  ill- 
success  of  all  efforts  to 
reduce  the  fort,  caused 
Proctor's  Indian  allies 
to  desert  him,  and  the 
Canadian  militia  to 
turn  their  faces  home- 
ward. The  Prophet 
had  been  promised  by 
I*roctor  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan  as 
his  trophy,  and  Tecum- 
seb  was  to  have  the 
person  of  General  Har- 
rison, whom  he  had  in- 
tensely hated  since  the 
Battle  or  Tippecanoe 
iq.  V,),  as  his.  These  promises  were  un- 
fulfilled, and  the  Indians  left  in  disgust. 
Only  Tecumseh's  commission  and  pay  of  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  British  army  se- 
cured his  farther  services. 


crew.    De  Long  and  all  but  two  of  his  men 
perished  from  cold  and  starvation  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Lena.  The  next  spring  Mel- 
ville with  his  companions  explored  the 
delta  for  traces  of  the  missing  party. 
After  finding  the  remains  of  De  Ix)ng  and 
his  companions  he  returned  to  the  United 
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States.     He    haa    contributed    largely 


volved   in   the   same   charges^  received  i 
somewUat  less  severe  punishment.    He  mid 
Molyn  sailed  for  Holland  in  the  same  ship 
with   Kieft,  which  was  lost  on  the  coa«tj 
of    Wales,    but    both    were    eaved^    while 
eighty    others    were    drowned.       The   au»] 
thorities  in  Holland  reversed  the  sentence 
and  Melyn  and  Kuyter  returned  to  Man-' 
hattan,  when  he  demanded  that  hia  vin- 
d  teat  ton  ahould  be  made  ^s  ptihlic  aa  had 
the  sentence  of  disgrace;   but  hia  redress 
was  denied.     Melyn  waa  pereistently  p>er- 
seeuted    by    Stuyveaant,    and    at    length, 
weary  with  suffering,  he  returned  to  Hol- 
land to  seek  justice  there.    He  joined  dele- 
gates  of  the  commonalty  of  New  Amster- 
dam,   who   wrote   voluminous   documents, 
filled  with  complaints  against  Stuy^^esant's 
administration.    There   were   promises  of 
relief,   but   their   fulfilment   was   delayed, 
and  when  Melyn  returned  to  New  Nelhef* 
land  Stuy\^esant  renewed  his  persecutions,! 
He  made  new  charges  against  the  patroon 
confiscated  his  property  in  New  Amster-1 
dam,  and  compelled  him  to  confine  himself 
to   hiB   manor   on    St^ten    Island.     Melyn  J 


the  building  up  of  the  new  navy;  designed    finally  abandoned  New  Netherland   (16^7)1 
the   triple-screw   machinery    for    the    two    and  went  to  New  Haven,  where  he  took 


swiftest  cruisers,  Columhia  and  Minneapo- 
lis; and  invented  many  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. He  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
author  of  In  the  Lena  Delta,  See  Arctic 
Explorations, 

ICelyn,  CoRftrELTUS,  patroon;  born  in 
Antwerp ;  came  to  Manhattan  in  1639,  and 
was  BO  pleased  that  he  returned  and 
brought  over  his  family  and  began  a 
colony  on  Staten  Island,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Amsterdam  directors.  His 
domain  was  near  the  Narrows,  and  he  w^aa 


the  oath  of  fidelity;  and  in  IGOl  he  sur*] 
tendered  his  manor  and  patroonship  to  th 
West    India    Company.     Soon    afterwar 
the  whole   of   Staten   Island   became 
property  of  the  company. 

Memmlnger,  Charles  Gr staves,  fin 
ancier ;    boni    in    WClrtemberg,    GermanyJ 
Jan.   0^    1803;    was   taken    to   Charleston 
8.    C,    in    infancy;    graduated    at    Soutli 
Carolina   College   in    1820,   and   began 
practise   law   in    1826.     In   the  nulliftca-f 
tion    movement    in    South    Carolina    (s 
Nullification)    he  was  a  leader  of  th 
Union  men.     In  1860  he  was  a  leader 


vested   with    the   privilege   of   a    patroon. 

Melyn  w^as  active,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  Confederates  in  that  State,  and  on  tl 

the  Eight  Men,  under  Kieft,    He  quarrelled  formation  of  the  Confederate  governmei 

with  Kieft,  and,  as  president  of  the  Eight  was    made    Secretary    of    the    Treasury^ 

Men,   be  wrote  a  vigorous   letter   to  the  He    had    been    for    nearly    twenty    yea 

States-General  urging  them  to  interfere  in  at  the  head  of  the  finance  committee 

behalf  of  the  province^    On  the  accession  the  South  Carolina  legislature.     He  died 

of  Stuyvesant,  he  was  falsely  accused  of  starch  7.  1888. 

rebellious  practices  as  one  of  Kieft*8  coun-        In  .January,   I860,  as  a  representati 

oil  of  Eight  Men,  and  a  prejudiced  verdict  of  the  political  leaders  in  South  Carolin 

was    given    against    him.      He    was    sen-  he  appeared  before  the  legislature  of  Vi' 


teneed  to  seven  years'  banishment  from  the 
colony,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  **  forfeit 
all  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  com- 
pany."    Kuyter,  another  of  the  Eight  iji- 
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ginia  as  a  special  commissioner  to  enli 
the  representatives  of  the  "  Old   Domin 
ion  "  in  a  scheme  to  combat  the  abolition- 
ists.   In  the  name  of  South  Carolina,  he 


li^ 
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proposed  a  convention  of  the  slave- labor 
Suies  to  consider  their  grievances  and  to 
*'  lake  action  for  their  defence/'  In  an 
able  plea  he  reminded  the  Virginiaiia  of 
their  narrow  escape  from  disaster  by  John 
Brown*»  raid,  and  the  neeessii}'  of  a  South- 
crn  union  to  provide  against  similar 
perils.  He  concluded  by  saying:  **  I  have 
delivered  into  the  keeping  of  Virginia  the 
cause  of  the  South."  He  reported  that  he 
**  found  it  ditficult  to  see  through "  the 
Virginia  legislature^  for  they  hesitated  to 
receive  his  gospel.  The  slave*holder8  of 
that  State  who  were  deriving  a  princely 
revenue  from  the  inter -State  slave-trade — 


"Memorial  Day,"  when  the  graves  of 
Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors  are  atso 
decorated  with  flowers,  with  imposing  ! 
ceremonies.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  happy  commingling  of  the  Boys  in 
Blue  and  the  Boys  in  Gray  on  these  re- 
spective occasions. 

Memphis,  Captube  of.  After  the 
capture  of  Island  Number  Ten,  Commo- 
dore Foote  went  down  the  Mississippi 
with  his  ilotilla,  and  transports  bearing 
Pope's  army,  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Memphis,  but  was  confrontetl  at  Chick- 
asaw BlutTs.  80  miles  above  that  city,  by 
a  Confederate   Ilotilla   under  Capt.  J.  S. 


fORT    riLLOW, 


from  $12,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year- 
were  averse  to  forming  a  part  of  a  con- 
ffderacy  in  which  the  African  slave-trade 
was  to  be  reopened  and  encouraged.  Mr. 
Memminger,  in  hia  report,  said:  "I  see  no 
men.  howcTcr,  who  would  take  the  posi- 
tion of  leaders  in  a  revolution." 

Memorial,  or  Decoration  Bay.  The 
30th  duy  of  May  is  generally  observed  as 
a  holiday  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  touching  ceremony  of 
decorating  the  graves  of  Union  soldier** 
and  sailors  all  over  the  land  is  performei, 
in  public  and  private  cemeteries,  with  tip- 
propriate  ceremonies.  The  20th  of  May 
is   observed    in    the   Southern    States   as 


HolHns  and  3,000  troops  under  Gen.  Jeff 
M.  Thompson,  who  occupied  a  military 
work  on  the  blufTs,  called  Fort  Pillow, 
then  in  command  of  General  Villepigue, 
an  accompliahed  engint'cr*  On  April  14, 
1862,  Foote  began  a  siege  of  Fort  Pillow 
with  his  mortar-lxjats,  and  soon  drovo 
Hollins  to  the  shelter  of  that  work.  Popo^ 
whose  troops  had  landed  on  the  Arkansas 
shore,  was  unable  to  co-operate,  because 
the  country  was  flooded*  and  being  soon 
called  by  Halleck  to  Shi  1  oh,  Foote  was 
left  to  operate  alone.  He  was  ftnalty  com- 
pelled to  turn  over  the  command  to  Capt, 
C,  H.  Davis  on  account  of  the  painfulness 
of  a  wound  he  had  received  at  Fort  Donel* 
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son.  On  Muy  10  H  oil  ins  attacked  Davis, 
but  wad  Tii\niidt*d^  m>t withstanding  he  was 
aided  by  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Pillow. 
Far  more  Ihau  a  fortnight  afterwards  the 
bolligurent  llei'la  walched  each  other, 
when  a  '*  ram  ''  squadron,  cornniaDdcd  by 
Cof.  ChaHpK  El  let,  Jr,  joined  Daris's  tlo- 
tilla  and  prepared  to  attack  Hollins. 
Tbe  Confederates,  having  just  heard  of 
the  iHglit  of  Beauregard  from  Corinth, 
which  uncovered  Memphis,  hastily  evacu- 
ated Fort  Pillow  (June  4)  and  fled  down 
the  river  in  transports  to  Memphis,  fol- 
lowed by  Hollins'a  flotilla.  On  June  6 
the  National  flotilla  won  a  victory  over 
the  Confederate  squadron  in  front  of  Mem- 
phis, w^hcn  that  city  was  surrendered  to 
the  Union  forces.  It  was  speedily  occu- 
pied by  troops  under  Gen»  Lew.  Wallaei*, 
who  were  received  with  joy  by  the  Union 
citizens.  All  Kentucky,  western  Tennes- 
see, northern  Mississippi,  and  Alabama 
were  then  in  posseasion  of  the  National 
authorities.  The  population  of  Memphis 
in  18!)0  was  (14,495;  in  1000,  102,320, 

Henard*  Rknk.    See  Jesuit  Missiopfs. 

Menendez  de  Avlles^  Pedro,  naval  offi- 
cer; born  in  Avilfs.  Spain*  in  1519;  en- 
teied  the  Spanish  naval  service  in  his 
youth.     After  successfully  battling  with 


French  eorsaira,  Philip  H.  of  Spain 
pointed  him  captain-general  of   t^<'    ^ 
fleet.     Menendes  carried  that  oi' 
England  to  marry  Queen  Mary,  ,^..^ 
him  back  on  his  T<>tuni.     In   15G5  rhijlfl 
mude  him  governor  of  Florida:    ''-^ 
before  he  was  to  depart  the  Kin  _ 
formed  of  the  Huguenot  settlenui-L   l, 
and  fitted  out  an  expetlition  for  their  di 
fetruction.     Menendex  saileil   with   thirt; 
four  vessels,  bearing  2,000  persons — fan 
ers,  mechanics,  soldiers,  and  priests.     Ai 
riving  at  Porto  Rico  with  a  small  part 
Itis    force,    Menendez    heard    of    the   reti 
forcements  Ribault  had  taken  to   Florid 
and  he  immediately  went  to  the  raouth 
the  St.  John  with  Philip's  cruel  order 
nturder    all    the    Hu^enots*      Failing^  i 
cAtch  the  Frenclj  fleet  that  escaped  froi 
the    St*    John,    Menendez    landed    fartb^i 
southward,  built  a  fort,  and  founded  St. 
ArottsTtXE    (7.  t?.).     Marchinsf  overland, 
lie  attacked  and  captured  the  French  Fort 
Carolina,  putting  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  to  death.     Only  seventy  of  th® 
colonists  escaped,  and  some  of  the  prison- 
ers   were    handed.      Rihault's    ships    that 
went  out  to  drive  Menendez  from  8t,  Au- 
gustine  were  wrecked,   and   a  portion  of 
the  crew,  with  Ribault,  falling  into  the 
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of  the  Spaniards,  were  nearly  all 
death.  These  outrages  were  avenged 
ly  a  Frenchman  named  De  Goutgueii.  In 
l.'iTO  Menendez  sent  a  colony  of  Jesuits 
to  eatiiblish  a  mission  near  Chesapeake 
Hay.  They  were  massacred  by  Indians. 
In  1572  he  explored  the  Potomac  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  preparing  to 
colonize  that  region,  when  his  King  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  a  fleet  against 


church  policy,  which  it  still  generally  ad- 
hered  to  by  them.  Persecution  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  drov© 
many  from  other  European  countries  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland,  where  the  church 
l>eeame  very  strong.  They  established  a 
theological  seminary  at  Amsterdam  in 
1735.  They  are  now  one  of  the  strongest 
religious  bodies  in  Holland.  In  the  seven- 
teenth    century    many    Mennonites    emi- 


the  Low  Countries.     While  preparing  for  grated  to  Russia,  but  a  century  later  perse- 

this  expedition  he  died,  in  Santander,  Sept>  cution  drove  them  largely  from  that  coun- 

17,  ir)74.    See  FxoainA;  HuoimitoTS.  try.      In    1786,    however.    Catharine    IL 

Mennonites.    This  sect  derives  it«  name  oiTered  special  privileges  to  the  membera 

from  8imon  Menno,  the  founder,  who  lived  of  this   religious   body   to   persuade  them 


early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  sepa- 
rated his  followers  from  the  other  bodies 
of  Protestants  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  gave  them  a  ?^T8tem  of  church  order. 
|>eir  peculiar  beliefs  consisted  in  con- 
nning  all  war  as  sInfuU  also  oaths  and 
iwsuits,  and  in  looking  for  the  personal 
reign  of  Christ  in  the  millennium.  All 
noral  practices  were  condemned  by 
and  their  own  conduct  has  been  ex- 
lplary«  prudent,  and  devout.  Historians 
Hk  th«^m  as  among  the  best  Christians 
i  the  Church,  and  the  best  citizens  any 
Ite  ever  had.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
teenth  century  WrVliam,  Prince  of 
Inge,  granted  the  Mennonites  a  sett  le- 
nt in  the  United  Provinces.  Their  con- 
fession of  faith  was  made  public  in  102Ci» 
and    in    1649   they   adopted   a    system   of 


to  settle  in  the  kingdom.  This  induced 
large  emigration  of  them  thither,  where 
by  their  diligence  they  gained  great  pros- 
perity. They  were  always  protected  and 
favored  by  the  government  until  1871, 
when  their  most  valued  privilege — exemp- 
tion from  military  duty — was  taken  from 
them.  This  brought  about  the  removal  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Russian  Mennonites 
to  the  United  States. 

Tlie  first  members  of  these  to  cause  to 
this  country  was  a  delegation  that  came 
in  168.1,  by  invitation  of  WilHam  Penn. 
Others  followed  in  subsequent  years,  set* 
tling  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
but  their  numbers  were  comparatively  few 
here  until  the  coming  of  the  colonies  from 
Russia.  These  have  generally  settled  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska      There  have  been 
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several  secessionB  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Memionites.  The  Reformed  Mennonitefl 
seceded  in  1811.  Another  branch,  the 
New  Mennonites,  organized  in  1847,  and 
an  offshoot  from  this,  the  Evangelical 
Mcnnonites,  was  formed  in  1856.  The 
Amish  Mcnnonites  form  still  another  with- 
drawal from  the  main  body.  These  latter 
are  often  known  as  "Hookers,"  because 
they  substitute  hooks  for  buttons  on  their 
clothes. 

The  Mennonites  in  the  United  States 
are  divided  into  twelve  branches,  as  fol- 
lows: Mennonites  proper,  Amish,  Reform- 
ed»  General  Conference,  Bundes  CJonference, 
Defenceless,  Brethren  in  Christ,  Brueder- 
hoef,  Old  Amish,  Apostolic,  Church  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  Old  (Wisler).  In 
1904  the  principal  bodies  reported  the 
following  statistics: 


ligion  of  the  Menomonees  was  that  of  ill 
the  other  tribes  in  the  North.  They  are 
now  about  half  pagans  and  half  Romtn ' 
Catholics.  They  refused  to  join  the  Sioux 
in  their  outbreak  in  1861,  and  several  of 
their  warriors  were  volunteers  in  the  Na- 
tional army.  They  are  fading,  like  the 
other  tribes.  In  1822  they  numbered  near- 
ly 4,000;  in  1899,  1,375,  all  at  the  Green 
Bay  agency. 

Mercer,  Hugh,  military  officer ;  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about  1720;  became  a 
physician,  and  was  assistant  surgeon  at 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  on  the  side  of  the 
Pretender,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  bis 
country.  He  came  to  America  in  1747, 
was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 


MlnUt*rt. 

CharehM. 

Uemh^ 

>fennonite 

4-25 
274 
43 
136 
44 
20 
76 

288 
124 
34 
76 
16 
11 
69 

22,974 

Amish 

Kefoniipd 

13,413 
1,680 

(ieiioral  Confereuce 

Ruudcs  ConreroDce 

nefencelesB 

Hrelbren  in  Christ 

10,646 
3,000 
1,126 
3,103 

Total. 

1.017 

608 

66,841 

Men  of  the  Woods.  See  Cayuga  Ind- 
ians. 

Menomonee  Indians,  a  family  of  the 
Algonquian  nation,  residing  upon  the  Me- 
nomonee River,  in  WiHConsin.  They  assert 
that  thoir  ancestors  emigrated  from  the 
Kast,  but  they  were  found  on  their  present 
domain  in  1040  by  the  French.  Jesuit 
missions  were  established  among  them  in 
1(J70  by  Allouez  and  others.  The  Menom- 
onees were  fast  friends  of  the  French, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Detroit  in  1712, 
and  subsequently  drove  the  Foxes  from 
Creen  Bay.  Some  of  their  warriors  were 
with  the  French  against  Braddock  in 
17.55;  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  on  Lake  George,  and  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  with  Montcalm.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  the  War  of  1812  they 
were  the  friends  of  the  English.  They  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Mackinaw  in 
1812,  and  were  with  Tecumseh  at  Fort 
Meigs  and  at  Fort  Stephenson  in  1813. 
After  that  they  made  several  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  and  they  served  the 
government  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in 
1832   (see  Black  Hawk  Wab).    The  re- 
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where  Braddock  was  defeated,  and  re- 
ceived a  medal  from  the  corporation  of 
Philadelphia  for  his  prowess  in  that  expe- 
dition. He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel 
in  1758;  entered  heartily  into  the  military 
service  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  3d  Vir- 
ginia Regiment  in  February,  1776.  In 
June  following  Congress  made  him  a  briga- 
dier-general. He  led  the  column  of  attack 
at  the  Battle  of  Trenton  (g.  v.),  and  at 
the  council  of  war  there  he  suggested  the 
daring  night  march  on  Princeton.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued  the  following  morning 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  Jan. 
12,  1777.    See  Princeton,  Battle  op. 

Mercer,  Fort,  a  strong  work  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore  of  the  Delaware,  not  far 
below  Philadelphia,  which  in  1777  had  a 
garrison  under  the  command  of  Col.  Chria- 
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topher  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island.  After 
Howe  had  taken  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  September  of  that  year,  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  his  position ; 
so,  in  thie  middle  of  October,  he  ordered 
Gren.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  abandon  the 
forts  he  had  captured  in  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, and  send  6,000  troops  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  just  issued  this  order,  when 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  reached  him.  He  then  perceived 
that  he  must  speedily  open  the  way  for 
his  brother's  fleet  to  ascend  the  Delaware 
to  Philadelphia  or  all  would  be  lost.  He 
ordered  Count  Donop  to  take  1,200  picked 
Hessian  soldiers,  cross  the  Delaware  at 
Philadelphia,  march  down  the  New  Jersey 
shore,  and  take  Fort  Mercer  by  storm. 
He  obeyed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Brit- 
ish vessels  of  war  in  the  river  opened  a  fu- 
rious cannonade  on  Fort  Mifflin,  opposite. 
Already  the  works  at  Billingsport,  below, 
had  been  captured,  and  a  narrow  channel 
had  been  opened  through  obstructions 
above.  This  admitted  British  vessels  to 
approach  near  enough  to  cannonade  the 
two  forts. 
On  the  approach  of  Donop   (Oct.  22), 


non-shot  of  the  fort,  Donop  planted  a  bat- 
tery of  ten  heavy  guns,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  demanded  the  instant  surrender 
of  the  fort,  threatening  that,  in  case  of 
refusal  and  resistance,  no  quarter  would 
be  given.  Colonel  Greene  had  only  400 
men  back  of  him,  but  he  gave  an  instant 
and  defiant  refusal,  saying,  "  We  ask  no 
quarter,  nor  will  we  give  any."  Then  the 
besiegers  opened  their  heavy  guns,  and, 
under  their  fire,  pressed  up  to  storm  the 
fort.  They  were  received  by  terrible  vol- 
leys of  musketry  and  grape-shot  from  can- 
non, while  two  concealed  American  gal- 
leys smote  them  with  a  severe  enfilading 
tire.  The  slaughter  of  the  assailants  was 
fearful.  Count  Donop  instantly  fell,  and 
many  of  his  officers  were  slain  or  mortally 
wounded.  At  twilight  the  invaders  with- 
drew, after  a  loss  of  208  men.  The  Amer- 
icans lost  thirty-seven,  killed  and  wound- 
ed. Donop  died  three  days  after  the  battle. 
He  said,  "  I  die  a  victim  to  my  ambition 
and  the  avarice  of  my  sovereign." 

Merchant  Marine.  At  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812,  the  United  States  was 
noted  throughout  the  world  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  sailing-vessels.    As  the  use 


LAUNCH  OF  THS    SHIP    FAMS,  1803. 


Greene  abandoned  the  outworks  of  Fort  of  steamships  increased,  however,  this 
Mercer,  and  retired  into  the  principal  re-  supremacy  was  lost,  and  in  1870,  when 
doubt    At  the  edge  of  a  wood,  within  can-   iron  and  steel  vessels  began  to  be  needed, 
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the  ship-building  industry  in  this  coun- 
try had  nearly  vanished.  In  1890  almost 
the  entire  carrying  trade  of  American 
ports  was  done  in  British  bottoms.  Re- 
alizing that  this  was  a  serious  condition, 
Congress  in  1892  passed  several  acts  for 
the  encouragement  of  American  ship- 
builders, and  admitted  to  American  regis- 
try two  Inman  Line  steamers  on  condi- 
tion that  the  owners  should  build  at  least 
two  vessels  of  equal  tonnage  in  American 


twice — ^in  1864,  when  416,740  gross  tons 
were  built,  and  in  1874,  when  432,725 
gross  tons  were  built. 

The  construction  was  classed  according 
to  the  following  types:  Schooners,  schoon- 
er-barges, and  sloops,  499,  of  109,605  gross 
tons;  Great  Lake  steam- vessels,  25,  of  97,- 
847  gross  tons ;  canal  -  boats  and  barges, 
523,  of  74,860  gross  tons;  ocean  screw 
steamships,  20,  of  60,369  gross  tons  (of 
which  all  but  one,  the  Maracaiho,  1,771 
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yardn.     On  Nov.  12,  1894,  the  St.  Louis,   gross  tons,  were  built  wholly  or  principal- 


the  flrnt -fruit  of  this  law,  was  launched 
nl  IMiiladolphia.  The  vessel  was  wholly 
Aniorioan  in  build  and  material,  and  was 
the  HtHM)ii(l  largest  merchant  vessel  afloat. 
Sul>HO(|urntly    this     Hoot    was    increased. 


ly  for  trades  reserved  by  law  to  American 
vessels);    river  -  steamers,   375,   of  44,282 
gross    tons;    square-rigged    vessels,   4,  of 
6,205  gross  tons. 
The  steam  -  vessels  built— 420,  of  202,- 


niid  iMM'nnio  known  as  (ho  American  Line.    498  gross  tons — surpassed  the  record,  the 


In  ihe  Atneriean-Spanish  War  of  1898  the 
Ht.  /Vn</.  St,  l^ouis,  \cw  York,  and  Paris 
were  iiHe<l  as  auxiliary  cruisers,  the  first 
two  under  their  own  names,  and  the  oth- 
rrs  un«ler  ihoso  of  the  Yale  and  Harvard. 

The  oMleial  report  of  the  United  States 
roinniiH»ioner  of  navigation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  ,Iuno  30.  1900.  showeti  that 
1,416  vesHels,  of  393.108  gross  tons,  were 
built  and  doeumented  in  the  Unitoil  States. 
Since  1856  this  record  was  exceeded  only 
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nearest  approach  being  1891,  when  488 
steam- vessels,  of  185,037  gross  tons,  were 
built. 

The  steel  vessels  built— 90,  of  196,851 
gross  tons — exceeded  the  previous  record 
year,  1899,  when  91  such  vessels,  of  131,- 
379  gross  tons,  were  built.  Cleveland, 
O.,  ranked  first  as  builder  of  steel  ves- 
sels, with  9  steamships,  of  42,119  gross 
tons,  followed  by  Newport  News,  7  steam- 
ships, of  28,202  gross  tons;    chiicago^  6 
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▼easels,  24,504  tons;  Detroit,  4  steamships, 
15,693  tons. 

During  the  decade  1890-1900  the  steel 
steam-vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
aggregated  465,  of  742,830  gross  tons,  of 
which  198,  of  450,089  gross  tons,  were 
built  on  the  Great  Lakes.  For  comparison 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  British  board 
of  trade  reports  that  727  steel  steam-ves- 
sels, of  1,423,344  gross  tons,  were  built 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1899.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  69  steel  steam- vessels, 
of  194,080  gross  tons,  were  built  at  Cleve- 
land, and  110,  of  138,593  gross  tons,  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  total  tonnage  built  and  documented 
on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  year — 125 
vessels,  of  130,611  gross  tons  —  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  that  region.  The 
total  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts — 605  vessels,  of  135,473  tons— ex- 
ceeded any  record  since  1872.  The  total 
for  the  New  England  coast — 199  vessels, 
of  72,179  gross  tons  —  had  not  been 
equalled  since  1891,  while  the  product  of 
the  Pacific  coast — 300  vessels,  of  40,396 
tons — was  surpassed  only  by  the  returns 
of  1898  and  1899.  Construction  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries — 217  ves- 
sels, 14^00  tons— was  9,000  less  than  1899. 
The  foregoing  figures  do  not  cover  yachts 
nor  government  vessels. 

Keredithy  William  Morbis,  lawyer; 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  8,  1799 ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1812;  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in 
1824;  and  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  1849.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1873. 

Xcrgentbalar,  Ottmab,  inventor;  born 
in  Wfirtomberg,  Germany,  May  10,  1854; 
came  to  the  United  States  friendless  and 
penniless  when  eighteen  years  old;  and 
first  secured  employment  under  the  gov- 
ernment in  Washington  to  look  after  the 
mechanism  of  clocks,  bells,  and  signal  ser- 
vice apparatus.  In  1876  he  was  employed 
by  a  mechanical  engineering  firm  in  Balti- 
more. Later,  while  in  the  employment  of 
this  firm,  he  made  experiments  that  led 
to  the  invention  of  a  type-setting  machine. 
For  four  years  he  spent  all  his  leisure 
time  in  perfecting  his  plans.  He  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  rotary  apparatus, 
but  afterwards  made  a  complete  change 
im  hit   plan   and   adopted   the   linotype 
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scheme,  which  he  finally  perfected.  His  ma- 
chine was  worked  by  a  key-board  similar 
to  that  of  a  typewriter,  and  was  capable 
of  setting  a  Ifne  of  type  or  dies,  adjusting 
it  to  a  desired  width,  and  casting  it  into 
a  solid  line  of  type-metal.  He  secured 
patents  for  his  invention,  but  it  was  not 
a  practical  success  until  the  Rogers  spacer 
was  purchased  by  the  linotype  company 
which  he  organized..  He  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Oct.  28,  1899. 
Merrimac.     See  Monitor  and  Mebbi- 

HAC. 

Merriman,  Trrus  Mooney,  clergyman; 
born  in  Charleston,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  April 
23,1822;  graduated  at  Canada  Baptist  Col- 
lege, Montreal,  in  1844;  and  ordained  in 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  became  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1882. 
His  publications  include  Trail  of  History; 
Pilgrims,  Puritans,  and  Roger  Williams 
Vindicated;  Historical  System,  etc. 

Merritt,  Wesley,  military  officer;  born 
in  New  York,  June  16,  1836;  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  MiHtery  Acad- 
emy, and  brevetted  second  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  United  States  Dragoons  on  July  1, 
1860;  W88  promoted  successively  to  second 
and  first  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Cavalry  in 
1861;  captain,  1862;  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  9th  Cavalry  in  1866;  colonel  of  the 
famous  5th  Cavalry  in  1876;  brigadier- 
general,  April  16,  1887;  and  major-gen- 
eral, April  6,  1895;  and  was  retired  June 
16,  1900.  In  the  volunteer  service  he  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  June 
29,  1863;  brevetted  major-general,  Oct.  19, 
1864;  and  promoted  to  major-general, 
April  1,  1865.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  teking  part  in  all  of  its  bat- 
tles, and  distinguishing  himself  at  Gettys- 
burg, Yellow  Tavern,  Hawe's  Shop,  Five 
Forks,  etc.  From  June,  1864,  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  accompanied  General 
Sheridan  on  his  cavalry  raids,  commanded 
the  cavalry  division  in  the  Shenandoah 
campaign,  and  the  cavalry  corps  in  the 
Appomattox  campaign;  was  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Trevillian  Station,  Winches- 
ter, Fisher's  Hill,  etc.,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  commanders  selected  from  the  Union 
army  to  arrange  with  the  Confederate 
commanders  for  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee's  army.  After  the  war  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  a  number  of   Indian   cam- 
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paigns;  was  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1882-87;  and 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  At- 
lantic till  May,  1898,  when  he  was  ad- 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  about  to  be  sent  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  He  reached  Manila  Bay 
in   July;    had   charge   of   the   operations 


ted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  in  tlie 
year;  later  practised  in  New  York  City 
and  Utica,  and  then  removed  to  OakUnd, 
Cal.;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  State  in  1889.  In  June, 
1904,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Booee- 
velt  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  succeed  GmoaoE  B. 


around   Manila   and   the   capture   of   the    Cobtexyou  {q.  v.), 

Metcalfe,  Thomas,  legislator;  bom  in 
Fauquier  county,  Va.,  March  20,  1780; 
became  a  stonecutter.  In  the  War  of 
1812-15  he  commanded  a  company  at 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  (g.  v.),  in 
1813.  After  serving  in  the  Kentndcy 
legislature,  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  1819-29;  governor  of  Kentucky 
in  1828-32;  State  Senator  in  1834,  and 
United  States  Senator  in  1848-^9.  He 
died  in  Nicholas  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  18, 
1855. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  re- 
ligious denomination  which  dates  its  ori- 
gin in  the  United  States  back  to  1766. 
Al)0ut  thirty  years  prior  thereto  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  visited  America  and 
labored  in  Georgia.  It  was  reserved  for 
Philip  Embury  and  Robert  Strawbridge 
to  really  organize  the  movement  in  Amer- 
ica, Embury  began  his  work  in  New 
York  City,  and  in  1768  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  America  was  established  on  John 
Street.  Strawbridge  at  about  the  same 
time  gathered  about  him  a  few  people  in 
{q.  v.),  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Frederick  county,  Md.  The  first  annual  con- 
first  American  military  governor  of  the  ference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1773, 
Philippines.  In  August  he  was  ordered  but  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
to  Paris  as  an  adviser  to  the  American  not  formally  established  till  Dec.  24,  1784. 
peace  commissioners,  and  in  December  They  were  without  an  ordained  ministry 
following  he  returned  to  the  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  When 
and  was  commandant  of  the  Military  De-  this  condition  of  affairs  was  reported  to 
partment  of  the  East,  with  headquarters  John  Wesley,  he  appointed  Dr.  Thomas 
on  Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  Coke,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  En?- 
till  his  retirement.  See  Manila. 
Merry  Mount.     See  Salem. 


WKSLKY    MKRRITT. 


city,  and  afterwards  relinquished  the  mil- 
itary command  to  Gen.  Elwell  S.  0ns 


land,  to  organize  the  Methodists  of  North 

America  into  a  regular  ecclesiastical  body 

Metcalf,   Henky   Brewer,   Prohibition-    and  to  superintend  the  same.    To  aid  him 

"       "  in  this  work  Mr.  Wesley  sent  with  him 

Francis  Asbury  and  two  others.    Dr.  Coke 
and  Francis  Asbury  were  elected  as  auper- 


ist;  born  in  Boston,  ^Fass.,  April  2,  1829; 
removed  to  Rhode  Island  in  1872;  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  as  a  Repub- 


lican in  1885;  and  was  the  candidate  for  intendents.  or  bishops,  by  the  first  general 

Vice-President   on   the   Prohibition   ticket  conference    above    mentioned,    which    had 

in  1900.  met  for  the  purpose  of  following  Weslev's 

Metcalf,  Victor  Howard,  lawyer;  born  plan.     The  constitution  of  the  Church  *as 

in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.   10,   1853;   acquired  then  adopted  is  held  to  consist  of  the  Gen- 

an  academic  education ;  was  graduated  at  eral   Rules   of   Conduct   recommended   by 

the  Yale  Law  School  in  1876,  and  admit-  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Articles  of  Relieion   and 
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six  rules  to  limit  the  power  of  the  general  reported  6,381  ministers,  14,920  churcbes, 
conference,  which  meets  every  four  years,  and  1,533,766  members, 
and  is  the  supreme  legislative  court  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Churcliy  a 
church.  The  growth  of  Methodism  in  the  branch  of  Methodism  established  in  1830 
United  States  has  been  very  rapid.  From  by  a  number  of  ministers  and  members 
195,000  communicants  in  1812  the  num-  who  had  left  or  been  expelled  from  the 
ber  increased  until  in  1904  there  were  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Prior  to 
2,822,765,  including  17,063  ministers.  The  their  organization  they  had  held  the 
number  of  church  edifices  reported  in  the  opinion  that  the  laity  should  be  per- 
latter  year  was  27,021.  mitted  to  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Church.  To  foster  this  opinion,  a  union 
a  religious  body  organized  at  a  conven-  society  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  in 
tion  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1846,  by  a  num-  1824,  which  also  published  a  periodical 
ber  of  annual  Methodist  conferences  in  the  called  The  Muttial  Rights.  The  agitation 
Southern  States.  The  slavery  agitation  soon  became  so  strong  that  a  convention 
was  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  was  called  in  1827,  which  presented 
Northern  and  Southern  Methodists.  As  a  petition  to  the  general  conference 
early  as  1780  a  conference  held  at  Balti-  of  1828,  requesting  the  representation 
more  adopted  a  resolution  requiring  of  laymen.  To  this  petition  an  imfavor- 
itinerant  preachers  who  owned  slaves  to  able  reply  was  remitted,  which  greatly 
set  them  free,  and  urging  lay  slave-holders  increaseid  the  disaffection.  Another  con- 
to  do  the  same.  In  1789  the  following  vention  met  on  Nov.  2,  1830,  and  the 
sentence  appeared  in  the  rules  of  disci-  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  found- 
pline  which  prohibited  certain  things:  ed  with  5,000  members  and  eighty-three 
"The  buying  or  selling  the  bodies  and  clergymen.  During  the  first  four  years 
souls  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  of  its  existence  there  was  a  rapid  in- 
an  intention  to  enslave  them."  In  1816  crease  in  membership.  Their  organiza- 
the  general  conference  passed  an  act  tion  was  greatly  affected  by  the  anti- 
that  no  slave-holder  could  hold  any  office  slavery  agitation,  and  finally  there  was 
in  the  Church,  except  in  such  States  a  division;  but  in  1877  the  two  branches 
where  the  laws  did  not  "  admit  of  reunited  under  the  old  name.  In  doctrine 
emancipation  and  permit  the  liberated  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  does 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom."  The  agitation  not  greatly  differ  from  the  Methodist 
caused  by  slavery  which  continually  dis-  Episcopal  Church,  save  that  it  has 
turbed  the  Church  culminated  in  a  serious  twenty-nine  instead  of  twenty-six  articles 
condition  in  1844,  when  Bishop  Andrew,  of  religion.  In  1904  this  denomination 
of  the  South,  became  a  slave  -  holder  by  reported  1,537  ministers,  2,390  churches, 
marriage.  At  the  general  conference  and  184,040  members. 
held  in  New  York,  in  May,  1844,  a  reso-  Metric  System,  a  uniform  decimal  sys- 
lution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  111  to  tem  of  weights  and  measures,  originated 
09,  that  Bishop  Andrew  "  desist  from  in  France  with  a  committee  of  eminent 
the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  he  is  scientists,  named  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
connected  with  slavery."  The  outcome  of  ences  by  order  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
the  discussion  was  the  report  of  a  com-  bly,  May  8,  1790.  The  basis  of  the  system 
niittee  that  the  thirteen  annual  confer-  is  the  metre,  which  is  3.37  inches  longer 
ences  in  slave-holding  States  would  "  find  than  the  American  "  yard."  This  base,  de- 
it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesi-  termined  by  Delambre  and  M6chain,  is  the 
astical  connection."  In  May  of  the  fol-  1-40,000,000  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
lowing  year  these  Southern  conferences  earth  on  the  meridian  extending  through 
sent  representatives  to  the  convention  in  France  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  It 
Louisville,  Ky.,  which  formally  organized  was  made  the  unit  of  length  and  the  base 
the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  system  by  law,  April  7,  1796.  A 
South."  During  and  for  some  years  after  prototype  metre  was  constructed  in  pla ti- 
the Civil  War  the  growth  of  the  South-  num  by  an  international  commission,  rep- 
em  Church  was  slow,  but  latterly  it  has  resenting  the  governments  of  France,  Hol- 
been  quite  rapid.     In   1904  this  Church  land,     Denmark,     Sweden,     Switzerland, 
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Spain,  Savoy,  and  the  Roman,  Cisalpine,  Unit  of  the  mcMure  of  eapaeit^  and  colidlfy. 
and  Ligurian  republics,  in  1799.  The  unit  Litre  s=  cobe  of  .1  metn  (declmetn)  = 
of  weight  is  the  gramme,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4^  centigrade 
(the  temperature  of  greatest  density). 
The  unit  of  measure  of  surface  is  the  are, 
which  is  the  square  of  the  decametre,  or 
10  metres.  The  unit  of  measure  of  capac- 
ity is  the  stere,  or  cubic  metre.    The  sys- 


61.022  cubic  Inches  or  .908  qt. 

Decalitre 10  litres. 

Hectolitre 100 

Kilolitre  or  stere.  1,000 

Decilitre .1       Utre. 

CenUlltre .01 

Mliniltre   .001 

Umt  of  weight. 


tem  is  now  in  use  in  the  United  States    Gramme  =  cube  of  .01  metre   (centimetre) 


Marine  Hospital  service,  in  the  foreign 
business  of  the  post-office,  in  the  United 
States  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  mint,  United  States 
signal  service,  and  United  States  census: 


Decimal  system  of  money  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Congress,  with  the 
dollar  as  a  unit July  6,  1785 

John  Qulncy  Adams,  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  makes  an  elab- 
orate   report    on    the    metric    system 


=  .061022  cubic  Inch  or  15.432  ^rs. 

Decagramme 10  grammes. 

f  lectogramme 100 

Kilogramme 1,000 

Myrlagramme   10,000  ** 

Quintal    100,000 

Mllller  or  Tonneau.   1,000,000 

Decigramme    1      gramme. 

Centigramme 01  ** 

Milligramme 001  ** 


MezicOy   R£PUBUC  of,  when  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Spanish  adventurers,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Aztecs,  a  semi- 
to  Congress................ Feb.  23,  1821    civilized    race   of   dark-hued   people,   who 

By  legislation  of  July  4,  1837,  the  use  ««ii^j  xu  •  j.        w     -^t-      /%ij 

•^       -  _f     »  •    -  called  their  country  MexxiU,    Older  occu- 


valley  of  Mexico,  about  the  sixth  century, 
and  were  the  first  known  tribe  on  this 


of  the  system  In  France  Is  enforced. 

to  take  effect Jan.  1,  1840    pants  were  the  Toltecs,  who  came  to  the 

International  Decimal  Association  form- 
ed    , 1855 

Canada    adopts    the    decimal    currency  i.*       x       u      i  *-  .^x 

used  In  United  States Jan.  1,  1858    continent  who  left  a  written  account  of 

Metric  weight  of  5  grammes  (77.16 
grains)  and  diameter  of  2  centi- 
metres given  to  the  5-cent  copper 
nickel  piece  In  the  United  States  by 


their  nationality  and  polity.     Their  em- 
pire ended  in  the  twelfth  century.     The 

^ ^    ^^ ^  ^  Aztecs  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 

act  of  Congress.."..  .T.".™.  T  May"  16,  1866    teenth  century,  coming  from  Azatlan,  an 


unknown  region  in  the  north.    They  seem 
oy    act    or    congress,    and    tao'e    or  to  have  first  halted   in  their   migrations 

equivalents  approved .July  28,  1866    „_,,„„,       .     ,,       ^._^    o.,,    t*,_-    T! 


Use    In    the    United.  States    authorized 
by    act    of    Congress,    and    table    of 


Convention  establishing  an  Internation- 
al bureau  of  weights  and  measures 
signed  at  Paris  by  representatives  of 
Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
I*ortugal,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Bel- 
glum,  Sweden,  Denmark,  United 
States,    Argentine    Republic,    Brazil, 


southward  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
Utah;  the  next  on  the  River  Gila;  and 
the  last  on  the  high  plateau  in  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  where  they  led  a  nomadic 
life  until  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city 
and  Peru. .May  20,  1875  upon  an  island  in  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  call- 
International  congress  on   weights  and  ^    ..     rp^       ,  ...,  -.  *      _.     .^,. 

measures  meets  at  Paris Sept.  4,  1878    ^    ^^    Tcnochtitlan;    afterwards    Mexith 

(Spanish,  Mexico),  after  their  supreme 
god.  It  was  a  large  and  prosperous  city 
when  CoBTEZ  {q.  v.)  entered  it  on  Nov. 
8,  1519.  Montezuma  {q,  v.)  was  then 
emperor  of  the  extended  domain  of  the 
Aztecs.  He  lived  in  a  fine  palace  in  the 
city.  Another  palace  was  assigned  to  the 
use  of  Cortez  as  a  guest,  large  enough  to 
hold  his  whole  army.  By  treachery  and 
violence  that  adventurer  took  possession 
of  the  city  and  empire,  caused  the  death 
of  Montezuma  and  his  successor,  and  an- 
Centare  =  1  sq.  metre  =  1,550  sq.  Inches.  ^^^^  Mexico  as  a  province  to  Spain. 
Are 100  centares.  The  Mexicans  were  then  very  much  en- 
Hectare  10,000        "                lightened.    They  worked  metals,  practised 


METRIC    8T8TEM. 

Unit  of  the  measure  of  length. 
Metre  =  39.37  Inches. 

Decametre 10  metres. 

Hectometre 100 

Kilometre   1,000  •• 

Myrlametre    .  . .    10,000 

Decimetre    .1       metre. 

Centimetre  ....  .01  •• 

Millimetre .001 

Unit  of  the  meaiure  of  surfaee. 
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many  of  the  useful  arts,  had  a  system  of  leon  III.  placed  Maximilian  {q.  v.),  arch, 
astronomy,  kept  their  records  in  hiero-  duke  of  Austria,  on  a  throne  in  Mexico, 
glyphics,  and  practised  architecture  and  with  the  title  of  emperor.  Juarez,  the 
sculpture  in  a  remarkable  degree.  They  deposed  President  of  the  republic,  strug- 
bad  a  temple,  pyramidal  in  shape,  con-  gled  for  power  with  the  troops  of  the 
structed  solidly  of  earth  and  pebbles,  and  usurper,  and  succeeded.  The  Emperor  of 
coated  externally  with  hewn  stones.  The  the  French  withdrew  his  troops  and 
base  was  300  feet 
square,  and  its  top 
was  reached  by  114 
steps  spirally  con- 
structed. The  top 
was  a  large  area 
paved  with  great 
fiat  stones,  and  on 
it  were  two  towers 
or  sanctuaries,  and 
before  eaeh  an  altar 
on  which  fire  was 
perpetual  ly  b  u  r  n  - 
ing.  There  they 
made  human  sacri- 
fices. The  conquest 
by  Ck)rte2  was  ac- 
complished by  the 
aid  of  native  allies 
who  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Aztecs 
and  hated  them.  He 
began  to  rebuild  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  its 
present  plan  while 
he  was  governor, 
and  it  remained  in 
possession  of  the 
Spanish  government 
until  1821,  or  just 
300  years. 

After  years  of 
revolutionary  move- 
ments the  Spanish 
province  of  Mexico 
was  declared  inde- 
pendent, Feb.  24, 
1821,  with  Don  Au- 
gustin  Iturbide,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  at 
the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  repub- 
lic. He  afterwards 
became  emperor.  In 
1836  it  lost  the  fine 
province    of    Texas 

by  revolution,  and  ten  years  afterwards  abandoned  Maximilian,  who  was  captured 
that  portion  of  ancient  Mexico  was  an-  early  in  1867,  and  was  shot  on  June  19. 
nexed  to  the  United  States.  In  1864  Napo-   The  republic  was  re-established. 
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MezleOy  War  with.  The  annexation  to  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  Spanish 
of  Texas  caused  an  immediate  rupture  be-  city  of  Biatamoras,  because  Mexican  troops 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  for  were  gathering  in  that  direction.  This 
the  latter  claimed  Texas  as  a  part  of  her  was  disputed  territory  between  Texas  and 
territory,  notwithstanding  its  independence  the  neighboring  province  of  Tamaulipas. 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  When  he  encamped  at  Point  Isabel,  March 
States,  England,  France,  and  other  gov-  25,  on  the  coast,  28  miles  from  Matamoras, 
ernments.  When  Congress  had  adopted  Taylor  was  warned  by  the  Mexicans  that 
.the  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  he  was  upon  foreign  soil.  He  left  his 
of  Texas  (q.  v.)  to  the  United  States,  stores  at  Point  Isabel,  under  a  guard  of 
General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  450  men,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his 
at  Washington,  protested  against  the  army  advanced  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio 
measure  and  demanded  his  passports.  Grande,  where  he  established  a  camp  and 
On  June  4  following  the  President  of  began  the  erection  of  a  fort,  which  he 
Mexico  (Herrara)  issued  a  proelama-  named  Fort  Brown,  in  honor  of  Biajor 
tion  declaring  the  right  of  Mexico  to  Brown,  in  command  there, 
the  Texan  territory,  and  his  determination  The  Mexicans  were  so  eager  for  war 
to  defend  it  by  arms,  if  necessary.  At  the  that,  because  President  Herrera  was  anx- 
same  time  there  existed  another  cause  for  ious  for  peace  with  the  United  States, 
serious  dispute  between  the  United  States  they  elected  General  Paredes  to  succeed 
and  Mexico.  The  latter  had  been  an  un-  him.  The  latter  sent  General  Ampudia, 
just  and  injurious  neighbor  ever  since  the  with  a  large  force,  to  drive  the  Americans 
establishment  of  republican  government  in  beyond  the  Nueces.  This  officer  demanded 
Mexico  in  1824.  Impoverished  by  civil  of  General  Taylor,  April  12,  the  with- 
war,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  replenish  its  drawal  of  his  troops  within  twenty-four 
treasury  by  plundering  American  vessels  hours.  Taylor  refused,  and  continued  to 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  by  confiscating  strengthen  Fort  Brown.  Ampudia  hesi- 
the  property  of  American  merchants  with-  tated,  when  General  Arista  was  put  in  his 
in  its  borders.  The  United  States  govern-  place  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  North- 
ment  remonstrated  in  vain  until  1831,  em  Division  of  the  Army  of  Mexico.  He 
when  a  treaty  was  made  and  promises  of  was  strongly  reinforced,  and  the  position 
redress  were  given.  These  promises  were  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  became  critical, 
never  fulfilled.  Robberies  continued;  and,  Parties  of  armed  Mexicans  soon  got  be- 
in  1840,  the  aggregate  value  of  property  tween  Point  Isabel  and  Fort  Brown  and 
belonging  to  Americans  which  had  been  cut  oflf  all  intercommunication.  A  recon- 
appropriated  by  the  ^Mexicans  amounted  to  noitring  party  under  Captain  Thornton 
more  than  $0,000,000.  The  claim  for  this  was  surprised  and  captured  (April  24)  on 
amount  was  unsatisfied  when  the  annexa-  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  when 
tion  of  Texas  took  place  in  1845.  Lieutenant    Mason    was    killed.     Having 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  hostile  feel-  completed  his  fort,  Taylor  hastened  to  the 

ings    of    the    Mexicans,    President    Polk  relief  of  Point  Isabel,  May  1,  which  was 

ordered   (July,  1845)   Gen.  Zachary  Tay-  menaced  by  a  Mexican  force,  1,500  strong, 

lor,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  collected  in  the  rear.     He  reached  Point 

troops  in  the  Southwest,  to  go  to  Texas  IsaM  the  same  day.     This  departure  of 

and    take    a    position    as    near    the    Rio  Taylor  from  the  Rio  Grande  emboldened 

Grande   as   prudence   would   allow.     This  the  Mexicans,  who  opened  fire  upon  Fort 

force,  about  1,500  strong,  was  called  the  Brown,  May  3,   from  Matamoras,  and  a 

Army  of   Occupation   for   the   defence   r)f  large  body  crossed  the  river  to  attack  it 

Texas.     At  the  same  time  a  strong  naval  in  the  rear.     Taylor  had  left  orders  that 

force,  under  Comniocloro  Conner,  sailed  to  in  case  of  an  attack,  if  peril  appeared  im- 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  protect  American  minent,  signal  guns  must  be  fired,  and  he 

interests     there.     In     September     Taylor"  would  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  fort, 
formed   a   camp   at   Corpus   Christi,   and        On  the  6th,  when  the  Mexicans  began 

there   remained   during   the   autumn   and  to  plant  cannon   in  the  rear  and  Major 

winter.    He  was  ordered,  Jan.   13,   1846,  Brown  was  mortally  wounded,  the  signals 

to  move  from  his  camp  at  Corpug  ChriBti  were  given,  and  Taylor  marched  for  the 
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Rio  Grande  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  with 
a  little  more  than  2,000  men,  having  been 
reinforced  by  Texan  volunteers  and  ma- 
rines from  the  fleet.  At  noon  the  next 
day  he  fought  a!id  defeated  Arista,  with 
6,000  troops,  at  Palo  Alto  {q,  v.).  At  2 
A.M.  the  next  day  his  wearied  army  was 
summoned  to  renew  its  march,  and,  tow- 
ards evening,  fought  a  more  sanguinary 
battle  with  the  same  Mexicans,  at  Resaca 
DE  LA  Palma  {q.  17.).  Again  the  Ameri- 
cans were  victorious.  The  Mexican  army 
in  Texas  was  now  completely  broken  up. 
Arista   saved    himself   by   solitary   flight 


drove  the  Mexican  troops  from  Matamoras, 
took  possession  of  the  town  (May  18),  and 
remained  there  until  August,  when  he  re- 
ceived reinforcements  and  orders  from  his 
government.  Then,  with  more  than  6,000 
troops,  he  moved  on  Monterey,  defended  by 
General  Ampudia,  with  more  than  .9,000 
troops.  It  was  a  very  strongly  built  town, 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra  Madre.  A 
siege  commenced  Sept.  21  and  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  place  on  the  24th.  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  been  directed  to  muster  and 
prepare  for  service  the  volunteers  gathered 
at  Bexar,  in  Texas,  and  by  the  middle  of 


QKNKRAL   TAYLOR'D    ATTACK    ON  MONTXRKY. 


across  the  Rio  Grande.  The  garrison  at 
Fort  Brown  was  relieved.  In  the  mean 
while.  Congress  had  declared,  May  11, 
1846,  that,  **  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  between  that 
government  and  the  United  States,"  and 
authorized  the  President  to  raise  50,000 
volunteers.  They  also  (May  13)  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  Greneral 
Scott  planned  a  magnificent  campaign. 
On  May  23  the  Mexican  government  also 
declared  war. 
General  Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 


July  12,000  of  them  had  been  mustered 
into  the  service.  Of  these,  9,000  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Taylor.  Wool  went  up  the 
Rio  Grande  with  about  3,000  troops,  cross- 
ed the  river  at  Presidio,  penetrated  Mex- 
ico, and,  in  the  last  of  October,  reached 
Monclova,  70  miles  northwest  of  Monterey. 
He  pushed  on  to  Coahuila,  where  he  ob- 
tained ample  supplies  for  his  own  and 
Taylor's  troops.  General  Taylor  had 
agreed  to  an  armistice  at  Monterey.  This 
was  ended  Nov.  13,  by  order  of  his  govern- 
ment, when,  leaving  Greneral  Butler  in 
command  at  Monterey,  he  marched  to  Vic- 
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and  there  a 
battle  was  fougb 
Fob,  23i  re^^ultioi 
in  victory  for 
Amertoitid. 

Omit,  SrertiK 
W,  Keabxt  iq,t>.\ 
WHS  placed  in  oom- 
mand  of  the  Amtj 
of  the  West,  irith 
instructions  to 
conquer  New  Mex- 
ico and  California. 
He  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  in 
June,  1846,  and, 
after  a  journey  of 
POO  mil  09  over  the 
great  plains  and 
among  roountAin 
ranges^  lie  arrived 
at  Santa  F^,  Aug. 
18,  having  m 
with  no  re«isi 
ance.  Appointing 
toria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  with  the  Charles  Brent  governor,  he  marehed  tow- 
intention  of  attacking  Tnmpieo,  on  the  arda  California,  and  waa  aoon  met  by  ait 
eoast.  Meanwhile,  General  Worth,  with  express  from  Com MOOORB  RoncRT  F.  Stock- 
00t>  meuj  had  taken  possession  of  Saltillo  lON  (7.  t?.)i  ^^^  Ltbtut-Col.  Johx 
(Nov.  15),  the  capital  of  Coahuila.  Fr^HONT  iq.  v.),  informing  htm  that  tli 

Taylor,  ascertaining  that  Tampico  had    conquest  of  California  had  been  achicvi 


TOB  pioitT  a  rum  awuLiiB  ow  uoxtwmmj. 


already  gurrendered  to  the  Americana 
(Nov.  14),  and  that  Santa  Ana  was  col- 
lecting a  large  force  at  San  Luis  Potosi, 
returned  to  Monterey  to  reinforce  Worth, 
if  necessary.  Worth  was  joined  at  Saltillo 
by  Wool's  division  (Dec.  20 )»  and  Taylor 
again  advanced  to  Victoria  (Dec.  20). 
Ju8t  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  vigor- 
ous  campaign,  Taylor  received  orders  from 
General  Scott,  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  send  the 
latter  a  large  portion  of  his  (Taylor's) 
best  officer li  and  troops,  and  to  act  only 
on  the  dpfenslve.  This  was  a  severe  trial 
for  Taylor,  but  he  cheerfully  obeyed.  He 
and  Wool  were  left  with  an  aggregate 
force  of  only  about  5,000  men,  of  whom 
only  50O  were  regulars,  to  oppose  20,000, 
then  gathering  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  under 
Santa  Ana.  Taylor  and  Wool  united  their 
forces.  Fftk  4.  1847,  on  the  San  Luis  road, 
determined  to  fij;lit  the  Mexicans,  who 
were  approaching,  The  opportunity  waa 
not  long  delayed.  The  Americans  fell 
back  to  Buena  Vista,  within  U  miles  of 
Saltillo,  and  encamped  in  a  narrow  defile, 
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Fr^^mont  and  a  party  of  explorers,  sixty  iiij 
number,  joined  by  American  settlers  in  the 
vicinity    of    San     Francisco,    had    capt* 
ured   a  Mexican   force   at   Sonoma   pas^ 
June   15,    184G,   with   the  garrison,   nint 
cannon,  and  250  muskets.     He  then  d< 
feated  another  force  at  Sonoma,  and  dro" 
the  Mexican  authorities  oat  of  that  r* 
gion  of  country.    On  July  5  the  Am< 
cans  in  California  declared  themselves 
dependent,  and  put  Fr<^mont  at  the  heai 
of  affairs.     On  the  7th  Commodore  Sloa 
witb  a  squadron,  bombarded  and  ca[ 
Monterey,  on  the  coast;  on  the  9tli 
modore    Montgomery    took    posi 
San  Francisco.    Commodore  Stockton 
Colonel  Fremont  took  possession  of 
Angeles  on  Aug.  17,  and  there  they 
joined  by  Kearny,  who  had  sent  the  mall 
body   of   his   troops   back    to    Santa    F^ 
Frfimont  went  to  Monterey,  and  there 
Bumed    the   office   of   governor,    and    pi 
claimed,   Feb.  8,  1847,  the  annexation 
California  to  the  United  States, 
Meanwhile,  Colonel  Doniphan^  detfUthed 


ut 
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by  Kearny,  with  l^OOO  Midsourl  volun- 
teers, marched  towards  Chihuabtm  to  join 
Genera)  Wool.  In  two  engagements  with 
Mexicans  Ive  was  \ictoriouSj  and  entered 
the  capital  of  Chihuahua  in  triumph, 
March  2,  and  took  possess ioo  of  the  prov- 
ince. After  resting  six  weeks,  he  joined 
Wool  at  SaltiUo,  and  thence  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  having  njade  a  perilous 
{Diirch  from  the  Mississippi  of  about  5,000 
miles. 

The  conquest  of  all  northern  Mexico 
was  now  complete,  and  General  Scott 
was  on  his  march  for  the  capital.  He  had 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  March  9»  with  an 
army  of  13,000  men.  It  had  been  borne 
thither  by  a  powerful  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Conner,  He  in- 
vested the  city  of  Vera.  Cruz  {q.  v.)  on 
the  13th,  and  on  the  27th  it  was  sur- 
rendered with  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
XJlloa.  Scott  took  possession  of  the  city 
two  days  afterwards,  and,  on  April  8, 
the  advance  of  his  army,  under  General 
Twiggs,  began  its  march  for  the  capital, 
by  way  of  Jala  pa.     Santa  Ana  had  ad- 


Tanced,  with  12,000  men,  to  meet  the  in- 
raders,  and  had  taken  post  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  a  difficult  mountain  pass  at  the 
foot  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras.  Scott 
had  followed  Twiggs  with  the  rest  of 
his  army,  and,  on  April  18,  defeated  the 
Mexicans  at  that  strong  pass,  and,  push- 
ing forward,  entered  Jalapu  on  the  19th. 
On  the  22d  the  American  flag  was  un- 
furled over  the  Castle  of  Perote,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras,  50 
miles  from  Jala  pa.  This  was  considered 
the  strongest  fortress  In  Mexico,  except- 
ing Vera  Cruz.  It  was  surrendered  with- 
out resistance,  and  with  it  fifty-four  pieces 
of  cannon,  some  mortars,  and  a  large 
amount  of  munitions  of  war» 

Onward  the  victorious  army  marched, 
and  entered  the  fortified  city  of  Puebla, 
May  15,  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants;  and 
there  the  army  rested  until  August.  Be- 
ing reinforced,  Scott  then  pushed  on  tow- 
ards the  capital.  From  that  very  sjjot  on 
the  lofty  Cordilleras,  Cortez  first  looked 
down  upon  the  quiet  valley  of  Mexico, 
centuries  before.     Scott  now  beheld  that 


li 
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Bpacious  panorama,  the  seat  of  the  capital  That  night  Santa  Ana  and  his  troops, 
of  the  Aztecs — the  *'  Halls  of  the  Monte-  with  the  civil  officers,  fled  from  the  city, 
zumas.*'  He  pushed  cautiously  forward,  and,  at  4  a.m.  the  next  day,  a  deputation 
and  approached  the  stronghold  before  the  from  the  municipal  authorities  waited 
city.  Tlie  fortified  camp  of  Contreras  upon  Scott,  begging  him  to  spare  the 
was  taken  by  the  Americans  on  Aug.  20.  town  and  treat  for  peace.  He  would  make 
Then  the  strong  fortress  of  San  Antonio  no  terms,  but  entered  the  city,  Sept.  13, 
yielded  the  same  day.  The  heights  of  a  conqueror;  and  from  the  grand  plaza 
ChunibuRco  were  attacked.  Santa  Ana  ad-  he  proclaimed  the  conquest  of  the  re- 
vanced,  and  soon  the  whole  region  be-  public  of  Mexico.  Santa  Ana  made  some 
came  one  great  battle-fi<'ld.  Churubusco  feeble  efforts  to  regain  lost  power,  but 
was  taken,  and  Santa  Ana  fled  towards  failed.  He  was  defeated  in  two  slight 
the  capital.  A  Mexican  army,  30,000  btittles.  Before  the  close  of  October  he 
strong,  had  in  a  Kingle  day  Ix^en  broken  was  stripped  of  every  command,  and  fled 
up  by  another  Ichs  than  one-third  its  for  safety  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  The 
strength  in  numlMT,  and  at  almost  ev-  president  of  the  Mexican  Congress  as- 
ery  stop  the  AiiicricanH  were  Rurcef>s-  sumed  provisional  authority,  and,  on  Feb. 
ful.  Full  4,000  Mexicans  were  killed  and  2,  1848,  that  body  concluded  a  treaty  of 
wound<»d,  3.0(M)  were  made  prisoners,  and  peace  with  the  United  States  Gommiasion- 
thirty-sevcn  pic<'cs  of  cannon  were  capt-  ors  at  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  It  was  rati- 
ured  on  that  mcinorahlo  day.  The  Amcr-  fled  by  both  governments,  and,  on  July  4, 
leans  had  lost  1,100  in  killed  and  1848,  President  Polk  proclaimed  it.  It 
wounded.  Ftipulateil  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
They  mi*,'ht  now  have  entered  the  city  American  troops  within  three  months;  the 
of  Mexico  in  triumph,  but  (Jeneral  Scott  payment  of  $3,000,000  in  hand,  and  $12,- 
preferred  to  In^ar  the  olive-lminch  rather  000.000  in  four  annual  instalments,  by  the 
than  the  palm.  As  he  advanced  to  Tacuba,  t'nited  States  to  Mexico,  for  New  Mexico 
Aug.  21,  only  7  miles  from  the  city,  and  California,  which  had  become  terri- 
he  met  a  dt'putaticm  from  Santa  Ana  tory  of  the  United  States  by  conqnest, 
to  ask  for  an  armistice,  ]»reparatory  to  aiid,  in  addition,  to  assume  debts  due 
negotiations  for  ])<'ace.  It  was  grantinl.  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
XrcHorA.s  P.  Trist  ((/.  r.),  appointed  by  Mexico  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000.  It 
the  irnited  States  government  to  treat  for  also  fixe<l  l)oundaries  and  otherwise  ad- 
l)eace,  was  present.  The  treacherous  j\iRted  matters  in  dispute. 
Santa  Ana  had  made  this  (mly  a  pretext  Unfaithful  American  citizens  plotted 
to  gain  time  to  strengthen  the  defences  schemes  for  the  extinction  of  the  Mezi- 
of  the  city.  When  the  trick  was  dis-  can  Republic  f  see  Kmoiits  OF  THE  OoLDEX 
covered.  Scott  declared  the  armistice  at  an  Circle).  While  the  plots  were  fast  rip- 
end,  and  advanct'd  upf)n  the  city.  I^ss  ening,  the  two  governments  successfully 
than  4,000  Americans  attacked  Santa  Ana  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which  the  bound- 
with  14,00()  Mexicans,  Sept.  8,  at  Molino  ary-linc  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
del  Key  (the  King's  Mill),  near  Chapnl-  Mexico  wos  defined  and  fixed.  The  treaty 
tepee.  The  comhsitants  fought  desperate-  was  ratifietl  early  in  1854,  and  it  was 
ly  and  snirered  dreadfully.  The  Mexican.^  agreed  that  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
left  almost  1.000  dead  on  the  field;  the  sioners  appointed  under  it  to  revise  the 
Americans  lost  800.  The  lofty  battle-  Injundary  should  l>e  final.  By  that  treaty 
mented  hill  of  CMiapultepec  was  doomed,  the  United  States  was  to  be  released 
It  was  the  last  place  to  l)e  defended  out-  from  all  obligations  imposed  by  the 
side  of  the  city.  It  was  attacked  by  mor-  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  in  1848,  and, 
tar  and  cannon  shells  and  round-shot,  os  a  consideration  for  this  release,  and 
Sept.  12,  and  the  assault  wmtinued  until  for  the  territory  ce<led  by  Mexico,  the 
the  next  day,  when  the  American  f[afr  United  States  agreed  to  pay  the  latter 
waved  in  trium])h  over  its  shattered  $10,000,000— $7,000,000  on  the  ratifica- 
castle.  The  Mexicans  fled  into  the  city,  tion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  remainder 
pursued  by  the  Amcrieaiu  to  the  very  as  soon  as  the  boimdary-line  should  be 
gates.  established.     These  conditions  were  oom- 
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p!icd  with,  and  the  peaceful  relations  be-  Miami,  Fort,  erected  near  the  present 
Iween  the  two  countries  have  never  sint^  eity  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  was  garrisoned 
been  broken.  by  Ensign  Ilohnes  and  ten  men.     On  the 


i, 
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Foff  documents  relating  to  the  war,  see  morning   of    May   27,    1763,    he    wa«    in* 

Polk,  James  Knox.    See,  also,  the  titles  formed  that  the  fort  at  Detroit  had  been 

of   the  military*  and  naval   officers   above  nt1acked»   and   he  put  his  men   on   their 

mentioned,  and  of  the  seenea  of  battles,  gniird.     The  same  day  an  Indian  woman 

8<'e    CtiArrLTEPEC,    Batixe   of;    Churtj-  en  me   to   Holmes,  saying  a   squaw   in 

ittTsco,  Battle  of.  cabin  30D  yards  off  was  illt  and  wifih 
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him  to  bleed  her.  He  went  out,  and  was 
shot.  The  sergeant  followed,  and  was 
made  prisoner,  when  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  to  the  Indians  who 
swarmed  in  the  forest  nearby.     See  PoN- 

TIAC. 

Miami  Indians,  an  Algonquian  family   sisted  the  English  in 
that,  when  discovered  by  the  French  in    Pequod    Indians     {q. 


1658,  were  seated  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
and  their  chief,  having  a  body-guard,  was 
treated  with  more  reverence  than  was 
usual  among  the  Northern  Indians.  The 
English  and  the  Five  Nations  called  them 
Twightwees.  In  1683  they  and  their  kin- 
dred (the  Illinois)  were  attacked  by  the 
Iroquois  Indians  {q.  v.),  whom  they 
drove  back,  though  engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  war  with  the  fiery  Sioux.  Act- 
ing alternately  as  friends  and  foes  of  the 
French,  they  were  ruthless,  and  were  not 
trusted  by  Europeans.  Some  of  them 
were  with  De  Nonville  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Five  Nations  in  1687;  and 
they  joined  the  Iroquois  against  the  Hu- 
rons  and  oponed  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish. In  their  wars  with  the  French  and 
the  Sioux  the  Miamis  lost  heavily;  and, 
finally,  in  1721,  they  were  mostly  seated 
upon  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  Maumee, 
near  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Miami  and  Mau- 
mee  are  the  same,  the  latter  simply  show- 
ing the  French  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

When  the  struggle  for  dominion  began 
between  the  French  and  English  the 
Miamis  hesitated;  and  when  the  French 
power  fell  they  would  not  allow  the  Eng- 
lish to  pass  through  their  country  for  a 
while,  and  joined  Pontiac  {q.  v.)  in  his 
operations.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  they  were  friends  of  the  English; 
and  when,  in  1790,  General  Harmar  was 
sent  against  them,  they  put  1,500  warriors 
in  the  field,  with  the  famous  Little  Turtle 
at  their  head.  They  defeated  Harmar. 
but  were  crushed  by  Wayne,  and  were  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795. 
When  Tecumsch  conspired  they  refused  to 
Join  him.  but  favored  the  British  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Since  that  time  they  have 
rapidly  declined.  In  1822  they  numbered 
about  2,500;  in  1899,  the  remnant  on  the 
Quapaw  reservation,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, was  only  ninety- two. 

Miantonomoh,  king  of  the  Narragan- 
set  Indians;  born  in  Bhode  Island: 
nephew    of    Canonicub    and    NnnBanT 
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(gg.  17.).  Ab  early  as  1632  he  visit- 
ed Boston  with  his  Wife  and  stayed  two 
nights.  He  went  to  church  with  the  Eng- 
lish. Governor  Winthrop  took  Miantono- 
moh  and  his  attendants  to  his  home  and 
made  much  of  them.  In  1637  he  as- 
the  war  with  the 
V,),  At  the  he- 
ginning  of  1638  he  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Canonicus,  as  sachem  or  king  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets;  and  in  March  he  granted  lands 
on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  to  William 
Coddington  and  others  to  make  a  settle- 
ment Entering  into  an  agreement  with 
Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  not  to 
make  war  upon  each  other  without  first 
appealing  to  the  English,  he  fell  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  and  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  governor  and  council 
at  Boston  in  1642.  Nothing  being  found 
against  him,  he  was  dismissed  with  honor. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  English  to  fo- 
ment a  rivalry  between  the  Mohegans  and 
Narragansets,  and  Uncas  was  induced  to 
insult  and  injure  Miantonomoh  as  much 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  When 
Uncas  pressed  hard  upon  Miantonomoh, 
the  latter  made  war.  The  Narragansets 
were  beaten  and  their  sachem  was  made 
prisoner.  Uncas  conveyed  him  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Hartford,  where,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  magistrates  and  elders  of 
the  Church,  this  uniform  friend  of  the 
white  people  was  put  to  death,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  policy  that  thus  favored  the 
Mohegans.  His  death  left  an  indelible 
stain  upon  the  Connecticut  authorities. 
The  names  of  Miantonomoh  and  Canon- 
icus  have  been  given  to  two  vessels  in  the 
new  navy  of  the  United  Statea,  the  first 
a  double-turret  monitor,  the  second  a 
single- turret  one. 

Michie,  Petes  Smith,  military  officer; 
bom  in  Brechin,  Scotland,  March  24, 
1839;  came  to  the  United  States  in  boy- 
hood; graduated  at  West  Point  and  com- 
missioned a  first  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers in  1863.  He  was  promoted  captain 
on  Nov.  23,  1865,  and  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  on  Feb.  14,  1871,  a  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  His  publications  include 
fUementa  of  Wave  Motion  Relating  to 
Sound  and  Light;  Life  and  Lettera  of 
Major-General  Emory   Upton;  Personnel 
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of  Sea-Coast  Defence;  Elements  of  Analyt- 
ical Mechanics;  Elements  of  Hydro-Me- 
chanics; and  Practical  Astronomy.  He 
died  in  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16, 
1901. 

Kichig^an,  State  of,  was  discovered  and 
settled  by  French  missionaries  and  fur- 
traders.  As  early  as  1610  the  site  of  De- 
troit was  visited  by  Frenchmen,  and  in 
1641  some  Jesuits  reached  the  falls  of  St. 
Mary.  The  first  European  settlements  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  Michigan  were  made 
there  by  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
by  Father  Jacques  Marquette  (g.  v.) 
and  others  in  1668.  Three  years  later 
Fort  Mackinaw  was  established,  and  in 
1701  Detroit  was  founded.  Michigan 
made  slow  progress  in  population  from 
that  time  until  it  vi».b  made  a  Territory 


nUL  or  THV  tetATM  OF  MIOHIOAJI. 

of  the  United  States.  It  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
1763;  sufTered  from  the  conspiracy  of 
I*ONTiAC  (g.  V.) ;  and  it  was  some  time 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  before 
the  British  gave  up  the  territory.  The 
Americans  did  not  take  possession  until 
1796.  At  first  it  was  a  part  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  afterwards  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  It 
was  erected  into  an  independent  Territory 
in  1805,  with  Wiixtam  Hull  (g.  v.)  as 
its  first  governor.  In  August,  1812,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  (see  De- 
TioiT),  and  remained  so  until  the  fall  of 
1813,  when  General  Harrison  reconquered 
it  (see  Thames,  Battle  of  the).  In 
eonseqnence  of  alarming  despatches  from 
Hull,  in  Detroit,  in  July,  1812,  a  force  to 


support  him  was  organized  at  Georgetown, 
Ky.;  but  before  it  had  crossed  the  Ohio 
news  of  the  surrender  at  Detroit  reached 
them.  That  event  stirred  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  whole  Western  country,  and 
the  greatest  warlike  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
Volunteers  gathered  under  local  leaders  in 
every  direction.  Companies  were  formed 
and  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and  were 
ready  to  march  the  next.  They  passed 
over  the  Ohio  from  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia;  and  the  governor  of 
Ohio  sent  forward  2,000  men  under  Gen- 
eral Tupper  for  the  recovery  of  Michigan. 
General  Harrison  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Army  of  the  North- 
west. For  several  weeks  volunteers  found 
employment  in  driving  the  hostile  Indians 
from  post  to  post,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
on  the  borders  of  the  extreme  western 
settlements.  They  desolated  their  vil- 
lages and  plantations,  after  the  manner 
of  Sullivan  in  1779,  and  thereby  in- 
curred the  fiercest  indignation  of  the 
tribes. 

Harrison  took  steps  early  to  relieve 
the  frontier  posts  —  Fort  Harrison,  on 
the  Wabash;  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  head  of 
the  Maumee;  Fort  Defiance,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee;  and  Fort 
Deposit.  At  Vincennes  General  Hopkins 
had  assembled  about  4,000  mounted  Ken- 
tucky militia  to  chastise  the  Indians  on 
the  borders  of  Illinois.  They  penetrated 
the  Indian  country  beyond  the  Wabash; 
but,  becoming  alarmed,  returned  to  Vin- 
cennes, and  left  the  honors  of  the  cam- 
paign to  be  gathered  by  Ninian  Edwards, 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  who 
had  advanced  up  the  Illinois  River  with 
about  400  men  to  co-operate  with  Hop- 
kins. He  succeeded  in  destroying  several 
Indian  villages  above  Peoria.  Harrison, 
meanwhile,  was  busily  employed  in  push- 
ing forward  provisions  to  forts  towards 
the  lake,  whence  his  troops  were  to  march 
for  concentration  at  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  where  another  depot  was  to  be 
established. 

It  was  a  miserable  country  to  pass  over 
— swampy,  wooded,  and  made  almost  im- 
passable by  heavy  rains.  The  troops  be- 
came discontented  and  mutinous.  Orders 
given  to  Tupper's  division  to  advance  to 
the  Maumee  Rapids  were  not,  or  could 
not  be,  obeyed;   it  fell  bade  to  Urbana. 
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Harrison  liad  been  very  anxious  to  re-  States  as  a  partisan,  and  the  Bemocraiie 
take  Detroit  before  winter;  but  the  nat-  party  as  cause  of  the  alarm,  resentment, 
ure  of  the  country  compelled  him  to  and  discontent  in  the  South,  by  persistent 
wait  for  the  freezing  of  the  swamps.  An-  misrepresentations  of  the  principles  and 
other  expedition,  under  Hopkins,  marched  intentions  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
up  .the  Wabash  to  Tippecanoe,  in  Novem-  declared  the  personal  liberty  act  of  his 
her,  1812;  but  the  approach  of  winter  State  to  be  right  "Let  it  stand,"  he 
and  insufficient  clothing  of  his  troops  said;  "this  is  no  time  for  timid  and  vacil- 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Vincennes  lating  counsels  while  the  cry  of  treason 
after  destroying  one  or  two  Indian  vil-  is  ringing  in  our  ears."  The  new  governor 
lagos.  So  ended  in  failure  the  effort  to  (Austin  Blair),  who  was  inaugurated  Jan. 
recover  Michigan  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  3,  took  substantially  the  same  ground. 
To  this  end  Harrison  had  labored  in-  He  recommended  the  legislature  to  take 
cessantly  all  through  the  months  of  Oc-  action  for  the  support  of  the  national 
tober,  November,  and  December.  government,  and  they  responded  by  pass- 
The  lands  of  Michigan  were  first  ing  resolutions,  Feb.  2,  pledging  to  that 
brought  into  market  for  public  sale  in  government  all  the  military  power  and 
1818,  and  from  that  time  it  dates  its  material  resources  of  the  State.  They  ex- 
prosperity.  The  Territory  was  author-  pressed  an  unwillingness  "to  make  com- 
ized  in  1819  to  send  a  delegate  to  Con-  promises  with  traitors,"  and  refused  to 
gress,  and  in  the  election  the  right  of  send  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congbess 
suffrage  was  extended  to  all  taxable  citi-  (q.  v,).  The  best  men  of  the  State,  serv- 
zens.  Afterwards  the  Indians  made  im-  ing  in  the  Union  army,  redeemed  this 
portant  territorial  concessions,  and  in  pledge.  Michigan  furnished  to  the  Na- 
1836  all  the  lower  peninsula  and  part  of  tional  army,  during  the  Civil  War,  90,747 
the  upper  were  freed  from  Indian  titles,  soldiers,  of  which  number  14,823  perished. 
The  same  year  Wisconsin  Territory  was  The  expenditures  of  the  State  for  carry- 
formed  from  the  western  portion  of  Mich-  ing  on  the  war  were  $3,784,408 ;  by  ooun- 
igan.  The  legislative  power  of  Michigan  ties,  cities,  and  townships  for  the  same 
was  vested  in  the  governor  and  judges  purpose,  $10,173,336:  and  for  the  relief 
until  1823,  when  Congress  transferred  it  of  soldiers*  families  by  counties,  $3,591,- 
to  a  council  of  nine  persons,  selected  by  248,  or  a  total  of  nearly  $17,600,000. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  Population  in  1890,  2,093,889;  in  1900, 
eighteen  chosen  by  the  citizens.  The  2.420.982.  See  United  States,  MicmoAN, 
council  was  increased  to  thirteen  in  1825;  in  vol.  ix. 
but  two  years  later  the  citizens  were  al- 
lowed to  elect  the  councillors  without  the  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS, 
interference  of  the  President  or  Congress.    ^;;;^^ 


In  1835-36  there  was  a  territorial  dispute   wmiam  Hull. 


between  Ohio  and  Michigan  that,  at  one  i^wisCasa.  

time,   threatened   civil   war;    but/-it   was  StevTnT.  MSS^n^'.\*::::.\*:.\V;;.V.:::;: 

settled  by  Congress  admitting  the  latter 

into  the  Union  as  a  State,  on  condition  state  ROVERNORa 

that  it  should  relinquish  its  claim  to  the  stevon  T.  Ma«on 

disputed  territory  and  accept  in  its  stead  TmlS'^w^r^^'on^!*;:;;;:;:^ 

the  upper  peninsula.     In  January,   1837,  John  s.  Barry !!.....*! V. 

Michigan  was  admitted.    In  1847  the  seat  wfmSm%?Gl!!.;ni;.y;;;/;;.;;^ 

of  government  was  removed  from  Detroit  Epaphmditug  Ransom 

to  Lansing.  In  1850  a  new  constitution  Ro^iSrfMSand.v.'.v.:::::;::::;:;;: 

was     adopted,     which,    with     subsequent  Andrew  PnrBons , 

amendments,  is  now  in  force.    This  State  MISS^w^8nerI"^^^T.':.*.^*:;::^ 

took  a  decided  stand  for  the  Union  in  the  AoBtin  Blafr.. *!!'.!!!!!.*!!.'.*.'!!!'.*'..*.*.*! 

anxious  days  of  1860.  Its  legislature  met  HeSJ^RBaTdwin::::;;;:;/.:::::;::;; 

at  the  beginning  of  January,  1861,  when  John  J.  Barley....*.'.'.*.'!.*!!!.'..*.*.!!!!! 

its  retiring  governor  (Mosea  Wiener)  de-  SJw^r'jSS^!";::::::;::  •:;;;; 

nounced    the    President      "  tad  JotWiw.  Begoie.V.'.'.V.V.V. *.!!.* !*.'.!!!*! 


1806  to  181S 

1814  *•   1831 

1831  M   18S4 

1884  M    163S 


1836  to  1840 

1840  •'    1841 

1841 

1842  to  1846 

1846  «*    1847 

1847 

1848  to  1880 

1880  "  18M 

1868  **  1853 
1R63  "  1RR6 
1866  "  1869 

1869  "  1861 
1861  **  1M6 
1866  «*  1869 
1869  «•  1873 
1873  "  1877 
1877  "  1881 

1881  •«  1883 
1888  «•  1886 
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STATE  GOVERNORS— CbnMfined 


Roasell  A.  Alger 

Cyras  O.  Luce 

Edwin  B.  Winans 

John  T.  Rich 

HazeQ  S.  I'ingrco.... 

Amion  T.  Bliss 

Frederick  H.  Warner. 


1900 
1904 
UNITED  STATES  SENATORa 


Lucius  Lyon 

John  Norvell , 

Augustus  S.  Porter. . . 
William  Woodbridge. 
Lewis  Cass., 


Thomas  Fitzgerald 

Alpbeus  Felch , 

Lewis  Cass 

Charles  E.  Stuart 

Zacbariah  Chandler 

Kinsley  S.  Bingham.... 

Jacob  M.  Howard 

Thomas  W.  Ferry 

Isaac  P.  Christiancy 

Zacbariah  Chandler , 

Henry  P.  Baldwin 

Omar  I).  Conger 

Thomas  W.  Palmer. 

Francis  B.  Stockbridge. . 

Jamea  McMillan , 

John  Patton,  Jr , 

Julius  C.  Burrows , 

Rnssell  A.  Aiger , 


No.  ofC<mgrH«. 


84th  to  2fith 
24lh  **  2Cth 
26lh  "  28th 
27th  "  29th 
29th  «<  30th 

30th 
SOth  to  32d 
3l8t  '*  34th 
33d  **  35th 
36th  "  43d 

36th 
37th  to  4l8t 

42d 
44th  ''  40th 

46th 

46th 
47th  to  SOth 
48th  '*  6l8t 
60th  "  63d 
Slst  **  67th 
63d  "  64th 

64th  "  

68lh  '♦  


Kiddle  Creek,  Kt.,  Battle  of,  fought 

— ;^^ Jan.   10,   1862,  in  the  valley  of  the  Big 

1886  to  1887  ^*"^y-      ^®"-    James    A.    Garfield,    with 

1887  "  1891  alx)ut  1,800  men,  defeated  Gen.  Humphrey 
1893  *'  1896  ^^a^s^*l^»  commanding  2,600  Confederates. 
1896  *'  1900  Middleton,  Arthur,  signer  of  the  Dec- 

1904  laration   of   Independence;    bom   in   Mid- 

^^  dleton  Place,  on  the  Ashley  River,  S.  C, 

June  26,  1742;  was  educated  at  Harrow 

''*^'  and  Westminster  schools,  England,  grad- 


1M7  ^  iwi  "^*^^*^S  at  Cambridge  University  in  1764. 

1839  *'  1846  After  his  marriage  he  became  a  planter, 

1846  «*  1848  *^^  ^^  politics  a  leader  of  the  patriots, 

1849  and  a  most  eflicient  member  of  the  coun- 

1861  "  1867  ^*^  ®^  safety.  In  1776  he  helped  to  frame 
1863  **  1869  the  State  constitution,  and  was  sent  to 
^«M  "  iftA?  Congress,   where   he  voted  for  and   sign- 

1862  •*  1871  cd  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
1871  1779  he  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
1379  Charleston,    and    was    made    a    prisoner 

1879  to  1881  when    it   fell,   in    1780,   when   his   estate 

1881    *     1887 

1883  "  1889  ^^^s  sequestered  and  he  was  sent  a  pris- 

1887  •♦  1894  oner,  first  to  St.  Augustine,  and  then  to 

1894  •*  1895  ^^®  prison-ship  Jersey,     In  1781  he  was 

1896  '♦  —  exchanged,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 

1903  -  -—  fj.^jjj    j7g^    ^^   J7g3^     g^  ^^g   ^   skilful 


Micmac  Indians,  the  most  easterly  stenographer,  and  took  notes  of  the  de- 
family  of  th6  Algonquian  nation.  They  bates  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Mr. 
spread  over  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Middleton  wrote  some  effective  political 
Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  essays  over  the  signature  of  Andrew 
Edward  Island,  and  were  called  by  the  Marvel.  He  died  on  Goose  Creek,  S.  C, 
neighboring  tribes  "Salt-water  Indians,"  Jan.  1,  1787.  His  father,  Henry  Mid- 
because  they  also  inhabited  the  sea-  dleton,  was  president  of  Congress  in 
coasts.  They  carried  on  wars  with  the  1776;  and  his  grandfather,  Arthur,  who 
Little  Esquimaux,  north  of  the  St.  Law-  was  born  at  Twickenham,  England,  was 
rence,  at  a  very  early  period;  and  their  often  in  public  affairs  in  South  Carolina, 
chief  business,  in  peace,  was  fishing,  as  early  as  1712.  His  influence  was  al- 
When  De  Monts  attempted  settlements  in  ways  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  was 
that  region  and  in  Canada,  the  Micmacs  governor  of  the  colony  (1725-31),  and 
numbered  fully  3,000.  The  French  estab-  was  afterwards  in  the  council, 
lished  missions  among  them,  and  secured  Middleton,  Henrt,  author;  bom  in 
their  friendship;  and  they  were  a  source  Paris,  France,  March  16,  1797;  graduated 
of  great  annoyance  to  the  English  in  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
ilheir  wars  in  that  region.  The  Micmacs  1815;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  but 
plundered  English  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  never  practised.  His  publications  include 
Fundy,  and  captured  eighteen  English  The  Government  and  the  Currency;  Eoo- 
vessels  in^  1722.  They  actually  cruised  nomical  Causes  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
in  their  prizes  and  attacked  British  armed  States  and  Obstacles  to  Abolition;  Pros- 
vessels.  Prom  1724  to  1760  they  were  pects  of  Disunion,  etc.  He  died  in  Wash- 
the  active  enemies  of  the  English  in  Nova  ington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1876. 
Scotia;  but  at  the  latter  date,  Canada  Mifflin,  Thomas,  military  oflicer;  born 
having  been  captured  by  the  English,  the  of  Quaker  parents,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
Richibucto  Micmacs,  the  most  formi-  1744;  was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia 
dable  of  the  tribe,  laid  down  their  arms  College;  visited  Europe  in  1765,  and,  on 
and  submitted  to  English  rule.  The  Mic-  his  return,  became  a  merchant.  Having 
macs  were  sun-worshippers.  served  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
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TiionAi  MirrLiv. 

}je  wftt  elioscn  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
iinniial  Congress  in  1774;  was  appointed 
nmjor  of  one  of  the  first  reginienta  raised 
in  Philadelphia,  and  accompanied  Wash- 
ington as  aide-de-camp  to  Cambridge  in 
the  BUmmer  of  1775,  All  through  the 
Hevolutionurj  War  Mifllin  waB  a  faithful 
and  elTicient  officer,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
nmjor-general  in  1777.  He  was  eloquent 
in  speech,  and  wafi  efficient  in  rousing  his 
/.'oiintrymen  to  action  when  necessary.  In 
this    way  J    traversing    Pennsylvania,    he 


cauKd  lATge  numbers  of  its  ettixens  to 
Hock:  to  the  standard  of  Washington  before 
the  attack  on  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  He 
was  quartermaster -general,  and.  in  1777, 
was  a  meml^er  of  the  board  of  war.  Mif- 
flin was  one  of  "  Conway's  Cabal,'^  a  ooa* 
spiracy  to  put  Gates  in  the  place  of  Wash- 
ington. Late  in  1782  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  was  president  of  that  body 
in  the  last  month  of  that  year,  when  Wash- 
ington resigned  bis  commission  into  th^ir 
hands.  General  MifHin  was  a  dele^te  ta 
the  convention  that  framed  the  national 
Constitution  (17871,  and  was  president 
of  the  supreme  execntive  eouncil  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1788-00),  He  was  also  presi- 
dent  of  the  convention  that  framed  hit 
State  constitution  (17U0K  nnd  was  gov* 
ernor  of  the  State  from  1701  to  1800.  H« 
was  very  eificient  in  quelling  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  in  1704.  lie  died  in  Lancasr 
ter.  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1800. 

IffiffUni  FoBT.  The  firing  of  the  first 
gun  upon  Fort  Merczb  h/,  r.)  was  the 
signal  for  British  vessels  to  approach  and 
attack  Fort  Mifllin,  opposite.  They  had 
made  their  way  through  the  obstruction! 
near  Billingsport.  The  Xu^usia,  ship-^if- 
war,  and  other  armed  vessels,  came  up  the 
river,  but  were  kept  at  hay  by  Amerie^tt 
galleys  and  floating  batteries.  The  attack 
was  deferred  until  the  rooming  after  (Oct. 
23,  1777)  the  assault  on  Fort  Mercer,  A 
heavy  cannonade  was  brought  to  bear  on 


MHiAK  DECSEE— MTLITABY  ACADEMY 

the  British  fleet  by  the  American  flotilla,  Sept.  9,  1861 ;  promoted  lieutenant-colonel 
and  at  the  same  time  an  equally  heavy  61st  New  York  Infantry,  May  31,  1862, 
fire  was  kept  up  by  the  royal  vessels  on  and  colonel,  Sept.  30  following;  brigadier- 
Fort  Mifflin,  the  little  garrison  of  which  general,  May  12,  1864;  major-general,  Oct; 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  21,  1865;  and  was  mustered  out  of  the 
Smith,  of  Maryland.  Smith  made  a  gal-  volunteers,  Sept.  1, 1866.  On  July  28, 1866, 
lant  defence.  A  hot  shot  from  the  fort  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  40th 
set  fire  to  the  Augusta,  and  she  blew  up.  United  States  Infantry;  Dec.  15,  1880, 
After  an  engagement  of  several  hours,  the  promoted  brigadier-general ;  April  5, 
British  fleet  retired,  and  the  Americans  re-  1890,  major-general ;  June  6,  1900,  lieu- 
mained  masters  of  the  Delaware  a  short  tenant-general,  imder  an  act  of  Con- 
time  longer.  Finally  the  British  erected  gress  of  that  date;  Feb.  5,  1901, 
batteries  on  Province  Island,  that  com-  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  under 
manded  Fort  Mifflin,  and  brought  up  a  the  law  reorganizing  the  army;  and 
large  floating  battery,  and  four  64-gun  Aug.  8,  1903  was  retired.  During 
ships  and  two  40-gun  ships  to  at-  the  Civil  War  he  distinguished  himself 
tack  the  fort.  On  Nov.  10  the  British  at  Fair  Oaks  (wounded),  Malvern  Hill, 
opened  their  batteries  on  land  and  water.  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  (wound- 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  with  his  garri-  ed),  Ream's  Station,  and  in  the  opera- 
son  of  300  men,  sustained  the  siege  six  tions  against  Richmond;  and  after  the 
consecutive  days.  When  every  gun  was  war  conducted  a  number  of  campaigns 
dismounted,  and  the  fort  was  almost  a  against  the  hostile  Indians,  notably 
ruin,  the  garrison  left  in  the  night  (Nov.  against  the  Apaches  under  Geronimo  and 
16),  after  flring  the  remains  of  the  bar-  Natchez,  whose  surrender  he  forced.  He 
racks,  and  escaped  to  Fort  Mercer,  which  represented  the  army  at  the  seat  of  the 
Colonel  Greene,  despairing  of  relief,  evac-  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  also 
uated  Nov.  20.  During  the  siege  of  Fort  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria 
Mifflin,  about  250  men  of  the  garrison  were  in  1897.  In  the  war  against  Spain  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  British  loss  is  1898  he  visited  Cuba  and  commanded  the 
not  known.    See  Mebceb,  Fobt.  expedition  to  Porto  Rico  {q,  v.), 

Kilan   Decree.      See   Beblin   Decree,  Milet,  Pierre.    See  Jesuit  Missions. 

The;  Embargo  Acts;  Orders  IN  CouNcn..  Military    Academy,    United    States, 

Milbum,  William  Henry,  clergyman;  a  government  institution  at  West  Point, 

bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1823;  N.   Y.;    established   by   act   of   Congress, 

was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jack-  March  16,   1802,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 

sonville.  111.,  and  at  Illinois  College.  When  eating   and    training   young   men    in    the 

five  years  old  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  theory   and   practice   of   military   science, 

by  an  accident,  and  subsequently  became  to   become   officers   in    the   United   States 

totally  blind.    He  was  licensed  as  a  Meth-  army.    Attempts  had  been  made  by  Wash- 

odist   preacher   in    Illinois   in    1843,   and  ington  in  1703  and  1706  to  have  Congress 

travelled  about  1,500,000  miles  in  Amer-  establish  an  institution  for  this  purpose, 

ica  and  Europe.     He  afterwards  lectured  Cadets  are  appointed,  one  from  each  con- 

and  preached  in  the  United  States,  Can-  gressional    district,    Territory,    and    the 

ada,    and    Europe.      After    1845    he   was  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Secretary  of 

chaplain  of  each  house  of  Congress  sev-  War,   at  the   request  of   the   Representa- 

eral  times.    His  publications  include  Rifle,  tive  or  Delegate  in  Congress  of  the  dis- 

Axe,    and    Saddle-Bags;    Ten    Years    of  trict  or  Territory  in  which  the  applicant 

Preacher  Life;  Lance,  Cross,  and  Ca/noe;  is    an   actual    resident.      There    are    also 

etc.    He  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  April  thirty    appointments    at    large,    specially 

10,   1903,  conferred  by  the  President  of  the  United 

Miles,  Nelson  Appleton,  military  oflS-  States.     In   1901   there  were  three  extra 

cer;  born  in  Westminster,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  cadets  at  the  Academy,  who  were  author- 

1839;  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  ized  by  Congress  to  enter  it  at  their  own 

in  Boston  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  expense,  from  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  and 

War;    entered   the   volunteer  army  as   a  Ecuador.     The  Representative  may  nomi- 

captain  in  the  22d  Massachusetts  Infantry,  nate  a  legally  qualified  second  candidate,  to 
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k'  dcfii^ated  Ihe  alti'mate.  The  aUemate 
will  receive  from  the  War  Departaient  a 
letter  of  appoint ment,  and  will  be  ex- 
amined with  the  regular  appointee,  and 
if  duly  f]uaHlied  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Academy,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  principal  to  pass  the  prescribed  pre- 
liminary examinationa.  Appointees  to  the 
Military  Academy  must  be  between  seven* 
teen  and  twenty -two  yevkts  of  ag^,  free 
from  any  infirmity  which  may  render  them 
unfit  for  military  service,  and  able  to 
pasa   a    careful    examination    in    readings 


lies  for  offences  is  indexible  rather 
MHere.  £A'Hnjtnaliona  are  held  in 
January  and  Juiie»  and  cadets  deficient 
in  either  conduct  or  studies  are  dis- 
charged. From  about  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  August  cadets  live  in  camp, 
engaged  only  in  military  duties  and  re- 
ceiving practica.1  military  instructions. 
Cadets  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  ab* 
se*nce  during  the  course,  and  this  is  grant- 
ed at  the  expiration  of  the  fir*t  two 
years.  The  pay  of  a  cadet  is  $5t0  per 
year.     The    number   of   studenta    at   the 


[y 


:$rJ>'M.. 
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writing*  orthography,  arithmetic,  grara- 
mftr»  geography*  and  history  of  the  United 
States. 

The  course  of  instruction  requires 
four  years,  and  is  largely  mathematical 
and  professional.  The  principal  subjects 
taught  are  mathematics.  French,  draw- 
ing, drill  regulationfl  of  all  arms  of  the 
Ber\ice,  natural  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  cherait^l  physics,  min- 
eralogy, geology,  and  elertricity,  history, 
international,  constitutional,  and  mili- 
tary law,  Spanish,  civil  and  military'  engi- 
neering, art  and  science  of  war.  and  ord- 
nance and  gunnery.  The  discipline  is 
\ery  strict,  and  the  enforcement  of  panal 


academy  is  usually  about  425.  All  aa- 
nuat  board  of  yiBitora  ig  appointed, 
seven  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  two  by  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  three  by  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  They  visit  the  acad- 
emy in  June,  and  are  present  at  the  oon- 
cJuding  ejcerciaes  of  the  gr&duating 
class  of  the  year.  The  suijerintcndent 
in  1905  was  CoL.  Albert  L.  Mills. 
U.  S.  A.  (<y.  I?.),  and  the  military  and 
academic  staff  consisted  of  seventy-nine 
persons. 

Upon  gmduation,  the  class  is  divided 
by  the  academic  lx>ard  into  three  sec- 
tions  of   varying  and   unequal    numbers. 
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according    to    class    rank;    the    highest,  in-chief,   Lieut.-€ren.   John   M.    Schofield; 

usually  very  small,  is  recommended  for  senior   vice  -  commander  -  in  -  chief   Acting 

appointment  in  any  corps  of  the  army;  Volunteer  Lieut.  Charles  P.  Clark;  junior 

the  second   in   any   corps,   excepting   the  vice-commander-in-chief,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry 

engineers ;    and   the   third   in   any   corps,  C.  Merriam ;  recorder-in-chief,  Brev.  Lieut.- 

excepting  engineers  and  artillery.     Com-  Col.  John  P.  Nicholson;  registrar-in-chief 

missions  for  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  Brev.  Maj.   William   P.   Huxford;    treas- 

are  then   conferred  by  the  President,  in  urer-in-chief.    Paymaster    George     De    F. 

accordance   with    these    recommendations.  Barton;    chancellor-in-chief,    Brev.    Brig.- 

See  Leavenwobth,  Fort;  Moxboe,  Fobt;  Gen.  William  L.  James;  chaplain-in-chief, 

Riley,  Fort;  and  Willett's  Point.  Brev.  Maj.  Henry  S.  Burrage. 

Military  Departments.     See  Abmt.  Militia,  United  States.    The  pressure 

MiUtary,  or  Martial,  Law  is  built  on  of  wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  North- 
no  settled  principle,  but  is  arbitrary,  and,  west  forced  Congress  to  undertake  the  or- 
in  truth,  no  law;  but  sometimes  indulged,  ganization  of  the  militia  throughout  the 
rather  than  allowed,  as  law. — Sir  Matthew  Union.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  for  at 
Hole,  See  Habeas  Corpus;  Milligan,  once  there  was  a  conflicting  claim  for  au- 
Case  of.  thority  in  the  matter  between  the  national 

Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  State  governments.  The  President 
an  organization  founded  in  New  York  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sub- 
City,  Dec.  27,  1894,  by  the  veterans  and  jcct  on  Aug.  7,  1789.  Immediate  action 
descendants  of  veterans  of  one  or  more  was  taken.  The  matter  wa8  referred  to  a 
of  the  five  wars  waged  between  the  Unit-  committee,  but  they  did  not  report  that 
ed  States  and  foreign  powers.  The  pur-  session,  and  a  new  committee  was  appoint- 
pose  of  this  organization  is  "to  perpetu-  ed  Jan.  15,  1790.  A  plan  was  arranged 
ate  the  names  and  memory  of  brave  and  by  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  A 
loyal  men  who  took  part  in  establishing  bill  was  offered  on  July  1,  1790,  but  there 
and  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  were  no  further  proceedings  on  the  sub- 
government,"  and  "to  preserve  records  jcct  during  that  session.  Soon  after  the 
and  documents  relating  to  said  wars,  and  assembling  of  the  third  session  of  the 
to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  historic  first  Congress,  another  committee  was  ap- 
events  connected  therewith."  A  com-  pointed  (Dec.  10,  1790)  by  the  House  of 
mandery  may  be  established  in  any  State.  Representatives,  and  a  bill  reported,  but 
A  national  commandery  was  instituted  no  result  was  reached  at  that  session. 
March  11,  1896,  with  the  following  offi-  The  President,  in  his  message  at  the  open- 
cers:  Commander  -  general,  Maj. -Grcn.  ing  of  the  second  Congress,  called  atten- 
Alexander  S.  Webb,  U.  S.  A.;  secretary-  tion  to  it,  and  another  committee  was  ap- 
general,  James  H.  Morgan,  New  York  pointed  (Oct.  31,  1791).  A  bill  for  the 
City;  treasurer  -  general,  Edward  S.  organization  of  the  militia  passed  the 
Sayres;  registrar-general.  Rev.  Henry  N.  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate 
Wayne;  historian-general,  Capt.  Samuel  made  amendments  which  the  House  would 
E.  Cross,  U.  S.  v.;  recording-general,  not  agree  to.  A  committee  of  conference 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  was  appointed,  and   the  bill  was  passed 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  March  27,  1792.  Some  amendments  were 
an  organization  founded  by  officers  and  made  the  next  session,  and  the  militia 
ex-officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  system  then  adopted  remained,  with  very 
corps  of  the  United  States,  who  were  en-  little,  alteration,  until  the  breaking'  out 
gaged  in  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65.  Only  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861. 
the  eldest  direct  male  lineal  descendant.  It  provided  for  a  geographical  arrange- 
according  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture,  ment  of  the  militia  by  the  State  legislat- 
is  eligible  to  membership.  There  are  in  ures  into  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
all  twenty-one  commanderies,  one  repre-  brigades,  and  divisions;  each  company  to 
s^nting  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  each  consist  of  sixty-four  men,  each  battalion 
of  the  others  representing  a  State.  In  of  five  companies,  each  regiment  of  two 
1900  the  total  membership  was  9,043.  battalions,  and  each  brigade  of  four  regi- 
llie  following  were  officers:    (Ik)mmander-  nients.     Each   company,   battalion,    regi- 
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ment,  and  division  was  officered  as  now, 
except  thai  the  commander  of  a  regiment 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  This 
arrangement  was  long  perpetuated  in  the 
regular  army,  as  well  as  in  the  militia. 
The  rank  of  colonel,  however,  had  been 
established  in  both  services.  There  was 
provision  made  for  one  company  of  light 
troops  to  each  battalion,  and  at  least  one 
co^ipany  of  artillery  and  one  of  horse  to 
each  division,  to  be  formed  out  of  volun- 
teers, and  to  be  clad  in  uniform  at  their 
own  expense.  Each  State  waa  to  appoint 
an  adjutant-general  for  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  militia  system. 
Every  able-l)odied  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  with 
certain  exceptions,  was  to  be  enrolled  in 


the  militia  by  the  captain  of  the  com- 
imny  within  whose  bounds  he  might  re- 
side; such  citizen  to  arm  and  equip  hinv 
self  and  appear  for  exercise  when  called. 
This  law  simply  adopted  the  system  as  it 
stood  in  each  State.  By  another  act  it 
authorized  the  President,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion by  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian 
tribe,  or  imminent  danger  thereof,  or  in 
case  of  insurrection  in  any  State,  applica- 
tion being  made  by  its  legislature  or  its 
executive,  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the 
State  or  States  most  convenient  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Whenever  there  should 
be  an  invasion,  or  insurrection,  or  com- 
bination to  resist  the  laws  too  strong  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  civil  authorities,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  call  out  the 
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militia  in  such  numbers  as  he  might  deem 
necessary. 

The  militia  of  the  States  and  Terric 
tories  constitute  primarily  an  armed  local 
constabulary  that  may  be  called  out  by 
the  governor  as  commander-in-chief  on  the 
request  of  a  sheriff  or  other  local  author- 
ity to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  pre- 
serve order,  etc.  In  the  Civil  War  as 
well  as  that  against  Spain  the  bulk  of 
the  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States 
was  drawn  from  the  militia  of  the  States, 
and  in  their  more  extended  service  these 
soldiers  lose  for  the  time  being  their  State 
organization  and  become  subject  wholly 
to  the  orders  of  the  President. 

The  table  on  opposite  page,  compiled  by 
Capt.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.,  shows  the 
condition  of  the  State  militia  on  Dec.  1, 
1900. 

Mill  Spring,  Battle  of.  At  Beech 
Grove  and  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  there  were 
gathered  by  the  middle  of  January,  1862, 
about  10,000  effective  Confederate  soldiers, 
with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  General  Crittenden.  Gren. 
George  H.  Thomas  was  sent  to  attack 
them,  and,  if  successful,  to  push  over  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  liberate  the 
east  Tennesseeans  from  Confederate  rule. 
He  divided  his  forces,  giving  a  smaller 
number  to  the  command  of  General 
Schoepf,  and  leading  the  remainder  him- 
self. When  he  was  within  10  miles  of 
the  Confederate  camp  the  insurgents  came 
out  to  meet  him.  At  early  dawn  (Jan. 
19)  the  Confederates,  5,000  strong,  led  by 
Zollicoffer,  met  the  Union  pickets — ^Wool- 
ford's  cavalry.  A  severe  battle  was  soon 
afterwards  begun  on  the  side  of  the  Na- 
tionals by  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  regi- 
ments and  Captain  Kinney's  battery.  It 
was  becoming  very  warm,  when  Col.  R.  L. 
McCook  came  up  with  Ohio  and  Minne- 
sota troops,  also  a  Tennessee  brigade  and 
a  section  of  artillery.  For  a  time  it  was 
doubtful  which  side  would  prevail.  They 
were  hotly  contesting  the  possession  of  a 
commanding  hill  when  Zollicoffer  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  column.  General 
Crittenden  immediately  took  his  place, 
and  the  struggle  for  the  hill  continued 
about  two  hours.  A  galling  Are  from 
Minnesota  troops  and  a  charge  of  Ohio 
troops  with  bayonets  compelled  the  Con- 
ledenleii  to  give  way  and  retreat  towards 
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their  camp  at  Beech  Grove.  They  were 
hard,  pressed  by  the  Nationals,  who  had 
gained  a  position  where  their  great  guns 
commanded  the  Confederate  works.  The 
next  morning  the  Confederates  were  gone. 
The  beleaguered  troops  had  escaped  si- 
lently across  the  river,  under  cover  of 
darkness,  abandoning  everything  in  their 
camp  and  destroying  the  vessels  that  car- 
ried them  over  the  stream.  The  Na- 
tionals lost  247  men,  of  whom  thirty-nine 
were  killed;  the  Confederates  lost  349,  of 
whom  192  were  killed  and  eighty-nine' 
were  made  prisoners. 

Millardy  Joseph  Hopkins,  legislator; 
born  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  in  April,  1836; 
removed  to  Omaha  in  1856,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  banking.  He  was  the  founder 
and  president  of  the  Omaha  National 
Bank;  mayor  of  Omaha  for  one  term; 
government  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  for  six  years  and  director  for 
seven  years;  and  a  Republican  United 
States  Senator  in  1901-07. 

Milledge,  John,  statesman;  bom  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1757.  He  was  active 
in  civil  and  military  affairs  in  Georgia 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in 
1780  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 
the  State.  From  1792  to  1802  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  excepting  one  term, 
and  from  1802  to  1806  was  governor  of 
the  State.  He  founded  the  University  of 
Georgia,  and  the  legislature  gave  his 
name  to  the  State  capital.  He  died  in 
Sand  Hills,  Ga.,  Feb.  9,  1818. 

Miller,  Adam,  clergyman;  born  in 
Maryland  in  1810;  ordained  a  Methodist 
minister  in  1830;  became  a  physician  in 
1843.  In  connection  with  Db.  William 
Nast  iq,  V.)  he  founded  the  German 
branch  of  the  Methodist  Church.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  phy- 
sician in  the  United  States,  with  one  ex- 
ception. He  died  in  Chicago,  July  29, 
1901. 

Miller,  Cincinnatus  Heine  (better 
known  as  Joaquin  Miller),  author;  born 
in  Wabash  district,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1841; 
went  with  his  parents  to  Oregon  in  1850; 
subsequently  engaged  in  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  studied  law.  In  1863  he  edit- 
ed the  Democratic  RegUter,  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  a  weekly  paper  which  was  accused 
of  disloyalty  and  suppressed;  in  1863-66 
practised  law  in  Canton  City,  Ore.;  and 
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tn  180^70  WM  jiitlg«  of  Omtit  coiintf,  lector  of  the  port  of  Salem  from  1825  to 
Ort.  Lftter  lie  went  to  London,  when*  he  1H49,  lie  di^d  in  Tejnple^  N*  H*,  Jn\y  7, 
ptibliBhcd  his  first  book  of  poems.    Return-    185 h 

ing  to  the  United  Stateft  he  «pent  ^veral  lUller,  JoAQtJtn*  See  MxtXEft,  Cliv- 
jrears  in  newspaper  work  in  Washington,   cii^kattjs  H^:«el 

Bince  1887  he  has  resided  in  Oakland,  CaL  Miller^  Joseph  Nelson^  naval  officer; 
In  1897-08  he  was  correspondent  for  the  lK>m  in  Ohio,  Nov.  22,  1836;  ent^^red  the 
New  York  Journal  in  the  Klondike.  His  navy  m  1851 ;  was  promoteti  passed  mid- 
pnblications  include  Songs  of  the  SiemiH;  shipman  in  1856;  master  in  1858;  lieuten- 
BongM  of  the  Sunland;  The  Ship  of  the  ant  in  1860;  lieutenantcornmnndcr  in 
De9tri;  Life  Among  the  Motiocn;  The  1802;  commander  in  1870;  captain  in 
One  Fair  Woman;  Hhoflowit  of  Shasta;  1881;  commodore  in  1894;  and  rear**d' 
Songa  of  Far  -  A  tea  y  Lamia;  -^5,  or  the  miral,  March  21,  1897;  and  was  retired, 
Oold^Srvkcra  of  the  Sierms ;  The  Life  Nov.  22,  181J8.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
of  Christ,  etc.  He  has  also  written  plays,  served  with  distinction  as  executive  offi- 
including  The  Sitenl  Man;  '^H;  the  Uan-  eer  of  the  iron-clad  Passaic  in  the  attack 
Ue*:  Tolliflla,  etc.  ujKin   Fort   McAllister  and   Fort   Sumter, 

Killer,  Jami!US,  military  officer;  born  in    and  on  the  Monadnock  in  the  two  engage- 
Peterboro,  N.  H,,  April  25,  1776;  entered    menta  with  Fort  Fishen     In   1875,  while 
the  army  us  major  in  IS08»  and  was  lieu-    commander    of    the    Tuacarora,    he    made 
tenant-colonel   and   leader   of  the   Araeri-    deep-sea   soundings  in   the   Pacific  Ocean 
cans  in  tlie  tmttle  at  Ilrownstown  in  1812.    between   the   Hawaiian  and   Fiji    IslandB* 
fie  waa  distingoished  in   events   on   the    In  1897t  with  the  Brooklyn^  he  represent- 
ed the  United  States  at  Queen  Vrc» 
toriu's    jubilee;    in    August    of   the 
eanie  year  was  made  commander  of 
tlio  Pacilic  station;  and  in  August* 
1898,    he    raised    and    saluted    the 
American     flag    at    Honolulu,    the 
last  act  in  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
vvaii  to  the  United  States.     During 
the  war   with   Spain   he   organlxed 
the    naval    reserves   on    the   Padflc 
coast, 

Miller,  SAMtTEL,  LL.D.,  theolo- 
l,Hnn;  born  in  Dover,  Del,*  Oct.  31, 
1769;  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1789;  minister 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
York  City  from  1703  to  1813*  and 
VV8H  noted  as  a  political  and  theo- 
logical writer.  From  1813  to  1849 
he  was  Profcssnr  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Church  Government  in 
the  T)ieolngical  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton.  His  published  works  are  quite 
numerous.  Dr.  Miller  was  an  early 
member  of  the  American  Philosoph* 
ical  Society.  He  died  in  Princeton, 
K.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1850. 
Niagara  frontier,  especial fy  in  the  battle  Killer,  SxiinTKL  Freeman,  jurist;  bom 
at  Niagara  Falls,  or  Lundy's  Lane,  in  July,  in  Richmond,  Ky.,  April  5,  1816;  grad- 
1814,  For  his  services  there  he  w^as  brev-  ualed  at  Transylvania  University  in  1838; 
cttcd  brigadier -general,  and  received  from  removed  to  Iowa  in  1850;  appoint- 
Congress  a  gold  medal.  He  was  governor  ed  «ssociate  justice  of  the  United  States 
of  Arkanaas  from  1819  to  1825,  and  col*    Supreme  Court  by  President   Lincoln  in 
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1862.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct. 
13,  1890. 

Killer,  Walter,  philologist;  bom  in 
Ashland  county,  0-,  May  5,  1864;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1884,  and  studied  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic  in  1884-85  and  1889-91.  He  was 
instructor  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit  in  1887- 
88  and  acting  assistant  professor  in  1888- 
89.  In  1892  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Classical  Philology  in  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  is  the  author  of  Excctvationa 
upon  the  Akropolia  at  Athena;  The  The- 
atre of  Thoricus;  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion for  College  Use;  Pronunciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  'Somes;  History 
of  the  Akropolis  of  Athens;  Johannes 
Overheck;  Scientific  Names  of  Latin  and 
Chreek  Derivation;  The  Roman  Religion; 
S teller's  Oreat  Sea  Beasts,  etc. 

Miller,  William,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
MiLLEBiTES,  or  Adventists  (g.  V.) ;  bom 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1782;  was 
mainly  self-taught  during  his  leisure  mo- 
ments while  working  on  a  farm.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a 
recruiting  officer,  and  later  a  captain  in 
the  army.  During  his  early  manhood  he 
read  and  advocated  the  teachings  of  Vol- 
taire, Thomas  Paine,  and  Hume.  Subse- 
quently he  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, and  joined  a  Baptist  church.  He  be- 
came a  deep  student  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  which  convinced  him  that 
Christ  would  reappear  to  judge  the  world 
between  the  years  1831  and  1844.  Churches 
were  thrown  open  to  him  everywhere,  and 
multitudes  Hocked  to  hear  his  interpreta- 
tion of  prophecy.  When  the  time  set  by 
Father  Miller,  as  he  was  popularly  called, 
for  the  second  advent  of  Christ  had  ex- 
pired, the  majority  of  his  followers,  about 
50,000,  did  not  give  up  their  faith  in  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  Saviour.  On  April 
25,  1845,  a  convention  was  called,  which 
agreed  upon  a  declaration  of  faith  and 
the  name  Adventists.  Father  Miller's 
Dream  of  the  Last  Day  was  widely  circu- 
lated. He  died  in  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  20,  1849. 

Killer,  William  Henbt  Harrison,  law- 
yer; bora  in  Augusta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1840; 
spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm;  and 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1861. 
He  settled  in  Maumee  City,  O.,  where  he 
taught  school  a  year;   then  entered  the 


Union  army;  and  after  his  discharge  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised  law  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1866-74.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  moved  to  Indianapolis  and 
became  a  law  partner  of  Benjamin  Har- 
rison (g.  v.).  He  was  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  (1889-93)  in  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  cabinet,  and  afterwards 
resumed  practice  in  Indianapolis. 

Millet,  Francis  Davis,  artist;  bora  in 
Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1846;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1869;  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Antwerp  in  1871-72,  wae  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition  in  1873,  and  art  cor- 
respondent for  the  London  Daily  Netcs, 
the  London  Graphic,  and  the  New  York 
Herald  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1877-78.  In  1892-93  he  was  director  of  dec- 
orations and  of  functions  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  and 
in  1898  was  art  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
don Times  and  Harper's  Weekly  at  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands.  He  designed  the  cos- 
tumes for  the  representation  of  the  Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  Harvard 
students  in  1880;  has  executed  a  large 
amount  of  decorative  work;  and  received 
numerous  foreign  war  medals. 

Milligan,  Case  of.  On  Oct.  5,  1864, 
Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  while  at  home  in 
Indiana,  was  arrested,  with  others,  for 
treasonable  designs,  by  order  of  Gen.  Al- 
vin  P.  Hovey,  commanding  the  military 
district  of  Indiana;  on  Oct.  21  brought 
before  a  military  commission  convened  at 
Indianapolis  by  General  Hovey,  tried  on 
certain  charges  and  specifications,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Friday, 
May  19,  1865.  The  proceedings  of  the 
military  commission  closed  in  January, 
1865.  When  the  circuit  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  met  at  Indianapolis  in  Jan- 
uary, 1865,  the  grand  jury  did  not  indict 
Milligan,  who  then  petitioned  the  court  to 
be  brought  before  it  and  tried  by  jury  or 
released.  With  the  petition  was  filed  the 
order  appointing  the  commission,  the 
charges,  finding  of  the  commission,  with 
the  order  from  the  War  Department  re- 
citing that  the  sentence  was  approved  by 
the  President,  and  directing  that  the  sen- 
tence be  carried  out  without  delay.  The 
judges  differed  on  three  questions:  (1) 
Whether  on  the  facts  submitted  a  writ  of 
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hahcaa    carpus    should    be    issued;     (2)  Mills,  Anson,  military  officer;  born  in 

Whether  Milligan  ought  to  be  discharged;  Boone  county,  Ind.,  Aug.  31,  1834;  studied 

(3)  Whether  the  military  commission  had  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 

acted  within  its  jurisdiction;   and  these  1855-57;  was  surveyor  of  the  commission 

were    submitted    to    the    Supreme    Court  to  determine  the  boundary  between  New 

of  the  United  States.    The  first  two  ques-  Mexico,    Indian    Territory,    and    Texas; 

tions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  served    with    distinction    throughout  the 

third    in    the    negative,    Justices    Davis,  Civil  War.    When  peace  was  declared  he 

drier.  Nelson,  Clifford,  and  Fields  holding  was  assigned  to  frontier  duty  and  partie- 

that  Congress  had  not  the  constitutional  ipated  in  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  wars, 

power  to  authorize  such  commission — that  He  was  promoted  brigadier-general,  June 

the  Constitution  forbids  it,  and  is  the  su-  16, 1807,  and  was  retired  six  days  later.   He 

preme  law  of  the  land,  in  war  as  in  peace,  invented  the  woven  cartridge  belt,  also  the 

Chief-Justice  Chnso,  supported  by  Justices  loom  by  which  it  is  made,  which  the  govem- 

Wayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller,  held  that  Con-  ment  adopted  for  use  in  the  army  and  navy. 

gross  has  the  power  to  authorize  military  Mills,  Clark,  sculptor;  bom  in  Ononda- 

commissions  in  time  of  war;  but  all  con-  ga  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec  1,  1815;  settled  in 

curred  in  tlie  answers  given  to  the  three  Charleston,   S.  C„  at  an   early  age,  and 

questions    submitted,    and    Milligan    was  there  discovered  a  method  of  taking  a  cast 

released.     "  The    decision    of    the    court  from  a  living  face.    In  1848  he  completed 

overtlirew  the  wliole  doctrine  of  military  the  equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson 

arrest   and    trial    of    private    citizens    in  in  Washington,  D.  C;  later  he  made  the 

peaceful   States." — Trior's   Cyclopwdia   of  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George  Wash- 

Political    Science,    vol.    ii.,    p.    433.      See  ington   in    the   same   city;    and   in   1863 

Habeas  Corim's.  finished  his  statue  of  Freedom,  which  was 

Milliken's  Bend,  a  locality  in  Louisi-  placed  above  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.    He 

ana,  attacked  by  Confederates  under  Gen.  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12,  1883. 

H.  McCulloch;  repulsed  June  6,  1863,  by  Mills,  Hebrert  Elmeb;  bom  in  Salem, 

Union  forces    (mostly  colored),  aided  by  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1861;  graduated  at  Uni- 

the    gunboats    Choctaw    and    Lexington,  versity  of   Rochester  in   1883;    appointed 

Union  loss,  killed  and  wounded,  404.  Professor  of  Economics  in  Vassar  College 

Mills,  Aluert  Leopold,  military  officer;  in  1890.  He  is  the  author  of  Practical 
born  in  New  York  City,  May  7,  1854;  Economical  Problems;  Lahcr  Problem;  The 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo,  etc. 
Academy,  and  was  commissioned  a  second  Mills,  Robert,  architect;  bom  in 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  United  States  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  12,  1781;  studied 
Cavalry,  and  selected  as  military  in-  architecture  under  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe; 
structor  in  1879:  Professor  of  Military  was  made  United  States  architect  in  1830; 
Soience  and  Tactics  in  the  South  Carolina  planned  the  construction  of  the  United 
Academy  in  1886;  promoted  first  lieu-  States  Post-office,  Patent  Office,  and  Treas- 
tenant  of  1st  Cavalry  in  1889;  adjutant  ury  buildings.  He  drew  the  original  design 
of  1st  Cavalry  in  1890-94;  and  promoted  of  the  Washington  Monument,  on  which 
captain  of  the  0th  Cavalry,  Oct.  8,  1898.  work  was  begun  in  1848  on  the  site  select- 
In  the  war  with  Spain  (1898)  he  was  ap-  ed  by  W^ashington  for  a  memorial  of  the 
pointed  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-  Revolutionary  War.  His  publications  in- 
general  of  volunteers  May  12.  He  served  elude  Statistics  of  South  Carolina;  The 
on  the  frontier  during  the  war  against  the  Amrrican  Pharos,  or  Light-house  Guide; 
Sioux  Indians  in  1890;  was  engaged  in  and  Guide  to  the  National  Executive  Of- 
the  Santiago  campaign  at  Las  Guaaimas  fices.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Santiago  City,  in  1898,  where  he  was  March  3,  1855. 

wounded ;   was  brevetted  major  and  pro-  Mills,  Ro(jer  Qttarles,  lawyer ;  born  in 

moted    lieutenant-colonel    for    gallantry;  Todd  county,  Va.,  March  30,  1832;  became 

and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  a  la^vye^  in  Corsicana,  Tex.;  was  colonel 

United  States  Military  Academy,  Aug.  8,  of  the  10th  Texas  Regiment  in  the  Con- 

1898.    He  is  author  of  Campaigns  in  1862  federate  army  in  the  Civil  War;  and  en- 

in  Virginia,  tered  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  in  1873  as  a  Democrat.  Having 
given  especial  attention  to  revenue  ques- 
tions, he  was  appointed,  in  the  Congress 
of  1887-89,  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  and  reported  in  1888 
the  so-called  Mills  bill.  This  measure, 
prepared  in  the  direction  of  tariff  reform, 
passed  the  Democratic  House  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  Republican  Senate.  Mr. 
Mills  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Crisp  in  the 
contest  for  speaker  in  1891,  and  was  a 
United  States  Senator  in   1892-99. 

Mills,  Samuel  John,  clergyman;  bom 
in  Torringford,  Conn.,  April  21,  1783; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1809; 
was  the  originator  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  founded  in  1816;  and  was  also 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Colonization  Societt  {q,  v.). 
In  behalf  of  the  latter  society  he  explored 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  for  a  suit- 
able site  for  a  colony,  in  1818,  and  died 
on  his  passage  homeward,  June  16,  1818. 

MUlspaugh,  Charles  Frederic,  bota- 
nist; bom  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
1854;  graduated  at  New  York  Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College  in  1881;  appointed 
Professor  of  Botany  in  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity in  1891 ;  Professor  of  Medical 
Botany  in  the  Chicago  Homoeopathic  Medi- 
cal College  in  1897;  lecturer  on  botany  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1895.  In 
the  interest  of  botanical  science  he  has 
made  explorations  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  He  is  the  author  of 
Weeds  of  West  Virginia,  Flora  of  West 
Virginia,  American  Medical  Plants,  Flora 
of  Yucatan,  etc. 

Milroy,  Robert  Huston,  military  offi- 
cer; bom  in  Washington  county,  Md., 
June  11,  1816;  became  a  lawyer;  served 
in  the  1st  Indiana  Volunteers  in  the  Mexi- 
can War;  became  colonel  of  the  9th  Indi- 
ana Volunteers,  April  26,  1861 ;  brigadier- 
general,  Feb.  6,  1862;  and  major-general 
in  1863;  served  principally  in  western  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

MimSy  Fort,  Massacre  at.  In  the 
autumn  of  1812,  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
the  Prophet,  went  among  the  Creeks  to 
stir  them  up  to  make  war  upon  the  whites. 
They  were  divided  in  sentiment,  for  many 
of  them  preferred  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  Americans,  and  civil  war  was  en- 
gendered. The  white  settlers  among  them 
were  in  great  peril,  and  in  the  spring  of 


1813  they  were  led  to  expect  an  exter- 
minating blow.  They  knew  that  a  British 
squadron  was  in  the  Gulf,  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola. 
They  prepared  to  defend  themselves  as 
well  as  they  might.  They  learned  that 
British  agents  at  Pensacola  were  distrib- 
uting supplies  among  the  Creeks.  Very 
soon  hostilities  began  here  and  there,  and 
the  white  people  fled  to  secret  places  for 
refuge — some  in  the  thick  swamps  not  far 
above  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee  rivers.  There  they  were  joined 
by  wealthy  half-blood  families,  and  the 
house  of  Samuel  Mims,  an  old  and  wealthy 
inhabitant,  was  strongly  stockaded  with 
heavy  pickets.  Several  other  buildings  were 
enclosed  within  the  acre  of  ground  stock- 
aded, and  the  whole  was  known  as  Fort 
Mims.  Major  Beasley  was  placed  in  com- 
mand and  authorized  to  receive  any  cit- 
izens who  would  assist  in  defence  of  the 
station,  and  issue  soldiers'  rations  to  them. 
Its  dimensions  were  soon  too  small  for  the 
people  who  flocked  to  it  for  protection 
against  the  impending  storm,  and  a  new 
enclosure  was  built.  At  the  close  of  Au- 
gust Indians  were  seen  prowling  around 
Fort  Mims;  but  Major  Beasley  was  con- 
fident that  he  could  ''maintain  the  post 
against  any  number  of  Indians." 

Aug.  30  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  no 
sense  of  danger  was  felt  at  the  fort.  It 
contained  550  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  mid-day  drum  was  beaten  for  dinner. 
The  soldiers'  were  loitering  listlessly 
around,  or  were  playing  cards;  almost  100 
children  were  playing  around,  and  young 
men  and  maidens  were  dancing.  At  that 
moment  1,000  almost  naked  Creek  war- 
riors lay  in  a  ravine  not  more  than 
440  yards  from  the  fort,  ready,  like 
famished  tigers,  to  spring  upon  their 
prey.  They  were  led  by  Weathersford, 
a  famous  Creek  chief.  The  first  tap 
of  the  dinner-drum  was  the  signal  for  the 
Indians  to  rise  from  their  cover  and  rush 
to  the  fort;  and  the  first  intimation  of 
their  presence  was  a  horrid  yell,  that 
filled  the  air  as  they  came  streaming  over 
a  field  towards  an  open  gate  of  the  fort. 
Beasley  flew  to  close  it,  and  the  soldiers 
rushed  with  their  arms  to  the  portholes. 
The  unarmed  men  and  the  women  and 
children,  pale  with  terror,  huddled  within 
the  houses  and  cabins  of  the  enclosure. 
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hcaalej  was  too  late.     He  was  felled  by  and  Martin  in  1835,  the  first  sale  of  lots 

clubs  and  tomahawks,  and  over  his  dead  taking  place  in  August  of  that  year.    In 

Uxiy  the  terrible  torrent  rushed  into  the  1838   the   population   of   Milwaukee  wu 

new  enclosure.  700;    1840,  1,700;   and  by  decades  since, 

The  Holdierfl  made  a  gallant  fight  for  1850,  20,061;  1860,  45,246;  1870,  71,440; 
throe  hours.  They  were  nearly  all  slain.  1880,  115,587;  1800,  204,468;  1000,  285.- 
1'he  unarmed  people  were  in  the  old  315;  by  this  census  the  fourteenth  city  in 
enclosure,  with  a  picket  between  them  the  United  States  in  point  of  population, 
and  the  fllaughter.  The  Indians  became  Idne  Explosioii.  See  Petebsbubo. 
weary,  and  Hiaekened  their  fire.  The  peo-  Xine  Bun,  Opebations  neab.  Early  m 
pie  in  the  main  fort  hoped  the  savages  November,  1863,  General  Lee  was  pre- 
were  about  to  depart.  They  were  dis-  paring  to  go  into  winter  quarters  near 
apfiointed.  Weathersford  was  not  a  man  Culpeper  Court-house  when  the  National 
to  accept  lialf  a  victory  when  a  whole  victory  at  Rappahannock  Station  and  the 
one  was  attainable.  His  people,  who  had  crossing  of  that  stream  by  Meade,  Nov.  8, 
begun  to  carry  away  plunder,  were  re-  caused  him,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to 
buked  by  liini,  and  exhorted  to  complete  withdraw  beyond  the  Rapidan,  and  in- 
the  work.  The  liorrid  iask  was  resumed,  trench  his  army  on  Mine  Run  and  its 
The  few  soldiers  left  made  stout  resist-  vicinity,  a  strong  defensive  position, 
a  nee,  wlien  the  Indians  sent  fire  on  the  Meade  lay  quietly  between  the  Rappahan- 
win;^  of  arrows  to  the  roof  of  Mims*s  nock  and  Rapidan,  until  late  in  Novcnh 
house,  and  it  burst  into  a  flame.  Very  ber,  when,  his  communications  being  per- 
soon  tho  whole  "  fort "  was  in  flames,  feet  with  his  supplies  and  the  capital,  he 
The  Indians  pressed  into  the  main  fort,  undertook  a  bold  movement.  He  proceed- 
With  the  most  horrible  cruelties  they  ed  to  attempt  to  turn  the  right  of  the 
murdered  the  defenceless.  Weathersford  Confederates,  and,  sweeping  round  tow- 
Ix'^geil  the  warriors  to  spare  the  women  ards  Orange  Court-house, overwhelm  Ewell, 
and  children,  but  they  refused.  He  had  turn  the  works  on  Mine  Run,  and  ef- 
ruised  the  storm,  but  was  not  able  to  feet  a  lodgment  at  Orange  and  Gordons- 
control  it.  At  sunset  400  of  the  inmates  ville.  This  would  involve  the  perilous 
of  Fort  Mims  lay  dead.  Not  a  white  measure  of  cutting  loose  from  his  supplies, 
woman  or  child  escaped.  Twelve  of  the  but  he  took  the  risk.  He  left  his  trains 
soldiers  cut  their  way  throu<^h  the  cor-  parked  at  Richardsville,  on  the  north  side 
don  of  Indians  and  escaped.  Most  of  the  of  the  Rapidan,  and  moved  on  the  mom- 
negrm's  were  spared,  and  were  made  ing  of  Nov.  26;  but  instead  of  crossing 
slaves  of  the  Indians.  A  negro  woman,  that  stream  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to 
who  had  received  a  ball  in  her  breast,  march  rapidly  and  surprise  tiie  Oonfed- 
cseaped  to  the  riv(T,  seized  a  canoe,  and,  crates,  the  whole  day  was  oonsumed  in 
paddling  down  to  Fort  Stoddart,  ^ve  to  the  passage.  It  was  10  A.1C.  the  next 
(lenenil  (!lai)M)rne  there  the  first  tidings  day  before  any  of  the  troops  reached  the 
of  the  horril)lc  trag<*dy.  The  contest  last-  designated  point,  when  the  movement  had 
ed  from  \2  M.  until  5  p.m.  The  Ind-  become  known  to  the  Confederates. 
iaiis  had  mifTered  severely,  for  not  less  Warren,  with  10,000  men,  followed  by 
than  400  ('reek  warriors  were  killed  or  an  artillery  reserve,  was  confronted  by  a 
woun(le<l,  as  the  victiriis  had  sold  their  large  portion  of  Eweirs  corps,  and  brisk 
lives  as  dearly  as  jiossiblc.  skirmishing  began.     French's  troops,  that 

Milwaukee,    known    as    the    "  Cream  were    to    support    Warren,    did    not,    for 

City,"  the  metropolis  of  Wisconsin,  situ-  various  causes,  come  up  until  night,  when 

ated  on  the  western  shore  of  I^ke  Michi-  the  latter  was  so  hard  pressed  that  Meade 

gan,  was  founded  by  Solomon  Juneau,  who  was   compelled   to   send   troops   from   his 

arrived  there  Sei)t.   14,   1818.     The  place  left  to  Warren's  assistance.     These  vari- 

and  name  were  known  as  early  as  Nov.  10,  ous  delays  had  given  Lee  ample  time  to 

1000,  as  John  Huisson  dc  St.  Comes  men-  prepare    to    meet    his    antagonist,     and 

tions  l)eing  storm-bound  at  MiltDarck  on  Meade's   plans,   so   well    laid,   were   frus- 

tliat  date.    The  east  side  was  first  platted  trated.    He  concentrated  his  whole  army 

and  named  Milwaukee  by  Messrs.  Juneau  on  the  west  bank  of  Mine  Run,  and  ex- 
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tended  his  fortifications  along  the  line 
of  that  stream  until  they  crossed  the  two 
highways  on  which  Meade's  army  lay.  In 
front  of  all  was  a  strong  ahatis.  Meade, 
however,  resolved  to  attack  Lee,  and  to 
Warren  was  intrusted  the  task  of  opening 
the  assault,  his  whole  force  being  about 
26,000  men.  He  was  to  make  the  attack 
at  8  A.M.,  Nov.  30. 

At  that  hour  Meade's  batteries  on  the 
left  and  centre  were  opened,  and  skirmish- 
ers of  the  latter  dashed  across  Mine  Bun 
and  drove  back  those  of  the  Confederates. 
But  Warren's  guns  were  not  heard.  He 
had  found  the  Confederates  much  stronger 
than  he  expected,  and  prudently  refrained 
from  attacking.  Satisfied  that  Warren 
had  done  wisely,  Meade  ordered  a  general 
suspension  of  operations.  Lee's  defences 
were  growing  stronger  every  hour,  while 
Meade's  strength  was  diminishing.  His 
rations  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  his 
supply-trains  were  beyond  the  Rapid  an. 
To  attempt  to  bring  them  over  might  ex- 
pose them  to  disaster,  for  winter  was  at 


between  that  stream  and  the  Rappahan- 
nock. 

Miner,  James  G.,  military  officer;  born 
in  New  England  in  1810;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  later  removed 
to  Texas.  During  the  Mexican  War  he 
served  under  General  Taylor.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a  partner  in  the  famous 
Tredegar  Iron  Works  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  during  that  war  was  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Confederate  Navy.  Later  he 
invented  a  high-pressure  engine,  but  it 
did  not  prove  a  financial  success.  He  died 
in  Milford,  O.,  May  28,  1901. 

Mingoes,  the  Algonquian  name  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  or  Iroquois, 
especially  of  the  Mohawk  tribe. 

Mlnislnky  Desolation  of.  On  the  night 
of  July  19,  1779,  Joseph  Brant,  the  Mo- 
hawk chief,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Indians 
and  twenty-seven  Tories  disguised  as  sav- 
ages, stole  upon  the  little  town  of  Mini- 
sink,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  which  was  wholly 
unprotected,  and,  before  the  people  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  set  on  fire 
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hand  and  rain  might  suddenly  swell  the  several  houses.     The  inhabitants  fled  to 

streams     and     make     them     impassable,  the  mountains.    Their  small  stockade  fort, 

Meade   therefore   determined   to   sacrifice  mill,  and  twelve  houses  and  bams  were 

himself,    if    necessary,    rather    than    his  burned;    their   orchards   and   plantations 

army.    He  abandoned  the  enterprise,  re-  were  laid  waste;  their  cattle  were  driven 

crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  went  into  win-  away,  and  booty  of  every  kind  was  borne 

ter  quarters  on  his  old  camping  •  ground  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  where  the 
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rliiff  Imil  Irft  thn  tnoin  Iwxiy  of  hU  war-  Sullivan's  men.  who.  a  few  week«  after* 

riorii.      Severn!    of    ttu'    inhiUnlnnt^   were  \^ard«<i,  desotalcMl  the  licaiitifuL  land  of  tht 

killed,  and  »umi!  were  nmdc  priBoners^  Cayngas  ami  Seneca^,     in   1822  tlic  ejtt' 

When    news    of    this    invasion    reached  itvns  of  Orange  county  collected  the  bones 

Goshen,   Dr*  Tusieii,  eoloDid  of  th«   local  of  ihe  «lain,  and  rausvd  them  to  he  buried 

militia,  ordered  the  ofUecrs  of  hiM  reifinient  near  the  centre  of  the  green   at  the  foot 

to   meet   him  at  MiniHink   the   next  day,  of  the  main  street  of  the  villa|^e  of  Goshen..] 

with   afi   many   volunteers   as   they   could  There  was  a  j^reat  multitude  of  citizens 

muster.     Thry   promptly   responded,   and  present.    Over  their  remains  a  new  marbte 

140  hardy  men  were  gathered  around  Tua-  nxonviment  was  erected  the  game  year,  the 

ten  the  next  morning,  many  of  them  the  eomer-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  General 

most  respected  citizens.    They  pursued  the  Hathom,  then  over  eighty  years  of  a^, 

invaders,    under    Colonel     Hathorn^    who  and  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  mas^acre^ 

[oined  TuBten  with  a  small  reinforcement.  The   monument  bears   the  names  of  tha 

lid,  being  senior  officer^  took  chief  com-  slain. 

land.     The   more  prudent   oltieors  coun-       Mitmesota^   Statk  of.     The   first  En- 

aelled    against    pursuit    when    the    great  ropeans  who  trod  its  soil  were  two  Hugue-' 

number  of  Indians  at  Brant's  command  be-  nota,  Sieur  Groselliers  and  Sieur  Radisson, 

came   known.     But   hotheads   ruled,  and  who,  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to 

the  expedition  soon  lKK<ame  involved  in  a  China,  passed  through  this  region  in  1SS9, 

desperate  fight  with  the  Indians  on  July  Returning  to  Montreal  in  lliOO  with  sixty 

^22.  The  Indians  pressed  upon  the  white  canoes  laden  with  skins,  they  excited 
people  on  every  aide,  until  they  were  others  to  go  in  search  of  peltries,  and  this 
hemmed  within  tlrts  circumference  of  one  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  fur- 
acre,  on  a  rocky  hill  that  8lof>ed  on  all  trade  which  afterwards  interfered  with 
•ides.  The  conllict  liegan  at  11  a.m*,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  To  secure  this 
la^tetl  till  sun>4et.  Into  that  hollow  square  trade,  which  the  English  were  grasping, 
the  Indians  broke.  The  survivors  of  the  Daniel  Greysolon  du  Luth,  a  native  of 
conflict  attempted  to  Lyons,  left  Quebec  in  September,  1678, 
^^  escape*  Behind  a  with  twenty  men,  and  entered  MLnniCeota^ 
^F  ledge  of  rocks  Dr.  The  next  year  Father  Hennepin  and  twd 
L  A  Tusten  had  been  others,  who  were  a  part  of  L».  Salle  a  ex* 
I  ^B  dressing  the  wounds  pedition,  penetrated  the  conntrr  far_Aboi«» 
I  ^H  of  his  companions  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Tlie  territory 
I  ^m\  ^^^  ^^y*  When  the  was  farmaJty  taken  possession  of  in  tho 
I  ^B  \  retreat  began  he  had  name  of  the  French  monarch,  by  Perrol 
^^^^^L  seventeen  under  his  and  his  associates,  in  1681>.  Tl*ey  buill 
^  ^^^Hli  CB.T&,  The  Indians  a  fort  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pepin; 
iJaj^^^H^^  fell  upon  these  with  and  Le  Seur  built  another  fort,  in  1ft95,. 
H^H^^^^lja>  furj,  and  all,  with  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi,  jn&t  be- 
the  doctor,  were  low  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  af-* 
slain.  The  flower  of  ter  which  the  fur-traders  flocked  into  that 
the  youth  and  ma-  region.  In  1763,  Jonathan  Carver  vifiited 
tnreinanhoodof  that  Minnesota  and  published  a  description  of 
region  had  perished,  the  country.    In  1800,  a  part  of  Minnesota 

lying    west    of    the    Mississippi 
was  included  in  the  Territory 
Indiana. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in 
1803,  gave  the  United  States  po^ 
session  of  the  whole  country  wesl 

MoxriiBjfT  At  ooanvit  of  the  Mississippi^^  and  in   18 1  i 

Congress  passed  a  law  excluding 

The  event  made  thirty-three  widows  in  foreigners    from    the    fur-trndc    in    that 

the     congregation    of     the     Presbytertan  region.      Fort    Snelling    was    built    and 

church  at  Goshen.     It  gave  flmmeea  to  garrisoned  in  1810,  and  active  trade  with 
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Indians  was  carried  an  thera.  In 
20  that  region  was  explored  by  a  party 
der    Gen.    Lewia    Cass,    and    by    Major 
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ong  in    1821.     A   third  exploring  party 

ent    there    in    1832,    led    by    Henry    K* 

chooleraft,     who     discovered     the     main 

source  of  the  Mississip[ii  Kiver,    lu  1837, 

some  lumbering  operations  began  in  Miune^ 


and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  (1857)  the 
number  was  150,000.  In  1851  the  Sioux 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
in  ^tinnesota.  In  1857  application  was 
made  by  the  people  for  the  admission  of 
Minnesota  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
This  was  effected  May  11,  1858.  Min- 
nesota furnished  to  the  National  array 
and  na\7'  during  the  Civil  War  25,034 
soldiers.  The  population  in  1890,  a 
little  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
first  settlement,  was  1,301,826;  in  1900, 
1,751,394. 

The  people  of  the  State  were  faithful 
to  the  old  dag  in  1801;  so  was  the 
governor,  Alexander  Ramsey.  The  legis- 
lature that  assembled  Jan.  26  passed  a 
series  of  loyal  reaolutionSj  in  which  se- 
cession was  denounced  as  revolution,  and 
the  acts  of  the  South  Carolinians  in 
Charleston  Harbor  as  treasonable;  and 
said  that  the  full  strength  of  the  national 
authority  under  the  national  flag  should  be 
put  forth.  It  gave  assuranc*?  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota  would  never  consent  to 
the  obstructioo  of  the  free  navigation  of 
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RntA    itTK>n  the  8t.  Croix  River,    The  town  the  Mississippi  River  '*  from  its  source  to 

il  was  founded  in  1842^^  and  in  its  moulh  by  any  power  hostile  to  the  fed- 

.,     remtory  irf  MiuiiuSUtSwas  ere-  eral  government.*' 
^fcted.    At  that  time  one-half  the  lands  in-        At  midsummer,  in  1862,  Little  Crow»  a 

Eluded    in   the  Territ4>ry  belonged  to  the  saintly  looking  savage  in  civilized  costume, 

Indians,    and    the   white    population    was  leader  of  Sioux  warriorg,   began  war  on 

less    tbaii    5,000.      Emigrants   flocked    in,  the    white    people,    and    in    August    and 
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SepUmber  batchered  inhabitflnts  at  three  scattered  them  among  the  wilds  of  the 
puints  in  Minnesota,  and  at  posts  beyond  eagtem  slopes  of  the  spurs  of  the  Ro«*ky 
the  boundary  of  the  8tate*  For  nine  days  Mountains.  An  outbreak  by  the  Pillager 
the  8i<mx  JM?£ji(»gpd  Fort  Ridgely.  Fort  band  of  Chippewas  at  lA'ecb  Lake  occurred 
Abercroinbie  was  nlso  besieged,  and  twice  in  October,  1898,  bemuse  of  ct>ntinued  im- 
assaulted;  and  in  that  region  the  Indians  positions  by  the  whites;  but  it  was  quick- 
murdered  about  500  white  inhabitants,  ly  suppressed  by  a  detachnieot  of  the  regii- 
niostly  defenceless  women  and  children,  hir  army.  See  United  States,  ilmyK- 
Gen*  H,  H-  Sibley  was  sent  with  a  body    soTA,  in  voL  ix. 

of  militia  to  crush  the  Indians.     He  at-  i 

tacked  a  large  force  under  Little  Crow  »t  TKRBITORUL  60V£fiN0R8^ 

Wood  Lake,  and  drove  thcni  into  Dakota,  AI«i.  Kaiiiwy,orPeiiJi*ylvAnlft.,»piioiiitocl  Aiiril  2,  l«lt 
making    500    of    their    number    prisoners.  ^^^J"^^,^"^*  ^^^^'^^*^'^—       Z     ***«*> *i  **»*! 

Trietl  by  court-martial,  300  of  them  wpre  '      

sentenced    to    be   hanged.      The    President  ^^^  GOVERKOR& 

in ter f e red .   an d   on  1  y   t h  i r t v-se v en   of    the   Hen ry  H.  s ibiey , ,  „ , 

worst   offenders    were    execute^],    Feb.    28,   iiX°tV^n*!^f ;.".':::;:' 
1803,     Tlie  "8ioux  War"  was  not  ended   Sun'b«u  M.ikr/.V'.V.V.V.V.V 
until  the  summer  of  1803,  when  General   niri^^'^.t^^"^'^'' ^T\\ 
Pope  took  command  of  that  departnipnt,   Ciwhrnaij  K.  I>«vi»,      **,,*, 
picketed  the  line  of  settlements  in  the  far  tf^'*"*  s,  fuisbufy, 


U^T 


I.iictua  V.  Elubbttrd 
Northwest   with    2,000    soldiers,   and    took    Andrew  R  MoGilJ, 


tm 

July.  180 

.....Oct.  vm 
Kor»,  mm 

Nor,,  l«7t 

.....Nor.,  1881 
Nor.  2,  18M 


vigorous  measures  to  dispersp  the  hostile  Kulit^^tm^^'"'^   »  V;.;**'^*'*^!***"*^^^!:!;  iS 


pbands.     Generals  Sibley  and  Sully  niovod   David  H.  Ciougb 

igainst   them   in   June,    1863,   fouj^lit   tlie  ^l^^^^^'^* \;;;,'^-,:; 
Itidians    at   different    places,    and    finally  Jolm  jlJoIimod.,,. 
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side  with  N.  E,»  Rtid  on  tlie  otli^f ' 
with  XHd,  VId,  and  Hid/*  ac<?ordin 
the  value  of  each  pietc*  These  coins  wero 
to  Im?  of  the  tineueBs  of  **  new  sterling 
En^'Hsh  monej'/'  and  every  ghillin^  was  to 
**  weigh  three  penny  Troy  wei^'ht,  and 
lesser  peece»  proportionably."  It  was 
founds  as  soon  as  they  were  in  circuttLtion, 
th«t,  owing  to  the  excessive  plainness  of 
their  Imish,  they  were  exposed  to  **  wash- 
ing and  clipping,"  To  remedy  this  evil, 
the  General  Court,  on  Oct.  1)  of  the  »ame 
year,  ordered  a  rifcw  die.  and  required  iliat 


jLiixs  ^T  Mixxiuroua. 


Minot,  Georoe  Richards,  jurist;  iKjrn 
in  Boston,  Ma»g,,  Dec.  22,  1758;  graduated 
tit  Harvard  College  in  177**;  began  law 
practice  in  Boston;  became  luobate  judge 
for  Suffolk  county  in  17ii2 ;  und  was  secre- 
tary of  the  convention  which  a/lf»pted  the 
national  Constitution.  His  publicntions 
include  Euhgy  on  Wa^hingion;  History  of 
(he  fnsurrf^tion  in  Massachusvttft  in  17S6; 
and  Continuation  of  the  {Huichinson'if) 
History  of  Mafisachusetts  Bay  from  the 
Year  llpi,  \rith  an  Introductory  Sketch 
of  Events  from  it  a  Onginal  Settlement. 
He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1802. 

Mlnt^  FiBBT  AmkkR'an,  The  earliest 
colonial  coinage  was  in  Massachusetts,  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  General 
Court,  pH8sed  May  27,  1(S52,  which  estab- 
lished a  "  mint  -  house  ^-  at  Boston.  The 
order  required  the  coinage  of  '*  12-pence, 
<^pence,  and  3-pence  peeces*  which  shall 
be    f'kf    fnrrnf    Ihitt,    and    nUtJiptd    on    one* 


**  henceforth  both  shillings  and  smaller 
pecccs  shall  have  a  double  ring  on  either 
side,  with  this  inacription:  Mositachu- 
setts,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  on  the  one 
side,  and  New  England  and  the  date  of 
the  year  on  the  other  side.**  In  1062  a 
two- penny  piece  was  addeti  to  the  series. 
This  mint  existed  thirty- four  years,  but 
the  coins  issued  have  only  the  dates  1652 


TME  PlUre  TRXB  SHILLnfO. 
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and  1002,  the  original  dies  having-  done 
iervic«  throughout  the  whole  period 
as  "  pine-tree  ahillings."  See  Coinage; 
Cu»iiEJ?CY;  CflfiTED  St  A  ma  MixNt. 


HINTY— KISCHIAJrZA 


Xiiit7,  HoBERT  Horatio  OEonnK,  miU-  feeling  between  the  United  States  ahi 
tary  officer;  bom  in  County  Mayo»  Ire-  Spain,  and  the  government  officers  avert 
land,  I>cc.  •!,  18H1 ;  terved  in  tlie  Britieh  ed  their  eyes  front  Miranda's  doings.  His 
miiiy  from  1849  to  1853*  removed  to  preparationa  for  the  expedition  were 
Hichigan ;  and  was  nmdc  UeutcnAnt-CQloncl  made  at  New  York,  while  he  resided  »t 
of  the  3d  Michigan  Cavalry  in  18*iL  He  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  on  intimate 
diutingnifthed  himself  in  tmttles  in  the  social  relations  with  President  Jefferson 
West  and  Sonth»  notabJy  at  Stone  River,  and  Set-retarj'  Madison.  He  chartered  the 
Chickamauga,  and  in  the  Atlanta  cam-  ship  Lenndtr  at  New  York,  and  she  sallinl 
piiign,  raiding  with  Kil Patrick  in  Georgia:  from  that  port  (Febniary)  with  ann* 
was  promoted  brigadier-general  of  volim-    and  about  250  men.     He   was   joined  hv 

ers  in  W\4;  and  at  the  cloee  of  the  war    other    veasela.      The    expedition     reachci 

is  brevetted  major  general.  Caracas  in  safety,  and,  with   the  help  uf 

Klnuitf  FrriB,  colonist;  bom  in  Wetel,  the  English  in  that  quarter,  Miranda  took 
Germany,  about  1580;  appointed  director,  possession  of  two  or  three  t^iwns  on  ths 
or  governor,  of  New  Netherland,  1625-  coast*  Tlie  people  would  not  listen  to  bic 
SI ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Swedish  oflers  of  liljerty.  Tlie  Spaniards  caiplurrd 
West  India  Company  in  1633;  led  a  two  transports,  with  about  sixty  Amen- 
body  of  settlers  to  New  Sweden  (7.  v.}  cans,  and  the  expedition  ended  in  failure 
in  1637.  He  died  in  Fort  Christiania,  about  three  months  after  the  Leundcr  left 
D«'K,  in  164 L  New  York.     Miranda  escaped   to  Cartha* 

Minute-mea.  In  November,  1774*  the  gena,  when  Bolivar  delivered  him  to  ti»t 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  au-  Spaniards,  who  confined  him  in  a  dun* 
thorized  the  enrolment  of  12,000  men  in  geon  in  Cadiz  till  his  death,  July  H 
the  province,  who  should  be  prepared  to    1816. 

take  the  fleJd  at  a  minute*8  warning.  Dea-  Mischianza^  The*  Before  Sir  William 
cons  of  churches,  and  even  pastors,  l>ecame  Howe's  departure  from  Philadelphia,  Mhj 
captains  of  companies,  and  magistrates  led  24,  1778,  hu  and  his  brother,  the  admiral, 
the  people.  This  army  was,  from  the  con-  were  honored  by  a  grand  complimentarj' 
ditions  of  its  enlistment,  called  "  Minute-  entertainment,  **  the  most  splendid,"  thfl 
men.**  There  were  similar  organizations  aecompHahed  Major  Andr6  wrot^  **ever 
in  other  colonies,  especially  in  Virginia* 

Miranda,  Fbaxcisoo,  military  oflTi- 
eer;  born  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  June 
0,  1756;  became  a  captain  in  the 
Spanish  army;  and  served  in  the 
United  States  in  1779  and  1781,  He 
was  a  born  agitator  and  revohition- 
iat,  and  tried  to  free  Spaniab-Ameri- 
can  colonies  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
presenting  his  projects  to  various  Eu- 
ropean courts.  In  the  French  Rev- 
olution he  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  military  leader,  especially 
as  an  engineer  and  tactician,  and  be- 
came a  general  of  division.  Twice  he 
was  expelled  from  France  as  a  dan* 
gerous  intriguer. 

About  the  beginning  of  1806  he 
was  again  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  6tting  out  an  expedi- 
tion having  for  its  object  the  rev- 
olutionizing of  the  Spanish  province 
of  Caracafl,  which  now  constitutes 
the  republic  of  Venezuela.  At  that 
time   there   was    much    irrit^ti^"    f>f 


MIS8I0NABY   BIDGE 

given  by  an  army  to  their  commander."  It  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
was  given  at  the  Wharton  Mansion  and  the  former.  Wood's  division  of  Granger's 
lawns  on  the  present  Fifth  Street.  Andr6  corps  led  the  left,  and  Sheridan^s  the 
was  the  chief  inventor  of  the  pageant,  right.  General  Palmer  supported  Gran- 
which  was  called,  in  the  Italian  tongue^  ger's  right,  Johnson's  division  remained  in 
mischiavzaf  a  medley,  and  the  ticket  of  the  trenches,  and  Howard's  corps  was  in 
admission  was  designed  by  him.  It  began  reserve.  The  Nationals  soon  drove  the 
with  a  grand  regatta  on  the  Delaware,  in  Confederates  from  Orchard  Knob  by  a  vig- 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  orous  charge,  carrying  the  rifle-pits  on 
and  accompanied  by  martial  music  and  that  eminence  and  taking  200  prisoners, 
the  flutter  of  banners.  This  over,  the  Wood  immediately  intrenched;  Howard 
scene  changed  to  a  tournament  on  Whar-  moved  up  and  took  position  on  the  left, 
ton's  lawn,  in  which  young  ladies  of  Tory  and  Bridge's  (Illinois)  battery  was  placed 
families  in  Philadelphia  joined  in  a  spec-  in  position  on  the  crest.  Bragg  had 
tacle  imitating  the  noted  military  pas-  been  fatally  outgeneralled.  To  get  Sher- 
times  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were  man's  troops  across  the  Tennessee  with- 
knights  and  ladies,  a  queen  of  beauty,  out  discovery.  Hooker  was  ordered  to 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  scene  of  divert  the  attention  of  the  Confederates 
ancient  chivalry.  Then  there  was  a  grand  by  an  attack  on  Bragg's  left  on  Lookout 
ball  and  supper  in  a  temporary  hall,  deco-  Mountain  {q,  t?.).  The  troops  had  all 
rated  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Andr6,  with  crossed  before  noon  of  the  24th,  and  pro- 
painted  scenery,  and  with  evergreens,  lus-  ceeded  to  attack  the  Confederates  on  the 
trous  mirrors,  and  a  host  of  chandeliers,  northern  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
The  entertainment  was  concluded  by  a  secured  an  important  point.  The  night 
grand  display  of  fireworks.  It  was  an  ap-  of  the  24th  was  spent  in  important  prep- 
propriate  closing  of  a  round  of  dissipation  arations  for  battle  the  next  day.  Bragg 
in  which  the  British  army  had  indulged  in  drew  all  his  troops  across  Chattanooga 
Philadelphia  for  six  months,  where  profli-  Creek  and  concentrated  them  on  Mission- 
gacy  among  the  officers  became  so  conspic-  ary  Ridge  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
uous  that  many  of  the  Tory  families  who  Hooker  moved  down  to  the  Chattanooga 
had  welcomed  the  invaders  had  prayed  for  Valley  from  Lookout  Mountain,  and,  in 
their  departure.  the  afternoon,  drove  the  Confederates  out 

Missionary  Bidg^,  Battle  of.  Gren.  of  Ross's  Gap,  capturing  a  large  quanti- 
W.  T.  Sherman  was  lying,  with  his  corps,  ty  of  artillery,  small -arms,  ammunition, 
along  the  line  of  the  Big  Black  River,  in  wagons,  and  stores.  He  then  attempted  to 
Mississippi,  when  General  Grant  called  clear  the  ridge  of  Confederates,  but  found 
him,  Sept.  22,  1863,  and  a  greater  portion  them  strongly  fortified  behind  the  in- 
of  his  command  to  Chattanooga.  Sherman  trenchments  cast  up  there  by  Thomas  at 
fought  his  way  eastward.  He  crossed  the  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
Tennessee  River  to  the  north  side,  at  East-  {q»  v.).  Osterhaus  was  leading  the  Na- 
port  (Nov.  1),  under  cover  of  gunboats,  tionals  parallel  with  the  ridge  on  its 
and,  pushing  on,  reported  to  Grant  in  per-  eastern  side,  while  Cruft  was  ordered  to 
son  on  Nov.  15.  Sherman's  corps  waa  then  move  along  its  crest,  and  Geary,  with  the 
in  command  of  Gen.  Frank  Blair,  and,  on  batteries,  marched  up  the  valley  on  the 
the  afternoon  of  Nov.  23,  it  was  ready  to  western  side. 

cross  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga,  on  This  dangerous  movement  in  the  valley 
a  pontoon  bridge  which  it  had  stealthily  Bragg's  skirmishers  attempted  to  meet, 
brought  with  them,  at  the  moment  when  but  were  driven  back  upon  their  main  line 
General  Thomas  was  moving  the  centre  of  by  a  part  of  Cruft's  forces.  Meanwhile, 
the  Nationals  towards  the  Confederates  on  the  remainder  of  Cruft's  column  formed 
Missionary  Ridge,  to  ascertain  whether  in  battle-line,  and  moving  at  a  charging 
Bragg  was  preparing  to  flee  or  to  fight,  pace,  steadily  pushed  the  Confederates 
He  was  ready  for  ^he  latter  act.  When  back,  their  front  line,  under  General  Stew- 
Thomas  moved,  the  heavy  guns  at  Fort  art,  retreating,  while  fighting,  upon  the 
Wood,  Chattanooga,  played  upon  Mission-  second  line,  under  General  Bate,  while 
ary  Ridge  and  Orchard  Knob,  a  lower  hill   Geary  and  Osterhaus  were  pouring  mur- 
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derous  fires  upon  their  flanks.  So  the  tional  centre.  The  diyiaions  of  Wood, 
half-running  fight  continued  until  near  Baird,  Sheridan,  and  Johnson  moved 
sunset,  when  the  Confederates  broke  into  steadily  forward.  They  created  such  a 
confusion  and  fled,  and  fully  2.000  of  them  panic  among  the  occupants  of  the  rifle- 
were  made  prisoners.  Hooker's  victory  pits  at  the  base  of  the  ridge  that  they 
in  that  part  of  the  field  was  complete  at  fled  in  great  haste  towards  the  crest 
twilight.  The  Nationals  stopped  but  for  a  moment 
Meanwhile,  Sherman  had  been  busy  to  reform,  when,  by  an  irresistible  im- 
clearing  the  ridge  at  the  other  extremity  pulse,   the   troops,   without   orders   from 


BATTLK    or   MI88I0XART    RIDOB. 


of  the  baltle-linc.  where  Hardee  was  in 
command.  His  order  of  battle  wa«  similar 
to  that  of  Hooker,  and  his  troops  wore 
roused  at  sunrise.  The  ground  to  be 
traversed  was  very  dillicult;  instead  of 
a  continuous  ridge,  it  was  a  chain  of 
hills,  each  wooded  and  fortified.  General 
Corse  led  the  way.  Havin*^  pained  the 
second  crest  from  his  point  of  departure, 
Corse,  in  moving  forward,  had  a  severe 
hand-to-hand  stni^rgle  for  an  hour,  Imt 
could  not  carry  the  works,  nor  could  the 
Confederates  repulse  him.  At  the  same 
time.  Gen.  Morgan  L.  Smith  and  Colonel 
Loom  is  were  advancing  on  lM)th  sides  of 
the  ridge,  fighting  their  way  to  the  Con- 
federate flanks.  Up  to  3  p.m.  Sherman 
had  not  been  able  to  gain  much  advantage. 
General  Grant,  from  his  post  on  Orchard 
Knob,  had  been  watching  all  these  move- 
ments. Early  in  the  afternoon  he  ordered 
General  Thomas  to  advance  with  the  Na- 


their  commanders,  began  to  follow  the 
fugitives.  The  men  of  Willich's  and  Ha- 
zen's  brigade  had  commenced  running  for- 
ward for  security  under  the  ridge,  but 
as  they  reached  it  they  commenced  its 
ascent.  Hazen  then  gave  the  order  "  For- 
ward!" and  sent  his  stafl'-officers  to  urge 
everybody  forward  up  the  declivity.  The 
fire  they  passed  through  was  dreadful, 
but  the  men,  without  preserving  lines, 
formed  into  groups,  wherever  the  ground 
gave  cover :  and  each  group,  led  by  a  color, 
steadily  made  its  way  up.  Their  colors 
were  often  shot  down,  but  they  were  at 
once  seized  and  borne  along.  The  men 
pressed  vigorously  on,  in  the  face  of  a 
terrible  storm  of  grape  and  canister  shot 
from  al)Out  thirty  gims  on  the  summit, 
and  murderous  volleys  of  musketry  from 
the  well-filled  rifle-pits  on  the  crest.  The 
Nationals  did  not  waver  for  a  moment, 
but   pressed  '  "*.  whai   lieutenant' 
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who  ordered  an  election  of  delegates  to  a 
convention  which  met  Aug.  14.     By  that 


Colonel  LangdoD,  with  Ohio  volunteers,  in  movements  connected  with  the  siege  and 
sprang  forward  and  made  a  lodgment  on  capture  of  Vicksbubq  (9.  t?.).  On  June 
the  hill-top,  within  500  yards  of  Bragg's  13,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed 
headquarters.  With  shouts  the  remainder  a  provisional  governor  (W.  L.  Sharkey), 
of  the  Nationals  pushed  upward,  and 
very  speedily  the  whole  battle-line  of  the 
Confederates  on  Missionary  Ridge  was  in 
their  possession,  with  all  the  Confederate 
cannon  and  ammunition.  Sherman  soon 
drove  the  Confederates  from  the  front, 
and  the  battle  ceased  at  that  end  of  the 
line.  The  divisions  of  Wood  and  Baird 
were  obstinately  resisted  until  dark, 
when,  at  the  edge  of  the  evening/  the 
Confederates  fled.  Greneral  Breckinridge 
"barely  escaped  capture.  Grant  reported 
the  Union  loss  in  the  series  of  struggles 
which  ended  in  victory  at  Missionary 
Kidge  at  5,286,  of  whom  757  were  killed 
and  330  missing.  Bragg's  loss  was  about 
3,000  in  killed  and  wounded  and  6,000 
made  prisoners.  The  Nationals  captured 
forty  pieces  of  artillery  and  7,000  small- 
arms. 

Mississippi,  State  of.  The  first  convention  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Europeans  who  traversed  this  region  were  was  so  amended  as  to  abolish  slavery, 
De  Soto  and  his  companions.  They  made  Aug.  21,  1865,  and  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
no  settlements.  La  Salle  discovered  the  sion  was  repealed.  In  October  Benjamin 
river  in  1682,  and  took  formal  possession  G.  Humphreys  was  elected  governor,  and 
of  the  country  it  watered  in  the  name  Congressmen  were  also  chosen.  The  lat- 
of  his  King.  In  1716  the  French  erected  ter  were  not  admitted  to  seats,  for  Con- 
a  fort  on  the  site  of  Natchez.  The  colonies  gress  had  its  own  plan  for  reorganizing 
planted  there  grew  slowly  until  New  Or-  the  Union.  By  that  plan  Mississippi  and 
leans  was  founded,  when  many  settlers  Arkansas  constituted  one  military  dis- 
were  attracted  to  the  Mississippi  River;  trict,  and  military  rule  took  the  place  of 
but  hostile  Indians  suppressed  rapid  civil  government.  Early  in  January,  1868, 
growth,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  a  convention  assembled  to  adopt  a  con- 
creation  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  stitution,  and  remained  in  session  until 
April  7,  1798,  that  the  population  be-  May  18.  Gen.  Adelbert  Ames  (g.  v.) 
came  numerous.  The  boundaries  of  the  was  appointed  governor,  June  16,  in  place 
Territory  at  first  included  all  of  Alabama  of  Governor  Humphreys,  and,  at  an  elee- 
north  of  the  31st  parallel.  In  1817  tion  held  June  22,  the  constitution  was 
Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union  rejected.  On  April  10,  1869,  Congress 
as  a  State.  A  new  constitution  was  authorized  the  President  to  submit  the 
adopted  in  1832.  In  November,  1860,  the  constitution  again  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
legislature,  in  extraordinary  session,  pro-  pie,  with  such  clauses  separate  as  he  might 
vided  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  con-  deem  proper.  The  constitution  was  al- 
vention  to  be  held  on  Jan.  7,  1861,  to  most  unanimously  ratified  at  an  election 
consider  the  subject  of  secession.  That  in  November.  Objectionable  clauses,  such 
convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  scces-  as  those  disfranchising  and  disqualifying 
sion  on  the  9th,  and,  on  March  30,  rati-  persona  who  had  taken  part  against  the 
fied  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  government  in  the  Civil  War,  being  voted 
States.  upon  separately,  were  rejected.     A  Repub- 

Tht  northern  portion  of  the  State  was  lican  governor  (James  L.  Alcorn)  was 
tibe  tlieatre  of  military  operations  in  1862,  elected.  In  January,  1870,  the  legislature 
tpntt  flie  most  important  ones  were  in  1863,    ratified    the    Foui:teenth    and    Fifteenth 
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amendmentfl  to  the  national  Constitution. 
By  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  23,  1870,  Missis- 
sippi was  readmitted  into  the  Union,  and 
on  March  10  Governor  Alcorn  was  in- 
augurated, and  the  civil  authority  as- 
sumed rightful  control.  Population  in 
1800,  l,28!).G0i);  in  11)00,  l,.'5r)l,270. 
United  Statk.s,  Mississippi,  in  vol.  ix. 


UNITRD  flTATRS  ARNATORS-CbnMiMdL 


TERRITORIAL    OOVERNORa 


JnmeH  IjOiik  Alcorn 

Henry  R.  PeMe. 

Blnnrhe  R.Rn  ice  (colored 

I.ticiimQ.  r.  lAmar 

J.-imos  Z  OeoTjje 

§QQ    Edward  r.  Walihnll 

Anwim  J.  MrT^iirin 

Will  Van  AmlierKSiilUvan 
Homando  De  ^lo  Money 
Anselm  J.  MclAnrin 


yo-oTCoBRnHL 


42d    to   44th 

43d 
44th  to  4ffth 
4.'Sth  •»  4«th 
47tb  *'  Mth 
49tb  «*  KM 
53d  "  .Mth 
IWlh   *'  67th 

Mth   "  

67lh   ••  


187]  to  inr 

1874 

1875  to  un 

1877  "  18« 

1881  "  im 

18R5  "  1894 

1894  "  im 

1898  •<  1901 

1897  "  

1901  "  


Wintlirop  S.trKnni ap]N}inted May  10,  1798 

William  O.  ('.  CliiilHiriio "        July  10,  1801 

Robert  Williams »•       

Dand  Holmes. "        Marc 


MisBisslppi     Company.      See     Law, 

rh,  1809   John. 

MisBissippi      River.       Indian      name 
David noimc«...'^;r/."r.""'ier.rbcginB   Nov.  1817    Miche-sepCs  meaning  "Great   Water,"  or 

Owirge  j'omdoxuT '•  "    1819    "  rather  of  Waters  "  J  was  first  discovered 

J^    by  Europeans  with  De  Soto,  in  June,  1541, 

not  far  from  the  site  of  Helena,  Ark.,  it  is 

1831    ^"PP^'scd-     ^^e  Soto  died  on  its  banks.    A 

1833    I^ndon  physician  named  Coxe  purchased 

clil^rL'Wnr.^!".::::;';;;;;;;.^^^^^  ^?°"  \m  ^^'^  ""^^  P**^"^  ^^^  Carolina  granted  to  Sir 

••    1838  Robert  Heath    (see  Nobtu  Cabolina)  in 

"•    1844  ^^'^^'  *^"^  ^^^  forward  pretensions  to  the 

•«    1H48  mouth    of    the    Mississippi,    which    two 

1851  *^'*"**-*^   English   vessels   were   sent   to  ex- 


STATE   GOVERNORS. 


Walter  I^ake. 

Lieut. -Gov.  (ierurd  C  Hran«iun..      acting 

IhiTid  Ilolincfl term  logins 

<ierurd  C.  HraiKlon " 

Abram  M.  Scoii " 

Lieut -Gov.  Koiiiituiii  WinHtuu...      acting 


Lynch 
Alexander  li    Mr.N'utt,  Democrat 
Tilgham  M  Tucker,  " 

Albert  G    Brown,  ♦• 

JoKcpb  W.  Mull  hows,  " 

Jolin  A.  Quilm:in.  " 

John  Isiuic  GiiioM.  prcrf.  o(  the  Senate,  acting,  F<'b.  3,  1851  ,                 •         .,,             , 

.lameH  wh  irfk'ifi.    "      •'        •'         ••    Nov.  25,    ♦♦  plore.     Bienville,  exploring  the  Mississippi 

.lohnVV-Kae*''  ^'."!"°'.V.V.V. '/.'.*""  f^^*"*     ''"°*  ISS  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^™®  ^^  ™^^^®  ^^^^  '**  mouih, 

William  McWiiiie'.!.'! !!!!!!!.*.*!!        "      Nov.  ir,,  1857  unexpectedly    encountered    one    of   Ck)xe'8 

jaJl?hi'humlIJJ;n*''^^^                        -           ''"°' iSS  ^'cssels  Coming  up.     Assured  that  this  was 

Chariest  larko.. !'*.*.".".... !."..'.*.!        •'            "    isfi4  not  the  Mississippi,  but  a  dependency  of 

W.  L  Sh.irkey.  provisir.nul aiMKHntiMiJune  13, 18C6  Canada    alreadv  occnnied  bv   thp   Frpnrh 

lleiuam.n  G.  Humphn ys term  l.tgins  ().  t.  ifi,     "  v-anaua,   aireauy   occupiea    oy    me   J^rencn, 

Gen.  A<i«'ib«-rt  aiih-h.  proviHionai.  api)o:n«.-.i  June  15, 18C8  the  J'^ngiish  Commander  turned  about  and 

Rc'lwre"™'^^'*''''''"'"*'"  ''*'''T^^            ncS*^"?°  ^*^^^  ^^^  "^^'^^   *"^  ^^^^  P^^"^  ^*®  ^^'^^ 

since  been  known  as  "the  English  Turn." 

In    1073  Joliet  and   Marquette  descended 


ling 

Adolbort  Ames,  Republican term  begins     Jan.  1874 

John  M.  Stone ariing.  .March  '2'.»,  1876 

Robert  I^iwry  term  b«.*glu8     Jan.  188Q 


John  M.  Stone. 

A.  J.  Mcljiunu »• 

A.  H.  I^mplno »* 

James  K.  Vanlaman ** 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


Nam«. 


No.  «»f  Coniri>w. 


Walter  I^eako mth  to  ifiih 

Thomas  H.  Willuim.s ir.th 

David  Holmes 16th  to  IHth 

Powhatan  KIlis ;  I'.uh    "  'ij*! 

Thomas  H.  Iteed r.Uh   "  '2(»th 

Riihert  II   Adams "Jlst 

(ieorge  poindextor 'ilst   to 'Jld 

John  mark ,  -J-id     ♦•  'j.-.th 

•i'Jth 


Robert  J  Walker.!!!!!!!!'  !>4th 


James  F.  TnMtor. 
Thomas  H  Williama . 

John  Henderson 

Joseph  W.  Thai  mors. . 

Jesse  Speight 

Jefferson  Davis 

Henry  S.  Foole 

John  I.  Mcltie 

Stephen  Adams 

Waller  Brooke 

AllH'rtG.  Brown 

Jefferson  Davis 


'25th 

2.-th 
2r.th  to  281  h 

•21)th 
20th  to  30th 
30ih    ••  30d     I   ISI7 
30th    ♦•  3'2d 

32d 
32d    to  31th 

35d 
33d     to  301  h 
3.'ith    '•  3filh 


18U0    *he  river  to  a   point  within   three  days*' 
••    1900    J""'*"^y  ®^  ^*s  mouth.     Father  Hennepin 
•«    1904    explored  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hlinois 
Kiver  up  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  in 
r«rm.  IfiSO,  and  in  1082  T>a  Salle  descended  it  to 

1817  to  1820  the  (rulf  of  Mcxico,  and  took  possession  of 
iHiiJ'to"  1825  *^*^  country  drained  by  it  and  its  tribu- 
1H25  "  1832  tariea  in  the  name  of  the  French  KinfF, 
^^''*'i8:io^^"*'**  and  named  the  great  stream  River  Col- 
18,10  to  iH3r,  Wrt.  In  1000  Ilierville  built  Fort  Biloxi 
IS  *.!  \^ll  "*'*^i*  »♦«  mouth,  and  in  1703  the  first  settle- 
ment  of  hnropoans  in  that  region  was 
made  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  Yazoo  branch. 
Xew  Orleans  was  laid  out  in  1708,  and  the 
isi7  *«'^  i«J^    buildinjr  of  levees  was  commenced   there. 

1817    '•   I8r)l 


1845 

18:{8 

1838 

1R30  to  1845 

1845 


f37lh,  3fith.  39th,  40th  CongresBos  vacant ) 


In    CiriJ    War  Time. — The  gunboats  of 

romniodore  Farra^it  and  the  mortar-fleet 

^si-q  «?  iftr!3    of  Commodore  Porter  attacked  Fort  Jack- 

snn.  00  niilrs  brlow  New  Orleans  (q.  v.), 

on  April  IS.  1802.     Fort  Jackson  opened 


1«.«>4 
1857 


18«1 
IWJl 


Adeihert  Ames... '..I  4iRt  to  43d  i  1870  to  1874   *^**  eonflict  by  a  sbftt  when  a  bombard- 

HiramR.  Revels  (colored).  I        4i8t       |  1870  •'  1871    ment  was  commen  Blty  mortaf- 
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vessels.      Porter,    on    the    Harriet    Lane,   become  free  she  was   furiously  attacked 
directed  the  firing.    This  conflict  was  con-    by  the  ram  Manassas,  but  without  being 
tinued  several  days,  assisted  by  the  gun-   much  injured.     She  had  just  escaped  the 
boats,  when,  perceiving  little  chance  for   ram,   when   a   large   Confederate   steamer 
reducing  the  forts,  Farragut  prepared  to   assailed   her.     She   gave   it   a   broadside, 
run  by  them.    In  the  intense  darkness  of   which   set   it  on   fire,   and   its   swift   de- 
the  night  of  the  20th  five  of  the  gunboats   struction  ensued.     Then  she  brought  her 
ran  up  and  destroyed  the  boom  below  the   guns  to  bear  upon   Fort  St.   Philip  and 
forts.    The  Nationals  were  discovered,  and   silenced  that  work.    Meanwhile  the  Hart- 
A   heavy  fire  from  the  forts  was  opened   ford  was  battling  with  Fort  Jackson  and 
upon  them ;  and  two  hours  later  a  blaz-   encountering  a  fire-raft  that  set  her  ablaze, 
ing  fire-raft  came  roaring  down  the  river,   but   the   flames   were    soon    extinguished! 
but   did   no   damage.     Night  after   night   Captain  Bell  made  his  way  up  the  channel, 
these   fire-rafts   were   sent 
down.      During   the   bom- 
bardment 1,000  shells  fell 
within  the  fort.     At  sun- 
set  on   the  23d   Farragut 
was     prepared      for      the 
perilous    feat   of    running 
past  the  forts.     The  mor- 
tar-boats,    keeping     their 
position,  were  to  cover  the 
advance  of  the  fleet.     At 
2   A.i(.   the  next  day   the 
fleet  moved.     Farragut, 
with  his  wooden  flag-ship 
Hartford    and    the    large 
ships    Richmond    and 
Brooklyn,  that  formed  the 
first  division,  was  to  keep 
near   the  right  bank   and 
fight  Fort  Jackson;  while 
Capt.  Theodorus  Bailey  {q,  v.)  with  the   Three  of  his  vessels  had  passed  the  forts, 
second   division,   composed  of  eight  gun-    when  a  fourth  was  disabled  by  a  storm  of 
boats,  was  to  keep  close  to  the  left  bank    ehot,  one  of  which  pierced  her  boiler,  and 
and    fight   Fort   St.   Philip.    To   Captain    she  drifted  down  the  river.    Another  ves- 
Bell,  with  six  gunboats,  was  assigned  the    sel   recoiled,   and   yet  another,  entangled 
duty   of   attacking   the   Confederate   fleet    among  obstructions,  could  go  no  farther. 
above  the  forts.     Keeping  in  the  channel.       Before  the  fleet  had  fairly  passed  the 
he  was  to  push  on  to  his  assigned  work    forts  the  Confederate  gunboats  and  rams, 
without  regard  to  the  forts.  commanded  by  Captain  Mitchell,  had  at- 

These  were  silent  until  the  Cayuga,  Cap-  tacked  the  National  vessels.  The  scene 
tain  Bailey's  ship,  passed  the  boom,  when  was  then  awfully  grand.  The  noise  of 
heavy  guns  were  brought  to  hear  upon  twenty  mortars  and  260  great  guns,  afloat 
her.      She   did   not   reply   until    she   was   and  ashore,  was  terrific.     Added  to  these 


THK    HARTrORa 


close  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  when  she  gave 
it  tremendous  broadsides  of  grape  and 
canister  as  she  passed  by.  Four  other 
gunboats  were  close  in  her  wake  and  imi- 
tated her  example,  and  the  whole  of  Bui- 
ley's  division  passed  the  forts  almost  un- 
liftnned.  The  Hartford  and  her  consorts 
Ind  ft  tremendous  struggle  with  Fort  Jack- 
Wft.  Tlie  Brooklyn  had  become  entangled 
iMi  ft  fimken  hulk,  and  just  as  she  had 


were  blazing  fire-rafts,  lighting  up  the 
scene  with  their  lurid  blaze.  Upon  the 
Cayuga  (Captain  Bailey)  and  the  Varuna 
(Captain  Boggs)  the  chief  wrath  of  the 
Confederates  seemed  to  be  directed.  These 
commanders  performed  wonders  of  valor. 
Bailey's  vessel  escaped  up  the  river  after 
having  been  struck  forty-two  times.  The 
Varuna  had  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
Confederate   fleet   to   assist   the   Cayuga, 
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and  di'livcrod  her  broadsidos  right  and  ing  from  every  openings  for  she  wai  (a 
]eft  with  dcfltructivc  effect.  8he  was  fire.  At  length,  giving  a  plunge  like  some 
finally  attacked  by  a  ram,  which  she  huge  monster,  she  went  hissing  to  the 
drove  tiBbore  in  tlnincs.  when  Roggs,  find-  bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 
in^  bis  own  vesHel  Hinking,  let  go  her  The  river  was  well  blockaded  at  Vido- 
anchor  nnd  tied  her  Im)w  up  to  the  nhore,  burg  and  Port  Hudson.  Between  tboe 
at  the  same  time  firing  upon  an  antago-  points  Ck)nfederate  transports  were  sup- 
nist.  TluK  wtiH  kept  up  until  the  water  plying  the  troops  at  both  places.  It  wu 
was  over  tlio  f^un-truckn,  when  I^oggs  got  determined  by  the  federal  authorities  to 
his  crow  on  Hliore.  The  Varuna  had  destroy  them;  and  for  this  purpote  the 
driven  four  Confwlcrate  gunboats  ashore  ram  Queen  of  the  West  ran  by  the  bat- 
in  flames.  teries  at  Vicksburg  before  daylight,  Febi 
TlniA  ended  one  of  the  mo8t  desperate  2,  1863,  destroyed  some  vessels  netr 
conflict H  of  the  war.  Within  the  space  Natchez,  ran  a  few  miles  up  the  Red 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  National  Kiver,  and,  returning,  repassed  the 
voRsels  left  tlieir  anchonif^^e  the  forts  Vicksburg  batteries.  On  Feb.  10  she 
were  passed,  an<l  eleven  of  the  Confeder-  started  on  another  raid  down  the  river, 
ate  vessels — n<'arly  the  whole  of  their  fleet  accompanied  by  a  gunboat  and  coal-barge. 
— were  (lestroyod.  Tlie  National  loss  was  They  passed  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg, 
thirty  killiMl  and  125  wouiulcd.  All  of  went  up  the  Red  Kiver  to  the  Atchafi^ 
Farrafrnt's  vessels — twelve  in  num}>cr —  laya,  captured  a  train  of  army-wagons 
joined  the  Cni/utja  at  (|iiarantine  a)K)VC  and  a  quantity  of  stores  on  that  stream, 
the  forfs,  when  tlie  (lea<l  were  carried  and  also  a  small  steamer  (the  Era) 
ashore  and  hurieil.  Tlie  forts  were  sur-  laden  with  corn  and  Texas  soldiers, 
rendered,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  was  (-aptain  Ellet  compelled  the  pilot  of  the 
opened  as  far  as  New  Orlean**.  Kra  to  serve  the  Queen  of  the  West  in 
In  this  desperate  eii;ra;;«Mnent  the  ram  the  same  capacity,  when  he  purposelr 
Alonassas  lind  taken  a  eon^pieiions  part  ran  her  ashore  near  Fort  Taylor,  where 
in  the  llr)tilla  ti;,'lit  al)r)ve  the  forts.  She  luMny  guns  soon  disabled  her.  Captain 
was  a  peeuliar-slia])ed  iron-elad  vessel,  F.llct  and  his  crew  abandoned  her,  and 
with  a  powerful  iron  U-ak:  but  in  this  retreated  on  floating  bales  of  cotton.  The 
en;ra;renient.  she  was  so  dreadfully  pound-  accompanying  gunboat  (De  Soto)  picked 
ed  and  sliatten'*!  by  the  shot"  of  IIm*  Na-  them  up,  when  the  same  pilot  ran  her 
tiniisil  jjuiihoats  llial  she  was  at  len;rth  ashore,  and  the  vessel  and  coal-barge  were 
sent  adrifi.  in  a   helpless  eoiidition,  ^oin^    scuttled  and  sunk. 

towards    J*ojter's    ninrtar-lleet.      Some   of        The    little    Era    was    now    £llet*s   last 

refuge.  Casting  her  com  over- 
l)oard  (her  Texan  soldiers  had 
been  paroled),  he  went  as  lightly 
and  rapidly  as  possible  down  to 
the  ^lississippi,  when  the  same 
Confederate  pilot  ran  her  ashore, 
while  four  armed  boats  were  close 
in  chase.  The  Era  was  extricated, 
and.  going  slowly  up  the  Missis* 
sippi,  met  the  powerful  National 
iron-clad  Indianola  coming  down 
in  a  fog.  She  rescued  the  Era 
from  her  pursuers  (among  which 
TiiK  MANASSAS.  was  thc  p«)werful  ram  irc66,  which 

had  come  out  of  the  Red  River), 
lluwe  vesseN  opened  fin*  upon  her:  but  and  she  reached  a  point  below  Vicks* 
it  was  sjMiM  pereeivf'd  that  she  was  harm-  lunjr  in  safety.  The  Indianola  block- 
less.  Her  pipes  were  all  twisted  and  ade<l  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  a  few 
riddled  by  shot,  and  her  hull  was  well  days,  and  then  ascending  the  Mississippi 
buttered   and    piereeil.     Smoke  was   issu-    to  enter  the  Big  Black  River,  she  was  as- 
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Bailed  near  Grand  Gulf,  at  0  p.m.,  by  pow-  White  River  Levee  District $50,000 

erful  Confederate  gunboats    (among  them  Upper  Yazoo  Levee  District 94,000 

toe  Weii  and  the  captured  Queen  of  ike  ^-,'  I'^^^'^^T.^^^^icu:::::  Z'Z 

West),  and  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Lower  Tansas  Levee  District 110,000 

The  Confederates  now  believed  they  had  Atchafa  Levee  District 55,000 

nothing   to   fear   between   Vicksburg   and  La  Fourche  Levee  District 28,000 

T>^^  TT,,^»^ ,  ,1 4.1       ^  1  J       J  Barataria   Levee   District 14,000 

Port  Hudson,  when  they  were  alarmed  and  ^a^e  Borgne  Levee  District 141500 

disconcerted  by  a  trick.     Admii:al  Porter  Dredges  and  dredging 400.000 

Atted  up  a  worthless  fiat-boat  in  imitation  Surveys  and  observations 40,000 

of  a  ram,  with  smoke-stacks  made  of  pork-  £L"™  ^^2^°^  ,^*^^ !^'S22 

,  ,  J       i.xn^  *  ^  A       -.,  Hopefleld  Point   50,000 

barrels,  and  set  it  afloat  one  night  with-  Ashbrook  Neck 70,000 

out  a  man  on  board.     When  the  Confed-  Lake  Providence  Revetment 75,000 

erates   discovered    it  they   believed    it   to  Kemple  Bend  Revetment 150,000 

be   a   terrible   iron-clad   monster.     As   it  ^if^^f^J'/s  .^r.'°!!°': ! !  .* ! .' ! ! !  i! !  'JsiSSS 

passed  sullenly  by  it  drew  a  tremendous  Plant  ,,..,..,     75^000 

fire  from  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.     It 

seemed  to  defy  shot  and  shell.    Word  was       The  Eads  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the 

quickly  sent  to  the  gunboats  below.     The  river  form  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 

Queen  of  the  West   fled   in  great   haste,  successful    triumphs   of   engineering   skill 

ITie  Indianola  was  destroyed  to  prevent  in  the  interest  of  inland  navigation  to  be 

ber  being  captured  by  the  awful  ram,  and  found  anywhere. 

her  great  guns  went  to  the  bottom  of  the       Mississippi  Valley,  The.     See  Habt, 

river.  Albert  Bushnell. 

Modem    Improvements, — It    has    been       Missouri,  State  op,  was  a  part  of  what 

officially  estimated  that  during  the  period  was  originally  known  as  Upper  Louisiana. 

of  1860-90  something  like  $35,000,000  was  By  the  grant  of  Louis  XIV.   to  Crozat, 

spent  on  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Sept.   14,   1712,  "all  the  country  drained 

that  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  this  sum  by  the  waters  emptying,  directly  or  indi- 

was  contributed  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  rcctly,  into  the  Mississippi  River,"  is  in- 

localities    directly    beneflted.     The    engi-  eluded  in  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.    In 

neers   of   the   Mississippi    River   commis-  northern  Louisiana  were  included  Arkan- 

sion,  authorized  by  act  of  Ck)ngress,   re-  sas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebras- 

ported  in  1897  that  a  further  sum  of  about  ka.     Below  the  Missouri  the  settlements 

$18,000,000  would  be  required  to  complete  were  more  rapid.    In  1720  the  discovery  of 

the   work   of   construction    and    improve-  lead-mines  within  its  present  borders  drew 

ment,  after  which  the  chief  expense  would  adventurers  there.     Its   oldest  town,   St. 

be  confined  to  maintenance.     The  impor-  Genevieve,  was  founded  in  1756,  and,  by 

ance  of  the  river  to  navigation  and  the  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  that  whole 

great   damage   its   banks   have   sustained  region  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 

from   floods    (see   Inundations)    induced  English.     Already  many  of  the  Canadian 

Congress  in  1892  to  take  a  larger  share  French  had  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 

in  the  work  of  constructing  and  strength-  Mississippi.    Lands  were  liberally  granted 

ening  the  levees  than  previously,  and  to  to  the  colonists  by  the  English.    Emigrants  I 

thus  relieve  the  people  of  Missouri,  Ar-  from  Spain  flocked  in.     In  1776  St.  Louis, 

kansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi-  which  had  been  flrst  a  fur-trading  estab- 

ana.     Hence,  of  the  allotment  to  the  com-  lishment,  contained  800  inhabitants,  and 

mission,  averaging  $2,600,000  per  annum,  St.  Genevieve  about  460.    In  the  region  of 

usually    one-half,    and    sometimes    three-  Missouri  there  were  soon  stirring  events; 

fifths,  is  used  for  this  purpose.     The  fol-  for  Spain,  taking  sides  with  the  Ameri- 

lowing  apportionment  of  the  congression-  cans,  made  war  on  the  English,  and  that 

al    appropriation    of    $2,260,000    for    the  country  l)ecame  master  of  lower  Ix)uisiana 

improvement  of  the  river  in  1900-1  gives  and   Florida.     In   1780   the  British   from 

an  idea  of  the  character  and  costliness  of  the  Lakes  attacked  St.  Ix)uis,  but  the  time- 

the  work:  ly  arrival  of  Col.  George  Rogers  Clarke 

Upper  St.  Prancis  Levee  District. . .  $20,000  iq.  v.)  in  Illinois  saved  it  from  capture. 
liOwer  St.  Francis  Levee  District. .  114,500       After  the  war  Spain  retained  Louisiana, 
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and  the  country  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mi88issiiii>i  became  the  property  of  the 
Unititl  Stiitos.  American  settlers  crossed 
the  MiHsisHippi,  and  collisions  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  ensued.  Diplomacy 
si'ttlcd  the  disputes,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  was  made  frt-e  to  both  par- 
tics.  The  purchase  of  Louihiana  (q.  v.) 
niado  a  final  set t lemon t.  It  was  divided 
into  the  Territory  of  Now  Orleans  and  the 
Distrirt  of  Ix>uisiana.  The  latter  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  the  State  of 
L<iui!«iana  in  1812.  The  name  of  the  ])is- 
tiict  of  I^juisiana  was  chanj,'ed  to  Mis- 
S(<uri,  and  at  that  time  the  population  was 
full  22.m)0.  In  1H17  it  had  increased  to 
(»0,()0(»,  and  ap])lic'ation  was  made  to  Con- 
gress fur  ])ermissi()n  to  frame  a  State  con- 
frtitutitm.  It  was  framed,  and  application 
was  made  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
as  a  State.  Tlien  eame  the  stru^^^le  l>e- 
tween  the  frien«ls  and  foes  of  the  slave- 
lalH)r  system,  wliiih  ended  in  the  famous 
compromise  (see  MFssnrur  Comimiomise), 
in  aeeonlanee  with  the  provisions  of  which 
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^lisMturi  was  admitted  to  the  Tnion,  An;;. 
10,  1H21.  From  that  time  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  State  rapidly  increased. 
It  was  chocke<i  somewliat  l)y  tlie  Civil 
War. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  State  were  much 
a;;itated  by  the  ])o]itical  events  in  Kan- 
sas (q.  v.).  They  liad  pretty  well  learntHi 
the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  and 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  act  they  did 
so  intelligently.    They  knew  *'        "'"'*  of 


the  Union;  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple deprecated  the  teachinga  of  the  d» 
loyal  politiciana,  and  determinad  to  stand 
by  the  national  government.  GlalboffM  F. 
Jackson  was  inaugurated  goYernor  of  Ifis* 
souri,  Jan.  4,  1861.  In  his  mesaage  to  the 
legislature  he  recommended  tha  poopls  to 
stand  by  their  sister  slave-lmbor  Statai  is 
whatever  course  they  might  pmaa^  Hi 
recommended  the  calling  of  a  oosfwUsi. 
This  the  legislature  authorised  ( Jaa.  If). 
but  decreed  that  its  action  am  tte  arilJBBfc 
of  secession  should  be  submittad  l9  tti 
people  before  it  should  be  valid. 

The  convention  assembled  in  JcShhk 
City,  Feb.  28.  On  the  second  day  ol  te 
session  it  adjourned  to  St.  IjobIb^  Mmn 
it  reassembled,  March  4,  with  BIhI^I 
IVice  as  president,  and  Samuel  A.  L0M 
as  secretary.  Price  profesaed  to  hs  a 
Unionist,  and  so  obtained  hia  diseftii& 
He  soon  afterwards  became  one  of  tto 
most  active  Confederate  military  kadsn 
in  that  rej^on.  Luther  J.  Glenn,  an  as- 
credited  commissioner  from  Georgia,  vss 
allowed  to  address  the  convention  on  fhi 
first  day  of  the  session  at  St.  Lonia.  Bi 
stronrrly  urji^ed  Missouri  to  join  tte 
"  Southern  Confederacy " ;  but  it  wai 
found  that  the  atmosphere  of  St.  IiOni% 
in  and  out  of  the  convention,  was  not  eon- 
penial  to  the  nourishment  of  such  an  ides. 
The  population  of  that  city  was  made  up 
lar/:ely  of  N<?w-Enplander8  and  Germans, 
who  were  loyal;  while  emigrants  from 
slave-lalwr  States,  especially  Virginia, 
composed  the  preat  body  of  the  Confed- 
erates. Glenn's  remarks  were  greeted  with 
hisses  by  spectators  at  the  convention. 
The  convention  itself  officially  assured  him 
that  his  views  were  not  acceptable  to  that 
lM)dy.  and  its  proceedings  throughout  were 
marked  by  a  great  dignity  and  propriety. 

Tlie  report  of  a  comnuttee  on  federal 
relsitions.  submitted  to  the  convention  on 
March  J),  dejdored  the  olTensive  language 
used  towards  the  slave-labor  States  and 
the  institution  of  slavery  by  the  anti- 
slavery  speakers  an<l  writers  in  the  free- 
lnln»r  States:  but  declared  that  "hereto- 
tnn-  there  has  Im-ch  no  complaint  against 
tlie  actions  of  the  federal  government, 
in  any  of  its  departments,  as  designed  to 
violate  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States." 
The  committee  concluded  that,  while  the 
possession  of  the  government  by  a  sec- 


^^hal    party    miglit    lead    to    dangerous  drawn!  of  the   National   troops  from  the 
^Bife,  the  history  of  the  country  taught  forts  within   the  borders  of  the  seceding 
^Pmt  there  was  not  nmi»h  to  be  feared  from  States  where  there  is  danger  of  colIisioTi 
political    parties    lu   power.       The   report  between    the   State   and   National    troops* 
closed    with    seven    resolutions    evincing  After   appointing   delegates    to    a    Border 
attachment   to   the  Union;    decluring  the  State  convention,  and  giving  power  to  a 
L^^ittenden  Compromise   (see  CRlr^E^DEX,  committee   to   call    another    session   when 
^HpN  .ToBDAiv )    to  be  a  proper  basis  for  it   might  seem  necesswry,  the  convention 
flHl  adjustment;  that  a  convention  of  the  adjourned    to   the   third   Monday   in   De- 
States  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Con*  cember, 

atjtution    would    be    useful    In    restoring  A    Union    convention,   which   had   been 

peace  and  quiet  to  the  country;   that  an  held    in    February,    1861,    and   adjourned, 

"enipt  to  *' coerce  the  submission  of  the  reassembled    at    Jefferson    City*   on    July 

ling    States,    or    the    employment    of  22*  and  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  civil 

itary  force  b}'  the  seceding  States  to  government  of  the  State,  which  had  been 

9lU     the    govermnent    of    the    United  broken  up  by  the  flight  of  the  governor 

lea/'    would    inevitably    lead    to    civ'^il  and   other  oflicers   and   the  dispersion  of 

r;  and  earnestly  entreated  the  national  the  legishiture.  many  of  whom  were  now 

prnment  and  the  Confederates  to  "  slay  Confederate  soldiers.  By  a  yoie  of  5tS  to  25 

\  arms  of  military  power/'  the  convention  declared  the  various  Stata 

"lie    convention    substantially    adopted  offices  vacant j  also  that  the  seata  of  the 

report,  March  19;  and  an  amendment  members   of   the   General   Assembly  were 

agreed   to   recommending  the   w^ith-  vacant;  and  they  proceeded  to  fill  the  ex* 
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»eotii^«  office*  to  cmrry  oo  a  provimoiuLl 
govrriun^tit,  aiid  ttppointc^  Uie  first  Mcai* 
dnj  in  November  ua  tlit*  tiiii<*  for  the 
peiiple  to  elect  «11  the  8tjitc  a(Becr»  jind 
a  new  AiMSubly.  The  ctmvontion  ii^ioued 
Kti  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
fict  forth  the  i)iin|k;<*r6  with  which  the 
commonwealth  was  m4*ti»iced  by  the  act» 
of  the  Confinleriites*  and  cxpoisctl  the  ttei- 
lK»n»vhl«  ftcts  of  tl»e  gt»vernor  and  bis  as- 
I'sociuteu*  H«  R.  Gamble  was  appoints 
provisioniil  governor;  W.  P.  Hall,  lieu- 
tenant-governor; and  M-  Oliver,  secretary 
of  Btat^, 

On  July  31,  ISrtl.  Thomas  C.  Reynolds. 
lieutenant-governor  of  Missouri,  ieaued  a 
proclamation  at  New  Madrid,  as  acting 
ihief* magistrate  in  the  **  temporary  ah* 
acnce/'  he  said,  **  of  Governor  Jackeon,**  in 
which  he  declared  the  absolute  severance 
of  Missouri  from  the  Union.  **  Disregard- 
ing forms,*'  be  said,  "  and  looking  to 
realities,  I  view  any  ordinance  for  the 
separation  from  the  North  and  union  with 
the  Confederate  States  as  a  mere  outward 
ceremony  to  give  notice  to  others  of  an 
act  already  consummated  in  the  h carta  of 
the  people;  con8e<|uently,  no  authority  of 
the  United  States  will  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted in  Missouri.**  This  short  way  of 
transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  a  Slate  from  one  power  to  another  was 
followed  by  the  announcement,  in  the  same 
pioclamation,  that  they  were  placed  under 


the  miUtary  rule  of  Ui<^  Confederacy,  sad 
that  by  invitation   of   Governor  JadcaQii» 
Oeh.  GiDBojc  J.  Pillow   {q,  t%),  of  Ten* 
ni.*sstH.%  had  already  t'ulertHl  ^il&sottri  iriUi 
troops.     The  fugitive  governor    (Jackson) 
had  been  to  Richmond  f  -  -  --  --rr  the  »!▼ 

for   th«   admission   of  into  Ik* 

Confederacy.  From  Nt  o  .,..,...  id  he  pro- 
ctutmed^  Aug.  5,  18(31,  that  Missouri  wsj 
"*  a  sovereign,  free*  and  independent  re- 
public/* On  the  20tb  of  the  same  nwntlv 
the  Confederate  Congress  at  Rtchtooad 
passed  an  act  to  "aid  the  State  of  Mi£^ 
souri  in  repelling  invasion  by  the  United 
States,  and  to  authorize  the  admission  of 
said  State  as  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America/*  Measures  were  speed- 
ily adopted  for  the  consummation  of 
tlie  aUiancCj  and  during  a  greater  por^ 
tion  of  the  war  men  claiming  to  rcpre- 
sent  the  people  of  Missouri  occupied  stats 
in  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Ri^> 
mond.  The  old  legislature  of  Missouri 
met  at  NeoshOi  Oct*  21^  and  on  the  2S(li 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  An  art 
to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Stat4f  i>f 
Missouri  was  adopted  Nov.  I,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  what 
were  called  **  defence  tionds "  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000,  payable  in  tlireer 
five,  and  seven  years. 

As  before  indicated,  popular  feeling  ta 
^lisBouri  was  opjwtsed  to  secession,  hut 
the   State    authorities   favored    it.     Civil 
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GMBRAL  LYON'S    MARCH  TO    BOO.NEVILLB. 


war  was  begun  there  by  the  governor  (C. 
F.  Jackson),  who,  on  June  12,  1801,  issued 
a  call  for  the  active  service  of  50,000  of 
the  State  militia,  "  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the 
citizens."  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  {q,  v.), 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, moved  against  Governor  Jackson 
as  soon  as  the  latter  had  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  at  Jefferson  City.  He  sent 
(July  ^2,  1861)  a  regiment  of  Missouri 
▼olunteers,  under  Gol.  Franz  Sigel  {q, 
«.)  to  occupy  and  protect  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way from  8t.  Louis  to  the  Gasconade 
River,  preparatory  to  a  movement  south- 
ward to  oppose  an  invasion  by  Gen.  Ben- 
jamin HcCuUoch,  a  Texan  ranger,  who 
bad  crossed  the  Arkansas  frontier 
with  about  800  men,  and  was  march- 
ing on  Springfield.  Lyon  left  St. 
liouifl  (June  13)  with  2,000  men,  on 
two  steamboats,  for  Jefferson  City,  to 
drive  Jackson  and  Price  out  of  it.  Tlie 
MIsMiiiri  troops  were  commanded  by  Col- 
onels Blair  and  Boernstein,  the  regulars 
by  CSaptain  Lathrop,  and  the  artillery  by 
Capt.  J.  Totten.  The  Confederates  fled 
westward    to    a    point    near    Booneville. 


Leaving  Boernstein  to  hold  the  capital, 
Lyon  followed,  June  10.  He  overtook  the 
fugitives  not  far  from  Booneville.  Lyon 
landed  his  men  and  attacked  the  camp  of 
the  Confederates,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Marmadiike,  of  the  State  forces,  some  of 
whose  troops  had  made  a  citadel  of  a  brick 
house.  The  camp  was  on  an  eminence. 
Lyon  ascended  this  and  opened  a  battle 
by  firing  into  the  midst  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. A  sharp  fight  ensued.  Two  of 
Lyon's  shells  entered  the  brick  house  and 
drove  out  the  inmates.  Finally  the  Con- 
federates fled.  They  lost  a  battery, 
twenty  prisoners,  several  horses,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  military  stores. 
Leaving  a  company  to  hold  the  deserted 
camp,  Lyon  pushed  on  to  Booneville.  The 
fugitives  scattered,  some  going  westward 
and  some  southward.  With  the  latter 
went  Governor  Jackson.  At  Warsaw,  on 
the  Osage,  he  was  joined  (June  20)  by 
400  men  under  Colonel  0*Kane,  who  had 
just  captured  and  dispersed  about  the 
same  number  of  the  loyal  Missouri  Home 
Guards. 

The  governor  and  his  followers  contin- 
ued their  flight  to  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  Missouri,  where  he  was 
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jniiiHl  by  Cfnrral  Price,  when  the  whole  served.  The  loyal  people  were  alaimei 
CniiftiltTato  force  niiiounted  to  full  3,000  for  they  well  knew  the  governor  wooU 
ii!cn.  At  tlu*  Huiiio  time  (Jen.  J.  G.  Rains,  violate  his  pledge.  The  national  garatt 
a  ^Tiiduate  of  \Ve!*t  Point,  was  hurrying  raent  did  not  sanction  the  compact  Get 
f( II  ward  to  join  Jackson  with  a  consider-  cral  Harney  was  relieved  of  his  eom- 
II hit?  force,  clo:>cIy  pursued  by  Major  Stur-  mand,  and  on  May  29  Lyon,  who  had 
;!is.  with  a  b^)tly  of  Kannas  volunteers,  been  commissioned  (May  16)  a  brigi- 
.r.icksoii  was  now  satisfied  that  the  whole  dier-general,  was  put  in  his  place  and 
<if  northern  MiHSouri  was  lost  to  the  cause  made  commander  of  the  Department  ol 
of  scc4'>si(in,  and  he  endeavored  to  concen-  Missouri.  The  purse  and  sword  of  Mii- 
tnile  all  the  armed  disloyal  citizens,  with  souri  were  in  the  hands  of  the  govenior, 
McCu  I  loch's  men,  in  the  southwestern  part  and  he  defied  the  national  government 
of  tlie  (i>iiini(>nwealtli.  Assured  by  the  as-  He  determined  to  wield  the  power  of  tin 
pcct  of  atrairs,  and  conciliatory  and  as-  State  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy.  Final- 
Hiiriii;;  ])rochiniations  from  both  General  ly  General  Lyon  and  others  held  a  con- 
Lynn  and  Colonel  Bocrnstcin,  the  people  ference  (June  11)  with  Governor  Jick- 
bi'iMine  quieted,  and  the  loyal  State  eon-  son.  He  demanded,  as  a  vital  conditioa 
vent  ion  was  called  to  assemble  at  JelTer-  of  pacification,  the  disbanding  of  the 
son  City  on  July  22,  iSfJl.  General  Lyon  Home  Guards — ^loyal  citizens — ^throogb- 
reniained  at  liocmeville  alxnit  a  fortnight,  out  the  State,  and  that  no  National  troopi 
preparing'  for  a  vi<;orous  cainpai^^n  in  the  should  be  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the  soil 
southwest.  He  then  held  military  c<m-  of  Missouri.  Lyon  refused  compliance, 
trol  over  tlie  whole  re;:if»n  northward  of  and  on  the  following  day  the  governor 
tlie  Missouri   Kiver,  and  on  July   1  there  raised   the  standard  of  revolt,  as  before 


were  at  least  lO.(MM)  loyal  troops  in  Mis- 
souri, and  1(»,(H)0  more  nii;,dit  have  been 
tln-re  within  forty-ei;:ht  hours  from  camps 
in    n«'i<r]ilHirin«r   States.     Si^iel    was   push- 


narrated. 

Strengthened  by  the  successes  of  Pbpe 
(see  Black  WATER,  Battle  at  the),  G«. 
Henry  W.  Halleck,  who  had  succeeded  to 


in;:  forward  towards  the  borders  of  Kan-  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
sus and  Arkiiiisiis  tf>  open  the  campaign,  souri,  prepared  to  put  forth  more  vigo^ 
The  capture  ni  the  Confederate  troops  at  ous  eflTorts  to  purge  the  State  of  Confed- 
Sr.  IjOI'Is  (if.  V.)  ])roduced  consternation  crates.  On  Dec.  3,  1861,  he  declared 
jimon^'  their  friends  in  JcfTerson  City,  martial  law  in  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards 
where  the  Missr»uri  le^'islature  was  in  sos-  extended  it  to  all  railroads  and  their 
sion.  A  bill  was  immediately  passi'd  by  vieinities.  Meanwhile  Price,  being  prom- 
which  the  ^Mivniior  was  authorized  to  re-  ised  reinforcements  from  Arkansas,  moved 
ceive  a  lo;m  of  }}5."i(M).(MM)  from  the  banks  back  to  Springfield,  where  he  concentrated 
and  to  issue  .i?l,()00,()(M)  in  State  1>onds  for  al)out  12,000  men,  and  prepared  to  spend 
war  purpiises.  He  was  also  autlnirized  to  the  winter  there.  Halleck  sent  Gen. 
purchase  arms,  and  the  whole  military  S.  R.  Curtis  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
pijwer  of  the  State  was  ])laeed  under  his'  State.  Curtis  was  assisted  by  Generilf 
control.  Meanwhile  Ceneral  Harney  had  Davis,  Sigel.  Asboth,  and  Prentiss.  They 
issued  a  proclamation  tlenouncinir  the  bill  moved  in  three  columns.  Early  in  Feb- 
as  an  indire<'t  secession  ordinance,  and  ruary,  1802,  Price  fled  into  Kansi^ 
null;  yet.  anxi»ms  for  peace,  he  was  ready  whither  he  was  pursue<l  by  Curtis;  and 
to  pursue  a  conciliatory  ])oliey.  He  en-  Halleck  wrote  to  his  government,  late  in 
t<'rcd  into  a  compact  (May  21)  with  February,  that  he  had  "purged  Mis- 
Stkhmnci  Vuirv.  iq.  r.).  a  peneral  of  the  souri,"  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Union 
State  militia,  which  had  for  its  object  the  Mas  "waving  in  triumph  over  the  soil  of 
securing'  of  the  neutrality  of  ^lissouri  Arkansas."  In  accomplishing  this  work 
in  the  inipcn<linp:  conflict.  Price,  in  no  less  than  sixty  battles — most  of  them 
the  name  of  the  governor,  pled^red  tlic  skirmishes — had  been  fought  on  Missouri 
jiower  of  the  State  to  the  maintenance  soil.  l)eginning  with  Booneville.  at  the 
of  order.  Harney,  in  the  name  of  his  middle  of  June,  1861,  and  ending  at  the 
government,  agreed  to  make  no  military  middle  of  February,  1862.  These  con- 
movements    as    long   as    order    was    pre-  flicts  resulted  in  the  loss,  to  both  pa^ 
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in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of 

11,000  men. 
boldened  by  the  failure  of  the  Red 
t  Expedition  {q.  v.),  the  Confed- 
j,  by  raiding  bands,  awed  tlie  Union- 
in  Arkansas  into  inactivity,  and 
General  Price  an  opportunity, 
in  the  fall  of  1864,  to  invade 
►uri  again,  this  time  chiefly  for 
3litical  purpose.  Secret  societies 
-mpathy  with  the  Kniohts  of  the 
EN  Circle  {q,  v.)  had  been  formed 
[issouri  and  neighboring  Southern 
8,  whose  object  was  to  give  aid  to 
IV)n federate  cause.  Price  had  been 
ised  20,000  recruits  if  he  should  enter 
mri  with  a  respectable  military  force, 
nd  (General  Shelby  crossed  the  Mis- 
border  early  in  September  with 
0  followers,  and  pushed  on  to  Pilot 
,  half-way  to  St.  Louis.  But  the 
ised  recruits  did  not  appear.  The 
.nt  Rosecrans,  then  in  command  of 
)epartment  of  the  Missouri,  had  dis- 
ed  Price's  plans  and,  by  some  arrests, 
o  frightened  the  remainder  that  they 
intly  remained  in  concealment.  Price 
lisappointed ;  and  he  soon  perceived 
a  web  of  great  peril  was  gathering 
id  him.  General  Ewing,  with  a  bri- 
ef National  troops  struck  him  an 
nding  blow  at  Pilot  Knob.  Soon  af- 
rds  these  and  other  troops  under 
A.  J.  Smith  and  General  Mower  sent 
flying  westward  towards  Kansas, 
y  pursued.  This  chase  was  enlivened 
reral  skirmishes,  and  hite  in  Novem- 
hrice  was  a  fugitive  in  western  Ar- 
8  with  a  broken  and  dispirited  army, 
was  the  last  invasion  of  Missouri  by 
Confederates.  In  the  expulsion  of 
from  Missouri  Gen.  Alfred  Pleas- 
f  iq.  V.)  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
total  loss  of  the  Nationals  during 
ivasion  was  346  killed  and  wounded, 
left  Missouri  much  weaker  than 
he  entered  it. 

Jan.  6,  1865,  another  convention  as- 
ed  at  St.  Louis  and  framed  a  new 
tution,  which  was  ratified  by  a  pop- 
70te  in  June  following.  During  the 
lifissouri  furnished  to  the  National 
108,773  troops.  In  1809  the  legis- 
'■  of  Missouri  ratified  the  Fifteenth 
intent  to  the  national  Constitution. 
ation   in   1890,   2,679,184;    in    1900. 
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Missouri  Compromise,  The.  In  1817 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
petitioned  Congress  for  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  A  bill  wae  introduced 
into  Congress  (Feb.  13,  1819)  for  that 
purpose,  when  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  moved  to  insert  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting any  further  introduction  of 
slaves  within  its  domains,  and  granting 
freedom  to  the  children  of  those  already 
there,  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five years.  This  motion  brought  the 
slavery   question    again    before    Congrese 
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moflt  oonB]>iouous1y.  After  a  three  days'  against  admitting  Missouri  as  a  BUT^ 
vehement  debute,  it  was  carried,  87  to  76.  labor  State.  President  Monroe  consalted 
As  a  eoinpanion  to  the  Missouri  bill,  an-  his  cabinet  concerning  the  constitutional- 
other  to  orpuiize  the  Territory  of  Arkan-  ity  of  the  act.  The  matter  was  allowed  to 
8U8  was  iiitnuiuced  (  Vvh.  Ki).  When  it  go  over  until  the  next  session,  and  it  occn- 
waH  taken  up.  .Tdlin  \V.  Taylor,  uf  New  pied  much  time  during  that  session.  At 
York,  moved  to  ii<l<l  a  provision  that  Icnj^h  Henry  Clay  moved  a  joint  commitr 
neitlier  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  leo  (February,  1821)  to  consider  whether 
8liould  hereafter  be  introduced  into  any  or  not  it  was  expedient  to  admit  Missouri 
]>art  of  the  Territories  of  the  I'nited  States  into  the  Union;  and  if  not,  what  provision 
north  of  hit.  'Mt''  'Mi'  N.,  the  northern  adapted  to  her  actual  condition  ought  to 
l)oundary  of  tlie  i»roposed  new  Territory  be  made.  The  motion  prevailed — 101  to 
of  Arkansas.  Arthur  Liverniore,  of  Xew  S.t — all  of  the  Southern  members,  except- 
Hain])shire,  wlio  had  lKH>n  zealous  for  the  ing  Randolph  and  two  or  three  followers, 
Missouri  restrictions,  eoneeived  tluit  this  voting  for  it.  The  committee  was  appoint- 
projiosition  had  been  made  "in  the  true  ed,  and  soon  reported.  The  closing  de- 
spirit  of  cojnproinise."  hut  thou<;ht  that  cision  on  the  Missouri  question  was  finally 
line  of  division  not  sunieieiitly  favorable  reached  by  the  adoption  of  a  compromise, 
to  freedom,  (iiii.  W.  II.  Harrison  agreed  Feb.  27,  1821,  substantially  as  proposed 
to  tlie  necessity  of  some  such  partition,  by  Taylor,  of  New  York,  in  1819 — ^namely, 
but  lie  ]>ropose(l  a  line  ilue  west  from  tlie  that  in  all  territory  north  of  lat.  36"  30* 
mouth  of  tlie  Des  Moines  Kiver.  thus  piv-  X.  (outside  the  boundary  of  the  State  of 
in;;  up  to  j^laveiy  the  State  of  Missouri  Missouri)  slavery  should  not  exist  but 
nntl  all  territory  sniith  of  that  latitude,  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  the  region 
This  ]iartiti«m  p<»li«y  was  warmly  op-  north  of  that  line.  But  Missouri  was  ad- 
posed  by  a  Iar;>e  nnuilH>r  of  memlMTs  of  niitted  as  a  slave-labor^  State.  In  the 
Conj^ress  fn)ni  tlie  N«)rtli  and  the  South,  course  of  the  later  debates  there  was  much" 
deelaririjr  themselves  hostile  to  any  com-  ancjry  feeling  displayed,  and  unwise  men, 
j.romise  whatever.  Slavery  was  either  North  and  South,  uttered  the  cry  of  dis- 
.ri;:lit  or  wron«:.  and  there  could  be  no  com-  union.  A  member  from  Georgia  said, 
prniiiisf.  Tayhir  wiiluhew  liis  motion.  pathetically,  in  the  course  of  the  debate: 
The  proposition  for  a  eoiiipnnnise  which  "A  iirc  has  been  kindled  which  all  the 
wjis  llnally  a;:  net  I  to  was  nri^rinaled  by  a  waters  of  the  ocean  cannot  put  out,  and 
.Northern  member,  and  not  by  Hmry  Clay,  which  only  seas  of  blood  can  extinffuish-." 
of  Kentu»'ky,  ;is  is  ^reuerally  supposed.  The  **  seas  of  blood  "  shed  in  the  Civil  War 
'this  Missouri  bill  eaii^cd  one  of  the  most  did  alone  extin^ish  it. 
e\eitin;r  debates  on  the  slavery  question  When  President  Monroe  hesitated  about 
ever  iM-fttre  known  in  the  national  le^is-  si<:nin^  the  ^lissouri  Compromise  act,  and 
lature.  Kxtreuie  do«trini»s  and  foolish  laid  the  matter  l)efore  his  cabinet,  he  sub- 
threats  were  uttiMTil  on  both  >idis.  South-  mitted  two  questions  to  his  advisers:  Has 
em  nieiiib«'r.s  threatened  a  dissolution  of  Con«rress  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  I'liioM.  There  was  much  adroit  num-  a  Territory?  and  Was  the  term  "forever," 
HjjeniiMil  by  tlu'  party  leaders,  who  used  in  the  prohibitive  clause  in  the  bill,  to  be 
gn-at  dexterity  in  trying'  to  avoid  a  com-  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  terri- 
proinisi-  lor  om*  party  in^isted  upon  Mis-  torial  condition  of  the  district  to  which  it 
Nouri  entering',  it  at  all.  as  a  free-labor  related,  or  was  it  an  attempt  to  extend 
State,  and  the  other  party  insisted  that  it  the  prohibition  of  slavery  to  such  States 
shoiihl  i-nter  as  a  slave- laUir  State.  Kut  as  uiiirht  be  erected  therefrom?  The  cabi- 
eonipr<unise  Kt>emed  to  be  tlie  only  d<H)r  net  was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative  on 
thn»u«rli  which  .Missouri  mijjlit  enter:  and,  the  first  question.  On  the  second  ques- 
by  adroit  ma na •cement,  a  iHrnipnuuisc  bill  tion,  John  Quincy  Adams  (Secretary  of 
was  carried.  Msireh  2,  ISJO,  by  a  vote  of  State)  thou*rht  the  term  meant  forever, 
1:M  aj,'»iiist  4'^.  John  Han<l<»lpb  denounced  and  not  to  ho  limiteil  to  the  existence  of 
it  as  ■•  a  dirty  Imriiain."  antl  the  eiirhteen  the  territorial  (>ondition  of  the  district. 
Ntirthern  men  who  v<de4l  for  it  as  "  douj:h-  Otliers  liniite<l  it  to  the  territorial  con- 
faees."     There  was  an  almost  solid  Xorth  dition — a   territorial   **  forever" — and  not 
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interfering  with  the  right  of  any  State 
formed  from  it  to  establish  or  prohibit 
slavery.  Calhoun  wished  not  to  have  this 
question  mooted,  and  at  his  suggestion  the 
second  question  was  modified  into  the 
mere  inquiry,  Is  the  provision,  as  it  stands 
in  the  bill,  constitutional  or  not?  This 
was  essentially  a  different  question.  To 
it  all  could  answer  yes,  and  did  so  an- 
swer in  writing.  This  writing  was  ordered 
to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  state, 
but  it  afterwards  mysteriously  disappear- 
ed. The  act  was  then  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  with  a  different  understanding 
from  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Missouri  Biver,  The.  Recent  investi- 
gations seem  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
Mississippi  River,  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri,  should  be  called  the  Mis- 
souri; and  that  the  Mississippi  proper, 
above  that  confluence,  is  a  branch  of  the 
Missouri.  Above  their  confluence  the 
Mississippi  drains  169,000  square  miles, 
and  the  Missouri  drains  518,000  square 
miles.  From  tBat  point  to  Lake  Itasca 
the  length  of  the  Mississippi  is  1,330 
miles;  while  that  of  the  Missouri,  from 
its  sources  in  Madison,  Red  Rock,  and 
Gallatin  lakes,  is  about  3,047  miles.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  the  Mississippi 
has  a  mean  discharge  of  105,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  a  second,  and  the  Missouri 
120,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  Above  that 
confluence  the  Missouri  is  navigable  to 
Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  by  good-sized  steam- 
boats, a  distance  of  2,682  miles,  or  more 
than  twice  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
from  Lake  Itasca  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri.  Reckoning  the  Mississippi 
below  the  confluence  as  the  Missouri 
makes  the  latter,  to  the  Gulf — 4,347  miles 
— the  longest  river  in  the  world. 

mtchely  Obhsby  McKnioht,  astrono- 
mer and  soldier;  bom  in* Union  county, 
Ky.,  Aug.  28,  1810;  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1829,  and  was  assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics  there  until  1831.  He 
became  a  lawyer,  and  for  ten  years 
(1834-44)  was  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  and  Astronomy  in  Cincinnati 
College.  When  an  observatory  was  estab- 
lished at  Cincinnati  he  became  its  director. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  engineer  of 
a  railroad,  and  from  1859  to  1861  he  was 
^  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Al- 
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bany,  N.  Y.  Professor  Mitchel  was  a  very 
popular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  turned  his 
extraordinary  energies  into  another  field 
of  effort.     In  August,  1861,  he  was  made 
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a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  or- 
dered to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  A. 
S.  Johnston,  when  they  passed  through 
Nashville  {q.  v.)  pushed  on  to  Mur- 
freesboro,  and  there,  taking  a  south- 
westerly course,  joined  the  forces  under 
Beauregard  at  Corinth,  in  northern  Mis- 
sissippi. Gen.  Ormsby  M.  Mitchel  was  sent 
by  General  Buell,  with  a  part  of  his  force, 
in  the  direction  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to 
seize  and  hold  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton Railway  at  that  place.  He  performed 
this  task  with  most  wonderful  vigor. 
With  engines  and  cars  captured  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  he  entered  Nashville,  and  push- 
ed on  southward.  He  reached  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Tennessee  on  April  10, 
crossed  the  State-line  the  same  day,  and 
entered  northern  Alabama.  He  had  pass- 
ed through  a  very  hostile  region,  but  now 
saw  signs  of  loyalty.  Pushing  on  to 
Huntsville,  before  dawn,  April  11,  while 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  sound- 
ly slumbering,  he  surprised  and  captured 
the  place.  He  did  not  tarry  long  there. 
Finding  himself  in  possession  of  an  ample 
supply  of  rolling-stock,  he  speedily  or- 
ganized two  expeditions  to  operate  along 
the  line  of  the  railway  each  way  from 
1 
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HiintBYille.  Colonel  Sill  led  the  expedi-  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1818;  inlierited 
tion  eastward  to  Stevenson,  and  Colonel  from  her  father,  William  Mitchell  (who 
Til  robin  the  other  westward  to  Tuscum-  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  April, 
bin.  Mitchell  wns  promoted  maJor-gen*  1800),  a  fondness  for  astronomical  studies 
erni  in  April,  18<)*2.  In  September  he  was  and  became  a  valuable  assistant  to  him 
made  eonimniidor  of  the  Department  of  in  the  study  of  astronomy  when  she  wu 
the  South,  with  liis  hoadqiiurters  at  llil-  quite  young.  Examining  nebule  and 
ton  Head,  where  he  wns  working  with  his  searching  for  comets,  her  industry  and 
usual  en*»r>ry  ii  prepanitiuns  for  a  vigor-  etrorts  were  rewarded  when,  on  Oct  1. 
ous  campaign,  when  he  died  with  yellow  1847,  she  discovered  a  telescopic  comet, 
fever,  Oct.  :U).  lS(i2.  for  which  she  received  a  gold  medal  from 

Mitchell,  IX>NALi>  (."iRANT  (pcn-nnme  the  King  of  Denmark.  She  was  after- 
Ik  Makvkl).  author;  born  in  Norwich,  wards  employed  in  making  observations 
Conn.,  April  12,  1S22:  studied  at  Judge  connected  with  the  United  States  coast 
Ilaira  ElIin«:ton  Sth<M)l  in  183tV-37,  and  survey,  and  for  many  years  assisted  in  the 
graduatiHi  at  Yale  Ci>IU»j:e  in  1841.  After  compilation  of  the  yautical  Almanac,  In 
speniling  thn-o  years  in  farm-work  he  the  spring  of  18fti>  she  was  appointed 
studied  law  in  New  York  in  1S40.  He  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  superintend- 
was  I'nitcd  Slates  eoiisul  in  Venice  in  <'nt  of  the  oliservatory  at  Vassar  CoUepe, 
1 853-5,").  Keturniiijr  to  the  United  States,  n»d  entered  upon  her  duties  in  Septem- 
he  settled  on  his  farm  at  Edgewood  and  ^'r.  She  resigned  in  1888.  Professor 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  Mitchell   was  a  member  of  the  American 

MitcheU,  Joiix,  physieian;  born  in  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sd- 
Enjihuul;  came  to  America  and  settled  in  <*"^*'  l)eing  the  first  woman  admitted  to 
I'rhana.  Va..  in  ITiM);  devoted  imuli  time  that  bo<ly.  She  received  the  honorary  de- 
to  l)otanieal  rewarclies  and  made  valuable  gre<»s  of  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  She  died  in 
contribtitions  to  the  knowb'dge  of  that  1-ynn,  Mass.,  June  28,  1889. 
seience.  His  puhlieations  relating  to  the  Mitchell,  Naiium,  jurist;  born  in  East 
history  of  the  United  States  include  .1  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Feb.  12.  1769;  grad- 
Map  of  the  Britisli  and  French  Dominions  "nte<l  at  Harvard  College  in  1789;  ad- 
in  Xorth  America:  The  Contest  in  Amer-  ""tted  to  the  bar  in  1702;  member  of 
ica  heticeen  Great  Britain  and  France;  Congress  in  1803-5,  and  attained  prom- 
and  The  Present  State  of  Great  Britain  inence  as  a  jurist  in  his  native  State. 
and  Xorth  America.  He  died  in  England  He  published  a  History  of  the  Early  Set- 
in  March,  1708.  tiements  of  Bridgeicater,  a   valuable  con- 

MltcheU,  Joiix.  labor  leader;  born  in  tribution  to  the  history  of  New  England. 
Braidwood,  111..  Feb.  4,  ISrtO;  worked  in  Tie  di(Hl  in  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Aug. 
coal  mines  in  1882;  joined  the  Knights  of    L  ^*^''>3. 

I^bor  in  1885:  travelled  in  the  West,  Mitchell,  Silas  Weir,  physician  and 
where  he  mined  coal  till  1800:  l)ocame  author:  lx)rn  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  sub-district  of  l'>-  1830:  was  educated  at  the  University 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  ^f  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  at  the 
1805,  and  its  president  in  1808:  vice-  Jofferson  Me<lical  College  in  1850.  He 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  be^ran  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  later 
Labor  in  1808:  and  took  personal  charge  became  renowned  as  a  physiologist,  but 
of  the  great  strike  in  the  anthracite-coal  nioro  especially  as  a  neurologist.  In 
mines  in  1002.  18(>5  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Xa- 

Mitchell,  Joiix  Hipple,  legislator;  tional  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  for  many 
born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  June  22,  years  was  identified  with  the  leadinsr 
1835;  removed  to  Portland,  Or.,  in  1800;  scientific  societies  of  the  United  Statea 
State  Senator,  18rt2-(iG  (president,  1804)  ;  and  Europe.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  also  wide- 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence.  Wil-  ly  known  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  His 
liamette  University,  1807-71;  United  i»iiblications  include  Treatises  on  Xcurol- 
States  Senator,  1873-79,  1885-97,  and  ogjf;  Serpent  Poisons:  Comparative  Phys- 
1001-07.  iolofty:  many  papers  on  neurological  sub- 

Mitchelly   Maria,  astronomer;  born  in  jects;    Hepzihah    Ouinnca;    Far    in    the 
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Forest;  Characteristics;  Hugh  Wynne, 
Free  Quaker;  Adventures  of  Frangois, 
etc. 

Mitchilly  Samuel  Latham,  scientist; 
born  in  North  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1764;  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  but  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  and  began  a  public 
career  by  serving  as  commissioner  (1788) 
to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  Indians 
{q.  V.)  in  New  York  State  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  their  lands.  In  1790  he  was  in 
the  legislature,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  became  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  and  Philosophy  in  Co- 
lumbia College.  Dr.  Mitchill  was  ever 
ready  to  labor  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  ad- 


and  was  vice-preeident  of  the  Rutgers 
Medical  School.  With  Drs.  Hosack  and 
Williamson  he  founded  the  New  York 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Dr. 
Mitchill  possessed  a  very  retentive  mem- 
ory, and  acquired  vast  stores  of  learning. 
He  believed  in  Fulton's  ability  to  estab- 
lish navigation  by  steam,  promoted  his 
interests  in  the  legislature,  and  was  one 
of  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  experimental  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Albany  in  September,  1807.  He  died 
in  New  York  City,  Sept.  7,  1831. 

Mobile,  City  of.  Under  the  act  of 
cession  of  Louisiana  from  France  the 
United  States  claimed  all  of  west  Florida, 
including  Mobile.  A  large  portion  of  that 
territory  had  been  annexed  to  the  Terri- 
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vance  the  interests  of  mankind.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
and  Useful  Arts,  and  his  scientific  labors 
made  him  famous  at  home  and  abroad 
"when  he  was  little  past  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  1707  he  assisted  in  establishing 
the  Medical  Repository,  a  magazine 
which  he  edited  sixteen  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1801  to  1804,  and  a  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  1804  to  1809. 
From  1808  to  1820  he  was  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  of  Botany 
and  Materia  Medica  from  1820  to  1826; 
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tory  of  Mississippi,  and  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1812,  when  war  had  been  deter- 
mined upon,  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  possessing  Mobile  was  very  ap- 
parent. In  March  General  Wilkinson,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  troops  in 
the  Southwest,  was  ordered  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  Wilkinson  sent  Commodore 
Shaw,  with  gunboats,  to  occupy  Mobile 
Bay  and  cut  off  communications  with  Pen- 
sacola.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bowyer,  then 
with  troops  at  Fort  Stoddart,  was  ordered 
to  be  prepared  to  march  on  Mobile  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ing the  fort  there.  Wilkinson  left  Mo- 
bile March  29  on  the  sloop  Alligator,  and, 
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after  a  peril  our  voya^,  reached  Petit 
Co(]iii11e,  when  he  m>nt  a  courier  with 
ortltTH  to  Itowyer  to  march  immediately. 
WilkinHon'ft  troops  arrive<l  in  Mobile  llay 
April  VI f  hindcd  the  next  morning,  and 
at  noon  r»(M)  men  nppearwl  before  Fort 
Charlotte,  commanded  by  I 'apt.  Cay  eta  no 
IVroz,  and  dcinande<I  its  surrender.  On 
the  l.'»th  the  Sitaniards  evaeuate<i  the  fort 
and  retinal  to  lVnsae»)la.  and  the  Amer- 
icans t(M»k  possession.  IMaeiii;;  nine  can- 
non in  battery  on  Mnbile  l*oint,  Wilkinson 
marelKtl  to  the  IN-nlido.  There  he  l)Ognn 
the  en-etiiin  of  a  fnrt.  but  the  plaiv  was 
FOftn  abaiubiiiod  and  another  was  l)0^un 
and  fini^heil  on  Mobile  JNiint  and  calinl 
Kurt  llowyer.  in  honor  of  the  brave  lieu- 
tenant-eo1oii(>l  of  that  name.  Sueh  was 
the  beifinnin;;  of  a  in<»venient  which  re- 
stilteil  in  the  ai^^uisition  of  all  Florida  by 
the  Anierirans, 

In  1S04.  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ALAitAM.v  It/,  r. ).  it  WHS  deter  mined  to 
seal  up  the  ])oris  n{  Mobile  ami  Wilmin;:- 
ton  a;;ainst  Kn;:lisii  bloekade-runners. 
Th»'so  were  the  only  ports  then  <»pen  to 
them.  Adniiral  Fjnrji;:ut  wa>«  siiit  for  that 
purpose  to  the  entran«'e  of  Mobile  Hay,  .'iO 
miles  below  the  eity  of  Mobile,  with  a  licet 
of  ci;jhteen  vessels,  four  of  them  iron-cbul. 
while  a  Cf>-operatin^  land  force.  .l.OOO 
Btron;;.  under  (inN.  (Ioiumkn  (iKANGrK 
(7.  r. ).  was  sent  from  X»"W  Orleans  to 
Dauphin  Isbind.  Kiirrn;rut  entiTcd  the  bay 
Au;r.  .*>,  ISiit,  That  ent ranee  is  divided  into 
two  pass;i;:rs  by  Dauphin  I.slaml.  On  the 
eastern  si»le  of  this  island  was  Fort  (laines, 
connnanilin;r  the  main  ent  ranee :  and  south- 
easterly from  it  was  Fort  Morgan,  a  still 


stronger  work,  with  a  light-houM  neir  it 
These  forts  the  Confederatea  had  well 
armed  and  manned,  and  within  the  bay 
lay  a  Confederate  flotilla  under  Admiral 
Buchanan. 

His  flag-ship  was  the  Tennea^ee,  a  pow- 
erful ram,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
three  ordinary  gunboats.  Farragut  laslitd 
his  wooden  ships  together  in  couples,  his 
own  flag- ship,  the  Hartford,  being  tethered 
to  the  Mvtacomct.  Wishing  to  have  a 
general  oversight  of  the  battle,  he  ascended 
the  rigging,  when  Captain  Drayton,  fear- 
in*;  he  might  be  dislodged  by  a  sudden 
shock,  sent  up  a  man  with  a  line,  which  he 
passitl  around  the  admiral  and  made  it 
fai«t.  In  this  position  he  went  into  the 
battle,  1x)Idly  sailing  in  between  the  fort«, 
and  delivering  terrific  broadsides  of  grape- 
Miot,  first  ui)on  Fort  Morgan.  The  mon- 
itor Tccumsehf  which  led  the  National 
vessel 8.  was  struck  by  the  explosion  of  a 
torpedo  directly  under  her  turret,  carryin; 
down  with  her  Commander  Craven  and 
nearly  all  of  his  officers  and  crew— only 
seventeen  of  130  being  saved.  Farragut 
ordered  the  Hartford  to  push  on  and  the 
others  to  follow,  unmindful  of  torpedoes. 
The  forts  were  silenced  by  the  storm  of 
grape-shot  poured  upon  them,  but  as  the 
National  fleet  entered  the  bay  the  Confed- 
erate vessels  opened  upon  them.  The  ram 
TtJinrfifirc  rushed  at  the  Hartford,  but 
missed  her.  The  fire  of  the  three  gun- 
boats was  concentrated  on  the  flag-ship. 
Tlie  li;;ht  was  short.  One  of  the  Confed- 
erate ^'unltoats  was  captured,  and  the  other 
two  sou;;lit  safety  under  the  g^ns  of  the 
fort.     Under  cover  of  night  one  of  them 
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escaped  to  Mobile.  Believing  the  battle  to \ 30,000  troops,  including  cavalry;  and 
over  at  dusk,  Farragut  had  anchored  his  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  under  Admiral 
vessels,  when,  at  nearly  9  p.m.,  the  ram  Thatcher,  was  ready  to  co-operate.  It 
Tennessee  came  rushing  at  the  Hartford  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  three  lines  of 
under  a  full  head  of  steam.  The  other  works  on  its  land  side  that  it  was  de- 
National  vessels  were  ordered  to  close  upon  termined  to  flank  the  post  by  a  movement 
her.  A  tremendous  fight  with  the  monster  of  the  main  army  up  the  eastern  side  of 
at  short  range  occurred,  and  very  soon  the  the  bay.  The  13th  Army  Corps  began  a 
Tennessee,  badly  injured,  surrendered.  Her  march  on  the  17th  from  Fort  Morgan  over 
commander  was  severely  wounded.  The  a  swampy  region  in  heavy  rain,  and  the 
Confederate  squadron  was  destroyed.  The  16th  Corps  crossed  the  bay  from  Fort 
forts  were  assailed  by  land  and  water  the  Gaines  and  joined  the  other.  At  the  same 
next  day,  and  the  three  were  surrendered,  time  a  feint  was  made  on  Mobile  to  at- 
the  last  (Fort  Morgan)  on  the  morning  tract  attention  from  this  movement, 
of  Aug.  23.  With  this  victory  the  govern-  General  Stoole,  with  Hawkins's  division 
ment  came  into  possession  of  104  guns  and  of  negro  troops  and  some  cavalry,  had 
1,464  men,  and  effectually  closed  the  port  been  marching  from  Pensacola  to  Blake- 
of  Mobile  to  blockade-runners.  This  vie-  ly,  10  miles  north  of  Mobile,  to  induce 
tory,  and  that  at  Atlanta,  soon  afterwards,  the  belief  that  Montgomery  was  Canby's 
together  with  the  hearty  response  given  real  objective  point.  On  March  25  this 
by  the  people  of  the  free-labor  States  to  force  encountered  and  defeated  800  Ala- 
the  call  of  the  President  (July  18,  1864)  bama  cavalry  under  General  Clanton. 
for  300,000  men,  gave  assurance  that  the  The  Confederates  lost  about  200  men 
Civil  War  was  nearly  ended.  killed  and  wounded,  and  275  made  pris- 

Capture  of  Mobile,  Gen.  J.  E.  John-  oners.  Steele  found  very  little  opposition 
ston  said  Mobile  was  the  best  -  fortified  afterwards  until  he  reached  the  front  of 
place  in  the  Confederacy.  It  was  garrison-  Blakely.  The  Nationals  on  the  east  side 
ed  by  15,000  men,  including  troops  on  the  of  the  bay  pushed  on  to  Spanish  Fort,  7 
east  side  of  the  bay  and  1,000  negro  labor-  miles  east  of  Mobile.  It  was  invested, 
era  subject  to  the  command  of  the  engin-  March  27,  but  its  garrison  of  nearly  3,000 
eers.  The  department  was  then  ( 1865 )  in  of  Hood's  late  army,  with  its  neighbors, 
command  of  Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  son  of  made  it  a  stout  antagonist,  willing  to  give 
President  Taylor.  For  several  months  after  blow  for  blow.  Warmer  and  warmer 
the  harbor  of  Mobile  was  sealed  there  was  waxed  the  fight  on  that  day,  and  before 
comparative  quiet  in  that  region;  but  sunset  a  tremendous  artillery  duel  was 
when  Sherman  had  finished  his  triumphal  in  progress,  in  which  gunboats  of  both 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  the  govern-  parties  joined,  and  kept  it  up  all  night, 
ment  determined  to  repossess  Alabama,  be-  Then  a  siege  was  formally  begun  (March 
ginning  with  a  movement  against  Mobile,  28).  The  Nationals  finally  brought  to 
and  by  other  operations  in  the  interior.  l>ear  upon  the  fort  sixteen  mortars. 
Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  {q.  v.),  com-  twenty  heavy  guns,  and  six  field-pieces, 
manding  the  West  Mississippi  Army,  was  Towards  sunset,  April  8,  Canby  began  a 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedi-  general  assault  by  a  consecutive  fire  from 
tion  against  Mobile,  and  the  co-operating  all  his  heavy  guns,  his  field-pieces,  and  his 
force  was  that  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  the  gunboats.  An  Iowa  regiment,  encoun- 
eminent  cavalry  leader,  under  the  direc-  tering  some  Texas  sharp-shooters,  charged 
tion  of  General  Thomas.  Early  in  1865  upon  and  overpowered  them.  Sweeping 
Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  joined  Canby  at  along  the  rear  of  the  intrenchments,  they 
New  Orleans,  Feb.  21.  That  corps  went  to  captured  300  yards  of  them,  with  350 
Panphin  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  prisoners  and  three  battle-flags.  This  ex- 
Bay,  where  a  siege-train  was  organized,  ploit  made  the  Confederates  evacuate  the 
consisting  of  ten  batteries.  Knipe's  cav-  fort,  and  by  2  a.m.  the  next  day  it  was 
airy,  attached  to  the  corps,  marched  over-  in  possession  of  the  Nationals.  The  gar- 
land from  New  Orleans.  Everything  was  rison,  excepting  600  made  prisoners,  es- 
in  readiness  for  an  attack  on  Mobile  by  caped.  It  had  expected  assistance  from 
the  middle  of  March,  with  from  25,000    Forrest,   but   Wilson   was   keeping    him 
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away.  The  spoils  were  thirty  heavy 
gucB  and  a  lar^e  quantity  of  munitiona 
of  war.  Forts  Hugcr  and  Tracy  were  also 
captured,  April  11.  The  key  to  Mobilo 
was  now  in  the  bands  of  the  Nationals. 
Torppdops  were  fished  up,  and  the  Na- 
tional squudron  approached  the  city.     The 


But  lb*  mnaj  %oiaad  no 
mony  to  llglit^  for , 
Gen.  D.  EL  Matuy,  In  i 
cominaiid  there,  bai  I 
ordered  the  evacuation 
of  the  city;  and  on  tb« 
IHb,  after  einking  two  I 
powerful  rams,  he  flrd  i 
up  the  Alabama  Rifrr 
With  0«000  men  on  gtm- 
boata  and  iTansports. 
On  the  J  2th  Gencnl 
Granger  and  Rear- Ad- 
miral Thatcher  de- 
manded the  enrreDdPT 
of  the  city,  Thijs  was 
formally  done  the  same 
evening  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  on  the 
following  day  Veatch'a 
division  entered  tbc 
city  and  hoisted  the 
National  0&g  on  the 
public  buildings.  Gen- 
erals Granger  and 
Canby  entered  the  city 
soon  afterwards.  A 
large  amount  of  cotton 
and  several  steamboats 
were  burned  by  order 
of  the  military  authorities,  before  the  city 
was  given  up.  The  **  repossession "  of 
Mobile  cost  the  national  government  2,00<> 
men  and  much  treasure.  Sei^cn  vessels  of 
war  had  been  destroyed  by  torpedoes 
During  tliis  campaign  of  about  thre« 
weeks  the  army  and  navy  captured  about 
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army  moved  on  Blakely,  and  on  April  0  5,m)0  men,  nearly  iOO  cannon,  and  a  vast 

the  works  there  were  attacked  And   car-  amount  of  public  property.     The  value  of 

ried.     Meanwhile  the  13th  Coig^pd  htMsn  ammunition  and  commissary  stares  found 

tak^  across   the   bay   to  ft^^B^^  '^  Mobile  was  valued  at  $2,000^000. 


MOBILIAK   HTDIAKS-MOHAWK   INDIANS 

Mobilian,  or  Floridian,  Indians,  a  na-  reservation.     A  clan   known  as   Captain 

tion  composed  of  a  large  number  of  tribes ;  Jack's  band  were  uneasy  and  turbulent, 

ranking  next  to  the  Algonquians  in  the  ex-  Their  tribe  complained  of  them,  and   in 

tent  of  their  domain  and  power  when  Euro-  the  spring  of  1872  they  were  ordered  back 

peans  discovered  them.    They  were  supe-  to  the  Ellamath  reservation.    They  refused 

rior  to  most  of  the  Algonquians  in  the  at-  to  go,  and  late  in  November  (1872)  United 

tainments  which  lead  to  civilization,  and  States  troops  and  citizens  of  Oregon  at- 

they  were  ev^jiently  related  to  the  inhab-  tacked  their  two  camps  on  opposite  sides 

itants  of  Central  and  South  America.    The  of  a  river.    The  people  were  repulsed  with 

domain  of  the  Mobil ians  extended  along  loss,  and  the  united  Modocs,   retreating, 

the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  massacred  some  white  settlers  on  the  way, 

Atlantic   to   the  Mississippi   River,   more  and  took  refuge  in  the  Lava  Beds,  a  vol- 

than  600  miles.     It  stretched  northward  canic  region  difficult  for  a   foe  to  enter 

along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mouth  of  if  moderately  defended.     In  June,   1873, 

the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  up  the  Missis-  General  Wheaton  attempted  to  drive  the 

sippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  Modocs  from  their  stronghold,  but  could 

a  large  portion  of  the  present  cotton-grow-  not  penetrate  within  3  miles  of  them,  after 

ing  States.     A  greater  portion  of  Georgia,  the  loss  of  several  men.     General  Gillem 

the  whole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mis-  made  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

sissippi,  and  parts  of  South  Carolina,  Ten-  dislodge  them.    In  the  mean  time  the  gov- 

nessee,   and   Kentucky   were    included    in  crnment  had  appointed  a  commission  of 

their  territory.     The  nation  was  divided  inquiry,  and  clothed  it  with  power  to  ad- 

iuto  three  g^and  confederacies — ^viz.,  Mus-  just  all  difficulties.     It  met  the  Modocs 

CQghees,  or  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chicka-  in  conference  on  April  11,  1873,  when  the 

saws.     See  these  titles  respectively.  Indians  killed  Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby 

Modoc  Indians,  a  tribe  that  originally  (g.  v.)  and  Dr.  Thomas,  two  of  the  com- 

formed   a   part   of   the   Klamath   nation,  missioners,   and   wounded   Mr.   Meacham, 

Their   name   means   "  enemies,"   and   was  another  commissioner.     After  this  act  of 

given  to  them  by  others.    The  Modocs  were  treachery,  operations  against  the  Modocs 

first  found  on  the  south   shore  of  Lake  were  pressed  with  vigor.    A  long  and  stub- 

Klamath,  in  California,  when  both  sexes  born  resistance  ensued,  but  finally  Captain 

were  clothed  in  skins.    In  their  wars  they  Jack  and  his  band  were  compelled  to  sur- 

held    captives   as    slaves,    and    traded    in  render.    The  chief  and  three  of  his  promi- 

them.     The  early  emigrants  to  California  nent  associates  were  tried  by  a  military 

encountered   them   as   hostiles,   and   they  commission    and    executed    at   Fort   Kla- 

massacred  many  white  people.     In   1852  math,  Oct.  3,  1873.     The  remainder  were 

Ben  Wright,  who  sought  revenge,  invited  placed    on    the    Quapaw    reservation,    in 

a  band  of  Modocs  to  a  peaceful  feast,  when  the  Indian  Territory.    Jack's  band  num- 

he  and  his  men  murdered  forty-one  out  of  bered    148 ;    those    left    at    the    Klamath 

forty-six   Indians   who   were   there.     The  agency,  and  who  took  no  part  in  hostili- 

Modocs   never   forgave   the   outrage,   and  ties,  numbered  about  100. 
war  with  them  was  kept  up  at  intervals       Moflet,  Samuel  Erasmus,  journalist; 

until  1864,  when,  by  a  treaty,  they  ceded  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  5,  1860;  edu- 

their    lands   to    the    United    States,    and  cated    at    the    universities    of    California 

agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation.    The  treaty  and   Columbia.     In    1885    he   became   an 

was  not  ratified  by  the  government  until  editorial   writer;    and   was   connected   at 

1870,  nor  the  reservation  set  apart  until  different   times   with    the   San   Francisco 

1871.  The  Modocs  meanwhile  had  gone  Post,  San  Francisco  Examiner ,  and  the 
upon  the  Klamath  reservation,  but  it  was  New  York  Journal.  His  publications  in- 
80  sterile  that  they  could  not  live  there,  elude  The  Tariff:  What  It  la  and  What  ft 
They  were  cheated  by  the  government  and  Does ;  Chapters  on  Silver;  and  Suggestions 
harassed  by  the  Klamaths,  who  were  an-  on  Government. 

cicntly  their  enemies,  and  some  went  to       Mohawk  Indians,  the  most  celebrated 

another  reservation.     Unfortunately  some  of  the  Five  Nations    (see  Iroquois  Con- 

Klamaths  were  put  with  them,  and  trouble  federacy).     Their  proper  name  was  Ag- 

oontinued,  when  two  Modoc  bands  left  the  megue,  and    they    called    themselves,    as 
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a  tribe,  Sho-))oar£i.    That  animal  was  their  into  the  forest  with  their  women  and  chil- 

Intoinic  hviiiIn)!.     The  nciKhboring  tribes  dren,  and  all  the  invaders  accomplished 

nillfd    thiiii    Muhaquu,   which   name   the  was  to  bum  several  villages  and  mnider 

Kn^flish  pronnuneed  Mohawk.    Champlain  some  sachems. 

nnd  hi!4  followcrn.  French  and  Indians  In  the  spring  of  1667  the  exasperated 
from  ( una(hi.  fought  them  in  northern  Canadians  resolved  to  chastise  them  for 
New  York  in  H»01».  At  Xorman's  Kill,  their  perfidy.  De  Tracy  again  set  out  in 
b<'low  the  site  of  Alliany,  the  Dutch  made  person  at  the  head  of  1,200  white  soldiers 
a  treaty  with  them  in  lOUS,  which  was  and  100  Indian  allies,  passed  down  Lake 
lasting:*  and  the  Kn^rlish,  n1>o,  after  the  Champlain  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  in  Oe- 
conque»t  of  Now  Netherlaml.  grained  their  tober  marched  through  the  Mohawk  eomi- 
friends»hip.  The  French  Jisuits  gained  try,  burning  the  villages  and  setting  up 
many  converU  anion;;  them,  and  three  the  arms  of  France  at  conspicaous  plaeea. 
vinaV<"s  of  lloiuan  Catholici*  on  the  St.  On  his  return  to  Quebec  De  Tracy  sot 
T^iwrence  wore  largely  filled  with  the  ^fo-  back  prisoners  with  terms  of  peace  for  the 
hawks.  Tlioy  servrd  the  Kn^'lish  a^din^t  Mohawks  to  consider.  The  ihiglish,  made 
tlie  (  anadiaiis  in  the  French  and  Indian  anxious  by  these  events,  tried  to  persnade 
War.  and  in  tin*  Revolutionary  War,  in-  the  Mohawks  to  remain  faithful  to  them; 
fliiencod  by  Sir  William  Jr»hnpon  and  his  but  the  latter,  remembering  how  well  the 
brothor-in-law  l^raiit,  they  made  savage  French  could  fight,  and  also  the  fearfnl 
war  on  the  patriots,  causin<:  the  valleys  sight  of  their  burning  Yillagea, 
in  central  New  York  to  be  called  the  women  and  children  hiding  in  the 
''  Dark  and  Hloody  C round/'  After  that  and  their  dead  warriors,  would  not 
strugj^le.  the  ^^reater  portion  of  them  re-  to  the  appeals  of  the  English.  WhiB  tts 
moved  to  Orand  Kivor,  50  or  60  miles  warm  weather  came  deputations  frni  tte 
west  of  the  Nia/jrara  River,  where  they  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  appeared  in  Qnete 
still  are.  Many  of  them  are  Christians,  nnd  promised  submission.  Tlie  Tndi^T 
The  Common  Prayer-l>ook  has  been  trans-  brought  their  families  with  them  to  attest 
la  ted  into  their  Ian<;ua^e,  one  edition  by  their  sincerity,  and  a  treaty  waa  made  by 
Kleazar  Wilt.tams  (7.  r.K  the  "Lost  which  the  Mohawks  promised  allegiance 
Prince."  Tradition  says  that  at  the  for-  to  the  French  monarch.  They  also  con- 
mat  ion  of  the  confederacy  Hiawatha  said,  sented  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the 
"Yon,  the  ^fohawks.  sittini:  under  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  This  treaty  left  the 
shadow  of  the  *  Clreat  Tree/  whofic  roots  whole  northern  frontier  exposed  to  incur- 
sink  deep  into  the  eartli,  and  wliosc  sions  by  the  French  and  Indians, 
branches  spread  over  a  vast  country,  shall  In  1003  Count  Frontenac,  governor  of 
l)e  the  first  nation,  because  you  arc  war-  Canada,  unable  to  effect  a  treaty  of  peace 
like  and  mi^rhty."  The  confederacy  l)eing  with  the  Five  Nations,  meditated  a  blow 
called  "  the  lonjr  house,"  the  Mohawks  on  the  Mohawks.  In  midwinter  he  col- 
were  denominated  the  "eastern  door."  lected  an  army  of  about  700  French  and 
The  Mohawks  in  eastern  Xew  York  Indians,  well  supplied  with  everything  for 
made  frequent  incursions  into  Canada,  a  campaign  at  that  season.  They  left 
Finally,  in  1001,  M.  de  Tracy,  French  Montreal  Jan.  15,  and  after  several  hard- 
viceroy  of  Xew  France,  althou^rh  over  ships  reached  the  Mohawk  Valley  early  in 
seventy  years  of  ape,  led  a  military  expe-  February,  and  captured  three  castles.  At 
dition  against  them.  He  was  accompani<«d  tlie  third  castle  they  found  some  Indians 
by  M.  de  Courcelles.  governor  of  Canada.  enga;jred  in  a  war-dance.  There  a  severe 
A  regiment  had  lately  been  sent  to  Canada  ctmflict  ensued,  in  which  the  French  lost 
from  France.  With  twenty-eight  com-  alnnit  thirty  men.  In  the  expedition  they 
panics  of  foot,  and  all  the  militia  of  the  captured  alxiut  300  Indians  in  the  English 
colony  of  Quebec,  he  marched  700  miloa  interest,  and  were  making  their  way  back 
into  the  Mohnwk  country  in  the  dead  of  to  Canada  when  they  were  pursued  by 
winter,  easily  crossing  the  swamps  and  Colonel  Schuyler  and  several  skirmishes 
streams  on  bridges  of  ice,  and  burrowing  ensued.  In  the  Scarron  (Schroon)  Valley 
in  the  snow  at  night.  The  ^tohawks.  on  the  pursuit  ended.  The  French  bad  de- 
the  approach  of  the  French,  retired  deeper  sired  to  kill  their  prisoners  to  facilitate 
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tbcir  retrcaU  but  their  Indian  allies  would    hawks  chose  a  large  tract  of  I«n(U  eom- 
not   condent.     Of   Ih^e   Schuyler    recapt-    priaiog  200  square  miles  on  the  Uuise  or 
about    fift^.     The    Mohawks    called    Grand  River,  or  6  miles  on  each  side  of 

that  stream  from  its  sourci^  to  ita 
mouth.  It  is  chiefly  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  region.  Of  all  that 
Bj)Iendid  domain,  the  Mohawka 
now  retain  only  a  comparatively 
small  tract  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brantford,  on  the  Grand  River. 
In  1830  they  surrendered  to  the 
government  the  town  -  plot  of 
Urantford,  when  it  was  surveyed 
and  sold  to  actual  settlers.  On 
their  present  reservation  is  a 
ohnrch  built  of  wood  in  1783,  m 
pfnin«  unprelendinjif  structure.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  silver  com* 
ni union  service  which  Queen  Anne 
presented  to  the  Mohawks  in  1712. 
Upon  each  piece  is  ongravrd  the 
royal  amis  of  Eni^liind  nnd  the 
monogram  of  the  Queen,  **  A.  K,*' 
— Anna  Kej^'ina — with  the  follow* 
ing  inscription:  "The  Gift  of  her 
Majesty,  Annc»  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  Fniuce, 
ftud  Ireland,  and  of  her  Planta- 
tions in  Xorth  America,  Queen,  to 
her  Indian  Chapel  of  the  Mo- 
li;i\vk.H." 

Mohawk  Valley,  The.  The 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  River,  ex- 
Oafofial  f«ehtty1er  **  Great  Swift  Hero,"  be*  tending  from  near  the  middle  of  the  State 
CBtnte  of  his  promptness  in  coming  to  their  of  New  York  to  the  HudBon  River,  Is  one 
relirl.  Th«  Mohawks^  discouraged  by  of  the  mont  interesting  historical  regions 
Uietr  heavy  losa,  were  disposed  to  make  a  in  the  republic.  Within  it,  according  to 
trmty  of  p«Bce  with  the  French,  but 
Schuyler  prevented  it, 

Xhi*    -"  v,.,Ti.,rs   of    Canada    during 
fll#      ^  ary     War     promised 

tiKMH*  ^  .  ,..v  IX  Xittions  who  joined 
tb*  Hritifth  in  that  war  that  they 
abouid  be  well  provided  for  at  its 
close.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  (1783> 
no  audi  promtae  waa  kept.  At  thut 
tlmt  the  Hobawks,  with  Brnnt  at 
llMir  hmit  wer^  temf»ararily  rewidintr 
on  tbc  AiZK'rican  nidr  of  thp  Xiufrnm 
RIvrr,  Mow  l^wiAton.  Thi*  Srii^niri 
ftiTerrd  tbeni  a  home  in  thr  ftf^nfucH* 
V-"''*  kt.|  Brant  and  hi*  foHuwerft 
li  d  not  to  reside  within  tb«  Unlt- 

rii  "■     •■'"*    *^    Qoelioc   to   rlatm 

Irr  rn  nd    a    f«jHi1trit*tlt 

of  bi«  iiTij  ruini.ri/,  j^joouaeft.     llic  Mo- 
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tradition,  wan  formed  the  powerful  Iwv 
Qi'uia  roNFEnKRAcr  <«|.  ff.\,  the  niemlMTf 
oC  which  huvc  i)crn  rallrd  "  Tlje  Roman*  of 
tb«    Weateru    World."      Freach    ixiitaioii* 
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aries  spread  through  the  valley  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  religion,  and  100 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  War  it 
was  the  scene  of  sharp  conflicts  between 
the  natives  and  intruding  Europeans. 
Within  its  borders,  before  that  time,  its 
chief  inhabitant  (William  Johnson)  re- 
ceived the  honors  of  knighthood,  and 
ruled  not  only  over  a  vast  private  mano- 
rial domain,  but  also  ovor  Indian  trilies 
of  the  conf«loracy,  as  their  oflieial  sujier- 
intendent.  When  th«  Kevoluticm  broke  out 
his  family  were  the  loaders  of  the  ad- 
herents to  \'..si  crown  in  tlie  northern  re- 
gions of  Xe\.'  York;  and  his  son,  Sir 
John,  wh(^  inherited  his  title  and  his  pos- 
eessioDS,  with  a  large  number  of  Scotch 
retainers  and  other  white  people,  organ- 
ized a  corps  of  loyali.^ts  callotl  **  Johnson 
Greens,"  which,  with  Indians  under 
Brant,  his  kinsman  by  marriage,  carried 
on  a  distressing  warfare  against  the 
patriots.  Later,  the  Erie  Canal,  the  most 
gigantic  single  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment in  the  Unitinl  States,  was  dug  the 
whole  length  of  the  vallry,  and  became 
the  highway  for  a  vast  commerce  between 
the  Western  States  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Mohegan,  or  Mohican,  Indians,  an 
Algonquian  family  found  by  the  Dutch  on 
the  Hudson  Kiver  al)ove  the  Highlands. 
Th(^  name  was  also  given  to  several  inde- 
pendent trilK'S  on  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
c<mntry  lK.'tWfen  the  Lrnni-Lcnapes,  or 
Delawares  (see  Dklawauk  Indians),  and 
the  New  England  Indians.  Of  this  family 
the  Pequods,  wlio  in}ial)ited  eastern  Con- 
necticut, were  the  most  ]M)werful,  and  ex- 
ercised authority  over  thirteen  cantons  on 
I/ong  Island.  They  reerived  tin*  Dutch 
kindly,  and  gave  them  lands  on  which  they 
erected  Fort  (Grange,  now  Albany.  I'liey 
wi'ie  then  at  war  with  tlie  Mohawks,  and 
when  furiously  attacked  by  the  latt«T  tlie 
Alohegans  lied  to  the  valley  of  the  Connect- 
icut, whither  a  part  of  the  nation  had 
gone  before,  and  settled  on  the  Thames. 
This  portion  was  the  Perjuods  (see  PngroD 
I.NDIANS).  A  part  of  them,  led  by  Uncas, 
seceded,  and  these  "rebels"  ai<led  the 
English  in  their  war  with  the  l*e<piods  in 
1037.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  finally  re- 
turned to  th*  '"  '  •  4iid  kept  up  a  omi- 
municatic  mch  in  Canada, 

who  calUi  wives),  which  is 
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the  meaning  of  Mohegan.  When  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  began  their  great  straggle 
for  the  mastery  in  America  (about  1690), 
the  Hudson  Mohegans  made  peace  with 
the  Mohawks  and  joined  the  English,  but 
were  soon  re<luced  to  200  warriors,  and 
the  Connecticut  Mohegans  to  about  150. 
Some  of  the  latter  were  collected  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.:  and  from  1740  to  1744  the 
Moravians  had  a  flourishing  mission  among 
them  at  Shekomeco,  in  Dutchess  county, 
X.  Y.  Some  of  these  went  to  Pennsylvania 
under  the  care  of  the  Moravians.  In  the 
Revolution  they  joined  the  Americans,  and 
were  found  in  the  ranks  at  Bunker  Hill, 
^Vhite  Plains,  and  other  fields.  After  the 
war  some  of  the  Mohegans  emigrated  to 
Oneida,  under  the  Rev.  Samson  Occum,  a 
native  preacher,  and  others,  and  before 
1830  they  had  emigrated  to  Green  Bay, 
\\\s.y  where  they  abandoned  their  tribal 
relations  and  became  citizens.  They  have 
almost  given  up  their  own  language  for 
the  English,  and  are  nearly  extinct.  Those 
who  remained  in  Connecticut  took  up  their 
nl>ode  near  Norwich,  at  a  place  known  as 
Mohegan  Plains,  and  also  near  the  vil- 
la <,'e  of  Kent,  in  western  Connecticut 
At  the  latter  place  they  have  intermin- 
gled with  other  races,  until  now,  among 
less  than  a  hundred,  not  one  of  pure 
blood  remains.  The  last  surviving  Pequod 
of  pure  blood  was  Eunice  Mauwee,  who 
died  near  Kent  in  18G0,  aged  about  100 
years.  The  last  lineal  descendant  of 
I'ncas,  the  "  rebel,"  was  buried  at  Nor- 
wich in  1827.  The  tribe  in  Connecticut  is 
extinct. 

Molino  del  Bey.  See  El  Mouxo  del 
Rkv. 

Molly  Magruires,  The.  There  arc  sev- 
eral stories  related  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  *' Molly  Maguires,"  all 
of  which  seem  to  come  from  one  parent 
tradition.  One  which  has  gsiined  some- 
what ;rcneral  currency  is  that  an  old 
woman  named  Maguire  was  murdered  in 
Ireland,  many  years  ago,  at*  the  hands  of 
a  land  airent,  who.  in  company  with  his 
followers,  seized  on  her  property  for  rent. 
The  s«)ns  of  the  woman  and  their  friends 
formed  a  so«'iety,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
deceased  was  ;riven.  Another  story  runs 
that  the  s«>ci(»ty  was  formed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  old  woman,  Maguire  by  name, 
and  that  the  first  meetings  were  held  at 
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her  bouse.  Still  another  is  to  the  effect  shot"  was  exercising  an  unwholesome  in- 
that  there  was  a  "  sort  of  Amazon  of  that  fluence  in  Schuyler  and  Luzerne  counties, 
name,  who  not  only  planned  deviltry,  but  Both  these  organizations  have  had  laid  at 
also  was  foremost  in  assisting  to  execute  their  doors  crimes  of  various  kinds,  as- 
it."  It  is,  however,  believed  by  many  who  saults,  arson,  and  even  murder.  It  was 
have  given  the  origin  and  history  of  the  in  the  midst  of  such  lawlessness  that  the 
organization  careful  attention  that  the  Molly  Maguires  grew  rapidly,  and  in  such 
best-authenticated  explanation  of  the  name  communities  that  their  deeds  of  darkness 
is  that  the  members  were  stout,  active  and  bloodshed  were  perpetrated.  To  give 
young  men,  dressed -up  in  women's  clothes,  even  a  record  of  the  murders  and  outrages 
with  their  faces  blackened  and  otherwise  they  committed  would  take  a  large  vol- 
disguised,  with  crape  or  fantastic  masks,  ume.  Those  which  are  known  are  num- 
or  with  burnt  cork  about  their  eyes,  mouths,  bered  by  the  hundred,  and  the  unfortunate 
and  cheeks.  In  this  condition  they  would  victims  in  most  cases  were  gentlemen  well 
pounce  upon  process-servers  and  others  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  com- 
engaged  in  the  prosecutions  and  evictions  munity  in  which  they  lived.  However,  in 
of  tenants,  duck  them  in  bog-holes,  beat,  1873,  a  young  detective  named  James 
and  otherwise  misuse  them.  The  custom  McParlan,  attached  to  the  Pinkerton  de- 
of  wearing  women's  clothes  does  not  ap-  tective  agency  of  Chicago,  was  detailed 
pear  to  have  been  observed  in  all  localities,  to  investigate  the  Molly  Maguires,  and 
and  it  is  noticed  that  there  is  no  recorded  learn  their  character  and  purposes.  He 
instance  of  this  disguise  ever  having  been  did  so,  and  the  secrets  of  the  order  were 
resorted  to  in  the  United  States.  To  the  revealed,  the  sanguinary  work  of  its  mem- 
discriminating  reader  it  is  scarcely  neces-  hers  shown  to  the  public,  many  of  its 
sary  to  suggest  that,  whatever  may  have  perpetrators  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
been  the  causes  for  the  organization  of  the  strength  and  terrorism  of  its  lawless  lead- 
Molly  Maguires  in  Ireland,  no  such  reasons  ers  and  tools  broken, 
warranted  their  existence  in  this  country.  Mompesson,  Roger,  jurist;  bom  in 
Here  were  no  oppressive  land  laws,  here  England ;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  vice- 
no  landed  proprietors  who  ground  down  admiralty  for  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
their  struggling  tenants,  here  no  alien  and,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
monopolists  of  the  soil  to  grow  richer  and  and  Pennsylvania  in  April,  1703;  and 
richer  while  the  peasantry  grew  poorer  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  1704.  Though 
and  poorer ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  urged  highly  spoken  of  as  a  man  and  a  lawyer, 
in  extenuation  of  the  offences  of  the  Molly  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Maguires  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  their  Cornbury,  the  governor  of  New  York  and 
wrongs  and  temptations,  their  race  and  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  March,  1715, 
their  history  must  not  bo  confounded  with  some  authorities  say  in  New  Jersey,  others 
the   deeds  of  violence  committed  by  the  in  New  York. 

illegitimate  offspring  of  the  order  which       Monckton,  Robert,  colonial  governor; 

terrorized    whole    counties    in     Pennsyl-  born  in  England;  was  son  of  the  first  Vis- 

vania,  and   left  a  blood-red  trail   behind  count    Galway,    and    began    his    military 

it   in   the   coal   regions   of   the  Keystone  life  in  Flanders  in  1742.    In  1754  he  was 

State.  governor  of  Annapolis  (Port  Royal),  Nova 

When  the  coal-fields  began  to  be  opened  Scotia;   assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the 

up  in  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  large  de-  French  power  in  that  peninsula,  and  was 

mand  for  laborers,  and  many  of  the  best  lieutenant-governor    of    Nova    Scotia    in 

of  the  working-classes  answered  the  call;  1756.     He  commanded  a  battalion  at  the 

but  with  these  were  numbers  of  the  float-  siege  of  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  the  next 

ing,    drifting,    unstable.      In    early    war  year   he  was   second   in   command   under 

times  vague  rumors  were  abroad  that  these  General  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec, 

restless  elements  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  he  acted  as  brigadier-general,  and 

Pottsville   had   crystallized,  and   that  an  was  severely  wounded.     In   1761   he  was 

order  called  the  "Black  Spots"  was  in  made   major-general,   and   the   next  year 

existence  there.     In  1862  it  was  rumored  governor  of  New  York.     He  commanded 

that  a  powerful  society  called  the  "  Buck-  the  expedition  against  Martinique  in  1762; 
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was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1768;  in  America  in  1775,  bat  be  declined  to 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1770,  and  was  draw  his  sword  against  British  subjects, 
offered  the  command  of  the  British  forces   He  died  in  England,  May  3,  1782. 
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Monetary  Beform.  A  national  nione> 
tary  conference,  called  at  the  request  of 
the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  and  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  similar  organ- 
izations in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  January, 
1897.  Nearly  300  delegates  were  pres- 
ent. Among  the  points  made  in  the  ad- 
dresses and  papers  were:  That  the  green- 
backs should  be  retired;  that  national 
banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  notes 
up  to  the  par  value  of  bonds  deposited  to 
secure  their  payment;  that  the  country 
needed  a  stable  tariff,  stable  government, 
and  stable  currency;  that  prosperity 
could  only  be  restored  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  monetary  system;  that 
the  government  should  base  all  its  issues 
on  the  gold  standard  and  replace  all  notes 
by  coin  certificates  protected  by  a  25 
per  cent,  gold  reserve;  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  withdraw  from  the  bank- 
ing business;  that  postal  savings-banks 
should  be  established;  and  that  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  gold  standard,  cancellation  of 
United  States  legal -tender  notes,  and  the 
creation  of  a  safe  and  expansive  cur- 
rency on  the  basis  of  the  plan  followed  in 
Baltimore,  where  there  had  been  no  bank 
failure  in  sixty  years.  Under  a  resolu- 
tion, the  conference  appointed  a  monetary 
commission,  and  charged  it  with  the  duty 
of  making  a  comprehensive  investigation 
of  the  existing  currency  system  with  a 
view  to  urging  a  currency  reform  meas- 
ure on  Congress  at  its  session  of  1897-08. 
The  commission  consisted  of  ex  -  Senator 
Edmunds,  of  Vermont ;  ex  -  Secretary 
Charles  S.  Fairfield,  of  New  York;  C. 
Stuart  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia;  John 
W.  Fries,  of  North  Carolina;  T.  G.  Bush, 
of  Alabama;  G.  E.  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis; 
W.  B.  Dean,  of  St.  Paul ;  Prof.  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  of  Chicago;  L.  A.  Garnett,  of 
San  Francisco;  Stuyvesant  Fish,  of  New 
York;  H.  IT.  Ilanna,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Indiana.  At  a  session 
of   the   commission,  President 
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lidmunds  announced  the  following  com- 
mittees: On  Metallic  Currency — C.  Stuart 
Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Louis  A.  Gar- 
rett, of  California;  and  J.  Laurence 
laughlin,  of  Illinois.  On  Demand  Obli- 
gations of  the  Government  —  Robert  S. 
Taylor,  of  Indiana;  Stuyvesant  Fish,  of 
New  York;  J.  W.  Fries,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  George  Edmunds,  of  Vermont. 
On  the  Banking  System — Charles  S.  Fair- 
child,  of  New  York;  T.  G.  Bush,  of  Ala- 
bama; W.  B.  Dean,  of  Minnesota,  and 
George  E.  Leighton,  of  Missouri. 

In  January,  1898,  a  second  conference 
was  held  in  Indianapolis,  during  which 
the  report  of  the  commission  was  unan- 
imously adopted.  The  report,  after  recit- 
ing the  facts  as  to  the  currency,  the  de- 
mand obligations  of  the  govemment,  and 
the  banking  system,  gave  the  following 
plan  of  currency  reform: 

I. — METALLIC    CUBBENCY    AND    DElCAin>   OB- 
LIGATIONS. 

1.  The  existing  gold  standard  shall  be 
maintained;  and  to  this  end  the  standard 
unit  of  value  shall  continue,  as  now,  to 
consist  of  25.8  grains  of  gold,  nine-tentlis 
fine,  or  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  as  now 
rcj)resented  by  the  one-tenth  part  of  the 
engle.  All  obligations  for  the  payment  of 
money  shall  be  performed  in  conformity 
to  the  standard  aforesaid;  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
present  legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  United  States  or  of  their 
paper  currency  having  the  quality  of  legal 
tender.  All  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  money  now  ex- 
isting, or  hereafter  entered  into,  shall, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  be 
deemed,  and  held,  to  be  payable  in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
the  standard  aforesaid. 

2.  There  shall  continue  to  be  free  coin- 
age of  gold  into  coins  of  the  denominar 
tions,  weights,  fineness,  and  legal-tender 
quality  prescribed  by  existing  laws. 
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3.  No  silver  dollars  shall  be  hereafter  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  both  the 
coined.  United   States  notes  and  treasury  notes 

4.  Silver  coins  of  denominations  less  issued  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890, 
than  $1  shall  be  coined  upon  government  outstanding,  and  a  further  sum  in  gold 
account,  of  the  denominations,  weight,  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
fineness,  and  legal  -  tender  quality  pre-  amount  of  the '  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
scribed   by  existing  laws.  This  reserve  shall  be  held  as  a  common 

5.  Minor  coins  shall  continue  to  be  fund,  and  used  solely  for  the  redemption 
coined  upon  government  account,  of  the  of  such  notes  and  in  exchange  for  such 
denominations,  weight,  fineness,  and  legal-  notes,  and  for  silver  and  subsidiary  and 


tender  quality  prescribed  by  existing  laws. 

6.  Subsidiary  and  minor  coins  shall  be 
issued  and  exchanged  as  prescribed  by  ex- 
isting laws,  except  as  hereinafter  other- 
wise provided. 

7.  There  shall  be  created  a  separate  di- 


minor  coins. 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the  gold 
reserve  in  the  division  of  issue  and  re- 
demption at  such  sum  as  shall  secure  ths 
certain  and  immediate  resumption  of  all 


vision  in  the  Treasury  Department,  to  be  notes   and    silver   dollars   presented,   and 

known  as  the  Division  of  Issue  and  He-  the  ])reservation  of  public  confidence;  and 

demption,  under  the  charge  of  an  assist-  for   this   purpose  he  shall   from   time  to 

ant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  time  as  needed  transfer  from  the  general 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  fund  of  the  treasury  to  the  division  of 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  issue  and  redemption  any  surplus  revenue 

ate.  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  in  addi- 

8.  To  this  division  shall  be  committed  tion  thereto  he  shall  be  authorized  to 
all  functions  of  the  Treasury  Department  issue  and  sell,  whenever  it  is,  in  his 
pertaining  to  the  issue  and  redemption  judgment,  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
of  notes  or  certificates,  and  to  the  ex-  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  inter- 
change of  coins,  and  this  division  shall  est  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  running 
have  the  custody  of  the  guarantee  and  re-  tw^enty  years,  but  redeemable  in  gold  coin, 
demption  funds  of  the  national  banks,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States,  after 
and  shall  conduct  all  the  operations  of  one  year;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  such 
redeeming  national  bank  notes,  as  pre-  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  division  of 
scribed  by  law,  and  to  this  division  shall  issue  and  redemption  for  the  purposes 
be  transferred  all  gold  coin  held  against  aforesaid. 

outstanding  gold  certificates,  all  United  11.  To  provide  for  any  temporary  de- 
States  notes  held  against  outstanding  cur-  ficiency  which  may  at  any  time  exist  in 
rency  certificates,  all  silver  dollars  held  the  fiscal  department  of  the  treasury  of 
against  outstanding  silver  certificates,  and  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
all  silver  dollars  and  silver  bullion  held  Treasury  shall  be  authorized,  at  his  dis- 
against  outstanding  treasury  notes  of  cretion,  to  issue  certificates  of  indebted- 
1890,  and  all  subsidiary  and  minor  coins  ncss  of  the  United  States,  payable  in 
needed  for  the  issue  and  exchange  of  such  from  one  to  five  years  after  their  date, 
coins,  and  the  funds  deposited  with  the  to  the  bearer,  of  the  denominations  of  $50, 
treasury  for  the  liquidation  of  national  or  multiples  thereof,  with  interest  at  a 
bank  notes.  All  accounts  relating  to  the  rate  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  per  an- 
business  of  this  division  shall  be  kept  en-  num,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
tirely  apart  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  for  lawful  money  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
fiscal  departments  of  the  treasury,  and  ment,  and  at  the  sub-treasuries  and  des- 
the  accounts  relating  to  the  national  banks  ignated  depositories  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  all  and  at  such  post-offices  as  he  may  select. 
other  accounts.  -And  such  certificates  shall  have  the  like 

9.  A  reserve  shall  be  established  in  this  privileges  and  exemptions  provided  in  the 
division  by  the  transfer  to  it  by  the  treas-  act    to    authorise    the    refunding    of    the 
nrer  of  the  United  States  from  the  gen-  national  debt,  approved  July  14,  1870. 
end  funds  of  the  treasury  of  an  amount  of        12.  Whenever  money  is  to  be  borrowed 
gold  in  coin  and  bullion  equal  to  25  per  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  the 
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Secretary  of  t)io  Treasury  Rhall  be  author-  for   gold    coin,   United    States   notes,  or 

izod,  instead  of  issuini^  the  uHual  forms  of  treasury  notes. 

engraved  iKinds.  upon  receiving  lawful  (g)  Pay  out  United  States  notes  or 
money  of  the  Unittni  States  in  sums  of  treasury  notes,  not  subject  to  immediate 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  in  any  sin-  cancellation,  in  exchange  for  gold  coin, 
gle  payment,  to  cause  a  record  of  all  such  (h)  Pay  out  and  redeem  subsidiary  and 
payments  to  b<>  made  in  books  to  be  kept  minor  coins  as  provided  by  existing  laws, 
for  that  purpose  in  Washington,  and  there-  (i)  Pay  out  United  States  notes  in  ex- 
after,  from  time  to  time,  to  pay  to  those  change  for  currency  certificates, 
so  registered  on  such  books  interest  not  li.  United  States  notes  or  treasury 
exceeding  3  per  cent,  per  annum  in  gold  notes  once  redeemed  shall  not  be  paid 
coin  on  the  amount  with  which  they  shall  out  again  except  for  gold,  unless  there 
severally  stand  credite<l  on  such  books,  shall  be  an  accumulation  of  such  notes 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  dates  in  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption 
as  if  they  were  the  holders  and  owmTS  of  which  cannot  then  be  cancelled  under  the 
registered  iKinds  of  the  ITnited  States;  and  i)rovision8  of  the  act,  in  which  case  the 
he  shall  also  pay  to  those  so  registeretl  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  au- 
the  principal  sum  originally  dei>osited.  in  thority,  if,  in  his  judgment,  that  course 
gold  coin,  at  the  date  of  maturity  of  such  is  necessary  for  the  public  welfare,  to 
inscribed  loans.  Suitable  arrangements  invest  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof 
shall  be  made  at  each  and  every  money-  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  for  the  ben- 
order  post-ofllee  in  the  United  States  for  efit  of  the  redemption  fund,  such  bonds 
receiving  such  payments  into  the  treas-  to  be  held  in  the  division  of  issue  and  re- 
ury  on  like  terms,  as  well  as  for  the  trans-  demption,  subject  to  sale  at  the  discre- 
fer,  on  propiT  identification,  of  any  in-  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
ficription  on  the  book^  in  Washington,  or  the  benefit  of  the  division  of  issue  and  re- 
of  any  part  thereof  not  less  than  fifty  demption,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose, 
dollars  ($50).  No  interest  shall  accrue  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
or  be  paid  on  ins»criptions  which  shall  be  authorized  to  sell  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  reduced  below  fifty  dollars  in  his  discretion,  any  silver  bullion  in  the 
($50).  No  charge  of  any  kind  shall  be  division  of  issue  and  redemption;  and  the 
made  by  any  department  or  officer  of  the  proceeds  in  gold  of  such  sales  shall  be 
government  for  any  service  in  connec-  placed  to  the  account  of  the  gold  reserve 
tion  with  the  receipt  or  transmission  of  in  the  division  of  issue  and  redemption, 
the  lawful  money,  nor  in  the  transfer  of  IC.  The  gold  certificates  and  the  cur- 
inscriptions  on  the  books  at  Washing-  rency  certificates  shall,  whenever  present- 
ton,  od  and  paid  or  received  in  the  treasury, 

13.  The  division  of  issue  and  redemp-  be  retired  and  not  reissued, 
tion  shall  on  demand  at  Washington,  and        17.  No  United  States  note  or  treasurT 

at  such  sub-treasuries  of  the  United  States  note  of  1800  of  a  denomination  less  than 

as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  $10  shall  hereafter  be  issued;   and  silver 

time  to  time  designate:  certificates    shall    hereafter    be   issued  or 

(a)  Pay  out  gold  coin  for  gold  certifi-  }>aid  out  only  in  denominations  of  $1.  $2, 
cates.  and  $5  against  silver  dollars  held  by  or 

(b)  Pay  out   gold   coin    in   redemption  deposited  in  the  treasury. 

of  United  States  notes  or  treasury  notes        18.  The    assistant   treasurer    in    charge 

of  1800.  of  the  division   of   issue  and   redemption 

(c)  Pay  out  silver  dollars  for  silver  shall,  on  demand,  pay  in  gold  coin  all 
certificates  of  any  denomination.  United    States   notes   and   treasury  notes 

(d)  Issue  silver  certificates  of  denomi-  presented  for  payment,  and  as  paid  cancel 
nations  of  $1,  $2,  and  $5  in  exchange  for  the  same  up  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.- 
silver  dollars,  and  silver  certificates  in  000.  After  that  amount  shall  have  been 
denominations  above  $5.  paid   and   cancelled,   he  shall   then,  from 

(e)  Pay  out  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  time  to  time,  cancel  such  further  amonnti 
silver  dollars.  of  notes  so  paid  as  shall  equal,  but  not  ex- 

(f)  Pay  out  silver  dollars  in  exchange  ceed,  the  increase  of  national  bank  notei 
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issued    subsequent    to    the    taking    effect  whole  of  its  capital   being  unimpaired), 

of  the  proposed  act.  the  notes  issued  by  it  shall  not  exceed  the 

19.  If  at  the  end  of  five  years  next  value  of  United  States  bonds,  to  be  fixed 
after  the  taking  effect  of  the  proposed  as  hereinafter  provided,  deposited  with 
act  any  United  States  notes  or  treasury  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The 
notes  shall  be  outstanding,  a  sum  not  ex-  additional  notes  authorized  may  be  issued 
ceeding  one -fifth  of  such  outstanding  without  further  deposit  of  bonds, 
amount  shall  be  retired,  and  cancelled  each  Beginning  five  years  after  the  passage 
year  thereafter;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  of  the  proposed  act,  the  amount  of  bonds 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  proposed  act  required  to  be  deposited  before  issuing 
the  United  States  notes  and  treasury  notes  notes  in  excess  thereof  shall  be  reduced 
then  outstanding  shall  cease  to  be  legal  each  year  by  one-fifth  of  the>2i  per  cent, 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  ex-  of  capital  herein  provided  for,  and  there- 
cept  for  dues  to  the  United  States.  after  any  bank  may  at  any  time  withdraw 

20.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  any  bonds  deposited  in  excess  of  the  re- 
in  his   discretion,  transfer   from   surplus  quirements  hereof. 

revenue  in  the  general  treasury  to  the  di-  24.  Every  national  bank  shall  pay  a  tax 
vision  of  issue  and  redemption  any  Unit-  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  pay- 
ed States  notes  or  treasury  notes  which  able  monthly  upon  the  amount  of  its  notes 
on  such  transfer  could  then  lawfully  be  outstanding  in  excess  of  60  per  cent.,  and 
cancelled  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  not  in  excess  of  80  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 
posed  act  if  they  had  been  redeemed  on  and  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
presentation;  and  when  so  transferred  the  annum  payable  monthly  upon  the  amount 
same  shall  be  cancelled.  The  Secretary  of  its  notes  outstanding  in  excess  of  80 
of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  when-  per  cent,  of  its  capital, 
ever  there  may  be  United  States  notes  25.  Any  bank  may  deposit  any  lawful 
or  treasury  notes  in  the  general  treas-  money  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
ury,  which  are  not  available  as  surplus  States  for  the  retirement  of  any  of  its 
revenue,  and  which,  upon  transfer  to  the  notes;  and  every  such  deposit  shall  be 
division  of  issue  and  redemption,  could  treated  as  a  reduction  of  its  outstanding 
then  lawfully  be  cancelled  under  the  pro-  notes  to  that  extent;  and  the  tax  above 
visions  of  the  act,  may  exchange  such  provided  for  shall  cease  as  of  the  Ist  of 
notes  with  the  division  of  issue  and  re-  the  following  month  on  an  equal  amount 
demption  for  gold  coin,  and  such  notes  of  its  notes, 
shall  thereupon  be  cancelled.  26.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 

21.  All  vested  rights  of  property  or  con-  annually  fix  the  value  of  each  series  of 
tract,  and  all  penalties  incurred  before  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  rate 
the  taking  effect  of  the  proposed  act  or  of  interest  exceeding  3  per  cent,  as  equal- 
any  part  of  it,  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  ized  upon  the  rate  of  interest  of  3  per 
passage  thereof,  and  all  provisions  of  law  cent,  per  annum,  and  such  valuation  as 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions  fixed  by  the  Secretary  on  this  basis  shall 
of  the  proposed  act  should  be  repealed.  be  the  valuation  at  which  the  bonds  will 

be  receivable  upon  deposit.     Bonds  paya- 

n.— BANKINO  SYSTEM.  ^i^  at  the  option  of  the  government  shall 

22.  The  total  issues  of  any  national  bank  be  receivable  at  95  per  cent,  of  their  then 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  its  paid-  market  value  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
up  and  unimpaired  capital,  exclusive  of  tary  of  the  Treasury.  If  any  bonds  shall 
80  much  thereof  as  is  invested  in  real  es-  be  issued  hereafter  payable  at  date  named 
tate.  All  such  notes  shall  be  of  uniform  and  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  or  less, 
design  and  quality,  and  shall  be  made  a  they  shall  be  receivable  at  par. 

first  lien  upon  all  the  assets  of  the  issuing  27.  The  comptroller  of  the  currency  shall 

bank,  including  the  personal  liability  of  from  time  to  time,  as  called  for,  issue  to 

the  stockholders.    No  such  notes  shall  be  any  bank  the  capital  of  which  is  full  paid 

0f  less  denomination  than  $10.  and  unimpaired  any  of  the  notes  herein 

23.  Up  to  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  elsewhere  provided  for,  on  the  payment 
COit  d  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  (the  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
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gold  coin,  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  notes  thus  called  for,  wliich  payments 
sLall  go  into  the  common  guarantee  fund, 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  notes  of 
any  defaulted  national  bank.  Upon  the 
failure  of  any  bank  to  redeem  its  notes, 
they  shall  be  paid  from  the  said  guarantee 
fund,  and  forthwith  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  to  collect  from  the  assets  of  the 
bank  and  from  the  stockholders  thereof, 
if  necessary,  a  sum  sufficient  to  repay  to 
said  guarantee  fund  the  amount  thereof 
that  shall  have  been  used  to  redeem  said 
notes;  and  also  such  further  sums  as 
shall  be  adequate  to  the  redemption  of  all 
the  unpaid  notes  of  said  banks  outstand- 
ing. 

28.  Persons  who,  having  been  stockhold- 
ers of  the  bank,  have  transferred  their 
shares,  or  any  of  them,  to  others,  or  regis- 
tered the  transfer  thereof  within  sixty 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  sus- 
pension of  payment  by  the  bank,  shall  be 
liable  to  all  calls  on  the  shares  held  or 
subscribed  for  by  them,  as  if  they  held 
such  shares  at  the  time  of  suspension  of 
payment,  saving  their  recourse  against 
those  by  whom  such  shares  were  then 
actually  held.  So  long  as  any  obligation 
of  the  bank  shall  remain  unsatisfied,  the 
liability  of  each  stockholder  shall  extend 
to,  but  not  exceed  in  the  whole,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  par  of  his  stock. 

29.  If  the  said  guarantee  fund  of  5  per 
cent,  of  all  the  notes  outstanding  shall  be- 
come impaired  by  reason  of  payment  made 
to  redeem  the  said  notes  as  herein  pro- 
vided, the  comptroller  of  the  currency  shall 
make  an  assessment  upon  all  the  banks  in 
proportion  to  their  notes  then  outstanding 
sufficient  to  make  said  funds  equal  to  5 
per  cent,  of  said  outstanding  notes. 

Any  bank  may  deposit  any  lawful  money 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
for  the  retirement  of  any  of  its  notes,  or 
return  its  own  notes  for  cancellation, 
whereupon  the  comptroller  shall  direct  the 
repayment  to  such  bank  of  whatever  sum 
may  be  the  unimpaired  portign  of  said 
bank*s  contribution  to  the  guarantee  fund 
on  account  of  said  notes. 

Any  portion  of  the  guarantee  fund  may 
be  invested  in  United  States  bonds  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  taxes  on   '  '  provided  for  in 
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paragraph  24,  as  well  as  the  interest 
accruing  from  investment  of  any  part 
of  the  guarantee  fund,  shall  be  held  in 
the  division  of  issue  and  redemption  in 
gold  coin  or  in  United  States  bonds,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  shall  be  a  fund  supple- 
mentary and  in  addition  to  the  guarantee 
fund  to  be  used  in  case  said  guarantee 
fund  shall  ever  become  insufficient  to  re- 
deem any  bank  notes  issued  hereunder, 
and  it  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  assessments 
necessary  to  replenish  said  guarantee  fund 
or  in  payments  to  banks  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  guarantee  fund. 

30.  The  present  system  of  national  bank- 
note redemption  should  be  continued,  with 
a  constantly  maintained  redemption  fund 
of  5  per  cent,  in  gold  coin,  and  with 
powxr  conferred  on  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  establish  addi- 
tional redemption  agencies  at  any  or  all 
of  the  sub-treasuries  of  the  United  States, 
as  he  may  determine. 

31.  So  much  of  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  as  require  each  national  bank  to 
receive  at  par  in  payment  of  debts  to  it 
the  notes  of  other  national  banks,  and 
making  such  notes  receivable  at  par  in 
payment  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States 
except  duties  on  imports,  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  notes  issued  under  the 
proposed  plan. 

32.  National  banks  shall  hold  reserves 
in  lawful  money  against  their  deposits 
of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  15  per 
cent,  for  the  respective  classes,  as  now 
provided  by  law,  at  least  one-fourth  of 
which  reserve  shall  be  in  coin,  and  held 
in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  Neither  the 
5  per  cent,  redemption  fund  nor  the  5 
per  cent,  guarantee  fund  shall  be  count- 
ed as  part  of  the  reserve  required.  No 
bank  shall  count  or  report  any  of  its 
own  notes  as  a  part  of  its  cash  or  cash 
assets  on  hand. 

33.  Permit  the  organization  of  national 
banks  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  ii 
places  of  4.000  population  or  less. 

34.  Provision  should  be  made  wherdif 
branch  banks  may  be  established,  witk 
the  consent  of  the  comptroller  of  the  eat' 
rency  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 
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35.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  treasury  in  connection  with 
the  national-bank  system,  a  tax  of  one> 
eighth  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  its 
fi*anchise,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of 
its  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits, 
shall  be  imposed  upon  each  bank. 

36.  To  so  amend  existing  laws  as  to 
provide: 

(a)  For  more  frequent  and  thorough 
examinations  of  banks. 

(b)  For  fixed  salaries  for  bank  ex- 
aminers. 

(c)  To  provide  for  rotation  of  exam- 
iners. 

(d)  For  public  reports,  regular  or  spe- 
cial, at  the  call  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency. 

(e)  To  make  it  penal  for  any  bank  to 
loan  money,  or  grant  any  gratuity,  to  an 
examiner  of  that  bank,  and  penal  for 
such  examiner  to  receive  it. 

37.  Any  national  banking  association 
heretofore  organized  may  at  any  time 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  act,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  be  granted, 
as  herein  provided,  all  the  rights,  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities,  of  natural 
banking  associations  organized  hereunder: 
Provided,  that  such  action  on  the  part 
of  such  associations  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  consent  in  writing  of  shareholders 
owning  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  association. 

38.  Any  national  banking  association 
now  organized  which  shall  not,  within  one 
year  after  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
act,  become  a  national  banking  asso- 
ciation under  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
slated,  and  which  shall  not  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  the  sums  hereinbefore  provided  for 
the  redemption  and  guarantee  of  the  cir- 
culating notes,  or  which  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  any  other  provision  of  the  proposed 
act,  shall  be  dissolved,  but  such  dissolu- 
tion shall  not  take  away  or  impair  any 
remedy  against  such  corporation,  its  stock* 
holders  or  officers,  for  any  liability  or  pen- 
alty which  shall  have  been  previously  in- 
curred. 

39.  Any  bank  or  banking  association 
incorporated  by  special  law  of  any  State, 
or  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  any 
State,  and  having  a  paid-up  and  unim- 
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paired  capital  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
become  a  national  banking  association  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act, 
may,  by  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
shareholders  owning  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  bank 
or  banking  association,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
become  a  national  bank  under  this  system, 
under  its  former  name  or  by  any  name 
approved  by  the  comptroller.  The  directors 
thereof  may  continue  to  be  the  directors 
of  the  association  so  organized  until  oth- 
ers are  elected  or  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  .When  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  has  given  to 
such  bank  or  banking  association  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  provisions  of  this  act  have 
been  complied  with,  such  bank  or  banking 
association,  and  all  its  stockholders,  offi- 
cers, and  employes  shall  have  the  same 
powers  and  privileges,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  duties,  liabilities,  and  regula- 
tions, in  all  respects,  as  shall  have  been 
prescribed  for  associations  originally  or- 
ganized as  national  banking  associations 
under  the  proposed  act. 

At  the  adjourned  session  of  the  confer- 
ence in  Indianapolis,  in  1898,  after  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  was  adopted,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  commission,  consisting  of 
ex-Senator  Edmunds,  ex-Secretary  Fair- 
child,  and  G.  Stuart  Patterson,  prepared  a 
bill  for  introduction  in  Congress,  based  on 
the  conclusions  of  the  commission.  This 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Overstreet, 
of  Indiana,  on  Dec.  4,  1899.  On  Dec.  18, 
following,  the  measure  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  190  yeas  to  150  nays. 
On  Dec.  9  the  bill  was  laid  before  the 
Senate,  referred  to  the  committee  on 
finance,  and,  after  being  considerably 
amended,  was  passed  on  Feb,  16,  1900,  by 
a  vote  of  49  yeas  to  46  nays.  The  House 
refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, whereupon  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  appointed,  which  agreed  upon 
a  substitute,  and  its  report  was  adopted, 
March  13,  1900,  and  received  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  on  the  following  day. 

The  provisions  of  the  measure  as  finally 
adopted  are  as  follows: 

That  the  dollar  consisting  of  25.8  grains 
of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  as  established  by 
Section  3,511  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
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the  United  States,  shall  be  the  standard 
unit  of  value,  and  all  forms  of  money 
issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  maintained  at  a  parity  of  value  with 
this  standard,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain 
such  parity. 

Sec.  2.  That  United  States  notes,  and 
treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890,  when  presented  to  the 
treasury  for  redemption,  shall  be  fixed  in 
the  first  Rci'tion  of  this  act,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  prompt  and  certain  redemp- 
tion of  such  notes  as  herein  provided  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  set  apart  in  the  treasury  a 
reserve  fund  of  $150,fK)0,000  in  gold  coin 
and  bullion,  which  fund  shall  be  used  for 
such  redemption  purposes  only,  and  when- 
ever and  as  often  as  any  of  said  notes 
shall  be  redeemed  from  said  fund  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  use  said  notes  so  redeemed  to  re- 
store and  maintain  such  reserve  fund  in 
the  manner  following,  to  wit:  First,  by 
exchanging  the  notes  so  redeemed  for  any 
gold  coin  in  the  general  fund  of  the  treas- 
ury; second,  by  accepting  deposits  of  gold 
coin  at  the  treasury  or  at  any  sub- treas- 
ury in  exchange  for  the  United  States 
notes  so  redeemed;  third,  by  procuring 
gold  coin  by  the  use  of  said  notes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  jirovisions  of  Secticm 
3,700  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  unable  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
gold  coin  in  the  reserve  fund  by  the  fore- 
going methods,  and  the  amount  of  such 
gold  coin  and  bullion  in  said  fund  shall  at 
any  time  fall  below  $100,000,000,  then  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  restore  the  same  to 
the  maximum  sum  of  $150,000,000  by  bor- 
rowing money  on  the  cre<lit  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  debt  thus  incurred  to 
issue  and  sell  coupon  or  registered  1)onds 
of  the  United  States,  in  such  form  as  he 
may  prescribe,  in  denominations  of  $50  or 
any  multiple  thereof,  hearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly,  such  bonds  to 
be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States  after  one  year  from  the  date  of 
their  issue,  and  to  be  payable,  principal 
and  interest,  in  gold  ooin  of  Uie  present 
standard  valiie^  and  to  be  exempt  from 
the  paymeiit  ^  *n  tUM  or  dntiea  of  the 


United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  in 
any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or 
local  authority;  and  the  gold  coin  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  said  bonds  shall 
first  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  treasury  and  then  exchanged,  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  provided,  for  an 
equal  amount  of  the  notes  redeemed  and 
held  for  exchange,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may,  in  his  discretion,  use  said 
notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  or  to  purchase 
or  redeem  any  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
or  for  any  other  lawful  purpose  the  public 
interests  may  require,  except  that  they 
shall  not  be  used  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
the  current  revenues.  That  United  States 
notes  when  redeemed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
issued, but  shall  be  held  in  the  reserve 
fund  until  exchanged  for  gold,  as  herein 
provided ;  and  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  reserve  fund,  together  with  the  redeem- 
ed notes  held  for  use  as  provided  in  this 
section,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum sum  of  $150,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  legal- 
tender  quality  as  now  provided  by  law  of 
the  silver  dollar,  or  of  any  other  money 
coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  be  established  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  a  part  of  the 
office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  divisions  to  be  designated  and 
known  as  the  division  of  issue  and  the 
division  of  redemption,  to  which  shall  be 
assigned,  respectively,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
apj)rove,  all  records  and  acoounts  relating 
to  the  issue  and  redemption  of  United 
States  notes,  gold  certificates,  silver  cer- 
titicates,  and  currency  certificates.  There 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  accounts  of 
the  general  fund  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  taken  up  on  the  books 
of  said  divisions,  respectively,  accounts 
relating  to  the  reserve  fund  for  the  re- 
demption of  United  States  notes  and 
treasury  notes,  the  gold  coin  held  against 
outstanding  gold  certificates,  the  United 
States  notes  held  against  outstanding  cur 
rency  certificates,  and  the  silver  dollars 
held  against  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
cates, and  each  of  the  funds  represented 
by  these  accounts  shall  be  used  for  the  re 
dcmption  of  the  notes  and  certificatefl  for 
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which  they  are  respectively  pledged,  and  Sec.    7.    That   hereafter   silver   certifi- 

shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  the  cates  shall  be  issued  only  of  denomina- 

same  being  held  as  trust  funds.  tions  of  $10  and  under,  except  that  not 

Seo.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  10  per  cent 

Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    as    fast    as  of  the  total  volume  of  said  certificates,  in 

standard  silver  dollars  are  coined  under  the   discretion   of   the   Secretary   of   the 

the    provisions   of   the   acts   of   July    14,  Treasury,  may  be  issued  in  denominations 

1890,  and  June  13,  1898,  from  bullion  pur-  of  $20,  $50,  and  $100;  and  silver  certifi- 

chased  under  the  act  of  July   14,   1890,  cates  of  higher  denominations  than  $10, 

to  retire  and  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  except   as   herein    provided,   shall,   when- 

treasury  notes  whenever  received  into  the  ever  received  at  the  treasury  or  redeemed, 

treasury,   either   by   exchange   in   accord-  be  retired  and  cancelled,  and  certificates 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  in  of  denominations  of  $10  or  less  shall  be 

the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  upon  substituted  therefor,  and  after  such  sub- 

the  cancellation  of  treasury  notes  silver  stitution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  like  vol- 

certificates  shall  be  issued  against  the  sil-  ume  of  United  States  notes  of  less  denomi- 

ver  dollars  so  coined.  nation  than  $10  shall  from  time  to  time 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  be  retired  and  cancelled,  and  notes  of  de- 
ury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  nominations  of  $10  and  upward  shall  be 
receive  deposits  of  gold  coin  with  the  reissued  in  substitution  therefor,  with 
treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  like  qualities  and  restrictions  as  those  re- 
United  States  in  sums  of  not  less  than  tired  and  cancelled. 

$20,  and  to  issue  gold  certificates  there-  Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ior  in  denominations  olnot  less  than  $20,  ury  is  hereby  authorized  to  use,  at  his 
and  the  coin  so  deposited  shall  be  retained  discretion,  any  silver  bullion  in  the  treas- 
in  the  treasury  and  held  for  the  payment  ury  of  the  United  States  purchased  under 
of  such  certificates  on  demand,  and  used  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  for  coinage  into 
for  no  other  purpose.  Such  certificates  such  denominations  of  subsidiary  silver 
shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  coin  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  pub- 
all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  lie  requirements  for  such  coin:  Provided, 
be  reissued,  and  when  held  by  any  na-  that  the  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coin 
tional  banking  association  may  be  counted  outstanding  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
as  part  of  its  lawful  reserve:  Provided,  in  the  aggregate  $100,000,000.  Whenever 
that  whenever  and  so  long  as  the  gold  any  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the 
coin  held  in  the  reserve  fund  in  the  treas-  act  of  July  14,  1890,  shall  be  used  in  the 
ury  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  coin,  an 
notes  and  treasury  notes  shall  fall  and  amount  of  treasury  notes  issued  under 
remain  below  $100,000,000,  the  authority  said  act  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  bullion 
to  issue  certificates,  as  herein  provided,  contained  in  such  coin  shall  be  cancelled 
shall  be  suspended:  And  provided  further,  and  not  reissued. 

that,  whenever  and  so  long  as  the  aggre-  Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
gate  amount  of  United  States  notes  and  ury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
silver  certificates  in  the  general  fund  of  cause  all  worn  and  uncurrent  subsidiary 
the  treasury  shall  exceed  $60,000,000  the  silver,  coin  of  the  United  States  now  in 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  dis-  the  treasury,  and  hereafter  received,  to  be 
cretion,  suspend  the  issue  of  the  certifi- ,  rccoined,  and  to  reimburse  the  treasurer 
cates  herein  provided  for:  And  provided  of  the  United  States  for  the  difference  be- 
further,  that  of  the  amount  of  such  out-  tween  the  nominal  or  face  value  of  such 
standing  certificates  one-fourth  at  least  coin  and  the  amount  the  same  will  pro- 
shall  be  in  denominations  of  $50  or  less:  diice  in  new  coin  from  any  moneys  in  the 
And  provided  further,  that  the  Secrc-  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
tary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in  his  discre-  Sec.  10.  That  Section  5,138  of  the  Re- 
tion,  issue  such  certificates  in  dcnomina-  vised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
tions  of  $10,000,  payable  to  order.     And  read  as  follows: 

Section  5,193  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  "  Sec.  5,138.  No  association  shall  be  or- 

the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed.  ganized  with  a  less  capital  than  $100,000 
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except  that  banks  with  a  capital  of  not  and  they  shall  be  numbered  consecutively 
less  than  $50,000  may,  with  the  approval  in  the  order  of  their  issue,  and  when  pay- 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  or-  nient  is  made  the  last  number  issued  shall 
ganized  in  any  place  the  population  of  be  first  paid,  and  this  order  shall  be  fol- 
which  does  not  exceed  6,000  inhabitants,  lowed  until  all  the  bonds  are  paid,  and 
and  except  that  banks  with  a  capital  of  whenever  any  of  the  outstanding  bonds 
not  less  than  $25,000  may,  with  the  sane-  are  called  for  payment  interest  thereon 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  shall  cease  three  months  after  such  call; 
organized  in  any  place  the  population  of  und  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
which  does  not  exceed  3,000  inhabitants,  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
No  association  shall  be  organized  in  a  city  appropriated,  to  effect  the  exchanges  of 
the  population  of  which  exceeds  50,00  per-  bonds  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  sum  not 
sons  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $200,000."  exceeding  one-fifteenth  of  1  per  cent,  of 
Sec,  11.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  the  face  value  of  said  bonds,  to  pay  the 
Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  expense  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  same 
at  the  treasury  any  of  the  outstanding  and  other  expenses  incident  thereto, 
bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  inter-  Sec.  12.  That  upon  the  deposit  with  the 
est  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  by  any 
Feb.  1,  1904,  and  any  bonds  of  the  United  national  banking  association,  of  any  bonds 
States  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  of  the  United  States  in  the  manner  pro- 
annum,  payable  Aug.  1,  1!)08,  ami  to  issue  vided  by  existing  law,  such  association 
in  excliange  therefor  an  equal  amount  of  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  comp- 
coupon  or  registered  bonds  of  the  United  troller  of  the  currency  circulating  notes 
States  in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  in  blank,  registered  and  countersigned  ta 
in  denominations  of  $50,  or  any  multiple  provided  by  law,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
thereof,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  par  value  of  the  bonds  so  deposited;  and 
2  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  any  national  banking  association  now 
such  bonds  to  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  having  l)onds  on  deposit  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States  after  thirty  years  of  circulating  notes,  and  upon  which  an 
from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  said  amount  of  circulating  notes  has  been 
bonds  to  be  payable,  principal  and  interest,  issued  less  than  the  par  value  of  the  bonds, 
in  gold  coin  of  the  present  standard  value,  shall  be  entitled,  upon  due  application  to 
and  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  to  receive 
all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  additional  circulating  notes  in  blank  to  an 
as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  amount  which  will  increase  the  circulating 
or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  au-  notes  held  by  such  association  to  the  par 
thority:  Provided,  that  such  outstanding  value  of  the  l)onds  deposited,  such  ad- 
bonds  may  be  received  in  exchange  at  a  ditional  notes  to  be  held  and  treated  in 
valuation  not  greater  than  their  present  the  same  way  as  circulating  notes  of  m- 
worth  to  yield  an  income  of  2%  per  cent,  tional  banking  associations  heretofore 
per  annum ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  re-  issued,  and  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
duction  of  interest  effected,  the  Secretary  of  law  affecting  such  notes:  Provided, 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay  to  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be, 
the  holders  of  the  outstanding  bon<ls  sur-  const  rued  to  modify  or  repeal  the  pro- 
rendered  for  exchange,  out  of  any  money  visions  of  Section  5,167  of  the  Revised 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro-  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  authorizing 
priated,  a  sum  not  greater  than  the  differ-  the  comi)t roller  of  the  currency  to  require 
ence  between  their  present  worth,  com-  additional  deposits  of  bonds  or  of  lawful 
puted  as  aforesaid,  and  their  par  value,  money  in  case  the  market  value  of  the 
and  the  payments  to  1)e  made  hereunder  bonds  held  to  secure  the  circulating  notes 
shall  be  held  to  be  payments  on  account  shall  fall  below  the  par  value  of  the  cir- 
of  the  sinking-fund  created  by  Section  eulating  notes  outstanding  for  which  such 
3,694  of  the  Revised  Statutes:  And  pro-  l)onds  may  be  deposited  as  security:  And 
vided  further,  that  the  2-per-cent.  bonds,  provided  further,  that  the  circulating 
to  Ih*  issued  uni*'  abb  of  this  notes  furnished  to  the  national  banking 
act  shall  be  Awm                           than  par,  associations  under  the  provisions  of  thii 
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act  shall  be  of  the  denominations  pre* 
scribed  by  law,  except  that  no  national 
banking  association  shall,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  or  to 
issue  or  reissue  or  place  in  circulation, 
more  than  one-third  in  amount  of  its  cir- 
culating notes  of  the  denomination  of  $5: 
And    provided    further,    that    the    total 


ent  and  practicable  to  secure  the  same 
by  concurrent  action  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world  and  at  a 
ratio  which  shall  insure  permanence  of 
relative  value  between  gold  and.  silver. 

Monitor  and  Merrimac.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Confederates  evacuated 
Manassas  a  strange  naval  battle  occurred 
in    Hampton    Koads.      The    Confederates 


amount  of  such  notes  issued  to  any  such  had  raised  the  sunken  Merrimac  in  the 
association  may  equal  at  any  time,  but  Gosport  navy-yard  and  converted  it  into 
shall  not  exceed,  the  amount  at  such  time  an  iron-clad  ram,  which  they  called  the 
of  its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in:  And  Virginia,  commanded  by  Captain  Buchan- 
provided  further,  that  under  regulations  an,  late  of  the  United  States  navy.  She 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  had  gone  down  to  Hampton  Koads  and  de- 
Treasury  any  national  banking  association  stroyed  (March  8,  1862)  the  wooden  sail- 
may  substitute^  the  2  per  cent,  bonds  is- 
sued under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for 
any  of  the  bonds  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  to  secure  circulation  or  to  se- 
cure deposits  of  public  money;  and  so 
much  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  en- 
able national  banking  associations  to  ex- 
tend their  corporate  existence,  and  for 
other  purposes,  approved  July  12,  1882," 
as  prohibits  any  national  bank  which 
makes  any  deposit  of  lawful  money  in 
order  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes 
from  receiving  any  increase  of  its  cir- 
culation for  the  period  of  six  months 
from  the  time  it  made  such  deposit  of 
lawful  money  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
is  hereby  repealed,  and  all  other  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  13.  That  every  national  banking 
association  having  on  deposit,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  bonds  of  the  United  States 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum,  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  to  secure  its  circulating  ing  frigates  Congress  and  Cumberland,  at 
notes,  shall  pay  to  the  treaeurer  of  the  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  and  it  was 
United  States,  in  the  months  of  January  expected  she  would  annihilate  other  ships 
and  July,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  there  the  next  morning.  Anxiously  the 
each  half-year  upon  the  average  amount  army  and  navy  officers  of  that  vicinity 
of  such  of  its  notes  in  circulation  as  are  passed  the  night  of  the  8th,  for  there  ap- 
baeed  upon  the  deposit  of  said  2  per  cent,    peared  no  competent  human  agency  near 
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bonds;  and  such  taxes  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
existing  taxes  on  its  notes  in  circulation 
imposed  by  Section  6,214  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  not  intended  to  preclude  the  accom- 
plishment of  international  bimetallism 
whenever  oonditions  shall  make  it  expedi 
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to  avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Mean- 
while another  vessel  of  novel  form  and 
aspect  had  been  constructed  at  Green- 
point.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  under  the  direction 
of  Capt.  John  Ericsson  iq.  v.),  who 
used  Theodore  R.  Timby's  invention  of 
a  revolving  turret.  It  presented  to  the 
eye,    when     afloat,     a     simple    platform, 


MONTFOB.   AHB   KEBEXBiAG 


lit   kith   ends,   and   bearing   in   its 
a  routjd  Muriello  lowt-r  2U  feet  in 
diameter  and  lU  feet  in  height^  nuLde,  om 


JM«.Ki<JK  ur 


wfts  the  rest  of  the  %^es8el,  of  hea>y  iron. 
It  presentjed  a  bomb-proof  fort^  in  which 
were  mounted  two  11  inch  Dahlgren  guns. 
The  hull  of  this  vessel  was  only  8»4  f^et 
in  depth,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  was  124 
feet  in  lenjjth,  and  34  feet  the  greatest 
width  at  top.  On  this  hull  rested  an* 
other,  5  feet  in  height,  that  extended  over 
the  lower  one  3  feet  7  inches  all  around, 
excepting  at  the  ends,  where  it  projected 
25  feet,  by  which  protection  w^as  afforded 


guarded  by  n  wall  of  white  oalc«  30  inchea 

in    thickness*    on    whicii    wae    laid    iron 

armor  6  inches  in  thickness.     A  shot  to 

strike  the  lower  bult  would 

have  to  pass  through  25  feet 

^-"-^^.^^     of  water,  and  then  strike  an 

inclined  plane  of  iron  ni  an 

angle    of    about     10**-     The 

deck  was  well  armed  alsu« 

Such     was     the     strange 
craft  that  entered  Hampton 
Hoads  from  the  sea^  under 
the     command     of     Lieut* 
John    L.  Wobdkn     {q,  t.), 
unheralded     and     unknown, 
at    a    little    past    midnight^ 
March   9,   on   its   trial   trip» 
Tt  had  been  named  Momi^, 
It    had   been    towed    to   th© 
iloads  by   steamers,   outrid- 
ing    a      tremendoua     gale. 
Word  en     reported     to     the 
flag-officer  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Roads,  and  waa  ordered  to  aid  the  ifin- 
mftota  in  the  expected  encounter  with  the 
IfcrriMme  in  the  morning.    It  was  a  bright 
Sabbath  morning.  Before  sunrise  the  dread- 
ed Merrimttc  and  her  company  came  down 
from  Norfolk.     The  stem  ^^una  of  the  Min- 
nesota opened  upon   the   formidable  iron* 
clad,  when   the  little   Monitor,  which  the 
Confederates  called  in  derision  a  "  ehecM- 
box/*  ran  out  and  placed  herself  by  tie 
side  of  the  huge  monster.     She  was  like  i 


4 

J 
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he  anchor,  propeller,  and  rudder.  The  |)igmy  by  the  side  of  a  giant,  ^^J)oaeIll? 
whole  was  built  of  3*ioch  iron,  and  was  her  mysterious  citadel  bt'gan  to  revohe, 
very    buoyant.     Its    exposed    parts    were    and   from   it  her  guns  hurled   ponderoul 
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shot  in  quick  succession.  Tke  Merrimao 
answered  by  heavy  broadsides,  and  so 
they  struggled  for  some  time  without  in- 
juring each  other.  Then  the  Monitor 
withdrew  a  little  to  seek  a  vulnerable  part 
of  her  antagonist,  while  the  Merrimao 
pounded  her  awfully,  sometimes  sending 
upon  her  masses  of  iron  weighing  200 
pounds  at  a  velocity  of  200  feet  per  sec- 
ond. These  struck  her  deck  and 
tower  without  harming  them,  and  coni- 
cal bolts  that  struck  the  latter  glanced 
off  as  pebbles  would  fly  from  solid 
granite.  The  Merrimac  drew  off  and  at- 
tacked the  Minnesota.  Seeing  the  latter 
in  great  peril,  the  Monitor  ran  between 


nished  with  sails.  At  her  bow  was  a  for- 
midable wrought-iron  ram  or  beak.  She 
was  accidentally  set  on  fire  and  destroyed 
at  her  moorings  at  League  Island,  below 
Philadelphia,  Dec  15,  1866. 

Monk's  Comer,  the  scene  of  a  notable 
surprise  of  American  cavalry.  While  the 
British  were  besieging  Charleston  in  1780 
General  Lincoln  endeavored  to  keep  an 
open  communication  with  the  country, 
across  the  Cooper  River,  so  as  to  receive 
reinforcements,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make 
a  retreat.  To  close  that  communication 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Webster,  with  1,400  men.  The 
advanced  guard,   composed  of  Tarleton's 
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them.  A  most  severe  duel  ensued,  and 
as  a  result  the  Merrimac  was  so  much 
disabled  that  she  fled  up  to  Norfolk,  and 
did  not  again  invite  her  little  antagonist 
to  combat.  Worden  was  severely  injured 
by  concussion  in  the  tower  of  the  Monitor^ 
and  for  a  few  days  his  life  was  in  peril. 
This  class  of  vessels  was  multiplied  in  the 
National  navy,  and  did  good  service.  A 
comparison  of  the  appearance  of  the  two 
vessels  may  be  made  in  looking  at  the  en- 
graving of  the  yrno  Ironsides  and  Monitor, 
The  yew  Ironsides  was  a  powerful  vessel 
built  in  Philadelphia.  It  had  a  wooden 
hull  covered  with  iron  plates  four  inches 
in  thickness.  Her  aggregate  weight  of 
guns  was  284,000  lbs.,  two  of  them  200- 
pounder  Parrott  guns.  She  had  two 
horizontal    ateam-engines,    and    was    fur- 


legion  and  Ferguson's  corps,  surprised  the 
American  cavalry  (about  300  men),  with 
militia  attached  to  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Isaac  Huger,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  Biggin's  Bridge,  near  Monk's 
Corner.  The  Americans  were  attacked 
just  at  dawn  (April  14)  and  were  scat- 
tered. Twenty-five  of  the  Americans  were 
killed;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  swamps. 
Tarleton  secured  nearly  300  horses,  and, 
after  closing  Lincoln's  communications 
with  the  country,  he  returned  to  the  Brit- 
ish camp  in  triumph. 

Monmouth,  Battle  of.  Just  before 
the  dawn  of  June  18,  1778,  the  British  be- 
gan their  evacuation  of  Philadelphia. 
They  crossed  the  Delaware  to  Gloucester 
Point,  and  that  evening  encamped  around 
Haddonfleld,  a  few  miles  southeast  from 
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Camden,  N.  J.  The  news  of  this  evacua-  wagons  and  a  host  of  camp-followers, 
tion  reached  Washington,  at  Valley  Forge,  making  his  line  12  miles  in  length.  He 
before  morning.  He  immediately  sent  encamped  near  the  court-house  in  Free- 
General  Maxwell,  with  his  brigade,  to  co-  hold,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  on  June  27, 
operate  w^ith  the  New  Jersey  militia  under  and  there  Washington  resolved  to  strike 
General  Dickinson  in  retarding  the  march  liim  if  he  should  move  the  next  morning, 


of  the  British,  who,  when  they  crossed  the 
river,  were  17,000  strong  in  effective  men. 
They  march e<l  in  two  divisions,  one  under 
Cornwallis  and  the  other  led  by  Knyphau- 
sen.  General  Arnold,  whose  wounds  kept 
him  from  the  field,  entered  Philadelphia 
with  a  detachment  Ix'fore  the  rear-guard 
of  the  British  had  left  it.  The  remainder 
of  the  army,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Washington,  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware alwvc  Trenton  and  pursued.  Gen. 
Charles  Lee  ( q.  v. ) ,  who  hud  l)een  ex- 
changed, was  now  with  the  army,  and  per- 
sistently opposed  all  interference  with 
Clinton's  march  across  New  Jersey,  and 
found  fault  with  everything. 

C!linton  had  intcnch'd  to  march  to  New 
Brunswick  and  embark  his  army  on  Rari- 
tan  Bay  for  New  York:  but,  finding  Wash- 
ington in  his  path,  he  turned,  at  Allen- 
town,  towards  Monmouth,  to  make  his 
way  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  thence  to  New 
York  by  water.  Washington  followed  him 
in  a  parallel  line,  prepared  to  strike  him 
w^henever  an  opportunity  should  offer, 
while  Clinton  wished  to  avoid  a  battle, 
for    he    was    encumbered    with    baggage- 


for  it  was  important  to  prevent  his  reach- 
ing the  advantageous  position  of  Middle 
town  Heights.  General  Lee  was  now  in 
command  of  the  advanced  corps.  Wash- 
ington ordered  him  to  form  a  plan  of  at- 
tack, but  he  omitted  to  do  so,  or  to  give 
any  orders  to  Wayne,  Lafayette,  or  !^Iax- 
well,  who  called  upon  him.  And  when, 
the  next  morning  (June  28) — a  hot  Sab- 
bath— Washington  was  told  Clinton  was 
about  to  move,  and  ordered  Lee  to  fall 
upon  the  British  rear,  unless  there  should 
be  grave  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  that 
officer  so  tardily  obeyed  that  he  allowed 
his  antagonist  ample  time  to  prepare  for 
iMittle. 

When  Jjce  did  move,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  plan,  and  by  his  orders  and  counter 
orders  so  perplexed  his  generals  that  they 
sent  a  request  to  Washington  to  appear 
on  the  field  with  the  main  army  immedi- 
ately. And  while  Wayne  was  attacking 
with  vigor,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  vic- 
tory, Lee  ordered  him  to  make  only  t 
feint.  At  that  moment  Clinton  changed 
front,  and  sent  a  large  force,  horse  and 
foot,  to  attack  Wayne.  T^afayette,  believ- 
ing there  was  now  a  good  opportunity  to 
gain  the  rear  of  the  British,  rode  quickly 
uj)  to  Lee  and  asked  permission  to  at- 
tempt the  movement.  He  at  first  refused, 
but,  seeing  the  earnestness  of  the  marquis, 
he  yielded  a  little,  and  ordered  him  to 
wheel  his  column  by  the  right  and  attack 
(Minton's  left.  At  the  same  time  he  weak- 
ened Wayne's  detachment  by  taking  three 
regiments  from  it  to  support  the  right 
Tlien,  being  apparently  disconcerted  by  a 
movement  of  the  British,  he  ordered  bis 
right  to  fall  back ;  and  Generals  Scott  and 
Maxwell,  who  were  then  about  to  attack, 
were  ordered  to  retreat.  At  the  same  time 
Lafayette  received  a  similar  order,  a  gen- 
eral retreat  began,  and  the  British  pur- 
sued. In  tliis  fiight  and  pursuit  I^ee 
sliowcd  no  disposition  to  check  either 
party,  and  the  retreat  became  a  disorder- 
ly flight.  Washington  was  then  pressing 
forward  to  the  support  of  Lee,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  astounding  intelligence 
234 
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that  the  advance  division  was  in  full  re- 
treat. Lee  had  sent  him  no  word  of  this 
disastrous  movement. 

The  fugitives,  falling  back  upon  the 
main  army,  might  endanger  the  whole. 
Washington's  indignation  was  fearfully 
aroused,  and   when  he   met  Lee,  at  the 


The  two  armies  now  confronted  each 
other.  The  British,  alK>ut  7,000  strong, 
were  upon  a  narrow  road,  bounded  by 
morasses.  Their  cavalry  attempted  to 
turn  the  American  left  flank,  but  were  re- 
pulsed and  disappointed.  The  regiments 
of   foot   came  up,   when   a   severe   battle 
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head  of  the  second  retreating  column,  he 
rode  up  to  him,  and,  in  a  tone  of  wither- 
ing reproof,  he  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I  desire 
to  know  what  is  the  reason  and  whence 
comes  this  disorder  and  confusion?" 
liee  replied  sharply,  "  You  know  the  at- 
tack was  contrary  to  my  advice  and  opin- 
ion." The  chief  replied  in  a  tone  that 
indicated  the  depth  of  his  indignation, 
'*  You  should  not  have  undertaken  the 
command  unless  you  intended  to  carry 
it  out."  There  was  no  time  for  alterca- 
tion, and,  wheeling  his  horse,  he  hastened 
to  Ramsay  and  Stewart,  in  the  rear,  and 
soon  rallied  a  greater  portion  of  their 
regiments,  and  ordered  Oswald  to  take 
post  on  an  eminence  near,  with  two  guns. 
These  pieces,  skilfully  handled,  soon 
checked  the  enemy.  Washington's  pres- 
ence inspired  the  troops  with  coura«»e, 
and  ten  minutes  after  he  appeared  the  re- 
treat was  ended.  The  troops,  lately  a 
fugitive  mob,  were  soon  in  orderly  battle 
array  on  an  eminence  on  which  Gen.  Tx)rd 
Stirling  placed  some  batteries.  The  line, 
then,  was  commanded  on  the  right  by 
General  Greene,  and  on  the  left  by  Stirling. 
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occurred  with  musketry  and  cannon.  The 
American  artillery,  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  Knox,  did  great  execution. 
For  a  while  the  result  seemed  doubtful, 
when  General  Wayne  came  up  with  a 
body  of  troops  and  gave  victory  to  'the 
Americans.  Colonel  Monckton,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  fate  of  the  conflict  depend- 
ed upon  driving  Wayne  away  or  captur- 
ing him,  led  his  troops  to  a  bayonet 
charge.  So  terrible  was  Wayne's  storm 
of  bullets  upon  them  that  almost  every 
British  ofiicer  was  slain.  Their  brave] 
leader  was  among  the  killed,  as  he  was) 
pressing  forward,  waving  his  sword  and 
shouting  to  his  men.  His  veterans  then 
retreated,  and  fell  back  to  the  heights  oc- 
cupied by  Lee  in  the  morning.  The  battle 
ended  at  twilight,  when  'the  wearied 
armies  rested  on  their  weapons,  prepared 
for  another  conflict  at  dawn. 

Through  the  deep  sands  of  the  roads, 
Clinton  withdrew  his  army  so  silently 
towards  midnight  that  he  was  far  on  his 
way  towards  Sandy  Hook  when  the 
American  sentinels  discovered  his  flight 
in  the  morning   (June  29).     Washington 
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did  not  pursue,  and  the  Britiah  escaped 


information  witti  400  men  aiid  a  section 
of  artillery,  and  at  Middletown  be  en- 
t*ountered  1»0(M)  Conf^erntes  under  Brad* 
Iny  Ji»lut8(>u,  a  Miirjlaoder,  who  pushed 
him  slt^adily  back  towards  Frederick- 
There  was  a  sharp  fight  near  Frederick 
that  day  (July  7,jan4),  and,  at  0  p.ii. 
Gilpui*s  rt'giraent  charged  the  Confeder- 
ate's and  drove  them  back  to  the  moan* 
lains»  Satisfied  that  the  deatination  of 
the  invaders  was  Washington,  and  knov* 
ing  it  was  then  too  weak  in  troops  to  re- 
aist  the  Confederates  aucccsafully,  Wal- 
Tnee  threw  his  little  force  in  front  of 
1  i>em  to  impede  their  march.  He  with* 
tlrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  a 
chosen  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Monocacy,  and  on  the  9th  fought  the  in- 
viuh^ra  de^sperately  for  eight  hours*  Wal- 
liice  had  been  joined  by  tlie  brigade  of 
Ricketts,  the  advance  of  the  oncoming  6th 
Corps,  Although  finally  defeated,  this*  little 
Vjand  of  Nationals  had  kept  the  invading 


to  New  York.  They  had  lost  1,000  men  by  *JO«*'  »*  bay  long  enough  to  allow  tlic  r.v 
deeertion  while  crossing  New  Jersey,  and  niainder  of  the  (it h  Corps  to  reach  Waah- 
Ihey  left  four  officers  and  245  non-com  mi  a- 
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aioned  otCcers  and  privates  on  the  lleldf 
taking  with  them  many  of  the  wounded* 
They  lost  tifty  nine  by  the  terrible  heat  lieutenant-general 
of  the  dixy.  More  than  tifty  Americans 
died  from  the  same  cause.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  228,  killed^  wounded, 
and  missing.  Many  of  the  latter  after- 
wards returned  to  the  army,  Washing- 
ton marched  northward,  crossed  the  Hud- 
aon  River,  and  encumped  in  Westchester 
county,  N,  Y.,  until  late  in  the  auturiin. 
See  PjTciiER,  Molly. 

Monocacy,  Battle  of.  On  July  5,  1864, 
Oe5.  Lew,  Wallack  {q.  ti.),  in  command 
of  the  Middle  Department,  with  hia 
headquarters  at  Baltimore,  received  in- 
formation that  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early  (*j. 
t?,),  with  15,000  or  20,000  Confederates, 
who  had  invaded  Maryland,  was  march- 
ing on  Baltimore.  Already  General 
Grant  had  been  informed  of  the  invasion, 
and  had  sent  General  Wright,  with  the 
ttth  Corps,  to  protect  the  capital.  Gen. 
E.  B.  Tyler  was  at  Fredc-rick  with  about 
1,000  troop**,  and  Wal  (ace  gathered  there, 
on  the  «th,  all  the  available  troops  in  his* 
department  that  eouUl  be  »|iared  from  the 
dntieti  of  watching  the  railwiiys  If^nding 
into  Baltimore  from  the  North-  He  nent 
Colonel  CleDdennin  to  aeardi  for  positive 
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ington.     Wallace's  troops  had  thus  gained 

a  real  victory  that  saved  the  capital.    ^ 

declared   the   8eeretary   of   War    and   the 

The  check  to  the  Con- 
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federates,  altogether,  was  over  thirty 
hours.  The  number  of  National  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  was  about  5,500;  the 
Confederates  numbered  about  20,000.  The 
Nationals  lost  1,959  men,  of  whom  98  were 
killed,  579  wounded,  and  1,282  missing. 

Monongahelay  Battle  of.  See  Brad- 
dock,  Edwabd. 

Monroe,  Andrew,  clergyman;  born  in 
Virginia,  Oct.  29,  1792;  became  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  in  1815,  joining  the  Ohio 
conference.  He  was  sent  as  a  circuit  rider 
to  the  outline  settlements  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  labors  being  in  Missouri, 
where  he  was  known  as  the  patriot  of 


Methodism.  He  died  in  Mexico,  Mo., 
Nov.  18,  1871. 

Monroe,  Elizabeth  Kortwright,  wife 
of  President  James  Monroe;  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1768;  married  Monroe  in 
1786;  accompanied  her  husband  abroad  in 
1794  and  1803.  She  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  Madame  Lafay- 
ette during  the  French  Revolution.  She 
died  in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  in  1830. 

Monroe,  Harriet,  poet;  bom  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Dec.  23,  1860.  She  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  Columbian  ode  which  was  read 
and  sung  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  Oct.  21,  1892. 
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Monroe,  James,  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States;  born  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Va.,  April  28,  1759;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  1776;  immediately  joined  the  patriot 
army  as  a  cadet  in  Mercer's  regiment ;  and 
was  in  the  engagements  at  Harlem  Plains, 
White  Plains,  and  Trenton.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  and 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  for  his 
bravery.  In  1777-78  he  was  aide  to 
Tiord  Stirling,  and  was  distinguished 
at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  German- 
town,  and  Monmouth.  After  the  latter 
battle  he  left  the  army,  studied  law  un- 
der Jefferson,  and  again  took  up  arms 
when  Virginia  was  invaded  by  Cornwallis. 
In  1780  he  visited  the  Southern  army  un- 
der De  Kalb  as  military  commissioner 
from  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly  in  1782.  He  soon  be- 
came a  member  of  the  executive  council, 
a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  in  his  State 
convention  in  1788  he  opposed  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  national  Constitution.  From 
1790  to  1794  he  was  United  States  Sen- 
ator. In  May  of  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  France,  though  an  op- 
ponent of  Washington's  administration,  but 
was  recalled  in  1796,  because  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  Jay's  treaty  (see  Jay,  John). 
In  defence  of  his  conduct,  he  published  the 
whole  diplomatic  correspondence  with  his 
government  while  he  was  in  Paris.  From 
1799  to  1802  he  was  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  in  1802  was  sent  as  envoy  to  France. 
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The  next  year  he  was  United  States  min- 
ister at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  1805 
he  was  associated  with  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
NEY  (g.  17.)  in  a  negotiation  with  Spain, 
and,  with  William  Pinkney,  he  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  England  in  1807,  which  Jef- 
ferson rejected  because  it  did  not  provide 
against  impressments.  Serving  in  his 
State  Assembly,  he  was  again  elected  gov- 
ernor in  1811,  and  was  Madison's  Secre- 
tary of  State  during  a  large  portion  of 
that  President's  administration.  From  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  to  March,  1815,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Before  the  close  of  Madison's  adminis- 
tration the  Federal  party  had  so  much  de- 
clined in  strength  that  a  nomination  for 
oftice  by  the  Democratic  party  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  election.  On  March  16,  1816,  a 
congressional  Pemocratic  caucus  was  held, 
at  which  the  names  of  James  Monroe 
and  William  H.  Crawford  (g.  v.)  were 
presented  for  nomination.  There  were 
many  who  did  not  like  Monroe  who  were 
ready  to  press  the  nomination  of  Craw- 
ford, and,  had  he  been  inclined  for  a 
struggle,  he  might  have  received  the  votes 
of  the  caucus.  There  had  been  much  in- 
triguing before  the  caucus.  At  that  gath- 
ering Henry  Clay  and  John  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  moved  that  congressional  cau- 
cus nominations  for  the  Presidency  were 
inexpedient  and  ought  not  to  be  continued. 
These  motions  having  failed,  Monroe  re- 
ceived 65  votes  to  54  for  Crawford.  Dan- 
iel D.  Tompkins  received  85  votes  of  the 
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«fttteuii  for  VicePresideot  to  30  for  Gov- 
ernor 8nydcr.  After  the  election  in  the 
autumn  it  was  found,  when  the  vote«  of 
the  electoral  collegia  were  counted,  that 
Monroe  bad  received  the  votea  of  all  the 
States  e,\cepting  Ma^snchusetts^  Connecti- 
cut, and  Delaware,  which  gave  Kufus  King 
34  electoral  vote».  Three  federal  eleetor« 
chosen  in  Maryland  and  one  in  Delaware 
did  not  vote  at  all. 

Monroe  received  183  of  the  221  rotes, 
and  Tompkins  the  same  number  for  Vice- 
Prenident.  Monroe  was  inaugurated  on 
March  4,  1817,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  Uia  office  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumBtanees.  Hia  inaugural  addrees  was 
liberal  in  ita  tone  and  gave  general  satis* 
faction;  and  the  bepnning  of  his  admin- 
ktration  wag  regarded  as  the  dawning  of 
an  "  era  of  good  feeling/'  President  Mon- 
roe had  been  urged  by  General  Jackson, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intl* 
jnacy,  to  disregard  former  party  divisions 
In  the  formation  of  his  cabinet,  and  to  use 
his  influence  and  power  to  destroy  party 
spirit  by  appointing  the  best  men  to  ofllce 
without  regard  to  their  political  prefer- 
ences. He  preferred  to  follow  the  example 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  appoint  only 


tho^e  of  hia  own  political  faith.  He  i 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Masaacliusett«»  i 
Secretary  of  State;  Wittiam  H.  Crawfor 
of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  an 
•John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  f0 
Secretary  of  War,     These  were  all  aspij 
unts   for    the   Presidential    chair.     B, 
Crowninshield  was  continued  Secretary 
the  Navy,  to  which  office  Madison  had  a| 
pointed  him  in  December,  1814,  and  Ric 
ard  Rush  continued  in  the  ofllce  of  At  to 
ney -General  until  succeeded,  Nov.  13,  18l| 
by  VVillianj  Wirt,     Return  J.  Meigs  vn 
continued  -  Postmaster-General,    to    whid 
office  Madison  had  appointed  hina  in  18 ll 
After  his  first  term,  so  faithiully  hi 
President  Monroe  adlicred  to  the  promise 
of  his  inaugural  address,  that  he 
only  renominated^  with  Tompkins 
President,  but  was  elected  by  an 
unanimous  vote  in   the  electoral   col] 
Only  one  elector  voted  against  Monroe,  and 
but  fourteen  against  Tompkinsu     That  re- 
election  was   at   the  commencement  of  n 
new    political    era.     The   reannexation  of 
Florida  to  the   United  Statea,  the  recojj- 
nized  extension  of  the  domain  of  the  re- 
public to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  perti* 
tion   of   those   new   acquisitiona   between 
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freedom  and  slavery  marked  a  new  depart- 
ure. All  the  old  landmarks  of  party  had 
been  uprooted  by  embargoes  and  the  war, 
and,  by  the  question  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  internal  improvements,  and  the 
tariflf,  had  been  almost  completely  swept 


present  session,  of  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give,  in  aid  of  your  deliberations,  a  just 
idea  in  this  communication.  I  undertake 
this  duty  with  diffidence,  from  the  vast 
extent  of  the  interests  on  which  I  have  to 
treat  and  of  their  great  importance  to  ev- 
ery portion  of  our  Union.  I  enter  on  it 
with  zeal,  from  thorough  conviction  that 
there  never  was  a  period  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Revolution  when,  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  civilized  world 
and  its  bearing  on  us,  there  was  greater 
necessity  for  devotion  in  the  public  ser- 
vants to  their  respective  duties,  or  for 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  union  in  our  con- 
stituents. 

Meeting  in  you  a  new  Congress,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  present  this  view  of  public 
affairs  in  greater  detail  than  might  other- 
wise be  necessary.  I  do  it,  however,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  from  a  knowledge 
that  in  this  respect  I  shall  comply  more 
fully  with  the  sound  principles  of  our 
government.  The  people  being  with  ua 
exclusively  the  sovereign,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  full  information  be  laid 
before  them  on  all  important  subjects  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  that  high  power 
with  complete  effect.  If  kept  in  the  dark, 
they  must  be  incompetent  to  it.  We  are 
all  liable  to  error,  and  those  who  are  en- 


away.  During  his  administration  he  rec- 
ognized the  independence  of  several  of  the  gaged  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
South  American  states,  and  promulgated  are  more  subject  to  excitement,  and  to 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  (see  below).  He  be  led  astray  by  their  particular  inter- 
retired  to  private  life  in  1825,  and  in  1831,  ests  and  passions,  than  the  great  body 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  left  Vir-  of  our  constituents,  who,  being  at  home 


ginia  and  made  his  residence  with  his 
son-in-law,  Samuel  L.  Grouverneur,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  died,  July 
4,    1831. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine, — ^This  great  na- 
tional principle,  which  the  United  States 
has  most  strenuously  maintained  ever 
since  its  enunciation,  was  proclaimed  by 
President  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress -on  Dec  2,  1823.  The  declaration 
itself  consists  of  but  few  words  and  is 
here  printed  in  italica;  but  to  afford  a 
fuller  view  of  its  far-reaching  import,  as 
well  as  to  show  the  national  conditions 
which  called  it  forth,  the  entire  message 
is  reproduced  as  follows: 


Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives, — ^Many  important  sub- 
jects will  claim  your  attention  during  the  proportionately  strengthened  as  they  are 
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in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  avocations, 
are  calm  but  deeply  interested  spectators 
of  events,  and  of  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  parties  to  them.  To  the  people, 
every  department  of  the  government  and 
every  individual  in  each  are  responsible, 
and  the  more  full  their  information  the 
better  they  can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  pursued,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  each  in  regard  to  it.  From  their  dis- 
passionate judgment  much  aid  may  always 
be  obtained,  while  their  approbation  will 
form  the  greatest  incentive  and  most 
gratifying  reward  for  virtuous  actions, 
and  the  dread  of  their  censure  the  best 
security  against  the  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. Their  interests  in  all  vital  ques- 
tions are  the  same,  and  the  bond  by 
sentiment  as  well  as  by  interest  will  be 
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iM'tter  informed  of  the  real  state  of  public  e^ts   of   bbth   parties,   a   negotiation   haa 

;itr;iir8.  cBpofially  in  dillk-ult  conjunctures,  been  opened  with  the  British  government 

Jt  is  by  such  knowlcd^'c  that  local  preju-  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  a  satisfactory 

fiiccH  and  jeal(>usi(>s  arc  surmounted,  and  result. 

that  a  national  pulii-y.  extending  its  fos-  The  commissioners  under  the  sixth  and 

tcring  care  and  protection  to  all  the  great  seventh  articles  of  the  treaty  of   Ghent, 

interests   of   our    Union,    is    formed    and  having  successfully  closed  their  labors  in 

steadily  adhered  to.  relation  to  the  sixth,  have  proceeded  to 

A   pro(>i.(«o   knowledge   of   our    relations  the    discharge   of    those    relating    to   the 

with  foreign  powers,  as  respects  our  nego-  seventh.     Their  progress  in  the  extensive 

tiktions   and    transactions   with    each,    is  survey   required   for   the   performance  of 

thought     to    l)e    particularly     necessary,  their  duties,  justifies  the  presumption  that 

Kqually  necessary   is   it   that   we   should  it  will  be  completed  in  the  ensuing  year, 

form   a    just    estimate   (»f   our    resources.  The   negotiation   which   had  been   long 

revenue,   and   progress   in   every   kind   of  depending   with    the    French    government 

improvement  eonnccted  with  the  national  on    several    important   subjects,   and  par- 

pros])erity  and  public  defence.     It   is  by  ticularly  for  a  just  indemnity  for  losses 

rendering   justice   to   other   nations   that  sustained  in  the  late  wars  by  the  citizens 

we  may  expect   it   from   them.     It   is  by  of  the  United  States,  under  unjustifiable 

our  ability  to  resent  injuries  and  redress  seizures  and  confiscations  of  their  proper- 

wiongs  that  we  may  avoid  them.  ty,  has  not  as  yet  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  commissioners  under  the  fifth  ar-  As  this  claim  rests  on  the  same  principle 

tide  of  the  treaty  of  (Jhent.  having  dis-  with    others    which    have    been    admitted 

nj:reed   in   their  opinions   respecting  that  by  the  French  government,  it  is  not  per- 

pcirtion  of  the  Iwumdary  between  the  ter-  ccived   on  what  just  grounds   it  can  be 

rilories  of  the  United  States  and  of  (Jreat  rejected.    A  minister  will  be  immediately 

Britain,  the  establishment   of  which  had  appointed  to  proceed  to  France  and  resume 

l)een  submitted  to  them,  have  made  their  the  negotiations  on  this  and  other  subjects 

respective  reports  in  compliance  with  that  which  may  arise  between  the  two  nations, 

article,  that  the  same  might  be  referred  At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  imperial 

to  the  decision   of  a   friendly  power.     It  government,  made  through  the  minister  of 

being   manifest,    however,    that    it    would  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  full  power 

be    (lifTicult.    if    not    impossible,    for    any  and    instructions    have    been    transmitted 

power  to  perform  tliat  ojllee  without  great  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 

delay   and    nineh    inconvenience   to   itself,  St.    IVtersburg,   to   arrange,   by   amicable 

a  proposal  has  Im^cu  niad<'  by  this  govern-  negotiations,    the    respective    rights    and 

ment,   and   acceded   to  by    that    of   (Jreat  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  north- 

Kritain,    to    endeavor    to    establish    that  west  coast  of  this  continent.     A  similar 

boundary  by  amicable  negotiation.     It  ap-  proposal  has  been  made  by  his  Imperial 

]»earing.    from    long    experience,    that    no  ^fajesty    to     the    government    of    Great 

satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  formed  I^ritain,  which  has  likewise  been  acceded 

of    the    crnnniercial    intercourse    between  to.     The  government  of  the  United  States 

the  United   States  and   the  liritish   eolo-  lias  been  desirous,  by  this   friendly  pro- 

nies  in  this  hemisphere  by  legislative  acts,  eeeding,    of   manifesting   the    great  value 

while  each  party  i)ursned  its  own  course  which    they   have   invariably   attached  to 

willumt    agreement    or    <'oncert    with    the  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  and  their 

other,  a  proposal   has  l)ecn   made   to  the  s<di(Mtud<?  to  cultivate  the  best  understand- 

r.riti>jh  government  to  regulate  this  com-  ing  with  his  government.     In  the  discuf- 

merce  by  treaty,  as  it  has  been  to  arrange  sions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rirf. 

in    like    manner    the    just    claim    of    the  and   in   the  arrangements  by  which   they 

citizens  of   the   United   States   inhabiting  may    terminate,    the    occasion    has    been 

the   States   and   Territori<'s   bordering  on  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle 

the  lakes  and  rivers  which  empty  into  the  in   which   the  rights  and  interests  of  the 

St.    Lawrence  to   the   navigation   of   that  United  St^ntes  are  involved,  that  the  A^le^ 

river  to  the  ocean.     For  thcflc  and  other  ican  continents,  by  the  free  and  indepen- 

objects  of  high  importance  to  the  inter-  dent  condition  which  th^  hare  aasiunc^. 
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and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be 
considered  as  subjects  for  future  colo- 
nization by  any  European  powers. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  the  commissioners  and  arbitra- 
tors for  ascertaining  and  determining  the 
amount  of  indemnification  which  may  be 
due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  under 
the  decision  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  in  conformity  to  the 
convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
on  July  12,  1822,  have  assembled  in  this 
city  and  organized  themselves  as  a  board 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  them  by  that  treaty.  The  commission 
constituted  under  the  eleventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Feb.  22,  1819,  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  is  also  in  session 
here;  and  as  the  term  of  three  years  lim- 
ited by  the  treaty  for  the  execution  of  the 
trust  will  expire  before  the  period  of  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  Congress^  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  will  be  drawn  to 
the  measures  which  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  the  com- 
mission was  instituted. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  at  their 
last  session,  instructions  have  been  given 
to  all  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
accredited  to  the  powers  of  Europe  and 
America  to  propose  the  proscription  of  the 
African  slave-trade  by  classing  it  under 
the  denomination,  and  inflicting  on  its 
perpetrators  the  punishment,  of  piracy. 
Should  this  proposal  be  acceded  to,  it  is 
not  doubted  that  this  odious  and  criminal 
practice  will  be  promptly  and  entirely 
suppressed.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
it  will  be  acceded  to  from  a  firm  belief 
that  it  is  the  most  effectual  expedient  that 
can  be  adopted  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  recent 
war  between  France  and  Spain  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  French  government  that  it 
would  grant  no  commissions  to  privateers, 
that  neither  the  commerce  of  Spain  her- 
self nor  of  the  neutral  nations  should  be 
molested  by  the  naval  force  of  France, 
except  in  the  breach  of  a  lawful  block- 
ade. This  declaration,  which  appears  to 
have  been  faithfully  carried  into  effect, 
concurring  with  principles  proclaimed 
and  cherished  by  the  United  States  from 
the  first  establishment  of  their  indepen- 
dence,  suggested  the  hope  that  the  time 
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had  arrived  when  the  proposal  for  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  permanent  and  invariable  rule 
in  all  future  maritime  wars  might  meet 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  great 
European  powers.  Instructions  have  ac- 
cordingly been  given  to  our  ministers  with 
France,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  to 
make  these  proposals  to  their  respective 
governments;  and  when  the  friends  of 
humanity  reflect  on  the  essential  amelio- 
ration to  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
which  would  result  from  the  abolition  of 
private  war  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  great 
facility  by  which  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, requiring  only  the  consent  of  a  few 
sovereigns,  an  earnest  hope  is  indulged 
that  these  overtures  will  meet  with  an  at- 
tention animated  by  the  spirit  in  which' 
they  were  made,  and  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  successful. 

The  ministers  who  were  appointed  to 
the  republics  of  Colombia  and  Buenos 
Ayres  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
proceeded,  shortly  afterwards,  to  their  des- 
tinations. Of  their  arrival  there  official 
intelligence  has  not  yet  been  received.  The 
minister  apj>ointed  to  the  republic  of  Chile 
will  sail  in  a  few  days.  An  early  ap- 
pointment will  also  be  made  to  Mexico. 
A  minister  has  been  received  from  Co- 
lombia; and  the  other  governments  have 
been  informed  that  ministers,  or  diplo- 
matic agents  of  inferior  grade,  would  be 
received  from  each  accordingly,  as  they 
might  prefer  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  minister  appointed  to  Spain  pro- 
ceeded, soon  after  his  appointment,  for 
Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  was  accredited.  In  approach- 
ing that  port,  the  frigate  which  conveyed 
him  was  warned  off  by  the  commander  of 
the  French  squadron  by  which  it  was 
blockaded,  and  not  permitted  to  enter,  al- 
though apprised  by  the  captain  of  the 
frigate  of  the  public  character  of  the 
person  whom  he  had  on  board,  the  land- 
ing of  whom  was  the  sole  object  of  his 
proposed  entry.  This  act,  being  consid- 
ered an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  am- 
bassadors and  of  nations,  will  form  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  government 
of  France  against  the  officer  by  whom  it 
was  committed. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  public 
finances  more  than  realizes  the  favorable 
anticipations  that  were  entertained  of  it 
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at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. On  Jan.  1  there  was  a  balance  in 
Iho  trniHiiry  of  $4,237,427.55.  From  that 
time  to  Sept.  30  the  receipts  amounted  to 
upward  of  $10,100,000,  and  tlie  exi>endi- 
tures  to  $11,400,000.  During  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  it  is  estimated  that  the 
receipts  will  at  least  equal  the  expendi- 
tures, and  that  there  will  remain  in  the 
treasury  on  .Tan.  1  next  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $0,000,^)0. 

On  Jan.  1,  1825,  a  large  amount  of  the 
war  debt  and  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
debt  will  Ix'come  redeemable.  Additional 
portions  of  the  former  will  continue  to 
become  redeemable  annually  until  the  year 
1835.  It  iH  Ix'lieved,  however,  that,  if  the 
United  States  r<'main  at  peace,  the  whole 
of  that  debt  may  Ik*  redeemed  by  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  those  years,  during  that 
period,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1817,  creating  the  sinking  fund; 
and  in  that  case  the  only  part  of  tlie  debt 
that  will  remain  after  the  year  1835  will 
be  the  $7,000,000  of  5  jmt  cent,  stock  sub- 
scril)ed  to  the  Hank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  3  per  cent.  Kevolutionary  debt, 
amounting  to  $13/200,090.00,  both  of 
which  are  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government. 

The  state  of  the  army  and  its  organi- 
zation and  diHfii)line  has  l>een  gradually 
im])roving  for  several  years,  and  has  now 
attained  a  high  degree  of  pcrfoelion.  The 
military  disbursements  have  been  regu- 
larly made,  and  ihe  accounts  regularly 
and  promptly  rendered  for  settlement. 
The  supplies  of  various  descrij)tions  have 
been  of  good  quality,  and  regularly  is- 
sued at  all  of  the  posts.  A  system  of 
economy  and  aceount  ability  has  been 
introduce<l  into  every  branch  of  the 
service,  which  admits  of  little  additional 
improvement.  This  desirable  state  has 
been  attained  by  the  act  reorganizing 
the  sta/T  of  the  army,  passed  on  April 
14.  1818. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  fortifica- 
tions have  been  regularly  and  economi- 
cally applied,  and  all  the  works  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  the  amount  appropriate<l 
would  admit.  Three  important  works 
will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this 
year — that  is.  Fort  Wasliiiiirtim,  Fort 
Delaware,  and  the  iarf  lets  in 
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The  board  of  engineers  and  the  topo- 
graphical corps  have  been  in  constant 
and  active  service,  in  surveying  the  coast, 
and  projecting  the  works  necessary  for 
its  defence. 

Tlie  Military  Academy  Vm  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  iu  I'ts  discipline  and 
instruction  equal,  as  is  believed,  to  any 
institution  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  ordnance  department  has  been 
regularly  and  economically  applied.  The 
fabrication  of  arms  at  the  national 
armories,  and  by  contract  with  the  de- 
partment, has  been  gradually  improving 
in  quality  and  cheapness.  It  is  believed 
that  their  quality  is  now  such  as  to  admit 
of  but  little  improvement. 

The  completion  of  the  fortificationfl 
renders  it  necessary  that  there  should 
l>e  a  suitable  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fabricating  the  cannon  and  car- 
riages necessary  for  those  works. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  foi 
exploring  the  Western  waters  for  the  loca- 
tion of  a  site  for  a  Western  armory,  a 
commission  was  constituted,  consisting  ol 
Colonel  McRee,  Colonel  Lee,  and  Captaii 
Talcott,  who  have  been  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring the  country.  They  have  not  yel 
reported  the  result  of  their  labors,  but 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  preparoi 
to  do  it  at  an  early  part  of  the  sessioi 
of  Congress. 

During  the  month  of  June  last.  Gen- 
eral Ashley  and  his  party,  who  were  trad 
ing  under  a  license  from  the  government 
were  attacked  by  the  Kicarees  whil< 
peaceably  trading  with  the  Indians  al 
tlieir  request.  Several  of  the  party  wen 
killed  or  wounded,  and  their  propert] 
taken  or  destroyed. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  commanded 
Fort  Atkinson,  at  the  Council  Bluffs,  th« 
moat  western  post,  apprehending  that  the 
hostile  spirit  of  the  Ricarees  would  ex- 
tend to  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  aid 
that  thereby  the  lives  of  the  traders  oi 
the  Missouri,  and  the  peace  of  the  froi- 
tier,  would  be  endangered,  took  imiBf 
dinte  measures  to  check  the  evil. 

With  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  Bti* 
tioned  at  the  Bluffs,  he  successfully  t^ 
tacked  the  Ricarec  village,  and  it  ii 
hoped  that  such  an  impression  has  bMi 
made  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  otM 
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tribes  on  the  Missouri,  as  will  prevent  a       In   the   West   Indies   and   the  Gulf  of 
recurrence  of  future  hostility.  Mexico  our  naval  force  has  been  augment- 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ed  by  the  addition  of  several  small  vessels, 
y^  hich  is  herewith  transmitted,  will  ex-  provided  for  by  the  "  act  authorizing  an 
bibit  in'  greater  detail  the  condition  of  additional  naval  force  for  the  suppression 
the  department  in  its  various  branches,  of  piracy,"  passed  by  Congress  at  their 
and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  last  session.  That  armament  has  been  emi- 
its  administration  during  the  first  three  nently  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of 
quarters  of  the  year.  its  object.    The  piracies  by  which  our  com- 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  militia  of  nierce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of 
the  several  States,  according  to  the  last  Cuba  had  been  afflicted  have  been  repress- 
reports  which  have  been  made  by  the  ed,  and  the  confidence  of  our  merchants,  in 
proper  officers  in  each  to  the  Department  a  great  measure,  restored. 
of  War.  By  reference  to  this  return,  it  The  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprise  of 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  complete,  al-  Commodore  Porter,  to  whom  the  command 
though  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  of  the  expedition  was  confided,  has  been 
make  it  so.  As  the  defence,  and  even  the  fully  seconded  by  the  officers  and  men  un- 
liberties,  of  the  country  must  depend,  in  der  his  command;  and,  in  reflecting  with 
times  of  imminent  danger,  on  the  militia,  high  satisfaction  on  the  honorable  manner 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be  in  which  they  have  sustained  the  reputa- 
well  organized,  armed,  and  disciplined,  tion  of  their  country  and  its  navy,  the 
throughout  the  Union.  The  report  of  the  sentiment  is  alloyed  only  by  a  concern 
Secretary  of  War  shows  the  progress  made  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  arduous 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  pres-  service,  the  diseases  incident  to  the  sea- 
ent  year,  by  the  application  of  the  fund  son  and  to  the  climate  in  which  it  was 
appropriated  for  arming  the  militia.  Much  discharged  have  deprived  the  nation  of 
difficulty  is  found  in  distributing  the  arms  many  useful  lives,  and  among  them  of  sev- 
mccording  to  the  act  of  Congress  provid-  eral  officers  of  great  promise. 
ing  for  it,  from  the  failure  of  the  proper  In  the  month  of  August  a  very  malig- 
departments  in  many  of  the  States  to  nant  fever  made  its  appearance  at  Thomp- 
make  regular  returns.  The  act  of  May  son's  Island,  which  threatened  the  destruc- 
12,  1820,  provides  that  the  system  of  tion  of  our  station  there.  Many  perished, 
tactics  and  regulations  of  the  various  and  the  commanding  officer  was  severely 
corps  in  the  regular  army  shall  be  ex-  attacked.  Uncertain  as  to  his  fate,  and 
tended  to  the  militia.  This  act  has  been  knowing  that  most  of  the  medical  officers 
very  imperfectly  executed,  from  the  want  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  discharging 
of  uniformity  in  the  organization  of  the  their  duties,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
Diilitia,  proceeding  from  the  defects  of  send  to  that  post  an  officer  of  rank  and 
the  system  itself,  and  especially  in  its  ap-  experience,  with  several  skilful  surgeons, 
plication  to  that  main  arm  of  the  public  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  fever,  and 
defence.  It  is  thought  that  this  important  the  probability  of  its  recurrence  there  in 
subject,  in  all  its  branches,  merits  the  at-  future  seasons ;  to  furnish  every  assistance 
tention  of  Congress.  to  those  who  were  suff'oring,  and,  if  prac- 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ticable,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
which  is  now  communicated,  furnishes  an  ing  so  important  a  station.  Commodore 
account  of  the  administration  of  that  de-  Rodgers,  with  a  promptitude  which  did 
partroent  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  him  honor,  cheerfully  accepted  that  trust, 
the  present  year,  with  the  progress  made  and  has  discharged  it  in  the  manner  an- 
jn  augmenting  the  navy,  and  the  manner  ticipated  from  his  skill  and  patriotism. 
in  which  the  vessels  in  commission  have  Before  his  arrival,  Commodore  Porter, 
been  employed.  with   the   greater   part   of   the   squadron, 

The  usual  force  has  been  maintained  in  had  removed  from  the  island,  and  retum- 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ed  to  the  United  States,  in  consequence 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  af-  of  the  prevailing  sickness.  Much  useful 
forded  the  necessary  protection  to  our  information  has,  however,  been  obtained 
commerce  in  those  seas.  as  to  the  state  of  the  island,  and  great 
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relief  afforded  to  those  who  had  been 
neeoHsarily  left  there. 

Although  uur  expedition,  co-operating 
with  an  invigorated  adminititration  of  the 
government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
with  the  corresponding  active  exertions 
of  a  British  naval  force  in  the  same  seas, 
have  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  un- 
licensed piracies  from  that  island,  the  suc- 
c(*HH  of  our  exert itms  has  not  U^en  equally 
effectual  to  suppreHH  the  same  crime,  under 
other  pretencvH  and  colorH,  in  the  neigh- 
boring ihland  of  Torto  Uico.  Tliey  liave 
been  committed  there  under  the  abusive 
issue  of  Spanish  coiiimissions.  At  an 
early  period  of  the  present  year  remon- 
strances were  made  to  the  governor  of  that 
island  by  an  agent,  who  wus  sent  for  the 
purpose,  against  those  outrages  on  the 
peaceful  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  many  had  occurred.  That  oHi- 
cer,  professing  his  own  want  of  authority 
to  make  satisfaction  for  our  just  com- 
plaints, answered  only  by  a  ref<'rence  of 
them  to  the  government  of  Spain.  The 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  that  Court 
was  specially  instructed  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  the  immediate  and  effectual  inter- 
position of  that  government,  directing 
restitution  and  indemnity  for  wrongs  al- 
ready committed  and  interdicting  the  repe- 
tition of  them.  The  minister,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  debarred  acccHs  to  the  Spanish 
government,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  several 
new  cases  of  flagrant  outrage  have  oc- 
curred, and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  have  snfferiKl, 
and  others  been  threatened  with  aswissina- 
tion,  for  asserting  their  unquestionable 
rights,  even  before  the  lawful  tribunals  of 
the  country. 

The  usual  orders  have  l)een  given  to  all 
our  public  ships  to  seize  American  vessels 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  bring 
them  in  for  adjudication;  and  I  have  the 
gratification  to  state  that  not  one  so  em- 
ployed has  \yoen  discovered,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  our  flag  is  now 
seldom,  if  at  all,  disgraced  by  that  trafTic. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that 
we  are  always  enable<l  to  recur  to  the  am- 
duct  of  our  navy  with  pride  and  com- 
mendation. As  a  means  of  national  do- 
fence,  it  enjoys  the  public  confidence,  and 
is  steadily  assuming  additional  impor- 
tance.    It  is  submitted,  whether  a   more 


efficient  and  equally  economical  organiza- 
tion of  it  might  not»  in  several  respects,  be 
effected.  It  is  supposed  that  higher 
grades  than  now  exist  by  law  would  be 
useful.  They  would  afford  well-merited 
rewards  to  those  who  have  long  and  faith- 
fully served  their  country;  present  the 
best  incentives  to  good  conduct,  and  the 
l)est  means  of  insuring  a  proper  discipline; 
destroy  the  inequality  in  that  respect  be- 
tween the  military  and  naval  services,  and 
r(>lieve  our  oflTicers  from  nuiny  inconven- 
iences and  mortifications  which  occur 
when  our  vessels  meet  those  of  other 
nations — ours  being  the  only  service  in 
which  such  grades  do  not  exist. 

A  report  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
which  accompanies  this  communication, 
will  show  the  present  state  of  the  Po9t- 
ofhce  Department,  and  its  general  opera- 
tions for  some  years  past. 

There  is  established  by  law  88,600  miles 
of  post- roads,  on  which  the  mail  is  now 
transported  85,700  miles;  and  contracts 
have  been  made  for  its  transportation  on 
all  the  established  routes,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  There  are  5,240  post-offices  u 
the  Union,  and  as  many  postmasters.  The 
gross  amount  of  postage  which  accrued 
from  July  1,  1822,  to  July  1,  1823,  wii 
$1,114,345.12.  During  the  same  period 
tlie  expenditures  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment amounted  to  $1,169,885.50,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  items:  Compen- 
sation to  postmasters,  $353,995.98;  inci- 
d(>nt4il  expenses,  $30,860.37 ;  transportation 
of  the  mail,  $784,600.08 ;  payments  into  the 
treasury,  $423.08.  On  July  1  last  there 
was  due  to  the  department,  from  post- 
masters, $135,245.28;  from  late  postmas- 
ters and  contractors,  $256,749.31,  making 
a  total  amount  of  balances  due  to  the  de- 
partment of  $391,994.59.  These  balances 
embrace  all  delinquencies  of  postmasters 
and  contractors  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  organization  of  the  department 
There  was  due  by  the  department  to  con- 
tractors, on  July  1  last,  $26,548.64. 

The  transportation  of  the  mail  within 
five  years  past  has  been  greatly  extended, 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  department 
proportionately  increased.  Although  the 
postage  which  has  accrued  within  the  last 
three  years  has  fallen  short  of  the  expendi- 
tures $?«««^'46,  it  appears  that  collec- 
tions I  \de  from  the  outstand* 
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ing  balances  to  meet  the  principal  part  tlement,  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  resi- 

of  the  current  demands.  due  is  increased  from  the  consideration 

It   is    estimated   that   not   more   than  that,  in  many  instances,  it  can  be  obtained 

$250,000   of   the   above   balances   can   be  only  by  a  legal  process.    For  more  precise 

collected,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  details  on  this  subject,  I  refer  to  a  re- 

this  sum  can  only  be  realized  by  a  resort  port    from    the   first   comptroller   of   the 

to  legal  process.     Some  improvement  in  treasury. 

the  receipts  for  postage  is  expected.  A  The  sum  which  was  appropriated  at  the 
prompt  attention  to  the  collection  of  last  session  for  the  repair  of  the  Cumber- 
moneys  received  by  postmasters,  it  is  be-  land  road  has  been  applied  with  good 
lieved,  will  enable  the  department  to  con-  effect  to  that  object.  A  final  report  has 
tinue  its  operations  without  aid  from  the  not  yet  been  received  from  the  agent  who 
treasury,  tmless  the  expenditure  shall  be  was  appointed  to  superintend  it.  As  soon 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  new  as  it  is  received  it  shall  be  communicated 
mail-routes.  to  Congress. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  post-  Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens, 
office  law  may  be  necessary;  and  it  is  who  have  made  the  subject  an  object  of 
submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  particular  investigation,  have  suggested 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  post-  an  improvement  of  stiU  greater  impor- 
masters,  where  the  compensation  exceeds  tance.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  waters 
a  certain  amount,  by  nomination  to  the  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  may  be  con- 
Senate,  as  other  officers  of  the  general  nected  together  by  one  continued  canal, 
government  are  appointed.  and  at  an  expense  far  short  of  the  value 

Having  communicated  my  views  to  Con-  and  importance  of  the  object  to  l^  ob- 

gress  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  tained.    If  this  could  be  accomplished,  it 

session  respecting  the  encouragement  which  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  beneficial 

ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  consequences  which  would  result  from  it. 

and  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  A  great  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 

founded,  I  have  only  to  add  that  those  very    fertile    country    through    which    it 

views    remain    unchanged,   and    that   the  would  pass  would  find  a  market  through 

present  state  of  those  countries  with  which  that   channel.     Troops    might   be   moved 

we  have  the  most  immediate  political  re-  with  great  facility  in  war,  with  cannon 

lations    and    greatest    commercial    inter-  and  every  kind  of  munition,  and  in  either 

course    tends    to    confirm    them.      Under  direction.     Connecting  the  Atlantic  with 

this   impression,   I   recommend   a   review  the  Western  country,  in  a  line  passing 

of  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  through  the  seat  of  the  national  govern- 

guch  additional  protection  to  those  arti-  ment,  it  wduld  contribute  essentially  to 

cles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manufact-  strengthen  the  bond  of  Union  itself.    Be- 

ure,  or  which  are  more  immediately  con-  lieving,  as  I  do,  that  Congress  possess  the 

nected  with  the  defence  and  independence  right  to  appropriate  money  for   such   a 

of  the  country.  national  object   (the  jurisdiction  remain- 

The  actual  state  of  the  public  accounts  ing  to  the  States  through  which  the  canal 

furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  effi-  would  pass),  I  submit  it  to  your  consider- 

ciency  of  the  present  system  of  accoimt-  ation  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 

ability  in  relation  to  the  public  expendi-  authorize,  by  an  adequate  appropriation, 

ture.    Of  the  money  drawn  from  the  treas-  the  employment  of  a  suitable  number  of 

ury  since  March  4,  1817,  the  sum  remain-  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  to 

ing  unaccounted  for  on  Sept.  30  last  is  examine    the    unexplored    ground    during 

more  than  $1,500,000  less  than  on  Sept.  30  the  next  season,  and  to  report  their  opin- 

preceding;  and  during  the  same  period  a  ion  thereon.     It  will  likewise  be  proper 

reduction  of  nearly  $1,000,000  has  been  to  extend  their  examination  to  the  several 

made  in  the  amount  of  the  unsettled  ac-  routes  through  which  the  waters  of  the 

eonnts  for  moneys  advanced  previously  to  Ohio  may  be   connected,  by  canal,  with 

March  4,  1817.    It  will  be  obvious  that,  those  of  Lake  Erie. 

in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  accounts  of  As  the  Cumberland  road  will   require 

fhe  latter  description  is  diminished  by  set-  annual    repair,    and    Congress   have    not 
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thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  taken  part  against  them.  Their  cause  and 
States  an  amendment  to  the  Ck)nBtitution,  their  name  have  protected  them  from  dan- 
for  the  purpose  of  vesting  in  the  United  gers  which  might  ere  this  have  overwhehn- 
States  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  ed  any  other  people.  The  ordinary  calcu- 
Bystem  of  internal  improvement,  it  is  also  lations  of  interest  and  of  acquisition,  with 
submitted  to  your  consideration  whether  a  view  to  aggrandizement,  which  mingle 
it  may  not  be  expedient  to  authorize  the  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations, 
executive  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  in  regard  to 
with  the  several  States  through  which  the  them.  From  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
road  passes  to  establish  tolls  each  within  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  be- 
lts limits,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  lieve  that  their  enemy  has  lost  forever 
the  expense  of  future  repairs,  and  of  pro-  all  dominion  over  them;  that  Greece  will 
viding  also,  by  suitable  penalties,  for  its  become  again  an  independent  nation.  That 
protection    n^rainst   future   injuries.  she  may  obtain  that  rank  is  the  object  of 

The  act  of  Congress  of  May  7,  1822,  ap-  our  most  ardent  wishes, 

propriatod  the  sum  of  $22,700  for  the  pur-  It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 

pose  of  erecting  two  piers  as  a  shelter  for  the  last  session  that  a  great  effort  was 

vessels  from  ice  near  Cape  Henlopon,  Dela-  then   making  in   Spain   and    Portugal  to 

ware  Bay.    To  effect  the  object  of  the  act,  improve   the   condition   of   the   people  of 

the    officers    of    the    board    of    engineers,  those  countries,  and  that  it  appeared  to 

with  Commodore  Bainbridge,  were  direct-  be  conducted  with  extraordinary  modem- 

ed    to    prepare    plans    and    estimates    of  tion.     It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 

piers  Hufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  in-  the  result  has  been,  so  far,  very  different 

tended  by  the  act.     It  appears  by  their  re-  from    what    was    then    anticipated.    Of 

port,    which    accompanies    the    documents  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  with 

from  the  War  Department,  that  the  ap-  which  we  have  so  much  intercourse,  and 

propriation   is  not  adequate  to  the  pur-  from    which    we    derive    our    origin,   we 

pose  iiitondod;  and.  as  the  piers  would  be  have  always  been  anxious  and  interested 

of  groat   service.   l)oth   to   the   navigation  spectators.      The   citizens   of    the    United 

of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the  protection  States  cherish  sentiments  the  most  friend- 

of  vessels   on   the   adjacent   parts  of   the  ly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness 

coast,   I  submit  for   the   consideration  of  of  their  fellow-men '  on  that  side   of  the 

Congress  whether  additional  and  sufficient  -Atlantic.     In  the  icars  of  the  European 

appropriation  shouM  not  be  made.  powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselcei 

The   board   of   engineers   were   also  di-  ice  have  neiwr  taken  any  part,  nor  doa 

rected  to  examine  and  survey  the  entrance  it  comport  tcith  our  policy  so  to  do.   It 

of  the  harl)or  of  the  port  of  Prosque  Isle  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or 

in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  make  an  ea-  seriously  menaced  that  tee  resent  injurin 

timate   of   the    expense   of    removing    the  or    make    preparation    for    our    defence. 

obstructions  to  the  entrance,  with  a  plan  With   the  movements  in  this  hemisphert 

of  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the   same,  we   are,    of   necessity,    more    intmcdiateltf 

under  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  cnnnectedy  and  by  causes  which  must  he 

by  act  of  Congress  passed  March  3  last,  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 

The  report  of  the  board  accompanies  the  observers.      The   political    system    of  the 

papers    from    the    War    Department,    and  allied   powers   is   essentially    different  is 

is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Con-  this  respect  from  that  of  America.     Thie 

gress.  difference  proceeds  from  that  which  €xi$ti 

A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained,  in  their  respective  governments.     And  to 

founded    on    the    heroic    struggle    of    the  Ihr  defence  of  our  own,  which    has  been 

Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed  in  their  achieved    by    the    loss   of   so    much   blood 

contest,   and   resume   their   equal    station  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom 

among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    It  is  be-  of    their    most    enlightened    citizens,  and 

lieved  that  the  whole  civilized  world  takes  under  which  irr  have  enjoyed  unexampled 

a  deep  interest  in  the*"                   Although  felicity,    this    whole    nation    is    devoted. 

no  power  has  decli                         ^▼o^,  yet  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to 

none,  according  it                          on,  has  the  amicable  relations  existing   het%cten 
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the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  in    r^ard    to    these    continents,    circum- 

declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at-  stances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously 

tempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sys-  different.    It  is  impossible  that  the  allied 

tern   to   any   portion  of   this   hemisphere  powers  should  extend  their  political  sys- 


as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  F.uropean  power  we  have  not 


tern  to  any  portion  of  either  continent 
without  endangering  our  peace  and  hap- 
piness; nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our 


interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.     But  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves, 

with  the  governments  who  have  declared  would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.     It 

their    independence,    and    maintained    it,  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 

and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  should  behold  such  interposition,  in  any 

consideration    and     on     just     principles,  form,   with   indifference.     If  we   look   to 

acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  in-  flie   comparative   strength   and    resources 

tcrposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  of  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and 

them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  man-  their  distance  from  each  other,  it  must 

fter  their  destiny,  hy  any  European  power,  bo    obvious    that    she   can    never    subdue 

in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifesta-  them.     It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the 

Hon  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  United    States    to    leave    the    parties    to 

the  United  States,    In  the  war  between  themselves,  in  the  hope  that  other  powers 

these  new  governments  and  Spain  we  de-  will  pursue  the  same  course, 

clared  our  neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  If  we  compare  the  present  condition  of 

recognition,    and    to    this    we    have    ad-  our  Union  with   its  actual  state  at  the 

hered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  pro-  close  of  our  Revolution,  the  history  of  the 

▼ided  no  change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress 

judgment    of    the    competent    authorities  in  improvement  in  all  the  importont  cir- 

of  this  government,  shall  make  a  corre-  cumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness 

sponding    change    on    the    part    of    the  of  a  nation  which  bears  any  resemblance 

to  it.     At  the  first  epoch  our  population 
did    not    exceed    3,000,000.     By    the   last 


United  States  indispensable  to  their  se- 
curity. 


The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portu-  census  it  amounted  to  about  10,000,000, 
gal  show  that  Europe  is  still  unsettled,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  it  is  al- 
Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  most  altogether  native,  for  the  emigration 
can  be  adduced  than  that  the  allied  from  other  countries  has  been  inconsider- 
powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  able.  At  the  first  epoch  half  the  terri- 
any  principle  satisfactory  to  themselves,  tory  within  our  acknowledged  limits  was 
to  have  interposed,  by  force,  in  the  inter-  uninhabited  and  a  wilderness.  Since  then 
nal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what  extent  new  territory  has  been  acquired  of  vast  ex- 
such  interposition  may  be  carried,  on  the  tent,  comprising  within  it  many  rivers, 
same  principle,  is  a  question  in  which  all  particularly  the  Mississippi,  the  naviga- 
independent  powers  whose  governments  tion  of  which  to  the  ocean  was  of  the 
differ  from  theirs  are  interested,  even  highest  importance  to  the  original  States. 
those  most  remote,  and  surely  none  more  Over  this  territory  our  population  has 
so  than  the  United  States.  Our  policy  expanded  in  every  direction,  and  new 
in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  States  have  been  established  almost  equal 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  in  number  to  those  which  formed  the  first 
so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  bond  of  our  Union.  This  expansion  of  our 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  population  and  accession  of  new  States 
which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  to  our  Union  have  had  the  happiest  effect 
concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  con-  on  all  its  highest  interests.  That  it  has 
sider  the  government  de  facto  as  the  eminently  augmented  our  resources  and 
legitimate  government  for  us ;  to  culti-  added  to  our  strength  and  respectability 
vate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  as  a  power  is  admitted  by  all.  But  it  is 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  not  in  these  important  circumstances  only 
and  manly  policy,  meeting,  in  all  in-  that  this  happy  effect  is  felt.  It  is  mani- 
stances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power;  fest  that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  our 
submitting  to  injuries  from  none.     But  system    and    increasing    the    number    of 
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tbe  s^Bt«m  itMlf  baa  been  greatly 
Ihened  in  both  iU  bmnchea.  CcmsoU- 
itfofi  and  disunion  hare  thereby  been 
rendered  equally  itnpmcttcable*  Each 
goveminent,  confiding  in  ita  own  atrengtb, 
baa  lfa«  to  apprehend  from  tht«  other ;  and 
in  oonaequence,  each  enjoying  a  greater 
IrMdom  of  actioD,  i«  rendered  more  effi- 
cient for  all  the  purposes  for  wbicb  tt  was 
Inatituted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  treat 
here  of  the  va«it  improvement  made  in  the 
•y»t«n  itself  by  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, and  of  its  happy  effect  in  ele- 
VHting  the  character  and  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  tbe  nation  as  well  as  of  individ- 
iiaU.  To  what,  then,  do  we  owe  tbeise 
bleaaings?  It  is  known  to  all  that  we  de- 
rive th«m  from  the  excellence  of  our  in- 
stitutions. Ought  we  not,  then,  to  adopt 
every  measure  which  may  be  necessary  to 
perpetuate  them? 

JConroe,  James,  military  officer;  bom 
in  An>eniarle  county,  Va,.  Sept  lU,  1709; 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  IB15;  partici- 
pated in  the  war  with  Algiers;  was 
wounded  in  an  action  with  the  MoAhouda 


ci^  the  coa«t  of  Spain.     He  resigned 
the    armv    in    1S32    and    settled    in    Nci 
York  City,  where  he  became  an  alderman  in 
1833.   He  was  elected  to  Cfmgrem  in  1839. 
He  die«l  in  Orange,  N.  J-,  Sept,  7,  lSi%\ 

IConroe  Doctrine,  a  doctrine  that 
been  repeatedly  reaMrmed  a«  tbe  settled 
policy  of  tbe  people  and  goTentment  of 
the  United  States.  See  Mo^iBOt:,  JajUs^ 
for  Prejiidcnt's  message  in  whi^  the  state- 
ment of  this  **  doctrine "  first  appeared; 

Honroei  Fobt  (official  form),  planned 
to  be  the  most  extensive  mititar^^  work  in 
the  United  States.  Its  construction  was 
begun  in  18111,  and  was  completed  at  a 
co^t  of  12,500,000.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  President  Monroe.  Its  walla,  faced 
with  heavy  blocks  of  granite,  were  35  feet 
in  thickness  and  casemated  below,  and 
were  entirely  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat 
filled  with  water.  It  stands  upon  a  pen- 
insula known  as  Old  Point  Comfort* 
which  is  connected  with  the  main  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  of  sand  and  by  a  bridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  of  Hamptoni 
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There  were  sixty-five  acres  of  land  within  South  Dakota;  on  the  south  by  Wyoming 
its  walls,  and  it  was  armed  with  almost  and  Idaho;  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho; 
400  great  guns  when  the  Civil  War  broke  area,  146,080  square  miles;  capital.  He- 
out.  It  had  at  that  time  a  garrison  of  lena;  admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  8,  1889. 
only  300  men,  under  Col.  Justin  Dimick, 
U.  S.  A.  Its  possession  was  coveted  by  the 
Confederates,  but  Dimick  had  turned  some 
of  its  cannon  landward.  These  taught 
the  Confederates,  civil  and  military,  pru- 
dence, wisdom,  and  discretion.  Gen.  B. 
P.  Butler,  having  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Virginia, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe, 
arrived  there  on  May  22,  1861,  and  took 
the  chief  command,  with  troops  sufficient 
to  insure  its  safety  against  any  attacks  of 
the  Confederates.  Butler's  first  care  was 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  march 
upon  and  seizure  of  Richmond,  then  the 
seat  of  the  Confederate  government.  Its 
capture  was  desired  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, but  no  troops  could  then  be 
spared  from  Washington.  Fort  Monroe 
was  firmly  held  by  the  Nationals  during  By  act  of  Congress  in  May,  1864,  Montana 
the  war.  It  was  then  as  now  an  impor-  was  taken  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
tant  post,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  principal  Idaho  and  organized  as  a  separate  Terri- 
waters  of  Virginia.  Since  the  close  of  the  tory.  The  State  is  exceedingly  rich  in  min- 
Civil  War  the  War  Department  has  main-  eral  productions,  especially  gold,  silver, 
tained  a  noteworthy  artillery  school   at    copper,   lead,   and   coal.     There   are  also 


STATI  BKAL  Or  MOKTAXA. 


very  large  and  excellent  tracts  of  grazing 
land.  The  population  in  1890  was  132,159; 
in  1900,  243,329.  See  United  States, 
Montana,  in  vol.  ix. 

TERRITORIAL  OOVERNORa 


this  post.    See  also  Leavenworth,  Fort; 
RiLET,  Fort;  and  Willett's  Point. 

MontagrUy  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, statesman;  bom  April  16,  1661; 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1692; 
induced  Parliament  to  raise  a  large  loan, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  national  ISJ^'CfTS'.^b.V:'' rt^'""-;: /.V/.  .'r .?;  ll« 
debt  of  England.    He  became  chancellor  of    Green  ciay  Smith. term  begins Jaij  18, 1866 

"  •-»^'-~        "  April  9,  1869 

Jaly  13, 1870 
1883 

1884 

1886 

1887 

1889 


the  exchequer  in  1694;  Baron  of  Halifax  Be'S?mfn  F.^Potte  ... 
in  1700;  Earl  of  Halifax  in  1714.  He  died  John  Scb ay ier  Crosby.'. 
May  19,  1715. 

Kontag^e,  William  Lewis,  linguist; 
bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  April  6,  1831; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1855; 
instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Williston 


B.  Piatt  Carpenter. . 
Samuel  T.  Hauser. . . . 
Preston  H.  Leslie .... 
Bei^amin  F.  White. . . 


STATE  GOVERNORa 

Joseph  K.  Toole term  begins Nov.  8, 1889 

^     .  .     ,      ,  John  E.  Rlckards "         Jan.  1893 

Seminary ;     Professor    of    Modern    Lan-   Robert  b.  smith. ♦'       "    189T 

guages   in  Amherst  College   in   1864-94;    Joseph  K.  Toole "       "    I90i 

and  in  1896  removed  to  Paris,  where  ho  umTEP  states  senatorr 

has  since  resided.  His  publication  include 


Spanish  and  Italian  Orammara;  Intro-  wiibur  F.  Sanders. . 
ductionto  Italian  Literature,  etc.  He  also  Thomas  c.  Power... 
edited  Bioffraphical  Records  of  the  Alumni   li^jSintie 


No.  of  Congrm. 


61st 
61st  to  64th 

63d 
64th  to  66th 

64th  "  

66th  " 

56th  "  


1890  to  1893 
1890  "  1896 

1896  "  1899 
1896  "  1901 
1901  "  1907 
1901  "  1906 


and   Non-Graduate  Members  of  Amherst  Thomas  H.  Carter. . , 

-rt   if^^^    1091  yi    ^^  William  A.  Clark.... 

Vollegc^  iGZl-llj  etc.  Paris  Gibson 

Montana^  State  of,  is  bounded  6n  the 
north  by  British  Columbia  and  the  North-       Montcalm,  Gozon  de  St.  Veran,  Louis 

\fre8t  Territory;  on  the  east  by  North  and  Josepu,  Marquis  de,  military  officer;  bom 
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HOirrCALH^lIOirTEZnHA 

»t  the  Chftt^au  Camlinc,  ncur  Nisiwea,  broidered  with  gold  lace,  ss  preserved  in 
France,  Feb.  28,  1712.  Well  educated,  he  the  Crsuliuc  invent  at  Quebec  Sh 
entered   tbe   French  army  nt  the  age  of   Qvmnx;  Wolfe,  James. 


i 


foia-teen  yeara,  di^itinguiRlied  him§elf  in 
Germany  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  ajjd  gained  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel for  his  conduct  in  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Piacenzii,  In  Italy,  in  1T4G,  In 
1756  he  was  af>|Hiifited  to  the  command  of 
the  French  tro*i|>s  in  Canadn,  where,  in  the 
three  ciimpargns  which  he  conducted,  he 
di&plflyed  »kill,  courage,  and  humanity. 
Weakly  seconded  by  hi»  governmrnt,  he 
did  not  accomplish  what  he  might  have 
done.  He  jirepared,  with  all  the  means  at 
his  command,  for  the  struggle  for  the  su- 
premacy of  French  dominion  in  America^ 
in  1759,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.     He  had 


resolved,  he  said,  "  to  find  his  grave  under 
the  ruins  of  the  colony,"  und  such  was  his 
fate.  The  English  had  spared  nothing  to 
make  the  campaign  a  decisive  one.  The 
final  struggle  occurred  in  Quebec,  and 
there,  on  Sept.  13,  1759,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  the  next  day.  W^olfe, 
the  commander  of  the  English,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  same  time.  When 
Montcalm  was  told  that  his  death  was 
near,  he  calnjly  replie<l,  "  So  much  the 
better;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec/'  A  ''""  '>"'TMiraent 
stands  on  Cape  Diamond,  .  erect* 

ed  to  the  memory  of  botJi  -ifji  and 

Wolfe.    The   skiiil  ci^fagicaliu,    svith 
K)at-collAr  ^^^ItaL  velvrL 


Monterey^  Captuee  or.  After  General 
Taylor  had  entered  Mexico  «t  Matanw- 
ras,  he  remained  there  until  Sept«fiiber» 
waiting  for  further  instructions  from  bis 
government  and  reinforcements  for  his 
army.  Early  in  September  the  first  divi- 
sion of  his  army,  under  <jeii.  W.  J,  W*orlh, 
moved  towards  Monterey,  the  capital  of 
New  Leon,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  then  defended  by  General  Ampudia 
with  aliout  9,000  Mexican  troops.  Tay- 
lor  soon  joined  Worth,  and  they  en- 
camped within  3  miles  of  the  ctty,  on 
Sept.  19,  with  about  7,000  men,  and  on 
the  monnng  of  the  Slst  attacked  th« 
stronghold.  Joined  by  other  divisioiu  of 
the  army,  the  assault  becnme  genera]  on 
the  23d,  and  the  oonOict  in  the  streets 
was  dreadful.  The  Mexicans  fired  volleii 
of  musketry  from  the  windows  of  the 
strong  Btore-houses  upon  the  invaders,  and 
the  carnage  was  terrible.  Finally^  on  ikt 
foiirth  day  of  the  siege,  Ampudia  asked 
for  a  truce.  It  was  granted,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  evacuate  the  city,  Taylor  de- 
manded absolute  surrender,  which  wat 
made  on  the  24th,  when  General  Worth'! 
division  was  quartered  in  the  city,  and 
General  Taylor,  granting  an  armistice  for 
eight  weeks  if  permitted  by  his  goverc* 
ment,  encamped  with  the  remainder  of  hi« 
forces  at  W^alnut  Springs,  a  few  miles 
from  Monterey.  In  the  siege  of  that  city 
the  Americans  lost  over  500  men.  The 
Mexican  loss  was  about  double  that  num- 
ber.   See  Mexico,  War  with, 

Montezuma,  the  last  Aztea  emperor  of 
Mexico;  born  about  1470,  Because  of  his 
merits  as  a  warrior  and  priest,  he  wu 
elected  emperor  in  1502.  He  was  tn  the 
act  of  sweeping  the  stairs  of  the  great 
temple-teocalle  at  Mexiet*  when  his  elcvs- 
tion  was  announced  to  him.  His  sumptu- 
ous style  of  living  and  great  public  ex* 
penses  caused  a  grievous  imposition  of 
taxes.  This,  with  his  haughty  deport- 
ment, made  many  of  his  subjects  discoD^ 
tented.  His  empire  was  invaded  by  Cor* 
lez  in  1519,  when  he  gave  the  audacions 
Spaniard,  at  first,  great  advantages  bf 
a  temporizing  policy.  Cortez  seized  hi» 
and  held  him  as  a  hostage.  He  would  not  , 
accept   Christianity   in  exchaoge   for  bit 
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own  religion,  but  he  formally  recognized  1815.  In  command  of  the  sloop  Porta- 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  mouth  in  the  pacific  squadron  (1845--48), 
whom  he  sent  an  immense  quantity  of  he  established  the  authority  of  the  United 
gold  as  tribute.  While  Cortez  was  about  States  at  various  places  along  the  coast 
to  assail  a  force  sent  against  him  by  of  California.  In  1861  he  was  in  command 
Velasquez,  the  Mexicans  revolted  against  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  He  died  in  Car- 
the  Spaniards.  Cortez  either  persuaded  or  lisle,  Pa.,  March  25,  1873. 
compelled  Montezuma  to  address  his  tur- 
bulent subjects  and  try  to  appease  the 
rising  tumult;  but  the  latter,  having  lost 
respect  for  their  emperor,  assailed  and 
wounded  him  with  missiles.  From  the  in- 
juries thus  received  he  died  in  June,  1520. 
See  Cortez,  Hernando;  Velasquez, 
Ddeoo. 

Montg^merie,  John,  colonial  govern- 
or; born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland;  was 
officially  attached  to  the  person  of  King 
(George  II.;  served  several  years  in  Par- 
liament; and  came  to  America  in  the 
capacity  of  governor  of  New  York  in 
1728.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  July  1, 
1731. 

Montgomery,  John  Berrien,  naval 
officer;  bom  in  Allen  town,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17, 
1794;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 

1812;  passed  through  the  various  grades  ^^        — 

until,  in  July,   1862,  he  became  commo-      /^ ^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^^^^'^^ 
dore,  and  in  July,  1866,  rear-admiral  on      ^    ^  /^  •^ 

the  retired  list.  He  served  on  Lake  On- 
tario under  Chauncey,  and  was  in  the  Montgomery, Richard, military  officer; 
Niagara  with  Perry  at  the  battle  on  Lake  born  in  Swords  County,  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Erie,  and  received  a  sword  and  thanks  Dec.  2,  1736;  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
from  Congress  for  his  gallantry.  He  was  lege,  Dublin,  and  entered  the  army  at  the 
with    Decatur    in    the    Mediterranean    in    age  of  eighteen.     Fighting  under  Wolfe 

at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  (1756),  he  won 
the  approval  of  that  commander.  After 
its  surrender  his  regiment  formed  a  part 
of  Amherst's  force,  sent  to  reduce  the 
French  forts  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1759. 
Montgomery  became  adjutant  of  his  regi- 
ment in  1760,  and  was  under  Colonel  Havi- 
land  in  his  march  upon  Montreal  when 
that  city  was  surrendered.  In  1762,  Mont- 
gomery was  promoted  to  captain,  and 
served  in  the  campaign  against  Havana 
in  the  same  year.  After  that  he  resided 
in  this  country  awhile,  but  revisited  Eng- 
land. In  1772  he  sold  his  commission  and 
came  to  America,  and  the  following  year 
he  bought  an  estate  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the 
Hudson,  and  married  a  daughter  of  R.  R. 
Livingston.  He  was  chosen  representa- 
tive in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Convention  in 
1775.  In  June  following  he  was  appointed 
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bj  the  Coniinenial  Congress  one  of  the 
eight  brig»dier  •  generitlf  for  the  Contt* 
netital  army.  Appointed  second  in  com- 
mand«  under  Schuyler,  in  the  Northern 
Department,  he  became  acting  commander- 
In-chtcf  because  of  his  superior's  protract* 
ed  illness.  He  entered  Canada  early  in 
Septemlwfr,  with  a  considerable  army* 
CApturcd  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel  or  Riche- 
lieu River^  Nov*  3,  took  Montreal  on  the 
13  th,  and  pushed  on  to  war  da  Quebec, 
and  btood  before  its  walls  with  some 
troops  under  Arnold,  Dec.  4.  On  the  9th 
the  Continental  Congretia  made  him  a 
major-general.  He  invented  Quebec  and 
continued  the  siege  until  Dec.  31,  when 
he  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  storm. 
in  that  effort  he  was  slain  by  grape* 
shot  from  a  masked  battery,  Dec.  31, 
1775.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a 
great  public  calamity,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  British  Parliament  he  was  eulogized 
by  Burke,  Chatham,  and  Barrfi.  Even  Lord 
North  spoke  of  him  as  **  brave,  humane, 
and  generous;"  but  added,  "still  he  was 
only  a  brave,  humane,  and  generous  rebel; 
curse  on  his  virtues^  theyVe  undone  his 


tintry."  To  this  remark  Fox  retorted: 
"  The  term  *  rebel '  is  no  certain  mark 
of  disgrace.     All    \hp  *  -^^-.^    ^.f 

Hberty,  the  saviors  <i  e 

benefactors  of  mankinu  m  mi  ng(^9..  uuve 


been  calletl  *  rebela.*  We  owe  the  constitit 
lion  which  enables  us  to  sit  m  this  Houae 
to  a  rebellion."  Montgomery  was  buried 
at  Quebec.  In  1318  hi^  remaina  were  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  Vork,  at  tli« 
expense  of  the  State,  and  they  were  de* 
poeite<l  near  the  monument  which  the 
United  States  government  had  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  front  of  St.  Pault 
Church.  New  York* 

Montgomery^  Ala.,  the  first  capitil 
of  the  (Vm federate  Statea  in   18UI. 

Montgomery^  Fort.  See  CLiNTCtii, 
FortT, 

Montreal,  Massacre  at.  On  July  12, 
Wm,  about  l,2t)0  of  the  Five  Nations  faee 
IiiOQtfoia  CoxFEDEUAcv)  invaded  the  isl- 
and of  Montreal,  burned  all  the  planta- 
tions, and  murdered  men,  women^  and 
children.  This  event  threw  the  whole 
French  colony  into  consternation.  It  was 
reported  that  1,000  of  the  French  were 
slain  durinjij  the  invasion,  besides  twenty- 
six  carried  into  captivity  and  burned  alive. 
II  was  this  massacre  that  the  French 
sought  to  avenge  the  next  yettr,  when 
Frontenac  sent  into  the  Mohawk  coiuitry 
the  monjrrel  party  that  destroyed  Schenfc* 
tady,  and  two  others  which  attacked 
Salmon  Falls  and  Casco,  in  Maine.  Sir 
William  Phipps  having  been  successful 
in  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal, 
Acadia,  in  16»0,  a  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  speedily  arranged,  A  lleet 
under  Phipps  proceeded  against  Qtiehec, 
and  colonial  land  forces  were  place«l  un- 
der the  supreme  command  of  FitzJohn 
Winthrop,  ©on  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of 
Connecticut.  Milborne,  son  -  in  -  taw  of 
Leisler,  undertook,  as  commissary,  to  pro- 
vide and  forward  subsistence  for  the 
march.  Colonel  Schuyler  with  a  party 
of  Mohawks,  the  van  of  the  expeditiott, 
pushed  forward  towards  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
but  was  repulsed  by  Frontenac  f  Au^u^t). 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  did  not  pro- 
ceed farther  than  Lake  George,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  a  deficiency  of  pro- 
visions and  the  prevalence  of  the  small* 
pox.  Mutual  recriminations  followed,  and 
I.ei»ler  actually  caused  Winthrop's  arrest. 
The  latter  charged  the  failure  to  Mil- 
bonie,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  failfd 
to  furnish  needed  provisions  and  trans* 
portation.  In  1711.  within  a  fortnight 
ofter  Colonel  Nicholson  had  given  notice 
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of  an  intended  expedition  against  Canada,  800  men  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
New  York  and  the  New  England  col-  rison  at  St.  John,  after  he  heard  of  the 
onies  were  busy  in  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Chambly.  He  crossed  the  St. 
movement.  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  Lawrence  in  small  boats,  and  when  about 
credit  amounting  to  about  $200,000  to  to  land  at  Longueil  was  attacked  by  Col. 
guarantee  bills  drawn  on  the  imperial  Seth  Warner  and  about  300  Green  Moun- 
treasury;   New  York  issued  bills  to  the  tain  Boys,  and  driven  back  in  great  con- 


amount  of  $50,000  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  her  share  of  the  enterprise;  and  Penn- 


fusion.     The  news  of  this  repulse  caused 
the  speedy  surrender  of  St.  John,  when 


sylvania,   under   the   name   of   a   present    Montgomery  pressed  on  towards  Montreal. 


m 
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— 

- 
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^   WMM      "^-^      >4^li    1 
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Tnw  or  MONTRXAL  AMD  ITS  WALLB  15  1760  (Ffom  EH  old  FreDch  print). 

to  the  Queen,  contributed  $10,000  towards  Carleton,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the 
the  expedition.  About  1,800  troops — the  fort,  at  once  retreated  on  board  a  vessel 
quotas  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  of  a  small  fleet  lying  in  the  river,  and 
Jersey — assembled  at  Albany  with  the  in-  attempted  to  flee  to  Quebec  with  the 
tention  of  attacking  Montreal  simulta-  garrison.  Montgomery  entered  Montreal 
neously  with  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  without  opposition,  and  sent  a  force  under 
from  Boston  before  Quebec.  Nicholson  was  Colonel  Easton  to  intercept  the  intend- 
in  general  command;  and  at  Albany  he  ing  fugitives.  He  hastened  to  the  mouth 
was  joined  by  500  warriors  of  the  Five  of  the  Sorel  with  troops,  cannon,  and 
Nations  and  1,000  palatines,  chiefly  from  armed  gondolas.  The  British  fleet  could 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  making  the  whole  not  pass,  and  Prescott,  several  other  offi- 
force  about  4,000  strong.  Nicholson  was  cers,  members  of  the  Canadiai^  Council, 
assisted  by  Colonels  Schuyler,  Whiting,  and  120  private  soldiers,  with  all  the  ves- 
and  Ingoldsby,  and  on  Aug.  28  they  began  sels,  were  surrendered.  Carleton  escaped, 
their  march  for  Canada.  At  Lake  Greorge  Then  Montgomery  wrote  to  the  Congress, 
Nicholson  heard  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  "  Until  Quebec  is  taken  Canada  is  un- 
naval  expedition,  and  returned  to  Albany,  conquered."  Leaving  Wooster  in  command 
abandoning  the  enterprise.  at  Montreal,  Montgomery  then  pushed  on 
In  1776,  when  the  republicans  invaded  towards  Quebec.  See  Montgomery,  Rich- 
Canada,  G^eral  Carleton  was  in  command  ard  ;  Quebec. 

of  a  few  troops  at  Montreal.   With  about  Moody,    Dwight    Ltman,   evangelist; 
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born  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1837; 
waH  educated  in  the  district  schools  of 
liiri  neighborhood.  When  seventeen  years 
old  he  wrnt  to  BoHton  and  became  a 
cU'ik  in  a  nhm'-Htore.  While  there  he  was 
cnnvorti'd  and  unitwl  with  the  Mount  Ver- 
non ("oii^ri'pitional  Church.  In  185U  he 
si'ttU'd  in  C'hicjijro  and  liecranie  i;reatly 
interested  in  Sunday-Hchool  iniHsion  work, 
Imihlin^  up  u  school  of  more  than  1,000 
pupils,  lie  wnm  aftiT  entirely  relinquished 
liusiness.  that  he  nii^ht  devote  all  his 
time  to  Christian  work.  During?  the  Civil 
War  he  was  eonneet<*d  with  the  United 
States  Christian  Connnission,  and  after 
the  war  he  hecame  jreneral  missionary  of 
the  Youn;;  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
Chicap).  and  built  a  church  for  the  use 
of  his  Sunday-school  and  the  many  con- 
verts of  his  ministry.  In  1S71  this  church 
was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  sub- 
seijuently  was  rebuilt,  and  under  the  name 
of  the  Chi<-a^'o  Tabernacle  sii|>ervi8es  the 
preat  Chica;:o  Trainin«,'-SeIiool  for  foreign 
missionaries  and  lay  Christian  workers. 
In  1873,  with  Ira  1).  Sankey.  his  famous 
co-worker,  who  bad  joined  him  two 
years  Ix'fore.  he  vis»itrd  (Jreat  Britain  and 
be<(an  Christian  work  in  York.  This  mis- 
sion produced  many  pond  results,  and  the 
fame  of  it  spread  widely.  loiter  he  visit- 
ed Sunderland,  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  and 
other  places.  From  Kngland  ho  went  to 
Kdinburph.  and  soon  afterwards  the  whole 
of  Scotland  was  amused.  Great  mct'tinjis 
were  held  in  Dundee.  Olaspow,  and  other 
important  cities.  After  risitinpr  the  chief 
cities  of  Ireland,  where  ho  mot  with  simi- 
lar Buccofls,  he  returned  to  Enjrland.  and 
conducted  preat  moetinps  in  ^Tanchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool.  His  greatest 
meetings  of  all  were  hold  in  Agricultural 
TTall,  Tiondon.  where  audiences  of  from 
10.000  to  20.000  gathered.  Tn  Novem- 
ber, 1875.  enormous  mootinirs  wore  begun 
in  Philadelphia,  continuing  for  three 
months.  Then,  in  turn.  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  Boston  bad  similar  religious 
awakenings.  Tn  the  latter  city  a  great  tab- 
ernacle was  built  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  $40.- 
000,  and  daily  meetings  were  held  for  four 
months,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
from  5,000  to  10.000.  Like  success  attend- 
ed Mr.  Moody  during  his  whole  life,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Grant  Britain. 
In  1880  he  erected  the  fint  pubUe  Imlld- 


ing  of  the  now  famooB  Northfield  aad 
Mount  Hermon  inetitutiona.  In  1900  the 
plant  at  Northfield  was  valued  at  about 
$1,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  Mr. 
Moody,  during  his  ministry,  addreiaed 
more  than  50,000,000  people.  He  died  in 
Northfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1899. 

Moody,  WiLUAM  Hexst,  stateiman; 
born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1853; 
graduated  from  Harvard  Univeraity  in 
1H70;  district  attorney  for  eaatem  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  1890-95;  member 
of  the  54th,  55th,  56th,  and  57th  Oon- 
grosses;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  1902. 

Moody,  William  Revell,  educator; 
born  in  Chicago,  III.,  March  25,  1869;  son 
of  Dwight  L.  Moody:  was  graduated  it 
Yale  University  in  1891;  and  since  the 
death  of  his  father  has  had  charge  of  the 
Xfirtb field  schools.  He  is  the  author  of 
The  Life  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  the 
editor  of  Record  of  Chriaiian  Work  since 
1807. 

Mooers,  Benjamin,  military  officer; 
born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  April  1,  1758; 
was  in  the  Continental  army;  at  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne;  and  served  as  liea- 
tenant  in  Hazen's  regiment  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  1783  he  settled  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  near  the  present  Plattsburg.  He 
was  eight  years  in  the  New  York  legislit- 
urc,  and,  as  major-general  of  militia,  com- 
manded that  body  of  soldiers  in  the  battle 
of  PLATTsnuRO  (q.  V,)  In  1814.  He  died 
in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1838. 

Mooney,  James,  ethnologist;  bom  in 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Feb.  10,  1861.  When  t 
lK)y  he  began  studying  Indian  life  and 
character,  which  became  his  life-work.  He 
has  conducted  extended  investigations 
among  the  Southern  and  Western  Indiin 
tribes:  and  prepared  government  exhibits 
for  several  expositions.  He  wrote  Sacred 
Formulafi  of  the  Cherokees;  Riouan 
Trihr/t  of  the  Ea^t ;  Calendar  History  of 
Hhr  Kiowa  Indians;  Myths  of  the  Chero- 
krrs:  etc. 

Moore,  Alfred,  jurist:  bom  in  Bmns- 
wick  county.  N".  C.  May  21,  1755:  served 
in  the  Bevolutionary  army  throughout 
the  war;  elected  attorney-general  of  North 
Carolina  in  1792;  appointed  associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1799.     He  resigned  In 
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1804,  and  died  in  Bladen  county,  N.  C, 
Oct.  15,  1810. 

Moore,  Edwin  Wabd,  naval  officer ;  born 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1811;  entered  the 
United  States  navy  in  1825;  became 
lieutenant  in  1835.  After  the  Republic  of 
Texas  was  founded  he  was  chosen  by  its 
government  to  command  its  navy.  Fitting 
out  two  small  vessels  as  ships-of-war,  he 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  early  in  1843  to 
meet  the  Mexican  fleet  of  ten  vessels. 
During  the  unequal  contest  which  ensued 
he  defeated  the  enemy,  causing  them  great 
loss.  When  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
Union,  Moore  unsuccessfully  sought  rein- 
statement in  the  United  States  navy  with 
the  rank  of  commodore,  which  he  had  held 
in  the  Texas  navy.  In  1855,  however, 
$17,000  was  appropriated  to  him  as 
**  leave  "  pay  during  the  interval  between 
annexation  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  5,  1865. 

Moore,  Eliakim  Hastings,  educator; 
bom  in  Marietta,  O.,  Jan.  26,  1862;  was 
graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1883; 
was  an  instructor  in  mathematics  there 
in  1887-89;  assistant  professor  of  the  same 
branch  in  the  Northwestern  University  in 
1880-91;  and  associate  professor  in  the 
latter  institution  in  1891-92.  In  1892 
he  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  sub- 
sequently he  was  made  head  professor  of 
that  branch.  He  holds  membership  in 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  the 
Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palermo,  Deutsche 
Mathematiker-Vereinigung,  and  the  Lon- 
don Mathematical  Society.  He  is  contrib- 
utor to  American  and  European  mathe- 
matical periodicals. 

Moore,  Frank,  editor;  bom  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  17,  1828;  was  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  legation  in 
Paris  in  186^72,  and  later  engaged  in 
journalism  in  New  York.  He  is  the  editor 
of  8<mg8  and  Ballads  of  the  American 
Revolution;  CyolopcBdia  of  American  Elo- 
gvenoe;  Diary  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; Materials  for  History;  The  Rebellion 
Record;  Speeches  of  Andrew  Johnson,  with 
a  Biographical  Introduction;  Life  a/nd 
Speeches  of  John  Bright;  Women  of  the 
War,  1861-^6;  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the 
BoMihem  People,  1861-65,  etc. 

Moore,  Qbobge  Henby,  librarian ;  bom  in 
Cosieord,  N.  H.,  April  20,  1823;  graduated 


at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1843; 
made  librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  in  1849;  became  superintendent 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Lenox  Library  in 
1872.  His  publications  include  The  Trea- 
son of  Charles  Lee;  Employment  of  Nc' 
groesin  the  Revolutionary  Army ;  Notes  on 
the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massachusetts; 
History  of  Jurisprudence  of  New  York; 
Withcraft  in  Massachusetts,  etc.  He  died 
in  New  York  City,  May  5,  1897. 

Moore,  Sib  Henry,  colonial  governor; 
born  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  1713; 
was  made  governor  of  that  island  in  1756; 
and  for  his  services  in  suppressing  a  slave 
insurrection  there  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  baronet.  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1764;  arrived  in 
November,  1765,  in  the  midst  of  the  Stamp 
Act  excitement;  and  held  the  office  until 
his  death,  Sept.  11,  1769. 

Moore,  Jacob  Bailey,  author;  bom 
in  Andover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  31,  1797;  learned 
the  printer's  trade  in  Concord,  N.  H. ;  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Isaac  Hill,  proprietor  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Patriot;  became  his 
business  partner;  and  afterwards  estab- 
lished the  New  Hampshire  Statesman.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in 
1828.  He  and  Mr.  Farmer  published,  from 
1822  to  1824,  three  volumes  of  Historical 
Collections  of  New  Hampshire,  of  great 
value;  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  pub- 
lications in  this  country  devoted  to  local 
history.  He  pursued  journalism  in  New 
York  (whither  he  went  in  1839)  for  a 
while,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  place 
in  the  general  post-office;  and  from  1845 
to  1848  he  was  librarian  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Moore  was  the 
first  postmaster  in  California,  serving  in 
San  Francisco  from  1848  to  1852.  He 
died  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  1853. 

Moore,  John,  military  surgeon;  born 
in  Indiana,  Aug.  16,  1826;  entered  the 
army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  June,  1853; 
served  in  the  Cincinnati  Marine  Hospital 
in  1861-62;  promoted  surgeon  and  ap- 
pointed medical  director  of  the  Central 
Grand  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  June,  1862;  and  became  medical 
director  of  the  Department  and  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  in  1863.  He  was  with  Sher- 
man in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  In  1883-86 
he  was  assistant  medical  purveyor,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  in  1886-90 
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was  Rurfreon -general  of  the  army  with  the  logical  study  in  Licking  county,  O.    Litfr 

rank  of  brigadirr-gcnoral;  and  in  the  lat-  he  studied  with  D.  Thomas  Wilson,  cnnU 

tcr  year  was  rotirod.  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology  in  the  Smitk- 

Moore,  John  Hashktt,  author;  born  in  Ionian  Institution,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smyrna,  IVI.,  !)«'?.  H.  ISW;  was  educated  He  had  charge  of  archoeological  work  ii 

at   the   Univ4TMity   of   Virginia,   and   ad-  the    Ohio    Valley,    Utah,    Colorado,   and 

New  Mexico,  for  the  World^s  CoIumbiaB 


JUII.S  UA^S^iETT  MOORB. 


Exposition,  and  while  so  engaged 
important  discoveries  in  the  altar  monndi 
of  the  Scioto  Valley.  In  1898  he  was  en- 
gaged in  explorations  in  the  West  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Victoria  Institute 
of  England,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
His  publications  include  Primitive  Jfai 
in  Ohio;  Fort  Ancient;  Wanneta,  tU 
Sioux,  and  many  reports. 

Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  Battle  at.  Ii 
January,  177t$,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed 
from  Boston  on  a  secret  mission.  Suspect- 
ing his  destination  to  be  Xew  York,  Wash- 
ington fient  General  Lee  thither.  Hit 
presence  probably  deterred  Clinton  from 
landing,  after  a  conference  with  Governor 
IVyon,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  to  assist  Governor  Martin 
in  the  recovery  of  his  power  in  that  prov- 
ince. Martin,  aware  of  his  approach, 
and  anticipating  an  armament  from  Ire 
land,  kept  up  a  continual  intercourse  from 
liis  **  floating  palace "  on  the  Cape  Fesr 
niitted  to  the  bar  of  Delaware  in  1883.  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders  (who  hod 
In  188.')  he  was  aj)i)oiiite(l  law  clerk  in  the  settlwl  in  large  numbers  in  that  province) 
State  Dej)artinrnt  in  Washin'^lon,  I).  C,  and  other  Tories.  He  commissioned 
and  in  the  following'  y«'ar  beeaiiie  third  Donald  McDonald  brigadier -general.  He 
assistant  SL-eietaiy  <»f  Slate.  In  IS'Jl  lie  was  a  veteran  who  had  fought  for  the 
resirrned  this  ollice  to  ae«ept  the  eliair  of  Vounjr  Pretender  at  the  battle  of  ClU- 
International  Law  and  Diploniaey  in  loden  (1740).  Under  him,  as  captain* 
Columbia  I'niversily.  In  April,  1S»8,  he  was  Allan  McDonald.  These  two  men  had 
was  recalled  to  the  Tnited  States  Depart-  great  inlluence  over  the  Scotch  Highland- 
nient  of  State,  and  in  Sej)tenil)er  l>ecanie  ers.  They  enlisted  for  the  royal  cause 
seerc'tary  and  counsel  to  the  American  aliout  1,500  men,  and  marched  from  the 
Peace  Commissioners  in  Paris.  He  is  vicinity  of  Fayetteville  for  the  coast  to 
author  of  Kxtrnditwn  and  Tntrrstatc  join  the  governor  and  his  friends  on  the 
Rtndition;  American  Xotrs  on  the  Con-  Cape  Fear.  Col.  James  Moore,  on  hearing 
flict  of  Laws;  Historif  and  Diffcat  of  In-  of  this  movement,  marched  with  more  than 
trrnational  Arbitrationft,  etc.,  and  one  of  1.000  men  to  intercept  McDonald.  At  the 
the  editors  of  the  Political  Scirncc  Quar-  same  time  minute-men  of  the  Xeuse  re- 
tcrhf,  and  of  the  Journal  du  Droit  Inter-  gion,  under  (^olonels  Caswell  and  Lillinfr* 
national  Privd.  S(*e  Professor  Moore's  ton,  were  gathering  to  oppose  the  loyalists, 
article  on  the  Alaskan  Boundary,  in  vol.  and  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  26  were 
i.,  p.  81.  encamped  at  a  bridge  near  the  mouth  of 

Moorehead,   Warben   Knro,   archieolo-    Moore's  Creek,  in  Hanover  county.    There 
gist;    born   in   Siev^  American    McDonald,  chased  by  Colonel  Moore,  came 

parents,  March  10,  '  »  liberal    upon  the  minute-men.     He  was  sick,  and 

education,  and  a|  »  archieo-    the  force  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant* 
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Colonel  McLeod.     A  sharp  battle  ensued  United    States    Exploring    Expedition    to 

the  next  morning,  when  McLeod  was  killed,  the    region    of    the    Yellowstone,    and    in 

The  Scotchmen  were  routed  and  dispersed,  1873  made  a  second  journey  thither,  his 

and  about  850  of  them  were  made  prison-  sketches  resulting  in  the  famous  paintings 

era,  among  them  the  two  McDonalds.    The  The  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Grand 

loyalists    lost    seventy    men,    killed    and  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone;  and  Chasm  of 

wounded.     The  republicans  had  only  two  the    Colorado.     The    two    last    paintings 

wounded,  one  mortally.  were  purchased  by  Congress  and  placed 

Mora,  Antonio  Maximo,  claimant;  in  the  Capitol.  His  other  paintings  in- 
born in  Cuba  in  1818;  inherited  large  elude  The  Last  Arrow;  The  Ripening  of 
sugar  plantations  near  Havana;  declared  the  Leaf;  Dreamland;  The  Oroves  were 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Ood's  First  Temples;  The  Pictured  Rocks 
United  States  in  New  York  City  in  1853 ;  of  Lake  Superior;  The  Flight  into  Egypt; 
and  after  the  beginning  of  the  Cuban  The  Remorse  of  Cain;  The  Track  of  the 
revolution  in  1868  was  accused  of  aiding  Storm,  etc. 

the  insurgents.  His  property,  valued  at  Moravian  Town,  a  settlement  in  Kent 
$3,000,000,  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  county,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  bank  of 
government  (1869),  and  he  was  arrested,  the  River  Thames,  near  which  General 
imprisoned,  and  in  1870  was  sentenced  to  Harrison  defeated  General  Proctor  in  bat- 
death.  He,  however,  escaped  to  the  United  tie  on  Oct.  5,  1813.  The  settlers  were 
States,  where  he  laid  his  case  before  Indians  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
Hamilton  Fish,  then  Secretary  of  State,  tianity  by  the  Moravians,  who  fled  to 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  had  Canada  from  the  Muskingum,  in  Ohio,  in 
in  no  way  aided  the  insurgents.  The  1792.  By  an  order  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
United  States  immediately  opened  a  diplo-  cil  in  1793,  about  50,000  acres  of  land 
matic  correspondence  with  Spain  in  regard  were  granted  for  their  use,  on  which  they 
to  the  matter.  In  September,  1873,  Spain  proceeded  to  build  a  church  and  a  village, 
relinquished  all  claims  against  American  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  Bethlehem,  ministered 
property  in  Cuba,  excepting  the  Mora  there  for  some  time.  At  the  time  of  the  bat- 
plantation.  An  agreement  was  made  that  tie  this  Christian  Indian  village  had  about 
claims  for  damages  by  de  facto  Ameri-  100  houses,  mostly  well  built,  a  school- 
can  citizens  should  be  placed  before  an  in-  house  and  chapel,  and  very  fine  gardens, 
temational  committee.  Accordingly  the  Moravians.  The  church  of  evangelical 
claim  of  Mora  was  submitted  to  such  a  Christians  known  as  Moravians,  or  United 
committee,  which  decided  against  him.  Brethren,  has  a  most  remarkable  history. 
The  case  was  again  brought  up  in  1883,  Its  germs  appear  as  early  as  the  ninth 
and  Spain  was  requested  to  restore  the  century,  when  Christianity  was  introduced 
embargoed  estates  to  Mora.  It  was  not,  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  but  it  does 
however,  until  Sept.  14,  1895,  that  Spain  not  appear  distinct  in  history  until  1457, 
paid  the  amount  of  the  adjudicated  dam-  when  a  separate  church  was  formed.  The 
age  to  Mora  ($1,449,000)  to  the  United  members  of  that  church  always  mani- 
States  for  him.  In  this  contest,  which  fested  the  spirit  afterwards  called  Protes- 
had  been  carried  on  for  twenty-five  years,  tantism,  and,  like  the  primitive  church, 
Mr.  Mora  had  been  under  great  expense,  held  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith 
so  that  he  realized  only  $994,509  out  of  the  and  practice.  They  have  an  episcopacy, 
amount  awarded  him.  He  died  in  New  and  the  episcopal  succession  from  1457  to 
York  City,  April  24,  1897.  1874  embraced   174  bishops.     Their  epis- 

Koran,  Thomas,  artist;  bom  in  Bol-  copate  is  not  diocesan,  but  their  bishops 

ton,  Lancashire,  England,  Jan.  12,  1837;  are  bishops  of  the  whole  United  Breth- 

eame  to  the   United   States  when   seven  ren.     When,   in    1621,   Ferdinand   II.   of 

years  old,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  Austria   began   the   persecution   of   Prot- 

schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Subsequently  estants,  50,000  of  his  subjects  emigrated 

he  studied  art  under  James  Hamilton  and  to  other  lands.     The  church  in  Bohemia 

afterwards  in  Paris  and  Italy.    He  became  and  Moravia  was  almost  extinguished,  and 

distinguished  as  a  landscape  painter  and  its   faith — a  hidden  seed — ^was  preserved 

illnstrator.     In   1871   he  went  with   the  by  a   few   families  for   100  years,  when 
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it  was  renewed  with  strength.  In  1722  Indian  congregation  gathered  by  the  Mo- 
two  Moravian  faniilios  found  a  refuge  ravians  was  in  the  town  of  Pine  Plains 
on  the  estate  of  Cdunt  Zinzendorf,  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  a  place  called  She- 
Siixony,  then  an  oflU'iT  in  the  Saxon  Court,  kom-e-ko.  A  mission  was  established  there 
and  a  lover  of  pure  and  simple  worship,  by  Christian  llenry  Rauch  in  August,  1740. 
In  five  years  300  Moravians  gathered  there.  The  next  year  a  sickly  young  Gernuin  from 
Zinzondorf  became  a  bishop,  and  after-  Bethlehem,  named  Gottlob  BQttner,  join- 
wards  he  s|>ont  his  life  and  fortune  in  ed  Rauch  in  his  work.  He  preached  fer- 
missionary  work.  vently,  and  many  converts  were  the  fruits 

diurohes  wtTc  established  on  the  Con-  of  the  mission  of  Rauch  and  BQttner. 
tinent,  in  (irtsit  Hritain,  and  in  North  Count  Zinzendorl  and  his  daughter  visit- 
America;  and  in  174!)  the  British  Par-  ed  the  mission  in  1742.  Here  BQttner 
liament  passed  acts  to  encourage  their  set-  died  in  1745,  and  over  his  grave  the 
tlem(*nt  in  the  Knglish-American  colonies.  Moravians  placed  a  handsome  monument 
The  trustees  of  CJeorgia  granted  500  acres  in  1859.  In  1745  the  mission  was  broken 
of  land  to  Count  Zinzondorf  for  the  pur-  up. 

pope,  and  also  gave  Bishop  Spangen-  The  Moravian  Church  is  divided  into 
berg  l.')0  acH's  embraced  in  a  part  of  three  provinces  —  namely,  Continental, 
the  site  of  Savannah.  A  number  of  Mo-  British,  and  American.  The  American 
ravians  settled  in  CI«'orgia  in  1735.  Others  province  is  divided  into  two  districts^ 
followed  the  next  year,  UmI  by  Bishop  Northern  and  Souf.hem — the  respective 
David  Nitschmann;  and  on  Feb.  28,  1736,  centres  being  in  Bethlehem,  Northampton 
the  first  Moravian  ehurcli  in  America  was  co.,  Pa.,  and  Salem,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C. 
organized,  und-'r  the  pastorship  of  An-  There  were  in  1904,  in  the  American  prov- 
thony  ScifTerth,  wlio  was  ordained  in  the  ince,  115  churches,  127  ministers,  and 
presence  of  John  Wesley.  In  Ci(K)rgia  their  10,005  communicants.  There  are  several 
la1)ors  were  mostly  among  the  Indians  church  boarding-schools:  and,  at  Bethle- 
and  negroes.  As  they  could  not  conscien-  h^m,  a  college  and  theological  seminary, 
tiously  take  up  arms  to  defend  Georgia  At  first  the  social  and  political  exclusive- 
against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  ness  of  the  Moravians  prevented  a  rapid 
tlioy  abandoned  their  settlement  and  went  increase  in  their  numbers;  but  latterly 
to  ivnnsylvania  with  Whitefield.  Bishops  there  have  been  great  changes  in  this  re- 
Nit  sclimann  and  Spangenberg  returned  to  s]>ect,  as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of 
Euroi>e.  Whitefield  had  purchased  lands  the  church,  whose  grand  centre  is  at  Herm- 
at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  and  invited  hUtt,  in  Saxony,  the  village  built  on 
the  Moravians  to  sHlle  upon  them;  but  Count  Zinzendorfs  estate.  The  Moravians 
doctrinal  difTerencos  ])ro«lucod  a  rupture  w«e  a  liturgy,  and  their  ritual  is  similar 
l)etween  them  and  Whitefield,  and  he  or-  to  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
dered  them  to  leave  his  domain  forthwith  Church, 
(see  WiiiTEFiKi.n,  Gkorqk).  Mordecai,     Alfred,    military     officer; 

Bishop    Nitschmann    came    back,    and  born  in  Warrenton,  N.  C,  Jan.  3.  1804; 

founded  a  settlement  on  the  Lehigh,  the  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 

first  house  Iwing  completed  in  1741.  When,  Academy   in    182.1;    promoted   captain  of 

on  Christmas  day.  Count  Zinzendorf  visit-  ordnance   in    18.12;    became  a  member  of 

ed  the  settlement,  he  called   it  "Bethle-  the  ordnance  board  in  1839;  was  appoint- 

hem."  Tliat  is  the  mother-church  in  Amer-  ed  assistant  inspector  of  arsenals  in  1842: 

ica.    Tlieir  labors  among  the  Indians  were  and  resigned  from  the  army  May  5,  1881. 

extended  far  and  wide,  and  their  princi-  His  publications  include  Dieyea*  of  JftKfary 

pal  station  in  the  West  was  at  Gnaden-  Laws:  Ordnance  Manval  for  the  Vm  of 

hlltten — "  tents  of  grace  " — in  Ohio,  where  Officers  in  the  United  8tate9  Armp;  Re- 

many  Indian  converts  were  gathered,  and  Tuorta  of  Experimen4a  on  Gunpowder;  and 

where  nearly  100  of  them  were  massacred  Artillery  for  the  United  States  Land  Ber- 

by  white   people  in   March,   1782,  under  vice,  as  Deiyised  and  Arranged  by  the  Ord- 

the  false  impression  that  fhey  were  Brit-  iMiiice  Board.    He   died    in    Philadelphii, 

ish  spies  or  were  conoenifld  in  whm  Ind-  Ph.,  Oct  23,  1887. 

ian  outrages  in  Ttmoa^tnaltL    The  flnt  Xorey  Letter.     During  the  Presiden- 
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tial  campaign  of  1880  a  letter  on  the  Chi-  That  officer  afterwards  made  a  public 
nese  question,  purporting  to  have  been  apology.  Morgan  became  an  ensign  in 
written  by  the  Republican  nominee,  Gen-  the  militia  in  1758;  and  while  carrying 
eral  Garfield,  to  U.  L.  Morey,  of  Lynn,  despatches  he  was  severely  woimded  by 
Mass.,  was  published.  It  asserted  that  in-  Indians,  but  escaped.  After  the  French 
dividuals  as  well  as  companies  have  the  and  Indian  War  he  was  a  brawler  and 
right  to  buy  labor  where  it  is  cheapest,  etc.  fighter  and  a  dissipated  gambler  for  a 
This  letter  appeared  in  New  York,  and  was  time;  but  he  reformed,  accumulated  prop- 
circulated  by  Democratic  journals.  Gar-  erty,  and  commanded  a  company  in  Dun- 
field  at  once  declared  the  letter  a  for-  more's  expedition  against  the  Indians  in 
gery.  1774.    In  less  than  a  week  after  he  heard 

Morgan,  Anne  Eugenia  Felicia,  edu-  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  he  had  enrolled 

cator;  born  in  Oberlin,  O.,  Oct.  3,  1845;  ninety-six  men,  the  nucleus  of  his  famous 

was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in  1866;  rifle-corps,  and  marched  them  to  Boston, 

studied  philosophy  in  Germany  in  1872-  He  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  to 

74;  and,  returning  to  the  United  States,  Quebec  in   1775,  commanding  three  com- 

was   instructor   of   languages   at   Oberlin  panics   of   riflemen,   and   in   the   siege  of 

College    in    1875-76,    and    instructor    of  that  city  was  made  prisoner.    As  colonel 

Greek  and  Latin  in  Vassar  in   1877-78.  of  a  rifle  regiment,  he  bore  a  conspicu- 

In  the  latter  year  she  became  Professor  ous  part  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and 

of  Philosophy  in  Wellesley  College.     In  his  army  in  1777.    After  serving  in  Penn- 

1897  she  invented  a  game  called  **  Belle-  sylvania,   he  joined  the  remnant  of   the 

cycle,"  which   in   order   to   play  requires  defeated  army  of  Gates  at  Hill8boro,N.C.; 

a    practical    application    of   experimental  and  on  Oct.  1  was  placed  in  command  of 

psychology.       Her     publications     include  a  legionary  corps,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 

Scripture  Studies  on  the  Origin  and  Dea-  dier-general.      He    served    under    Greene; 

tiny  of  Ma/n;  and  The  White  Lady,  a  plan  gained  a  victory  in  battle  at  the  Cowpens 

for  the  study  of  comparative  literature.  (for  which  Congress  gave  him  thanks  and 

Morgan,  Daniel,  military  officer;  born  a  gold  medal)  ;  and  was  in  Greene's  re- 
in Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  in  1736;  at  treat.  He  led  troops  that  suppressed  the 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  a  wagoner  in  Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  was  a  member 
Braddock's  army,  and  the  next  year  he  of  Congress  from  1795  to  1799.  He  died 
received  500  lashes  for  knocking  down  a  in  Winchester,  Va.,  July  6,  1802. 


British  lieutenant  who  had  insulted  him. 
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Morgan,  Edwin  Dennison,  "war  gov- 
ernor"; bom  in  Washington,  Berkshire 
CO.,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1811;  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  became  a  clerk  in  a  gro- 
cery store  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  at 
twenty  was  a  partner  in  the  business. 
He  was  active,  industrious,  and  enterpris- 
ing; and  six  years  later  (1836)  removed 
to  New  York,  where  he  became  a  very  suc- 
cessful merchant  and  amassed  a  large 
fortune.  Mr.  Morgan  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  political  movements  of  his 
time,  and  in  1849  was  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  New  York  Senate,  which  he  occu- 
pied until  1853.  The  Republican  party 
had  no  more  efficient  and  wise  adviser 
and  worker  than  Mr.  Morgan,  and  he  was 
made  chairman  of  its  New  York  State 
Committee.  In  1869  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  in  1801  was  re- 
elected. Governor  Morgan  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  of  the  "war  govern- 
ors." During  the  Civil  War,  his  brain, 
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Ku  hand,  and  hw  fortitne  fVfire  at  tbe 
AiTvice  of  his  roimtry.  His  admrnUira- 
lioti  was  mnrkecl  by  n  great  decrease  m 
the  public  debt  of  the  Stale  and  an  in* 


amriir  omtmaw  moKttMM, 

crease  in  the  revenue  from  the  canals. 
Such  impetus  did  his  zeal,  patriotism, 
and  ewerf^y  give  to  the  business  of  raising 
troops  for  the  war  that  the  State  sent 
about  22U.000  mon  to  the  field.  From 
1«03  to  1869  Mr.  Morj^^an  was  linited 
States  Senator,  and  then  retired  from 
public  life.  In  IS67  Williams  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL,D.  lie  died  in  New  York  City, 
Feb.  14,  1883. 

Uor^n,  Geobqe  Washington^  mill* 
tary  officer;  bom  in  Washington  county, 
Pa..  Sept.  20,  1820.  He  was  captain  in 
the  Texan  war  for  independence;  studied 
two  years  at  West  Point,  1841-43;  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Ohio  in  1845. 
In  the  war  against  Mexico  he  became 
colonel  of  the  2d  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  for 
his  gallantry  won  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general.  From  1850  to  1858  ho  was  con- 
sul at  Alarseiltes;  1858  to  ISeil  was  minis- 
ter resident  at  Lisbon »  and  in  November 
of  the  latter  year  was  made  brigadier -gen- 
era I  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  command  of 
a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in 
1862.  He  served  under  Rosecrans,  and 
commanded  a  division  under  Sherman  at 
Vicksburg  in  1803,  That  year  he  resigneii. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1868 
to  1872.  He  died  in  Fort  Monroe,  July 
27,  1805. 

Morgan^    James   Dadt,   military   olB* 
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eer;  bom  in  Boaton,  Maas.»  Aug.  1,  1^10; 
was  in  mercantile  buatueaa  m  Quiner, 
IIK^  when  the  war  against  Mexii^ 
liegan,  and  was  captain  of  a  csompany  ia 
the  1st  niinois  Volunteers  in  that  war. 
In  1801  he  was  commissioned  lieti tenant- 
colonel  of  the  10th  Illinois  Regiment,  and 
wa«  promoted  brigadier^general  in  Julji 
1802.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Nash- 
ville late  in  that  year,  ajid  was  in  coni- 
mand  of  a  division  in  the  14th  Corps  m 
Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign.  In  ISS-i 
he  was  brevet  ted  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  died  in  Quincy,  UL,  Sept 
12,  189tS, 

Mor^n,  Joh:n,  physicl&n;  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1735;  f^'aduated  al 
the  Phihidelphia  College  in  1757 ;  stud- 
ied medicine;  and  served  as  a  surjcnm 
of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War*  after  which  he  went  to  Kc;- 
land.  He  attended  tlie  lectures  of  the  tr!t»- 
brated  Dr.  Hunter;  and  after  sjicndini; 
two  yeara  in  Edinburgh,  and  rei-eivinj?  thft 
degree  of  M.D.,  he  travelled  on  the  C*>n- 
tinent.  On  his  return  to  London  (174Vi| 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
ciety»  also  of  the  College  of  Physicians  i 
Edinburgh  and  London.  Returning 
Philadelphia  the  same  year,  he  was  electa 
to  a  professorship  in  the  College  of  Phil* 
detphia,  in  which  he  founded  a  medio 
school.    W'hen  the  treason  of  Church 
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tal,  in  which  capacity  he  served  tween  Cynthiana  and  Paris,  and  laying 
1777.  Dr.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  waste  a  railway  track.  On  July  17  he  had 
*TS  of  the  American  Philosophical  a  sharp  fight  with  the  Home  Guards  at 
y.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  Cynthiana,  who  were  dispersed.  He  hoped 
89.  to   plunder   the   rich   city  of   Cincinnati, 

rg^an,  John  Hunt,  military  officer;  His  approach  inspired  the  inhabitants 
in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  June  1,  1826;  with  terror;  but  a  pursuing  cavalry  force 
at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  1864.  under  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
i  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1830,  with  caused  him  to  retreat  southward  in  the 
.rents;   served  under  Taylor  in  the    direction  of  Richmond.    On  his  retreat  his 

raiders  stole  horses  and  robbed  stores  with- 
out inquiring  whether  the  property  be- 
longed to  friend  or  foe. 

In  June  and  July,  1863,  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  for 
himself  and  followers;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Buckner  to  dash  into  Kentucky  from 
Tennessee  and  seize  Louisville  and,  with 
Morgan,  to  capture  Cincinnati;  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  an  armed  counter-revolution 
in  the  Northwest,  where  the  "  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle,"  or  the  "Sons  of 
Liberty"  of  the  peace  faction,  were 
numerous;  and  to  prevent  reinforcements 
from  being  sent  to  Meade  from  that  re- 
gion. Already  about  eighty  Kentuckians 
had  crossed  the  Ohio  (June  19)  into  In- 
diana to  test  the  temper  of  the  people. 
They  were  captured.  Morgan  started 
(June  27)  with  3,500  well-mounted  men 
and  six  guns,  crossing  the  Cumberland 
nth  Mexico;  and  in  1861,  at  the  River  at  Burkesville,  and,  pushing  on, 
>f  the  Lexington  Rifles,  he  joined  encountered  some  loyal  cavalry  at  Colum- 
er  of  the  Kentucky  State  Guard,  bia  (July  3),  fought  them  three  hours, 
?  battle  of  Shiloh  he  commanded  a  partly  sacked  the  town,  and  proceeded  to 
on  of  Confederate  cavalry,  and  soon  destroy  a  bridge  over  the  Green  River, 
ards  began  his  career  as  a  raider,  when  he  was  driven  away,  after  a  des- 
st  noted  exploit  was  his  invasion  of  perate  fight  of  several  hours,  by  200  Michi- 
?ky  from  eastern  Tennessee  (July,  gan  troops  under  Colonel  Moore,  well  in- 
with  1,200  men,  under  a  conviction  trenched.  Morgan  lost  250  killed  and 
ast  numbers  of  young  men  would  wounded;  Moore  lost  twenty-nine.  He 
3  his  standard  and  he  would  become  rushed  into  Lebanon,  captured  a  small 
liberator"  of  that  commonwealth.  Union  force  there,  set  fire  to  the  place, 
sing  a  small  National  force  at  and  lost  his  brother — killed  in  the  fight, 
insville,  Monroe  co.,  he  issued  a  He  reached  the  Ohio,  40  miles  below 
J  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Ken-  Louisville,  July  7.  His  ranks  were  swelled 
He  was  preparing  the  way  for  as  he  went  plundering  through  Kentucky, 
8  invasion  of  that  State.  Soon  re-  and  he  crossed  the  Ohio  with  4,000  men 
joined  Morgan,  and  he  roamed  and  ten  guns.  He  captured  two  steamers, 
the  State,  plundering  and  destroy-  with  which  he  crossed.  He  was  closely 
It  Lebanon  he  fought  a  Union  force,  pursued  by  some  troops  under  General 
them,  and  took  several  prisoners.  Hobson,  and  others  went  up  the  Ohio  in 
id  was  so  rapid  that  it  created  in-  steamboats  to  intercept  him.  He  plunder- 
xeitement.  Louisville  was  alarmed,  ed  Corydon,  Ind.,  murdered  citizens,  and 
issed  on  towards  the  Ohio,  destroy-  stole  300  horses.  On  he  went,  robbing  mill 
long  railway  bridge  (July  14)   be-   and  factory  owners  by  demanding  $1,000 
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as  a  condition  lor  the  safety  of  their  prop-  Station  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish  (De& 
erty.  In  like  manner  he  went  from  village  14),  when  the  Nationals  were  pushed  back 
to  village  until  the  12th,  when,  at  a  rail-  with  a  loss  of  200  men;  Longstreet's  lea 
way  near  Vernon,  he  encountered  Colonel  was  greater.  Longstreet  finally  retired  to 
Lowe  with  1,200  militiamen.  Morgan  was  Virginia,  leaving  Morgan  in  eastern  Ten* 
now  assured  that  Indiana  was  aroused,  nessee.  Gen.  John  G.  Foster  was  there,  in 
and  that  there  was  a  great  uprising  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio;  and 
loyal  people  against  him.  The  victories  on  Dec.  29  Gen.  S.  D.  Sturgis,  with  the 
at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  now  inspirit-  National  advance  at  Knoxville,  between 
ed  tlie  p(H)pIe.  Governor  Morton  called  on  Mossy  Creek  and  New  Market,  met  and 
the  citizens  to  turn  out  and  expel  the  in-  fought  Morgan  and  Armstrong,  who  led 
vadcrs.  Within  forty-eight  hours  05,000  about  6,000  Confederates.  The  latter  were 
citizens  had  tendered  their  services,  and  defeated.  On  Jan.  16,  1864,  Sturgis  wu 
were  liastening  towards  the  rendezvous,  attacked  by  Morgan  and  Armstrong  at 
Morgan  was  alarmed.  He  stole  fresh  Dandridge,  the  capital  of  JefTerson  county, 
horses  for  the  race  before  Hobson,  his  After  a  severe  encounter,  Sturgis  fell  bad: 
persistent  pursuer.  He  passed  swiftly  to  Strawberry  Plains,  where  his  soldiers 
north  of  Cincinnati  through  the  southern  suffered  intensely  from  the  extreme  cold, 
counties,  and  struck  the  river  a  little  Morgan  lingered  in  eastern  Tennessee  un- 
above  Pomeroy.  The  people  of  Ohio,  also,  til  May,  and  late  in  that  month,  with  corn- 
were  aroused.  General  Judah  went  up  the  paratively  few  followers,  he  went  over  the 
Ohio,  from  Cincinnati,  in  steamboats,  to  mountains  into  Kentucky,  and  raided  rap- 
head  him  off;  and  the  people  were  gather-  idly  through  the  eastern  counties  of  that 
ing  from  different  points.  At  Buffington  State,  plundering  as  they  sped  on  in  the 
Ford  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  and  richest  part  of  that  commonwealth.  They 
escape  into»Virginia ;  but  there  the  head  of  captured  several  small  places,  dashed 
Hobson*s  column,  under  General  Shackle-  into  Lexington,  burning  the  railway  sta- 
ford,  struck  his  rear,  General  Judah  struck  tion  and  other  property  there,  and  hurried 
his  flank,  and  two  armed  vessels  in  the  towards  Frankfort.  Greneral  Burbridge, 
stream  opened  upon  his  front.  Hemmed  who,  when  he  heard  of  Morgan's  passage 
in,  about  800  of  his  men  surrendered,  and  of  the  mountains,  had  started  in  pursuit, 
the  remainder,  leaving  all  their  plunder  struck  him  a  severe  blow  near  Cynthiana, 
behind  them,  followed  their  leader  up  the  by  which  300  of  the  raiders  were  killed 
river,  and  again  attempted  to  cross  to  or  wounded,  400  made  prisoners,  and 
Belleville  by  swimming  their  horses.  1,000  horses  captured.  Burbridge  lost 
About  300  crossed,  but  tlie  remainder  were  aliout  150  men.  This  staggering  blow  made 
driven  back  by  a  gunboat,  when  Morgan  Morgan  reel  l)ack  into  eastern  Tennessee, 
fled  inland  to  McArthur,  fighting  militia.  Early  in  September  he  was  at  Greenville  . 
burning  bridges,  and  plundering.  At  last  with  his  shattered  brigade.  Morgan  and 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  General  liis  staff  were  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Will- 
Shackleford,  July  20,  1803,  at  New  Lisbon,  iams  in  that  town,  when  it  was  sur- 
the  capital  of  Columbiana  county.  Mor-  rounded  by  troops  under  General  Gillen, 
gan  and  some  of  his  officers  were  confined  and  Morgan,  attempting  to  escape,  was 
in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  shot  dead  in  the  garden,  Sept.  4,  1864. 
from  which  he  and  six  of  them  escaped  in  Morgan,  John  Piebpont,  capitalist: 
November,  and  joined  the  Confederate  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  17,  1837; 
forces  in  northern  Georgia.  The  race  be-  son  of  Junius  Spencer  Morgan  (bom  April 
tween  the  troops  of  Morgan  and  his  pur-  14,  1813;  died  April  8,  1890)  ;  was  edn- 
suers  had  continued  three  weeks,  without  cated  in  the  English  High  School  of  Boe- 
cessation,  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  a  day.  ton,  and  at  the  University  of  GQttingen. 
Morgan  afterwards  received  an  ovation  at  Germany.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
Richmond  as  a  great  hero.  in  1857  he  entered  the  banking-house  of 
When  Longstreet  left  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  and  in  1860  he- 
late  in  1863,  he  lingered  awhile  between  came  American  agent  of  the  London  honae 
there  and  the  Virginia  border.  He  had  of  George  Peabody  &  Co.  In  1871  lie 
been  pursued  by  cavalry,  and  near  Bean's  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Drexd  t^' 
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Morgan   &    Co.,    which    later    became    J.   one  of  the  American  arbitrators  in  the 


Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.  Mr.  Morgan's 
firm  has  been  conspicuous  for  many 
years  in  the  reorganization  of  large  indus- 
trial and  railroad  interests,  and  as  syn- 
dicate managers.  In  1895  the  firm  agreed 
to  supply  the  United  States  government 
with  3,500,000  ounces  of  standard  gold 
coin  at  the  rate  of  $17.80  per  ounce,  for 
thirty-year  4-per-cent.  bonds,  and  later  in 
the  year,  when  the  financial  situation 
again  became  alarming,  the  firm  organized 
a  syndicate  which  took  $37,911,350  of  a 
new  govemment  loan.  The  greatest 
achievement  of  the  firm,  and  the  largest 
financial  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  a 
single  individual,  was  consummated  in 
April,  1901,  when  an  amended  certificate 
of  incorporation  of  the  newly  formed 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  filed 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  combination  rep- 
resented a  merging  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Works  and  a  number  of  the  other  great 
steel  concerns  of  the  country,  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $1,100,000,000,  and  a  working 
cash  capital  of  $200,000,000.  Mr.  Morgan 
has  long  been  noted  for  his  active  and  large 
benevolence.  His  gifts  include  $500,000 
to  the  New  York  Trade  Schools,  in  1892; 
$1,000,000  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  in  1897;  an  additional 
$350,000  to  the  same  institution,  in  1899;  a 
rare  collection  of  ancient  Greek  ornaments 
valued  at  $150,000  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  in  1900 ;  the  finest  collection 
of  minerals  in  the  United  States,  valued  at 
$200,000.  to  the  Museum  of  Art;  $100,000 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  New  York  City;  and  an  electric-light- 
ing plant,  valued  at  $40,000,  to  the  Loomis 
Sanitarium  in  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  in  1901. 

Xorgaiiy  John  Tyler,  statesman;  bom 
in  Athens,  Tenn.,  June  20,  1824;  removed 
to  Alabama  when  nine  years  of  age;  re- 
ceived an  academic  education;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1845;  and  practised 
til!  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate. Subsequently  he  raised  the  5th 
Alabama  Regiment,  became  its  colonel,  and 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in 
1863.  After  the  war  he  re8ume<l  practice 
at  Selma,  Ala.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1882, 
1888,  1894,  and  1900  was  re-elected.  In 
1892   President  Harrison   appointed   him 


Bering  Sea  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  in 
1898,  after  the  passage  of  the  Hawaiian 
annexation  bill.  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
prepare  a  system  of  government  for  the 
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islands.  For  several  years  Senator  Mor- 
gan has  been  especially  conspicuous  be- 
cause of  his  forceful  advocacy  of  the 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  on 
the  Nicaraguan  route  by  the  United 
States.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interoceanic  Canals,  he  early  de- 
manded the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- 
BuLWEB  Treaty  {q.  v.),  contending  that 
the  canal  should  be  wholly  an  American 
enterprise;  and  after  Great  Britain  re- 
jected (March,  1901)  the  amended  Ilay- 
I'auncefote  treaty,  he  urged  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  ignore  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  Clayton-Bulwcr  treaty,  and 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  canal 
without  further  negotiation  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal. — The  following  is 
Senator  Morgan's  argument  in  favor  of  ex* 
tending  the  aid  of  the  federal  government 
to  the  ccmstruction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal :  

In  the  testimony  of  Coimt  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  given   before  the  select  com- 


XOBOAJI,  jo: 


mi t tee  of  the  Uouw  of  Repreaentativvi, 
Mjirch  8,  18H0  (Mis.  Doc,  So.  16,  Forty- 
fourth  CoujiTebB.  third  seeeioD),  he  said: 
"  There  were  fourteen  projects  of  eaiuiU 
preseDted  at  the  Paris  coiigre».  but  the 
iDtereut  had  entirely  centred  in  the  Nicm^ 
ra^a  and  Panama  routes.  .  .  .  If  it  vere 
determined  to  build  a  lock  canal,  and  if 


there  could  not  be  a  canal  between  the  two   project*  from  th/t 


tive  ikxtda  vfaich  would  maMmlj  nA 
ihronsii,  vhat  Ifr.  £ads  deBeribea  as,  -  thr 
Dsrxxnr  and  lortiMMU  frtzeaai  vhick  Cant 
de  Lcaaeps  propoacs  to  kwmlc  at  tke  bol- 
torn  of  as  artificial  eafion  to  he  etf 
throii£4i  the  Cordilleras  at  FansMi 

These  facts,  and  the  o|»mmbs  of  Baar 
great  aig:iiieera»  eliwiiiiate  all  oUmx*  caaal 


oceans,  «^\('('flt  a  lock  canal,  then  there  wa« 
no  doubt  that  the  Nicaragua  route  was  the 
beat  route.*' 

Tlie  Panama  Canal  Company,  after 
years  of  exhaustive  effort,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  imriKrnHf  hums  of  money  of  the 
French  people,  demon i*t rated  the  fact  that 
no  other  than  a  Irx-k  canal  can  be  built  and 
maintainc^l  acTO}*K  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
at  any  oht  that  the  commerce  of  the  world 
would  1m;  able  to  bear,  as  the  basis  of 
toll  cliarfjeH. 

The  abandonment  of  the  effort  to  chanj!e 
the  plan  of  the  I'unania  Canal  from  a  ine^L' 
level  waterwiiy  to  a  canal  with  locks  (for 
the  amount  of  water  at  the  hi^'hei^t  level 
has  bet  tied  that  problem  as  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  hucce^bful  solution)  has 
verific<l  the  a  i>i»u ranees  of  Mr.  Menocal 
and  Admiral  Ammen,  given  to  the  con- 
gress at  Paris,  that  the  work  was  imprac- 
ticable. 

If  the  canal  was  built  with  locks  and 
if  it  could  Ui  8upplie<l  with  water  by  steam 
jiumping,  according  to  the  last  desperate 
alternative  suggested  by  the  company's 
engin<'<frs  when  tlie  sea-level  plan  was 
abandoned,  the  future  uhc  of  the  canal 
would  Ik*  embarrassed  with  the  other  in- 
surmountable difliculties  thus  graphically 


ity  €i  further  £*- 


CQSsioB,  and  leare  os  to  consider  alone  the 
political  and  finanrial  qiiesti«uis  prcseated 
in  the  project  of  the  Xiearagnaa  Cual, 
under  the  present  eoneesuoas  from  Xiei- 
ragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

Those  ooooessionB  are  grants  of  ri^kt% 
privileges,  and  property  to  indiiidiisli. 
and  through  them  to  a  corporation  char- 
tered in  the  United  States.  They  have  bea 
complied  with  by  that  corporation,  as  to 
all  the  preliminary  conditiona,  and  hare 
been  confirmed  as  permanent  grants  by  the 
governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Coiu 
Rica. 

In  making  these  exclusive  coneesrioiw 
these  governments  announce  to  the  world 
n  plan  for  the  change  of  geographical  eoo- 
ditions,  in  which  all  civilized  nations  hsn 
an  interest,  and,  accordingly,  they  hsre 
so  planned  the  canal  and  regulated  its  coa- 
trol  as  to  give  equal  advantages  without 
discrimination  to  the  ships  and  commerce 
of  all  nations. 

In  this  sense  the  concessions  were  a 
political  convenant  with  mankind  and.  in 
this  sense,  it  is  obvious  that  "government 
aid  "  has,  so  far.  supplied  every  element 
of  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  canal  i» 
the  creature,  alone,  of  "government  aid." 
Without    discussing    the    right    of   everr 


presented  by  Mr.  Kads  in  his  testimony  maritime  power,  other  than  the  United 
before  the  House  select  committee,  on  the  States,  to  claim  that  these  concessions 
same  hearing   (Mis.  Doc.  10).     Mr.  Eads   confer  upon  them  privileges  that  they  mat 


says: 

"  Any  one  who  contemplates  the  depth  of 
the  proposed  cut  through  the  several  miles  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  thinks  of  the  frightful 
rains  and  tempestH  which  prevail  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  can  fr>rm  some  faint  con- 
ception, perhaiw.  of  the  amount  of  material 
which  would  bo  wanhed  down  the  side  of  this 
immense  cut.  as  well  as  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  canal,  and  which  must  be  continually 
dredged  out  of  it  to  preserve  its  usefulness.'* 


Other    statementp 
credit  show  that 
could  be  maint' 


™"«^lly    worthy    of 

that  locality 

he  destruc- 
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insist  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  to  their  det- 
riment, it  is  clear  that  the  concessions 
distinctly  relate  to  the  political  right  of 
the  United  States  to  have  an  influential 
part  in  the  project  of  changing  the 
geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  provided  in  the  concessions  that  "a 
company  of  execution "  shall  be  formed, 
having  its  place  of  business  in  New  York. 
A  great  corporation  was  contemplated 
which  should  own  the  concessions  granted 
to  Ameriean  citizens,  and  that  it  should 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  organizatioo. 
control  and  administration  to  be  enacted 
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in  the  United  States  and  enforced  by  like  These  three  republics  lent  their  sovereign 

authority.    All  governments,  and  through  powers  in  aid  of  this  benefaction  to  man- 

them  their  people,  are  invited  to  become  kind,  without  considering  the  question  of 

Btockholders  in  the  company  styled  in  the  its  cost,  or  its  value  as  an  investment,  and 

concessions   "  The   Maritime   Canal   Com-  without  the  least  thought  that  they  could 

pany  of  Nicaragua."  help  a  few  favorites  to  grow  rich;  or  the 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  are  stock-  lekst  apprehension  that,  while  they  we're 
holders  in  the  company  and  may  vote  for  all  looking  on  at  the  dealings  of  the  corn- 
directors,  and,  through  them,  take  part  pany  of  execution,  and  were  represented 
in  all  the  doings  of  the  directors.  They  in  the  company,  any  fraud  or  corruption 
are  bound  thereby  to  the  full  extent  that  could  scandalize  their  great  and  patriotic 
is  included  in  the  grants  and  limitations  work. 

of  the  concessions,  as  completely  as  the       Congress  accepted  these  concessions  as 

other  stockholders  are  bound.     They  pro-  the  basis  of  its  action,  as  was  contem- 

vide  expressly  for  the  ownership  of  stock  plated  in  their  provisions,  and  conformed 

in  the  canal   company  by  other  govern-  its  legislation  to  the  pledges  of  good  faith 

ments,  giving  a  preference  to  other  Ameri-  towards  our  citizens  in  securing  them  the 

can  states  in  the  right  to  subscribe  for  enjoyment  and  protection  of  their  rights 

the  stock.     The  corporation,  therefore,  is  and  privileges  therein  granted, 
not  only  to  be  a  public  corporation,  but  in-       This  was  governmental  control  over  the 

temational,  and  is  to  have  governments,  canal  in  accordance  with  the  concessions, 

as  its  stockholders,  that  are  to  vote  in  the  and  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  alter, 

direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  amend,   or  repeal   the  charter,   according 

including  the  governments  that  made  the  to   its  pleasure.     Congress  also   required 

grants.  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  canal 

This    is,    necessarily,    a    very    peculiar  company    to    make    reports,    under    oath, 

political  situation,  in  connection  with  a  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

geographical  situation,  and  its  attendant  Interior,  "giving  such  detailed  statement 

necessities,  that  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  of  its  officers  and  of  its  assets  and  liabili- 

world.     It  presents  opportunities,  rights,  ties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

and  duties  to  the  consideration  and  deter-  of   the   Interior,   and   any   wilfully   false 

mination  of  the  United  States  that  are  statement  so  made  shall  be  deemed  per- 

universally  recognized  as  entitling  us  to  jury  and  punishable  as  such."     Congress 

a  powerful,  if  not  a  dominant,  influence  fixed  the  number  of  directors  of  the  canal 

in  everything  relating  to  the  canal  and  its  company  and   the  manner  of  their  elec- 

uses.     The   duties   thus   resting  with   us  tion,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  to 

are  well  defined  in  the  message  of  Presi-  be  issued,  and  required  that  a  majority 

dent  Hayes,  where  he  said  that  "  this  must  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  citizens 

be   an   American  canal,   under  American  and  residents  of  the  United  States, 
control."  In   these   and   other   provisions  of   the 

The  concessions  made  by  Nicaragua  and  charter,  quite  as  important,  Congress  ex- 
Costa  Rica  are  in  line  with  this  dec-  ercised  legislative  jurisdiction  and  polit- 
laration,  and  make  it  even  more  specific  ical  power  over  the  corporation  as  full 
by  the  opportunity  given  to  the  United  and  complete  as  if  this  had  been  a  do- 
States  to  build  the  canal  and  make  it  mestic  corporation.  This,  also,  was  "  gov- 
subject  to  our  control.  When  this  new  at-  ernment  aid  "  to  the  canal,  strictly  re- 
titude  had  been  sedately  taken  by  those  sponsive  to  the  action  taken  by  Costa 
governments  and  was  formulated  in  con-  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  It  was  aid  without 
cessions  to  citizens  of  the  United  States —  which  the  canal  would  not  have  been  built 
not  less  solemn,  or  obligatory,  than  formal  or  controlled  by  American  citizens. 
treaties — Congress  met  the  overture  by  After  Congress  had  taken  this  line  of 
granting  a  charter  to  "  The  Maritime  action  and  had  thus  created  international 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,"  to  be  the  obligations  with  two  sister  republics,  and 
••company  of  execution"  provided  for  in  had  assumed  the  duty  of  framing  laws 
the  concession.  Here  was  the  concurrent  for  creating  and  controlling  "  the  company 
^aid"  of  three  governments  to  the  canal,  of  execution,"  provided  for  in  these  <^q- 
'             '                                          855 
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cessions,  for  the  benefit  of  all  commercial 
countries,  we  had  thereby  established  very 
intimate  governmental  relations  with  this 
canal  and  its  public  and  private  promot- 
ers. 

So  intimate  are  these  relations  and  so 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
merce, business  interests,  and  the  social 
and  political  communication  of  our  East- 
em  and  Western  States  and  people,  and 
to  the  practical  continuity  of  our  coast 
line,  and  the  safety  of  our  country,  that 
we  may  say  that  the  United  States  has 
adopted  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  government ;  not  a  means 
of  governing  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
or  any  foreign  people  or  power,  but  as 
a  means  necessary  to  the  better  govern- 
ment of  our  own  country. 

To  us  this  canal  is  as  much  a  means 
of  government  as  it  is  to  those  republics; 
its  distance  from  our  possessions  being 
the  only  real  difference.  It  equally  removes 
the  barrier  to  water  communication  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  for  the  benefit  of 
each  of  the  three  republics,  which  is  meas- 
ured by  twice  the  length  of  South  America, 
and  which  is  made  extremely  perilous  by 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  cold  and 
turbulent  seas  of  the  Antarctic  regions. 

Following  this  result,  this  canal  opens 
an  easy  and  short  route  for  the  transit 
of  the  mails,  for  the  passage  of  troops, 
and  of  ships  of  war  and  of  commerce,  and 
lessens  the  cost  of  naval  armaments  to 
all  American  states  by  about  one-half.  In 
the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  this 
is  a  blessing  of  incalculable  value.  There 
is  no  light  in  which  this  project  can  be 
viewed  that  does  not  disclose  the  practical 
necessity  of  this  canal  as  an  instrument  of 
l»etter  government  and  a  facility  of  actual 
government  to  the  people,  States,  and 
federal  government  of  the  United  States. 

No  nation  has  the  right,  in  view  of 
the  concessions  made  by  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Eica  to  our  citizens,  and  of  our 
legislation  to  aid  and  perfect  those  rights, 
to  say  to  us  that  we  shall  not  proceed  to 
aid  the  canal  by  a  subvention,  or  in  any 
other  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
over  their  own  domain. 

Any  other  nation  may  as  well  demand 
of  us  the  repeal  of  the  charter  granted 
by   Congress   to  the   canal    company,    as 
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to  say  that  wc  shall  not  make  that  legisla- 
tion effectual  by  giving  material  aid  to 
the  building  of  the  canal,  and  secure  our 
government  against  los0.  The  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  our  treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
concluded  Aug.  21,  1867,  and  her  treaty 
of  Feb.  11,  1860,  with  Great  Britain,  upon 
which  our  treaty  was  modelled,  all  look 
to  and  provide  for  this  canal  and  for  ma- 
terial aid  to  it  They  only  exclude  the 
right  of  either  power  from  acquiring  sov- 
ereign rights  in  Nicaragua.  If  British 
subjects  now  held  the  concessions  that 
are  owned  by  our  people,  and  if  Parlia- 
ment should  charter  a  "  company  of  exe- 
cution," and  grant  it  a  subsidy  or  any 
form  of  aid,  we  should  have  nothing  to 
interpose,  in  the  way  of  logical  argu- 
ment, to  prevent  the  British  Empire  from 
dominating  the  canal  to  the  extent  of 
every  power,  right,  and  privilege  included 
in  these  concessions.  Nicaragua  and  Costs 
Rica  could  not  present  an  argument  or  a 
plausible  protest,  against  such  dominion  by 
Great  Britain,  and  we  could  only  interpose 
an  argument  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as 
it  was  emasculated  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  if  we  stood  simply  on  our  treaty  re- 
lations for  the  measure  of  our  rights. 

But  we  are  solemnly  warned  and  assured 
by  the  convictions  of  every  American 
heart  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  unpa- 
triotic, and  cowardly  in  us  to  admit  any 
transatlantic  power  to  usurp  the  place 
we  naturally  occupy  towards  that  route 
of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans.  We  have  a  duty  in  this  mat- 
ter, laid  upon  us  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, which  we  cannot  evade,  and  a 
power  to  execute  that  command,  which 
we  cannot  surrender,  that  compel  us  to 
take  a  decisive  part  in  this  greatest  work 
laid  out  for  human  hands  to  complete.  If 
our  internal  policy  is  not  such  as  to  make 
us  the  least  and  most  impotent  of  all  the 
great  powers,  and  to  fetter  our  hands 
when  we  would  stretch  them  forth  to  en- 
large our  commerce,  increase  our  mail 
facilities,  lower  the  shipping  charges  upon 
our  productions,  increase  our  population 
and  their  industries,  and  send  out  fleets 
to  protect  our  coasts  and  to  secure  respect 
for  our  flag,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
our  power  and  duty  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction   of   the   Nicaragua    Canal. 

As  to  getting  closer  to  the  subject  and 
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exerting  sovereign  dominion  over  the  canal 
in  the  country  where  it  is  located,  which 
some  enemies  of  the  canal  insist  that  we 
should  do,  the  answer  is  that  we  would 
add  nothing  to  our  proper  influence  over 
the  canal  by  this  means,  and,  in  doing 
this  by  force,  we  should  dishonor  our- 
selves in  the  esteem  of  sister  republics 
that  have  always  trusted  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  United  States,  Then, 
recent  history  would  condemn  us  in  the 
eyes  of  all  nations,  for,  when  Nicaragua 
tendered  to  us  almost  the  full  measure 
of  sovereignty  over  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  canal,  we  seemed  to  shrink  from 
that  opportunity,  as  the  ghost  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  seemed  to  rise  from 
its  forgotten  grave  to  warn  us  of  danger. 
After  that,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  say  that 
we  will  have  no  canal  unless  we  shall 
first  have  usurped  the  sovereignty  over 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

The  Suez  Canal,  with  almost  100  miles 
of  continuous  digging,  cost  about  $100,- 
000,000;  of  this  sum  $30,000,000  was 
wasted  in  interest,  commissions,  changes 
of  location,  and  bad  management.  That 
canal  has  now  a  traflSc  of  nearly  9,000,000 
tons  annually,  and  it  must  be  speedily 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  commerce 
that  is  crowding  through  it  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  has  29^4  miles  of  canal  prism,  or 
axial,  line.  Of  this  one- third  is  very 
light  dredging.  The  total  length  of  this 
transit,  from  sea  to  sea,  is  169 14  miles; 
of  this  line,  155^4  railes  is  slack-water 
navigation  at  an  elevation  of  110  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  small  lift  is  overcome  by  six 
locks — ^three  on  either  side  of  the  lake. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  canal  ready  for 
use,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Menocal,  allow- 
ing 25  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  is 
$65,084,176.  A  board  of  five  other  great 
engineers  went  over  Mr.  MenocaFs  meas- 
urements and  estimates  with  great  care, 
and  out  of  abundant  caution,  and  not 
because  of  any  substantial  changes  in  his 
figures,  they  added  to  his  estimates  an- 
other 20  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  and 
so  changed  his  estimate  as  to  make  the 
total  cost  of  the  canal  ready  for  service, 
$87,799,570.  It  seems  that  this  may  be 
reasonably  accepted  as  the  outside  possi- 
ble cost  of  the  canal. 
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But,  if  we  run  up  the  conjectural  cost 
to  $100,000,000,  the  canal,  if  built  for  that 
sum,  must  be  the  most  valuable  property 
in  the  world,  of  its  magnitude.  The  ton- 
nage, annually,  can  scarcely  fall  below 
that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  will  gradu- 
ally exceed  that  amount.  If  it  is  two-thirds 
as  great  as  that  which  passes  through  the 
St.  Mary's  Canal  on  the  lakes  it  will  equal 
9,000,000  tons.  Who  does  not  know  that  it 
must  be  greater  than  the  traffic  supplied 
by  so  small  an  area  of  inland  country? 

A  just  estimate  would  be  fixed,  con- 
fidently, by  the  most  careful  and  hesitat- 
ing persons  at  9,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
to  say  nothing  of  income  from  passengers, 
of  whom  swarms  will  emigrate  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  On  this  estimate  we  could 
place  the  tolls  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton, 
and  realize  $9,000,000  per  annum.  Take 
$3,000,000  of  this  sum  for  maintenance  of 
the  canal,  which  will  not  exceed  half  that 
sum ;  $3,000,000  for  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt,  and  $3,000,000  for  the  stockholders, 
and  we  will  have  a  result  that  should  ex- 
cite the  cupidity  of  the  most  grasping 
speculator.  But  the  true  friend  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  people  will  see 
in  this  result  a  saving  to  industry  and 
commerce  of  more  than  one-half  the 
charges  for  tonnage  that  are  now  paid  to 
the  Suez  Canal. 

If  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of 
80,000,000  of  the  100,000,000  of  the  stock 
in  this  canal,  and  if  it  is  to  cost  $100,- 
000,000  to  build  it,  the  dividends  on  that 
80,000,000  of  stock,  employed  in  a  sinking 
fund  and  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the 
company,  would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  in 
less  than  fifty  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  indisputable  facts 
that  show  that  it  is  a  good  financial  oper- 
ation, and  a  duty  that  concerns  the  honor, 
welfare,  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
Above  all,  it  will  stand  as  an  example  to 
mankind  to  prove  that  the  great  republic 
of  republics  is  the  best  form  of  political 
government  for  securing  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen  and  the  fruits  of  his  liberties.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  the  crowning  glory  of  this 
era  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be 
built  by  the  aid,  and  controlled  by  the  in- 
fiuence,  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  who  have  money  will  build 
this  canal,  if  no  government  takes  it  in 
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liand.  But  Ronio  othor  povornnient  he-  the  Pacific  slope.  As  we  have  aided  great 
hides  Nicura^iia  or  Co^ta  itini  will  Iniilil  (corporations  by  building  railroads  for 
and  control  it.  The  ]H>4»|»lf  of  Kwrope  built  thcni,  let  us  now  aid  the  people  bj  building 
the  Sui'Z  Canal  wli«'n  tin*  pro  tits  of  such  a  canal  that  will  make  freights  cheaper 
an  investment  wt-ro  vajrurly  conjoctural.  and  will  enrich  the  common  treasury. 
The  French  iMN)plc  pouriMl  hundreds  of  Morgtuiy  Lewis  Henbt,  anthropologist; 
millionH  of  francs  into  the  Panama  Canal  born  in  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  21,  1818; 
Fcheme,  and  would  repeat  the  investment  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1840;  and 
if  tliey  had  a  hope  of  Huceesa.  If  their  became  a  lawjer  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.  He 
money  had  Ix'en  lionestly  expended  on  was  deeply  interested  in  the  histor}'  of  the 
the  j»resent  line  of  the  Nicara^'ua  Canal,  American  Indians,  and  was  among  the 
it  would  now  1m'  in  operation,  and  we  first  to  examine  into  their  origin.  He  was 
would  l>e  vainly  endeavoring  to  get  our  the  author  of  Letters  on  the  Iroquois: 
rights  there,  as  we  are  now  doing  with  Houses  and  House-Life  of  the  American 
reference  to  the  American  railroad  at  Aborigines :  and  The  Amcriean  Beaver  and 
Panama.  The  piHiple  will  Imild  this  canal  His  M'orks.  He  also  arranged  the  mate- 
if  some  govermiient  does  not  build  it.  and  rial,  much  of  which  he  had  himself  col- 
tliey  will  not  Ik^  American  p(K)ple.  It  will  lected,  for  the  work  entitled  Systems  of 
cost  the  canal  eomiMiny  $2r)(),O0(),0()0  to  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human 
raise  tlie  money  to  build  the  canal,  and  Family,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
our  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce  wiM  stitution.  He  died  in  Rochester,  X.  Y., 
Ik*  taxed  on  that  basis  for  its  use.     If  we    Dec.  17,  1881. 

submit  to  that  exaction,  without  causing  Morgan,  Thomas  Jcffebson,  derjjr- 
a  trouble  tliat  would  sj)read  through  the  man :  born  in  Franklin,  Ind..  Aug.  17, 
world,  it  will  Ik*  a  new  an<l  dark  cliapter  1830;  educated  at  Franklin  College: 
in  our  hist<iry.  The  just,  wise,  and  safe  served  in  the  National  army  in  1862-65, 
policy  is  to  prevent  such  a  disaster;  to  receiving  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general; 
turn  aside  the  lemptation  to  careless  in-  graduated  at  the  Rochester  Theological 
difference,  and  to  j)revent  danger  rather  Seminary  in  1868.  Later  he  was  pro- 
than  to  take  the  chances  of  finding  a  fcssor  of  homiletics  and  church  historr 
rough  road  to  our  future  destiny.  at   the   Baptist  Theological   Seminary  in 

A  government  that  has  given  far  more  Chicago;  United  States  commissioner  of 
than  $10().(HH).(H)i)  to  build  transconti-  Indian  affairs;  and  corresponding  secre- 
nental  vailnuids  sluailil  not  fear  to  invest  tary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
money,  on  an  assured  ba^is  of  profit,  in  sion  Society.  His  publications  include 
order  to  give  some  of  the  advantages  of  Patriotic  Citizenship ;  The  yegro  in  Amcf' 
fair  eompctititm  in  transportatifm  charges  ira :  etc.  He  died  in  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  July 
to  the  great.  Inxly  of  the  industrial  classes.    13,  1002. 

I'npleasant  scandals  did  attend  the  use  of  Morgan,  Wnj.iAM,  Freemason;  bom 
the  money  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  gov-  in  Culj)eper  county,  Va.,  in  1775:  was  in 
ernment.  in  the  building  of  one  of  tliese  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans:  and  was  a 
railroads,  but  corruption  was  made  pos-  brewer  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1821.  He 
sible  by  the  absence  of  governmental  c<in-  was  a  resident,  in  182fi,  of  Batavia.  K.  Y.. 
trol  in  the  board  of  «lirect«ns.  A  reju'ti-  where  he  was  seized,  carried  to  Fort 
tion  of  that  wrong  has  iM'come  impossible.  Niagara,  and,  as  many  persons  have  since 
Those  railroads  are  our  pride,  as  a  ])eople.  believed,  was  drowned  in  Lake  Ontario, 
They  are  essential  ])arts  of  our  civili-  Sept.  11»,  1820,  because  it  was  reported 
zation  and  indispensable  factors  in  our  that  he  was  alx)ut  to  publish  an  exposure 
government:  but  they  are  iK'coming  too  of  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry.  This  affair 
much  a  burden  ujwn  out  internal  and  ex-  created  intense  excitement  and  a  new  po- 
ternal  commerce.  Water  transportation  litical  party.  See  Anti-masoxic  Pabtt. 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darion  is  to  be  the  Morgan  and  Oaines,  Forts,  SazrvE 
eflTicient  and  just  competitor  for  transcon-  of.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  3,  1861,  Col. 
tinental  traflie,  and  will  add  immensely  to  J.  B.  Todd,  under  orders  of  Governor 
their  income,  at  lower  rates  of  transport  a-  Moore,  embarked  on  a  steamboat,  with 
tion,!^  the  rapid  iacrcue  of  population  on   four  companies  of  Confederate  volunteert. 
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for  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  to  Mo- 
bile Harbor,  about  30  miles  below  the 
city.  They  reached  the  fort  at  about 
3  A.M.  the  next  day.  The  garrison  made 
no  resistance,  and  cheered  the  flag  of  Ala- 
bama when  it  was  put  in  the  place  of 
that  of  the  United  SUtes.  At  5  a.m.  the 
fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ck)nfederates. 
One  of  the  captors  wrote:  "We  found 
here  about  5,000  shot  and  shell;  and  we 


are  ready  to  receive  any  distinguished 
strangers  the  government  may  see  fit  to 
send  on  a  visit  to  us."  Fort  Gaines,  on 
Dauphin  Island,  opposite  Fort  Morgan, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  latter.  That  morn- 
ing, Jan.  4,  the  United  States  revenue 
cutter  Lewis  Cms  was  surrendered  to  the 
collector  of  the  port  of  Mobile  (g.  t?.). 
See  BowYEB,  Fobt. 
Morgan  City.     See  Bbasheab  Citt. 


MOBKONS 

Mormons,  the  most  common  name  of  call  the  "  Three  Witnesses."  Several  years 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  afterwards  these  men  quarrelled  with 
ol  Latter-Day  Saints.  This  sect,  whose  Smith,  renounced  Mormonism,  and  solemn- 
origin  and  growth  are  strange  social  phe-  ly  declared  that  their  testimony  was  false, 
nomena,  originated  with  Joseph  Smith,  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  collection  of 
a  native  of  Vermont,  who  pretended  that  sixteen  distinct  books,  professing  to  be 
as  early  as  1823,  when  he  was  living  written  at  different  periods  by  successive 
with  his  father  in  Ontario  (now  Wayne)  prophets.  Its  style  is  that  of  our  English 
county,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  version  of  the  Bible,  from  which  quota- 
he  began  to  have  visions.  He  said  God  tions  to  the  amount  of  300  pages  of  the 
had  then  revealed  to  him  that  in  a  cer-  work  are  made  without  allusion  to  their 
tain  hill  were  golden  plates,  on  which  source.  Smith  and  Rigdon  became  part- 
were  written  the  records  of  the  ancient  ners  in  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  new 
inhabitants  of  America,  and  that  with  church.  With  this  Book  of  Mormon  in 
the  plates  would  be  found  two  transparent  their  hands  as  text  and  authority,  they 
stones,  which  were  called  in  the  Hebrew  began  to  preach  the  new  gospel.  They 
tongue  Urim  and  Thummim,  on  looking  found  followers,  and  in  April,  1830,  organ- 
through  which  the  inscriptions  on  the  gold-  ized  the  first  Mormon  church  at  Manches- 
en  plates  would  become  intelligible.  He  ter,  N.  Y.,  when  the  members  numbered 
said  that  four  years  afterwards  (Sept.  22,  thirty.  Smith  pretended  to  be  guided  by  a 
1827)  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  placed  series  of  revelations.  By  one  of  these  he 
these  golden  plates  and  their  interpreters  was  directed  to  lead  the  believers  to  Kirt- 
in  his  hands.  The  inscriptions  were  neat-  iand,  O.,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
)y  engraved  on  the  plates  in  hieroglyphic^  New  Jerusalem.  They  went,  and  converts 
of  the  "reformed  Egyptian,"  then  not  rapidly  appeared.  Desiring  a  wider  field 
known  on  the  earth.  From  these  plates,  for  the  growth  of  the  Church,  Smith  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  Rigdon  found  it  in  Jackson  county.  Mo., 
Smith,  sitting  behind  a  blanket-screen  where,  at  Independence,  Smith  dedicated 
to  hide  the  plates  from  eyes  profane,  read  the  site  for  the  temple  to  be  erected  by 
the  Book  of  Mormon  (or  Oolden  Bible,  as  the  Saints.  Then  they  went  back  to  Kirt- 
he  sometimes  called  it)  to  Oliver  Cow-  land  to  remain  five  years  and  "make 
dery,  who  wrote  it  down  as  Smith  read  money."  There  they  established  a  mill, 
it.  It  was  printed  in  1830  in  a  volume  a  store,  and  a  bank.  Smith  was  presi- 
of  several  hundred  pages.  Appended  to  dent  of  the  latter,  and  Rigdon  was  cashier, 
the  narrative  is  a  declaration  signed  by  and  the  neighboring  country  was  fiooded 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Mar-  with  the  bank's  worthless  notes.  Accused 
tin  Harris  in  these  words:  "We  declare,  of  fraudulent  dealing,  a  mob  dragged 
with  words  of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  Smith  and  Rigdon  from  their  beds  (March 
God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  he  22,  1832),  and  tarred  and  feathered  them. 
brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  About  this  time  Brigham  Young 
we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates  and  the  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  painter 
engraTings  thereon.''  These  the  Mormons   and  ^Uzier,  became  a  convert,  and  joined 
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ilie   MoriDoiiB   at    Kirtland*     His   ahiitt]^       The  Mormons  were  kmdly  received  in 

and  fkhrpWflocss  «oon  mude  him  a  leader,  Illinois.      LAnds    were    given    them,   lUJtl 

and    whi'n    «    new    organization    of    the  Smith    wae   directed    by    a    reveialion  to 

[Church    ofcuncd,    and    a    hieruicliy    was  build  a  city,  to  be  called  Nauvoo,  at  Cdm* . 

»labli«^hed   with   twelve  apostles,  he  was  merce.     He  laid  out  the  city,  8otd  loU  14 1 

'^ordained  one  of  them,  and  wa8  sent  ouL  his  followers  at  high  prices,  nod  amsssH  ' 

to  preach  the  new  gospcL     They  built  £l  a  considerable  fortune.     Kauvoo  st>on  l)t- 

MJOBtly  temple  at  Kirtland,  which  was  ded-  came  a  city  of  several    thousand  inhsln- 

"rated   in    IS36.     Their   first  itiisHionaries  tAUts*   the  Saints   beinjaf   summoned  by  « 

'to  Euroj«  were  sent  in  1837.     Early  the  new  revelation  to  »sg»'nible  there  from  til 

next   year   the   l>ank   at   Kirtland    failed,  parts  of  the  world,  and   to  build  a  teni** 

and  Smith  and  Rigdon^  to  avoid  arrest  for  pie  for  the  Ix»rd,  and  a   hotel   in  vrhidi 

fraud,  decamped  in  the  night  and  took  rei-  Smith  and  higi  family  should  '"  have  place 

f(o  in  Misisouri,  where  a  large  number  of  from    generation   to  generation,    for  ever 

iii»rmoiis     had     gathered.       They     were  and  ever."    Extraordinary  privileges  were 

'driven    by    the    exasperated    inhabitanU  given     to     Nauvoo     by     the     Icgiilatiirtj 


towards  the  western  border  of  the  State, 

where  Smith  and  Rigdon  joined  thenh  In 
conflicts  with  the  Mormons,  several  were 
killed  on  each  side.  Finally,  late  in  1838, 
these  conflicts  assumed  the  character  of 
civil  war,  and  apostates  from  the  Mor- 
mon Church  declared  that  Smith  was  re- 
garded by  his  followers  sb  superior  to  all 
earthly  magistrates,  and  that  it  was  hU 
avowed  intention  to  possess  himself  of  the 
State.  The  armed  Mormons  delled  the 
laws.  Sfiiith  and  Riprdon  were  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  murder,  and  felony. 
Th»'  Mormons  were  finally  driven  out  of 
Missouri;  and,  to  the  number  of  several 
thousands,  they  crossed  the  MissisHippi 
into  Illinois,  w-here  they  w^ere  joined  by 
Smith,  who  had  broken  out  of  jail. 


of    Illinois,   and    Smith    and    Rtgdoli 
ercised    almost    unlimited    power- 
organized    a    military    corps    called 
"  Nauvoo   Legion,"   of   which    Smith 
made   lieutenant-general,   and    they   rh 
a  site  for  a  temple  on  a  bluff,  the  plan  i4 
which,  it  was  Siiid,  had   l^een   revealed 
Joseph  Smith,  their  leader,  and  a  **Qi 
tile"  architect  was  employeU   to  build  Itj 
Its  corner-Blone  was  laid  April  fi,  1841. 
was    built    of   lieautiful    white    Hmcst 
In  style,  size,  and  decorations,  it  was 
tende<l  to  rival   every  other   fane  on  ih 
globe.      Rumors    of    scandalous    pnictii«« 
anmng    the    Mormons    Wgsm     to    be   cir 
culated,  and  the  leaders  resolved  to  de 
"  the  City  of  Beauty  "    They  had  ex| 
ed  Jp  1,000,000  on  their  temple^  and  it  ^ 
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not  yet  finished;  but  they  determined  to  and  the  "Prophet*'  and  his  brother  were 

dedicate  it.     That  ceremony  was  a  scene  shot  dead.    Rigdon  now  aspired  to  be  tlie 

of  great  interest.    Young  men  and  maidens  leader    of    the    Mormons,    but    Brigham 

came  with  festoons  of  flowers  to  decorate  Young    had    himself    appointed    president 

the  twelve  elaborately  carved  oxen  upon  of  the  Church,  and  Rigdon,  becoming  con- 

which   rested   the  great  baptismal   laver.  tumacious,  was  cast  out  to  be  "buffeted 

Prayers  were  uttered,  chants  were  sung^  for  1,000  years." 

and,  in  the  midst  of  bishops  in  their  sacer-       Public   sentiment   in    Illinois   soon    set 

dotal  robes,  the  voice  of  the  Seer   (Brig-  strongly   against   the    Mormons.      Armed 

ham  Young)   was  heard  pronouncing  the  mobs    attacked    the    smaller    settlements, 

temple   dedicated    to    the    service   of   Al-  and  also  Nauvoo,  their  city.     At  length 

mighty  God.     Over  the  door  was  placed  a  special  "revelation"  commanded  their 

thic   inscription:  departure  for  the  Western  wilderness;  and 

"THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD.  ir»  February,  1846    1,600  men,  women,  and 

children  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on 

"BUILT  BY  THB  CHUBCH  OF  jBsus  CHBIST  OF  the  icc,  and,  travelling  with  ox-teams  and 

LATTEB-DAY  SAINTS.  ^^i.  xxjxi         xj* 

"HOLINESS  TO  THB  LOBD."  on   foot    penetrated    the   Indian    country 

and  rested  at  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Mis- 

On  the  day  when  the  temple  was  ded-  souri   River.     Other   bands   continued   to 

ieated   it   was   abandoned    to   the   "Gen-  emigrate;  and  Anally,  in  September,  1846, 

tiles."     Thirty  months  afterwards  it  was  the   last   lingering   Mormons   at   Nauvoo 

destroyed  by  fire;  and  in  May,  1850,  "  the  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

City  of  Beauty"  was  desolated  by  a  tor-  by   1,600  troops.     At  their  resting-place 

nado,  and  the  partially  restored  temple  they  were  met  by  a  requisition  for  500  men 

was  cast  to  the  earth  a  heap  of  ruins.  for  the  army  in  Mexico,  which  was  com- 

Smith  had  been  almost  absolute  in  power  pHed  with.  The  remainder  stayed,  turn- 
and  influence;  and  as  early  as  1838  he  had  ed  up  the  virgin  soil,  and  planted  there. 
by  persuasion  corrupted  several  women,  leaving  a  few  to  cultivate  and  gather 
calling  them  "  spiritual  wives,"  although  for  wanderers  who  might  come  after  them, 
he  had  a  lawful  wife  to  whom  he  had  the  host  moved  on.  Order  reigned.  To 
been  married  eleven  years.  She  naturally  them  the  voice  of  their  Seer  (Brigham 
became  jealous,  and,  to  pacify  her.  Smith  Young)  was  the  voice  of  God.  Every  ten 
pretended  to  receive  (July  12,  1843)  a  wagons  were  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
revelation  authorizing  men  to  have  more  tain,  who  obeyed  a  captain  of  fifty,  and 
than  one  wife.  So  polygamy  was  estab-  ^e>  in  turn,  obeyed  a  centurion,  or  cap- 
lished  among  the  Mormons.  Much  scandal  tain  of  100.  Discipline  everywhere  pre- 
was  created  at  Nauvoo.  The  "Apostles"  vailed.  They  formed  Tabernacle  Camps, 
strenuously  denied  the  fact  until  it  could  where  a  portion  of  them  stopped  to  sow 
no  longer  be  concealed,  when  it  was  admit-  and  reap,  spin  and  weave,  and  perform 
ted  (1852),  and  boldly  avowed  and  de-  necessary  mechanical  work.  They  had 
fended  on  the  authority  of  the  revelation  singing  and  dancing;  they  made  short 
In  1843.  Smith's  licentiousness  became  marches  and  encamped  in  military  order 
90  flagrant  that  a  great  uproar  was  ere-  every  night;  they  forded  swift-flowing 
ited  at  Nauvoo,  and  he  was  denounced  streams  and  bridged  the  deeper  floods. 
IS  a  corrupter  of  virtue.  The  affidavits  Many  were  swept  away  by  miasmatic 
}f  sixteen  women  were  published  to  the  fevers ;  and  when  winter  fell  upon  them  in 
iftect  that  Smith  and  Rigdon  had  tried  the  vast  plains,  inhabited  by  Indians,  they 
to  persuade  them  to  become  "  spiritual  suffered  much,  though  more  kindly  treated 
invcs.**  Great  excitement  followed.  Smith  by  the  Indians  than  they  had  been  by 
ind  some  followers  having  destroyed  the  their  own  race.  They  made  caves  in  the 
property  of  one  of  his  accusers,  attempts  sand-hills;  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  they 
were  made  to  arrest  him,  when  the  Mor-  marked  out  the  site  of  a  city  upon  a  great 
none,  armed,  defended  him.  At  last  he,  prairie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
!iis  brother  Hyrum,  and  others  were  lodged  where  the  Omahas  dwelt.  There  more  than 
in  jail  at  Carthage  in  1844.  On  the  even-  700  houses  were  built,  a  tabernacle  was 
Ing  of  June  27  a  mob  attacked  the  jail,  raised,  mills  and  workshops  were  construct- 
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wi,  and  a  ucwspaijer.  The  Frontier  Ouat' 
dmn,  WA8  ^UblUheit  The  city  wn*  cMcd 
Kane,  in  honor  uf  Colonel  flau«  (brcHher 
of  the  Arctic  explorer)*  who  gikve  them 
much  aid  in  their  esifHliis.  During  the 
aiiramer  and  early  iiutumn  btmnliful  har- 
\'v»i»  were  ^'nthered.  Froni  Kane  they 
»c*nt  out  missionariefi  to  Oregon  and  Cali* 
fornia.  and  even  to  the  Sandwich  Islandj, 
while  othetB  went  forward  deeper  into  the 
wilderness  to  spy  out  a  **  promised  land  ' 
for  *'  an  ffverlastin^  habitation/* 

'riiey  ehosc  th<*  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
enclosed  within  lofty  and  rugged  moun- 
lainB,  ft?rtile«  iBolated^  and  healthful;  and 
thitherward,  in  the  early  summer  of  1847, 
a  chosen  band  of  143  men,  accompanied  by 
their  wivea  and  children  and  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  high  council,  with  seventy 
wagons  drawn  by  horses^  proceeded  as 
pioneers  to  take  possesaion  of  the  country. 
Tliey  passed  up  the  north  fork  of  the 
PI  u tie    Hiver    to    Fort    IrfLramie,    croaeed 


that  stream,  followed  Its  courae  along 
biinks  of  the  Black  Hiila  to  Soutli 
which  they  penetrated.  Alatig  the 
through  deep  cafions,  over  th»*  Jofty 
Mountiiins,  they  toiled  on  UBtiK  on 
evening  of  July  20,  tlicy  saw,  from 
tiuramits  of  the  Wasateh  Atountaina. 
placid  Halt  Lake  glittering  in  the  beams  ^ 
uf  the  setting  sun.  It  was  like  tlic  vUiiiti 
of  the  Hebrew  law -giver  on  Mount  Pisgah. 
It  was  a  scene  of  w^ondrous  interest. 
&;tretched  out  before  them  was  the  Lu»d 
of  Promise  where  they  hoped  never  to  be 
molested  by  "  Gentiles,"  or  the  arm  of 
"  Gentile  "  government.  The  pilgrims  efl- 
tered  the  valley  on  July  21,  and  on  the 
24th  the  president  and  high  council  ir- 
rived.  They  ehoae  the  site  for  a  city  oa 
a  gentle  slope,  on  the  banks  of  a  fitrcaii 
which  they  called  Jordan,  connecting  Uje 
more  southern  L^tah  Lake  with  the  Gr«it 
Salt  Lake.  They  built  a  fort,  plaated 
setHl,  and  with  solemn  cer^inomes  the  Uod 
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was  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  In  the 
spring  of  1848  fields  were  seeded,  crops 
were  raised,  and  the  blessings  of  plenty 
ensued.  The  inliabitants  of  Kane  pressed 
forward  to  the  new  Canaan;  other  Saints 
followed;  and  the  New  Jerusalem  was 
laid  out  within  an  area  of  4  square 
miles,  and  called  Salt  Lake  City.  A  large 
number  of  converts  arrived  from  Europe, 
and  in  1849  the  Mormons  organized  an  in- 
dependent State,  called  Deseret — "  the 
land  of  the  honey-bee."  A  legislature 
was  elected,  and  a  constitution  framed  and 
sent  to  Washington.  Congress  refused  to 
recognize  it,  but  formed  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  their  country  under  the  name 
of  Utah  {q,  v.),  and  appointed  Brighara 
Voung  territorial  governor. 

On  Aug.  29,  1852,  the  doctrine  of  polyg- 
amy was  openly  announced  as  a  divine 
revelation  and  a  tenet  of  the  Church.  From 
the  establishment  of  Utah  as  a  Territory 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  was 
constantly  disregarded  by  the  Mormons. 
A  number  of  federal  judges  were  forced 
by  threats  of  violence  to  leave  the  Terri- 
tory, and  after  a  mob  of  armed  Mormons 
Lad  broken  into  the  court-room  of  the 
United  States  district  judge  in  February, 
1856,  the  government  sent  a  military  ex- 
pedition to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance, 
and  after  quiet  had  been  restored  the 
Mormons  promised  to  submit  to  the  fed- 
eral authority.  The  promise,  however, 
WM  not  kept,  and  in  1862  Congress  passed 
•a  act  prohibiting  polygamy  in  the  va- 
rkms  Territories.  The  Mormons  first  ig- 
nored this  law,  then  defied  it,  and  after- 
wnida  challenged  its  constitutionality, 
wlMn  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  1879  declared  the  act  valid.  Despite 
this  law  the  Mormons  continued  to  con- 
tract plural  marriages,  which  induced 
OmgreM  in  1882  to  pass  the  Edmunds 
act,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 


''That  if  any  male  person  in  a  Terri- 
tory or  other  place  over  which  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  hereaf- 
ter cohabits  with  more  than  one  wom- 
mn,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
nieanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$S00y  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  said  pun- 
ishments, in  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
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that  every  person  who  has  a  husband  or 
wife  living  who,  in  a  Territory  or  other 
place  over  which  the  United  States  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  hereafter  marries 
another,  whether  married  or  single,  and 
any  man  who  hereafter  simultaneously, 
or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more  than 
one  woman,  in  a  Territory  or  other  place 
over  which  the  United  States  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  polygamy, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  and  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years;  but 
this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  per- 
son by  reason  of  any  former  marriage, 
whose  husband  or  wife  by  such  marriage 
shall  have  been  absent  for  five  successive 
jears  and  is  not  known  to  such  person 
to  be  living  and  is  believed  by  such  per- 
son to  be  dead,  nor  to  any  person  by  rea- 
son of  any  former  marriage  which  shall 
have  been  dissolved  by  a  valid  decree  of  a 
competent  court,  nor  to  any  person  by 
reason  of  any  former  marriage  which  shall 
have  been  pronounced  void  by  a  valid  de- 
cree of  a  competent  court,  on  the  grounds 
of  nullity  of  the  marriage  contract;  that 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant 
amnesty  to  such  classes  of  offenders  guilty 
of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohab- 
itation before  the  passage  of  this  act,  on 
such  conditions  and  under  such  limita- 
tions as  he  shall  think  proper;  but  no 
such  amnesty  shall  have  effect  unless  the 
conditions  thereof  shall  be  complied  with; 
that  the  issue  of  bigamous  or  polygamous 
marriages,  known  as  Mormon  marriages, 
in  cases  in  which  such  marriages  have 
been  solemnized  accordingly  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Mormon  sect  in  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  such  issue 
shall  have  been  born  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  are  hereby  le- 
gitimated; and  that  no  polygamist,  biga- 
mist, or  any  person  cohabiting  with  more 
than  one  woman,  and  no  woman  cohab- 
iting with  any  of  those  persons  described 
as  aforesaid  in  this  section  in  any  such 
Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the 
United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election 
held  in  any  such  Territory  or  place,  or  be 
eligible  for  election  or  appointment  to,  or 
be  entitled  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
public    trust,    honor,    or    emolument    in. 
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iintlrr;  nr  for  any  sricli  Territory  or  {>Uee,  wiae,  an«l  ct^ticrally  r«»en'(yd,  ils  it  did  ti 

or  uri<ler  tho  L'tiitiHl  SUUW  tbo  ca^jf  of  Utab.   the  righl   lu  moke  aU 

This  Act,  however,  did  not  m<*ct  the  re*  ttct*  of  the  territorial  legi^slature.     It  fnl- 

quiremeiilH   ««   coiiMdiTcd    by   the   fedeml  Iowa,  thiTcfore,  th»t  it    hiid  tlje  right  t© 

mtifhoritic'A,  and   iii   1887  Congrr^a*  parsed  revoke  the  Church  ckarter. 

what  in  ktiow  a  as  the  Edmund-Tucker  act.  **  A  distinguishing  feature  of  Momum- 
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Under  thijj  act  more  than  1,000  Mor- 
mons, including  many  leaders  of  the 
Church,  were  lined  and  imprisoned,  and 
measures  were  instituted  hy  the  Mormon 
leaders  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  On  May  10,  1890,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  declared  the  act  con- 
stitutional in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Brad- 
ley, three  justices  of  the  court,  however, 
disseuting  from  the  opinion.  The  following 
are  the  principal  points  in  the  decision; 

"  Two  questions  are  involved  in  this 
case*  The  flrst  ia,  hag  Congress  the  pow- 
er to  repeal  the  chnrter  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Ij<itter-Day  Saints?  Tliis 
quet^tion  it  answers  in  the  afTirmative.  The 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories 
is  generally  dependent  on  the  right  to  ac- 
quire the  Territory  itself.  It  is  derived 
from  the  treaty-making  power,  the  power 
to  declare  war.  The  incidents  of  these 
powers  are  those  of  national  sovereignty. 
Congress  bad  supreme  power  over  the  Ter- 
ritories  a<  *    1^  purchase  or   other^ 


ism  Is  well  known  to  be  polygamy  and  ii  J 
absolute  ecclesiastical  control  of  its  c!mit!i*l 
members.     Notwithstanding  all  tbe  tffartil 
to   suppress  this   barbarous    practice,  t^l 
g,ect  perseveres,  in  deliance  of  law,  in  prt^  f 
a  gating  this  nefarious  doctrine.     The  «f- 
istence  of  such  a  propaganda  is  a  blol  oft  1 
our   civilization.     The   organization  of  • 
community    for   the    spread    of    pfdygamy 
is  a  return  to  barbarism.     The  queistioa, 
therefore,    is    whether    the    promotioa  «fj 
such  an  unlawful  system,  so  repugnant  U  t 
u\ir   laws,   is  to   be  allowed    to   contioit^j 
and   whether   the   enormous    funds  vhif*  ( 
have   l>ecn   accunuilated   shall    be  vielitolj 
for  the  propagation  of  the  obnoxious  j 

tice.      The    history    of    the    govemii 

dealings  with  tbe  Mormons  Is  one  of  ^^ 
tience  on  the  part  of  the  goi^ernment  ^ 
of    the    resistance    to    law,    and    pitiltf*  | 
atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  Mormona. 

"  Tbe    contention    that    polygamy  is  *  I 

part  of  the  Mormons*  religious  belief  Ja^J 

sophistical  plea.     No  doubt  the 
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India  imagined  their  belief  in  assassina-  of  opposition,  which  was  embodied  in  a 
tion  was  a  religious  belief,  but  that  did  remarkable  manifesto,  issued  by  Wilford 
not  make  it  so.  Society  has  a  perfect  Woodruff,  then  president  of  the  Church, 
right  to  prohibit  offences  against  the  en-  in  which  he  solemnly  denied  that  the 
lightened  sentiment  of  mankind.  Since  Church  was  then  practising  polygamy  or 
the  Church  persists  in  claiming  the  right  plural  marriage,  and  stated  that  the  En- 
to  use  the  funds  with  which  it  has  been  en-  dowment  House  had  been  taken  down  by 
dowed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  these  his  orders  on  account  of  a  report  that  a 
imlawful  practices,  the  question  arises,  has  plural  marriage,  without  his  knowledge 
the  government  a  right  to  seize  these  funds  or  consent,  had  taken  place  there  in  the 
wfaich  the  Mormons  are  misusing,  and  de-  spring  of  the  previous  year.  The  mani- 
V€fbe  them  to  worthy  and  charitable  pur-  festo  concluded  as  follows:  "Inasmuch  as 
poses,  as  nearly  akin  as  possible  to  those  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  for- 
to  which  the  funds  were  dedicated."  bidding  plural  marriages,  which  laws  have 

After  an  elaborate  historical  review  of  been  pronounced  constitutional  by  the 
the  eommon  law,  the  court  came  to.  the  court  of  last  resort,  I  do  hereby  declare 
Bonciiision  that  Congress  had  the  right  my  intention  to  submit  to  those  laws, 
to  seise  the  property,  and  said:  and    to   use    all    my    influence    with    the 

*  Congress  had  before  it  a  contumacious  members  of  the  Church  over  which  I  pre- 
ofgudMmtiim,  wielding  by  its  resources  an  side  to  have  them  do  likewise.  There  is 
\mmmh  power  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  nothing  in  my  teachings  to  the  Church,  or 
UjA  mspktying  those  resources  in  constant-  in  those  of  my  associates,  during  the  time 
ly  «tt«ipting  to  oppose,  subvert,  and  specified,  which  can  reasonably  be  con- 
tibwrnrt  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  strued  to  inculcate  or  encourage  polyg- 
ivflBT  of  the  government  Under  such  cir-  amy,  and  when  any  elder  of  the  Church 
BViistRnces  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  has  used  language  which  appeared  to 
at  Congress  to  do  as  it  did.  The  decree  convey  such  teaching  he  has  been  prompt- 
rf  tile  lower  court  is  afiirmed."  ly  reproved ;  and  I  now  publicly  declare 

Justice  Fuller  said  that  he  and  Justices  that  my  advice  to  the  letter-Day  Saints 
Field  and  Lamar  were  constrained  to  is  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  mar- 
iissent  from  this  decision.  The  power  riage  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  land." 
of  Congress  to  legislate  over  the  Terri-  On  Oct.  6,  of  the  same  year,  the  great 
tories  was  not  incident  to  the  treaty-mak-  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Church,  at- 
ing  power;  and  its  power  was  restricted  tended  by  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and 
iirectly  to  that  expressed  or  implied  in  about  1,000  people,  unanimously  adopted 
the  Constitution.  There  was  no  such  the  following  resolution:  "That,  recog- 
power  granted  as  that  involved  in  the  nizing  Wilford  Woodruff  as  the  president 
ict  under  consideration.  Congress  un-  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
questionably  had  power  to  suppress  polyg-  Day  Saints,  and  the  only  man  on  earth, 
■.my,  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  at  the  present  time,  who  holds  the  keys  of 
the  crime  was  committed  in  the  name  of  the  sealing  ordinances,  we  consider  him 
religion.  But  Congress  had  not  power  fully  authorized,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
bo  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  to  issue  the  manifesto  which  has  been 
corporations  because  they  may  have  been  read  in  our  hearing,  and  which  is  dated 
^ilty  of  crime.  If  the  purposes  of  the  fund  Sept.  24,  1890,  and  that  as  a  Church  in 
were  such  as  had  been  depicted,  it  was  im-  general  conference  assembled,  we  accept 
possible  to  subject  it  to  a  purpose  as  near  his  declaration  concerning  plural  mar- 
is possible  to  the  object  denounced.  In  the  riages  as  authoritative  and  binding." 
judgment  of  the  minority  the  conversion  of  President  Woodruff  said  at  the  time: 
the  fund,  contemplated  by  Congress,  was  "The  action  of  the  conference  is  con- 
in  contravention  of  the  specific  limitations  elusive.  The  Church  has  no  disposition 
af  the  Constitution.  to  violate  the  laws  or   defy  the  govern- 

On  Sept.  24  following  this  affirmation  ment.  The  revelation  of  Ood  requires  us 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Mormon  to  obey  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
Church,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  land.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
presented  a  policy  of  acquiescence  instead   States  is  the  legal  interpreter  of  the  laws 
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and  the  final  arbitrator  as  to  their  va- 
liflity.  Tho  Territorial  convention  has 
lilmi  pronuuncHHl  in  favor  of  full  allegiance 
to  the  government,  and  willing  submission 
to  it:i  authority.  «ludge  /ane  has  recog- 
nized the  net  ion  of  the  Church  as  sincere 
and  finul.  and  haH  rescinded  the  rule  ex- 
cluding Mormon  a4iens  from  naturaliza- 
tidii."  On  ]>hMiges  of  the  membership  of 
the  (Miureh.  and  on  recommendation  of 
the  I'tuh  C'<)i!iiiii»si(»n,  l^resident  Harrison, 
on  Jan.  4,  IHWA,  isHued  a  proclamation 
granting  full  anmef«ty  and  pardon  to  all 
persons  wli<»  had.  since  Nov.  1,  1800,  ab- 
htained  from  unlawful  cohabitation,  "but 
ii|M)n  express  condition  that  they  shall 
in  future  faithfully  oIh^v  the  laws  of 
the  Tniled  States."*  On  Sept.  27,  181)4, 
President  Cleveland  issuetl  the  following 
proclamation  of  amnesty  to  those  who 
had  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
clemency  olfcrcd  by  President  Harrison: 

••»Y   TIIK    PUKSIPKNT   OF  THK   UNITKD 
STATKS    OK    AMKUICA. 

"A  Proi'lninntlon : 

"  WlioreiiH.  ronKn>HS  by  a  Htntiite  approved 
Manh  i!'J.  ISS'J.  and  Ity  statntes  in  further- 
ance and  unicndnient  thenMtf.  defined  the 
crimes  of  hiKniny.  i>«»Iy>?aniy.  and  unlawful 
cithaliltniiiin  In  tlic  'IVrrltorlcs  and  other 
jilaccs  within  (h«'  cxclnslvc  Jnrlsdictlon  of  the 
rnlt<'d  S(at<>N.  and  prcscrilMMl  a  iM^alty  for 
such   crliiH's  :   and. 

"Whereas.  On  or  alH>ut  the  (Jth  day  of 
OctolM»r.  1S1>0.  the  Chunh  of  the  Latter-Oay 
Saints,  fMMninonly  known  as  the  Morinou 
<Miureh.  thronKh  Its  pn'sldent.  Issued  a  mani- 
fi'stci  proelalinln^  the  |)nri>ose  of  said  Thurch 
n«»  lon>:er  to  sanction  the  iiractl<-e  of  polyi?- 
anious  niarrlnKes.  and  calMn>;  upon  all  niem- 
lM«rs  and  adherents  of  said  Church  to  oN»y 
the  laws  of  the  Tnlted  States  In  reference 
to  said  subject  unitter:  and. 

••  \Vlu»n«as.  On  the  4th  day  of  January, 
lsi>;t.  nenjaniln  Harrison,  then  President  of 
the  Tnlted  States,  did  declare  and  jjrant 
a  full  pardon  and  n nines ty  to  certain  of- 
fenders, under  condition  of  futurt*  olxMllencc 
to  their  requirements,  as  Is  fully  set  forth 
in  said  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  pardon ; 
and, 


**  Whereas,  Upon  tbe  eridence  now  Austt- 
ed  me,  I  am  aatlalled  that  tbe  mcmben  sii 
adherents  of  said  Cbarch  generaJlj  atauis 
from  plural  marrlacea  and  polygamous  ct- 
habitation,  and  are  now  UtI^  In  obedkMC 
to  tbe  laws,  and  tbat  tbe  time  bas  now  ir 
rived  when  tbe  Interests  of  public  Jottki 
and  morality  will  be  promoted  by  tbe  gnaXr 
log  of  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  sacb  «(• 
fenders  as  have  compiled  witb  tbe  condlttasi 
of  said  proclamation,  including  such  of  nM 
offenders  as  have  been  conTlcted  under  the 
provisloDB  of  said  acts; 

**  Now,  therefore  I,  G rover  Cleveland,  Prai- 
dent  of  tbe  United  States,  bj  virtne  of  powen 
In  me  vested,  do  hereby  declare  and  grtot  i 
full  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  persons  vIm 
have,  In  violation  of  said  acta,  coaualttel 
eacb  of  tbe  offences  of  polTgamy,  Ugany. 
adultery,  or  unlawful  cotaabltatUm  ander 
the  color  of  polygamous  or  plnral  nmrrlife. 
or  wbo,  baving  been  convicted  of  violatloa 
of  said  acts,  are  now  snffertnff  deprlvstkn 
of  civil  rights,  having  tbe  same,  ezceptinf 
all  persons  wbo  have  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  noted  In  said  executive  pnK- 
lamatlon  of  Jan.  4,  1893. 

**  In  witness  whereof  I  bave  bereanto  Mt 
my  hand  and  caused  tbe  seal  of  tbe  Ualted 
States  to  be  affixed. 

**  Done  at  tbe  City  of  Washington  this  27th 
day  of  September,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-foor, 
and  of  tbe  Independence  of  tbe  United  Ststei 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth. 

[Seal.]  "Groveb   Clbvelaxix 

"By  the  President: 

"W.  Q.  Gberham,  Secretary   of  State." 

The  Congress,  on  July  10,  1894,  passed 
an  aet  to  enable  the  Territory  of  Utah 
to  form  a  State  government:  and  on 
Jan.  4,  180(5,  I'tah  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  See  Mouxtai5 
Mkadow  Massacre. 

Morrell,  Imooene  Robixson.  painter: 
l)orn  in  Attlel)oro,  Mass.;  educated  in  Xew- 
ark.  N.  J.,  and  in  New  York  City:  later 
studying  in  Europe.  Her  works  include 
Thv  First  Battle  of  the  Puritans:  Wash- 
innton  Welcoming  the  ProviJtion  Trains  at 
Niirhurfj,  2V.  Y.,  in  J778 :  Historical  Por- 
trait of  Ocn.  John  A.  Dix;  portraits  of 
Howell  Cobb  and  John  C.  Spencer,  ex- 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  etc. 
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Morrill,  Justin  Smttti,  legislator:  iMirn  nntionnl  House  of  Represonta fives  as  t 
in  StrafTord,  Vi..  April  14,  1810;  reeeived  Republican  in  185r),  and  served  there  till 
an  aeademic  education:  engaged  in  mer-  Mareh  4,  1867,  when  he  was  transferred 
eantilc  business  till  1848,  then  became  to  the  Senate,  where  he  had  the  longest 
interested  in  agriculture.    He  entered  tho   unbroken  term  in  the  history  of  that  body. 
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For    this    reason    he    became    popularly  ever  now  may  be  otherwise  provided  by 

known   as   *'  the    Father   of   the   Senate."  law.     Beyond  this,  as  the  bill  came  from 

He  opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  the  House,   the  holders  of  silver   bullion 

slave  State  in  1855;  introduced  the  tariff  — not  the  government  or  the  whole  people 

bill  known  by  his  name  in  1861;  and  was  — were  to  have  all  the  profits  of  coinage 
ft    member   of    the    Senate    committee   on 
finance  from  1867  till  his  death  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec.  28,  1898. 


^^^ 


jnmsr  smith  mokull. 

Taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  debates 
relating  to  the  tariff  and  to  coinage,  his 
most  notable  speech  was  that  in  which 
he  opposed  the  remonetization  of  silver 
(flee  below)  on  Jan.  28,  1878. 


and     the     government     all     of     the     ex- 
pense.   .    ',    . 

The  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  must  at  the 
very  threshold  arrest  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  for,  were  the  holders 
of  the  United  States  notes  suddenly  will- 
ing to  excliange  them  for  much  less  than 
their  present  value,  payment  even  in  silver 
is  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  For  years 
United  States  notes  have  been  slowly 
climbing  upward,  but  now  they  are  to  have 
a  sudden  plunge  downward,  and  in  every 
incompleted  contract,  great  and  small,  the 
robbery  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  to  be  fore- 
ordained. The  whole  measure  looks  to  me 
like  a  fearful  assault  upon  the  public 
credit.  The  losses  it  will  inflict  upon  the 
holders  of  paper  money  and  many  others 
will  be  large,  and  if  the  bill,  without 
further  radical  amendments,  obtains  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  it  will  give  the 
death-blow  to  the  cardinal  policy  of  the 
country,  which  now  seeks  a  large  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest  upon  our 
national  debt.  Even  that  portion  now 
held  abroad  will  come  back  in  a  stampede 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold  at  any  sacrifice. 
The  ultimate  result  would  be,  when  the 
supply  for  customs  shall  have  been  coined 
and  the  first  effervescence  has  passed 
away,  the  emission  of  silver  far  below  the 
standard  of  gold;  and  when  the  people 
become  tired  of  it,  disgusted  or  ruined  by 
its  stability,  as  they  soon  would  be, 
a  fresh  clamor  may  be  expected  for  the 
remonetization  of  gold,  and  another  clip- 
ping or  delmsing  of  gold  coins  may  follow 
to  bring  them  again  into  circulation  on 
the  liasis  of  silver  equivalency.  In  this 
slippery  descent  there  can  be  no  stopping- 
place.   The  consoling  philosophy  of  the  sil- 


Thc  Remonetization  of  Silver. — ^Mr. 
President, — ^Tlie  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
provides  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
obeolete  dollar  of  412%  grains  of  silver, 
which  Congress  entombed  in  1834  by  an 
ftct  which  diminished  the  weight  of  gold 
coins  to  the  extent  of  6*/,o  per  cent.,  and 
thus  bade  a  long  farewell  to  silver.     It  is 

to  be  a  dollar  made  of  metal  worth  53%  ver  commission  may  then  f>e  repeated,  that 
pence  per  ounce,  or  10  cents  less  in  value  a  fall  in  the  value  of  either  or  both  of  the 
than  a  gold  dollar,  and  on  Jan.  3,  awk-  metals  is  a  **  benefaction  to  mankind.** 
wardly  enough,  worth  8%  cents  less  than  If  that  were  true,  then  copper,  being  more 
ft  dollar  in  greenbacks,  gold  being  only  abundant  and  of  lower  value,  should  be 
1%  per  cent,  premium,  but,  nevertheless,  used  in  preference  to  either  gold  or  silver, 
to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  The  gravity  of  these  questions  will  not  be 
or    private,   except   where   otherwise   pro-    disputed.    .    .    . 

Tided  by  contract.  The  words  seem  to  be  If  any  have  silver  to  sell  it  is  com- 
•ptly  chosen  to  override  and  annul  what-    paratively  a   small   matter,  and  yet  we 
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onrni'stly  (Ifsirt'  that  tliey  may  obtain  for  luoposcd  bill,  and  widely  circulated.    The 

it  tho  Iii;;lirsi,  as  well  as  i\\v  iii<»Ht  stable,  bill  was  Kcparately  printed  eleven  times, 

|iric(>;  but  iidt  at  tbir  <'\p<'ii.s('  nf  corn.  ct)t-  and  twite  in  n'iK>rts  of  the  deputy  CDDip- 

tun.  ami  \\hrat;  and  it   is  t"  Im»  Iu»im'«1,  if  troller  of  the  currency — thirteen  times  in 

any  have  ilcl)ts  to  meet  now  or  licn*after,  all — and  8o  ])rinted  by  order  of  ConjL'res*. 

that  they  may  meet  them  with  the  least  A  copy  of  the  printed  bill  was  many  times 

inconvenience  c<jn.si.stent  with  plain,  down-  on  the  table  of  every  Senator,  and  I  now 

rij^lit  intejrrity;  l)iit.  from  beinj^  led  astray  have  all  of  them  here  l>cforc  me  in  large 

by   the   loud   declamations   of   those   who  type.     It  was  considered  at  much  length 

ejirn    nothing'    thems<*lve»    and    know    no  by    the    appropriate    committees   of   botli 

trade   l»ut    ^ipo]iation    of   the   earninjrs   of  Houses  of  Congress;    and  the  debates  at 

others,  let  them  heartily  say,  *'  CJood  I^rd,  different  times  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate 

deliver  us."  .  .  .  tilled  sixty-six  columns  of  the  Globe,  and 

A  stupiil  char^je.  heretofore,  in  the  front  in  the  House  seventy-eif^ht  columns  of  the 

of  debate  has  Inen  made,  and  wicke<lly  re-  illohc.    No  argus-eyed  debater  objected  by 

peat«'d  in  many  places,  that   the  Coinage  any  amendment  to  the  discontinuance  of 

Act  of  1S7.'J  was  secretly  and  chunlestinely  the   silver   dollar.      In    substance  the  bill 

enginceri'il      through      Congress      without  twice  passed  each  IIoukc,  and  was  finallv 

proj)er  eonsidcratitin  or  knowledge  of  its  agreed  ujjon  and  rei)orted  by  a  very  able 

contents;   but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  and  trustworthy  committee  of  conference, 

charge    had    its    birth    and   growth   years  where  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.   Scott,  and  Mr. 

after    the    passagi*    of    tin*    act.    and    not  I'.ayard  apjKjared  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 

until  after   the  fall   of  silver.     Ijtnv^  ago  ate.  .  .  . 

it  was  declari'd  Dv  om*  of  the  old  (Jreek  The  gold  standard,  it  may  confidently 
dramatists  that  "  No  lie  ever  grows  ohl.*'  be  asserted,  is  practically  far  cheiiper  than 
This  one  is  fresh  and  l>oneIess  now  as  at  that  of  silver.  I  do  not  insist  upon  bar- 
its  birth,  and,  therefore,  swallowed  with  ing  the  gold  standard,  but  if  we  are  to 
avidity  by  those  to  whom  such  food  is  have  but  one,  I  think  that  the  best.  The 
nutritious,  or  by  those  who  have  no  aj)-  expense  of  maintaining  a  metallic  currency 
petite  for  searching  the  documents  and  is.  of  course,  greater  than  that  of  pai)er: 
records  for  facts.  Whether  the  act  itself  but  it  must  be  lK)rne  in  mind  that  a  paper 
was  right  or  wnmg  <loes  not  depend  upon  currency  is  only  tolerable  when  convertible 
the  degradation  of  Congress  implied  in  the  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  coin — and  no 
original  charge.  Interested  outsiders  may  fine  asks  for  more  than  that.  A  metallic 
glory  in  libelling  Congress,  but  why  should  currency  is  also  subject  to  considerable 
its  own  members?  The  act  may  be  good  loss  by  abrasion  or  the  annual  wear;  and 
and  Congress  bad,  and  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is  quite  important  to  know  which  metal 
that  the  latter  has  not  fallen  to  the  level  — gold  or  silver — can  Ik?  most  cheaply  sup- 
of  its  traducers.  lUit  there  has  Xhjvu  no  ported.  A  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
fall  of  Congress:  only  a  fall  of  silver.  To  jcct  conclusively  shows  that  the  loss  i* 
present  the  abundant  evidence  showing  i>early  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
that  few  laws  were  ever  mon?  openly  j)ro-  coins  have  been  in  circulation,  and  to  the 
posed,  year  after  year,  and  squarely  under-  amount  of  surface  exposed,  although  small 
stood  than  the  Coinage  Act  of  1S73,  will  coins,  being  handled  with  less  care,  suffer 
require  but  a  moment.  It  had  been  for  most.  The  well-ascertained  result  is  that 
years  elalM)rately  crju^idi-red  and  rejmrtid  it  costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  time? 
upon  by  the  deputy  comptroller  of  the  more  to  keep  silver  afloat  than  it  does  to 
currency.  The  special  attention  of  (^on-  maintain  the  same  amount  in  gold.  To 
gress  was  called  to  the  bill  and  the  re-  sustain  the  silver  standard  would  annually 
port  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cost  alMiut  1  per  cent,  from  abrasion; 
in  his  annual  report  for  1870,  1871,  and  but  that  of  gold  would  not  exceed  one- 
1872,  where  the  "new  features"  of  the  twentieth  of  1  per  cent.  This  is  a  trouble- 
bill,  "  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  the  sil-  pome  charge,  forever  to  bristle  up  in  the 
ver  dollar,"  were  fully  set  forth.  The  ]»athway  of  a  silver  standard.  It  most 
extensive  eomapondenee  of  the  depart-  also  Im>  liorne  in  mind  that  the  mint  coA 
nient  had  been  printed  in  relation  to  the  of  coining  silver  is  many  times  greater 
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than  that  of  the  same  amount  in  gold. 
More  than  16  tons  of  silver  are  re- 
quired as  the  equivalent  of  1  ton  of 
gold.  As  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  silver  is 
neither  the  best  nor  the  cheapest  standard. 


ercised,  of  which  the  world  was  called 
upon  to  take  notice,  and  to  pay  in  silver 
to-day  or  to  let  it  alone  to-morrow.  I 
know  that  the  detestable  doctrine  of  Ma- 
chiavelli    was    that    "a    prudent    prinoe 


Jt  is  far  dearer  to  plant  and  forever  dearer    ought  not  to  keep  his  word  except  when 

he  can  do  it  without  injury  to  himself"; 
but  the  Bible  teaches  a  different  doc- 
trine, and  honoreth  him  "who  sweareth 
to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not."  If 
we  would  not  multiply  examples  of  indi- 
vidual financial  turpitude,  already  pain- 
fully numerous,  we  must  not  trample 
out  conscience  and  sound  morality  from 
the  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation.  The 
**  option  "  about  which  we  should  be  most 
solicitous  was  definitely  expressed  by 
Washington  when  he  said:  "There  is  an 
option  left  to  the  United  States  whether 
they  will  be  respectable  and  prosperous 
or  contemptible  and  miserable  as  a  na- 
tion." Our  national  self  -  respect  will 
not  be  increased  when  Turkey,  as  a  debt- 
paying  nation,  shall  be  held  as  our  equal 
and  Mexico  as  our  superior.  The  credit 
of  a  great  nation  cannot  even  be  dis- 
cussed without  some  loss;  it  cannot  even 
be  tempted  by  the  devious  advantages  of 
legal  technicalities  without  bringing  some 
sense  of  shame;  but  to  live,  it  must  go, 
like  chastity,  unchallenged  and  unsus- 
pected. .  .  . 

The  argument  relied  upon  in  favor  of 
a  bimetallic  standard  as  against  a  mono- 
metallic seems  to  be  that  a  single-metal 
standard  leaves  out  one-half  of  the  world's 
resources;  but  the  same  thing  must  occur 
with  the  bimetallic  standard  unless  the 
metals  can  be  placed  and  kept  in  a  state 
of  exact  equilibrium,  or  so  that  nothins; 
can  be  gained  by  the  exchange  of  one  for 
the  other.  Hitherto  this  has  been  an  un- 
attainable perfection.  A  law  fixing  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  or  fifteen  and  one-half  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold,  as  proposed  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  commission,  would 
now  be  a  gross  over-valuation  of  silver 
and  wholly  exclude  gold  from  circulation. 
It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  two 
metals  cannot  circulate  together  unless 
they  are  mutually  convertible  without 
profit  or  loss  at  the  ratio  fixed  at  the  mint. 
But  it  is  here  proposed  to  start  silver  with 
a  large  legal-tender  advantage  above  its 
market  value,  and  with  the  probability, 
through  further  depreciation,  of  increas- 


to  maintain. 

A  double  standard  put  forth  by  us  on 
the  terms  now  proposed  by  the  commission 
or  by  the  House  bill  would  be  so  only 
in  name.  The  perfect  dual  ideal  of  theo- 
rists, based  upon  an  exact  equilibrium 
of  values,  cannot  be  realized  while  the 
intrinsic  value  of  either  of  the  component 
parts  is  overrated  or  remains  a  debatable 
question  and  everywhere  more  or  less 
open  to  suspicion.  A  standard  of  value 
linked  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  two 
metals  instead  of  one,  when  combined 
with  an  existing  disjointed  and  all-per- 
vading confusion  in  the  ratio  of  value, 
must  necessarily  be  linked  to  the  hazard 
of  double  perturbations  and  become  an  al- 
ternating standard  in  perpetual  motion. 

The  bimetallic  scheme,  with  silver  pre- 
dominant— largely  everywhere  else  sus- 
pended, if  not  repudiated — is  pressed  upon 
us  now  with  a  ratio  that  will  leave  noth- 
ing in  circulation  but  silver,  as  a  profit- 
able mode  of  providing  a  new  and  cheaper 
-way  of  pinching  and  paying  the  national 
debt;  but  a  mode  which  would  leave  even 
a  possible  cloud  upon  our  national  credit 
should  find  neither  favor  nor  tolerance 
among  a  proud  and  independent  people. 

The  proposition  is  openly  and  squarely 
made  to  pay  the  public  debt  at  our  op- 
tion in  whichever  metal,  gold  or  silver, 
happens  to  be  cheaper,  and  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  silver  already  happens  to  be 
at  least  10  per  cent,  the  cheapest.  In  1873 
to  have  paid  the  debt  in  silver  would 
have  cost  3  per  cent,  more  than  to  have 
paid  it  in  gold,  and  then  there  was  no 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  present 
non-contents  to  pay  in  gold.  Silver  was 
worth  more  then  to  sell  than  to  pay  debts. 
No  one  then  pulled  out  the  hair  of  his 
head  to  cure  grief  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  nominal  silver  option.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  and  would  be  now 
cheaper  nominally  to  pay  in  silver  if  we 
had  it,  and,  therefore,  we  are  urged  to 
repudiate  our  former  action  and  to  claim 
the  power  to  resume  an  option  already 
once  supposed  to  have  been  profitably  ex- 
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ing  that  advantage  by  wliicli  the  mono-  prevent  the  further  funding  of  the  public 
m(?tallie  standard  of  silver  will  be  oi-  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  give 
daincHl  and  conlirnied.  The  argument  in  to  the  present  holders  of  our  6-per-cem. 
behalf  of  a  double  standard  is  double-  bonds  a  great  advantage;  that,  instead 
tonguod,  whfu  in  fact  nothing  is  intend-  of  aiding  resumption,  it  would  only  in- 
wl,  t»r  can  Ix?  the  outcome,  but  a  simple  flate  a  currency  already  too  long  de- 
nil  vi-r  stamlard.  The  argument  would  preciated,  and  consign  it  to  a  still  lowtr 
wrd  silvcT  and  gold,  but  the  conditions  deep;  that,  instead  of  being  a  tonic  w 
which  folic »w  amount  to  a  decree  of  ikt-  spur  idle  capital  once  more  into  activity, 
pctual  divorcement.  Knforce  the  measure  it  would  be  its  bane,  destructive  of  all 
by  legislation,  an<l  gold  would  at  once  vitality;  and  that  as  a  permanent  silver 
iUn*  out  of  the  country.  Like  lil)erty,  gold  standard  it  would  not  only  be  void  of  all 
n<'vi'r  stays  wlirre  it  is  undervalued.  stability,   and    the    dearest    in    its   intro- 

No  approach  to  a  bimetallic  currency  duction  and  maintenance,  but  that  it 
of  uniform  and  fixed  value  can  Ix*  jk)s-  wcmld  reduce  wages  to  the  full  extent  of 
sible.  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  the  the  difference  there  might  be  between  its 
co-ojM?ration  of  the;  leading  commercial  purchasing  power  and  that  of  gold, 
nations.  Kven  with  that  co-operation  its  Frcc-Tradc  or  Protection. — In  1890  Sen- 
accomplishment  and  permanence  may  not  a  tor  Morrill  made  the  following  contribu- 
Ih-  absolutely  certain,  unless  the  late  tran-  tion  to  the  Gladstone- lilaine  controwrsy 
sccndent  fickleness  of  the  supply  and  de-  concerning  free-trade  and  protection: 

mand    subsicles.    or    unless    the    ratio    of  

vahu'  can  be  a<ljustod  with  more  consum-        Any   extended   argument    of   the   Right 

msite    aeeiiraey    than    has    hitherto    l>een  Honorable  \V.  E.  Gladstone  must  always 

found   by   any  single   nation   to   Ikj   prac-  afford    ample    evidence    of    great   ability, 

ticable.   ...  as    well    as    wealth    of    learning,    and   it 

I  have  faih'd  of  my  ]»urpose  if  1  have  would  have  lH»en  presumption  on  my  part 

not  shown  that  there  lias  been  so  large  an  to   reply  to   his   argument   in   support  of 

inen-asi-  of  the  stoek  of  sliver  as  of  itself  free-trade,  if  it  were  not  that  protection 

to  I'trect  a  jM.Jsitive  reduction  of  its  value:  was  the  easy  side  of  the  question.     It  was 

and   that    this   result   luis  Im'cu   confirmed  a    further   encouragement   when   I   found, 

and  made  irreversible  by  the  new  an«l  ex-  ujjon  examining  in  detail  Mr.  Gladstone's 

tensive  Kuroj>ean  disuse  <if  silver  coiiiai,'i?.  free  -  trade    argumentation,    that    I    could 

I  have  indicated  the  advisability  of  obtain-  sincerely    reciprocate    some    of    his    own 

ing  the  co-operation  of  other  leading  na-  words,    and    say.    While    we    listen    to  a 

tions,  in  fixing  upon  a  coinincm  ratio  of  nielody  presented  to  us  as  new,  the  idea 

value  between  gold  and  silver.  In-foro  em-  gradually    arises    in    the    mind,    **  I   have 

))arking    upon    a    course    of    in<lependeut  heard  this  before,"  and  it  has  been  heard 

action  from  which  there  could  l>e  no  re-  by    me    sc)    often    from    our    Democratic 

treat.    I  have  also  att.eni|)ted  to  show  thaf ,  revenue-ref<»rm    friends    that    the    refrain. 

<'ven    in    the    lowest    ])ecuniaiy    sc-nse    of  if  not  a  lK)re,  excites  neither  delight  nor 

j>rofit.  the  government  of  the  Tnitecl  States  alarm. 

could  not  1h»  the?  gainer  by   proposing  to        KememlH^ring,    as    I    do,    the    masterly 

]my  either  the  public  debt  or  the  I'nited  speech   of  Mr.   Gladstone  when,   as  ch.in- 

States  notes  in  silver;   that  such  a  pay-  cellor    of    the    exchequer,    he    openetl   the 

ment  would  violate  public  pledges  as   to  debate   ou   the   budget  of    1853,   and  also 

the  whole,  and  violates  existing  statutes  his    later    eloquent    series    of    remarkable 

as  to  all  that  part  of  the  debt  contracted  speeches  for  three  days  in  the  Midlothian 

since   1870.  and   for  which  gold   has  been  campaign,  I  can  have  no  feeling  hut  that 

received:  thaf  the  remonetizati(m  of  silver  of  the  highest  respect  for  one  who  mui^t 

means    the   l»anlshnient   of   gold    and    our  Im»  regarded  as  the  foremost  living  state.*- 

degiadatitm  among  nations  to  the  second  man  of  our  mrdher-country.     For  this  di<- 

or  third  rank;  that  it  would  be  a  sweep-  cnssion    he    appears    to    have    formulafi^ 

ing   10  pc»r  cent,  reduction  of  all   duties  a  rule.  afti*r  the  manner  of  the  Marquis 

ujwn  imports,  requiring  the  imposition  of  of  QiieenslH'rry,  wliich  I  cannot  refuse  to 

new  taxes  to  thitt  extent:  tliat  it  would  accept,  that  '*  in  the  arena  of  discussion" 
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one  must  take  his  chance  as  "a  common  which  was  started  in  1846  with  the  re- 
combatant,  entitled  to  free  speech  and  peal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  >and  practically 
to  fair  treatment,  but  to  nothing  more."  adopted  by  Great  Britain  less  than  thirty 

It  is   my   purpose   to   controvert   some  years  ago,  is  based  on  scientific  truth,  nat- 

share  of  the  free-trade  assertions  direct-  ural  law,  and  moral  virtue,  applicable  to 

ly,  but  for   the  most   part  by   the  gen-  all  nations  and  to  all  times  alike,  and 

eral   scope   of   my   reply,   as   to   copy  at  that  any  other  system  is  not  only  false, 

length   all    of   the   statements    to   be   re-  but  wasteful  and  unchristian.    This  over- 

futed,  and  to  follow  each  with  a  special  lauded   economical    discovery   appears    to 

reply,  would  cover  too  much  space.    Hap-  have  been  unknown  to  Bacon  and  Locke, 

pily,  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  sweeten  free-  Newton  and  Paley,  unregarded  by  a  great 

trade  by  another  name  and  conceal  it  by  majority    of    enlightened    Christian    na- 

what,    in    America,    has    been   styled    its  tions,   and   especially  unregarded  by  the 

*•  varioloid,"  revenue  reform,  British  colonies.    And  yet  it  seems  almost 

Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  had  the  a  personal  grief  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the 

subject  of  "  Free-Trade  or  Protection  "  on  United  States  should  be  unwilling  to  ac- 

the   anvil   ever   since   he   was   challenged  cept  the  beatitudes  of  free-trade,  although 

to  its  discussion  by  Mr.  McKay,  pending  British  interests,  as  he  claims,  have  pros- 

the  Presidential  election  of  1888.    He  ad-  pered;  and  will  prosper,  in  spite  of  Amer- 

mits   the   victory   of   protection   in   that  ican  adherence  to  protection.     Why  not, 

election,   but  strives   to  convince  Ameri-  then,  let  us  alone? 

cans  of  their  folly.     His  great  ability  as       If  the  whole  world  were  one  vast  Utopia 

an  instructor  may  be  admitted,  and  his  of  communistic  brethren,  and  swords  were 

teachings  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  has  to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  spears 

bad  experience,  are  deservedly  of  the  high-  into   pruning-hooks,   free-trade   might   be 

est  authority;  but  in  America,  where  we  the   accepted  gospel   of   all   international 

all  regret  that  he  has  never  set  his  foot,  intercourse,  and  the  glories  of  patriotism 

they  are  as  unworthy  of  practical  applica-  shunned  as  a  reproach ;  but  the  world  is 

tion  and  as  much  out  of  place  as  British  a  conglomerate  of  different  races  of  men, 

laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  government  having  discordant  ambitions,  higher  and 

of  India  would  be  if  applied  to  the  Do-  lower  conditions  of  civilization  and  wealth, 

minion  of  Canada.  many   religious   creeds,  unequal   physical 

It  will  be  claimed  by  me  that  the  logic  and  mental  vigor,  and  aptitudes  and  hab- 

of  facts  and  results  is  more  worthy  of  ac-  its  as  diverse  as  color  and  climate.    The 

ceptance  than  any  theory,  however  plausi-  idea  that  there  is  any  economical  princi- 

ble  it  may  seem  to  be,  and  that  by  this  pie,  whether  of  science,  nature,  or  mor- 

test  American   protection   has   long  been  als,  which  should  be  left  to  its  own  course, 

triumphant;   not  arguing  that  an  excess  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  any 

of  protection  would' be  beneficial,  but  in  people  through  legislation  to  change  or  to 

favor  of  such  moderate  and  healthful  dis-  elevate  and  increase  their  industrial  pow- 

crimination  as  will  protect  American  in-  er,   is  the   fetich  of  British   free-traders, 

dustries,    from    their   birth   to   maturity.  As  well  might  all  social  virtues  be  left 

against   destruction   by   foreign   competi-  unprotected  and  without  legislation.     As 

tion.  well  leave  all  individuals  without  the  help 

Protectionists  deny  that  there  is  any  of  education  as  to  leave  the  nation  with- 

possible   scientific  system  of  tariff  upon  out  such  help.    It  is  nothing  less  than  the 

foreign  imports  which  merits  and  requires  old  fallacy,  "  Shoot  without  taking  aim, 

universal  application.    It  is  a  question  of  and  you  will  be  sure  to  hit  the  mark." 

practical    experience    alone    as    to    what  Can  any  friend  of  Ireland,  for  instance, 

may  be  best  at  the  time  for  each  and  ev-  after  years  of  close  contact  with  a  great 

cry  independent  nation,  to  be  most  intel-  free-trade  kingdom,  and  with  two-thirds  of 

ligently  determined  by  its  own  legislative  its  productive  area  abandoned  to  perma- 

authority.  nent  pasture,  believe  that  the  free-trade 

Mr.  Gladstone  assumes,  in  substance,  as  policy   has   been   best   for   Ireland?     The 

free-traders  generally  assume,  that  free-  sublime  virtue  of  having  no  prejudices  in 

trade,  or  the  let  -  alone  revenue  system,  favor  of  their  own  country  does  not  seem 
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lo  liavi*  taken  root  in  tliat  part  of  the  colonies  are  now  far  more  prosperous  un- 

Uni it'll  Kinjrdnm.  der  their  own  protective  policy,  but  the 

Mr.    (Hailstone   claims    that   other   na-  mother-country    continues    to    be    largely 

tions,   and   alx>vc   all    others   the   United  their  creditor,  and  still  profits  by  a  large 

Statcrt,    have    derived     ininiense    benefits  share  of  their  trade. 

tlirou^h  Hritish  fr(H>-tradc  legislation.     If       After  nearly  400  years  of  the  most  un- 

tliis  Hliould  be  admitte<l,  as  it   need  not  exampled    protection.    Great    Britain  ac- 

Ih*.  why.  then,  sliould  the  United  States  quired  the  command  of  capital,  machinery, 

wish  to  revolutionize  and  change  its  posi-  steam-power,  and  of  long-trained  labor,  in- 

tion  l>y  a  eliange  of  its  revenue  policy?  eluding  even  that  of  children,  by  which  to 

Itut  he  says.  "We   (Great  l^ritain)   have  compete  successfully  in  the  chief  markets 

not   on   thi8  ground   any   merits   or   any  for  the  trade  of  the  world.     Her  labor 

claims  whatever.     We  legislated  for  our  during    the    long    season    of    protectioiu 

own  iM'uefit  and  are  satisfied  with  the  ben-  though  never  sinking  to  the  level  of  the 

efits   we   have   received."     Other   nations  Continent,  had   long  been   underpaid,  by 

arc  also  satisfied  that  have  legislated  for  direct  act  of  Parliament  until   1813,  and 

their  own  Iwnefit.  though  adversely  to  free-  underpaid  to  this  day  by  class  domination, 

trade,  as.  with  the  exception  of  the  Bri-  It  may  be  true  that  the  wages  of  British 

tannic    Isle,    the    whole    of    Kurope    and  workmen  have  advanced   in   the  progress 

Aiiieriea  now  adlieres  to  the  doctrine  of  of  the  age  even  under  the  system  of  free- 

proteetion.     The   peoj>le   of   every   nation  trade,    not   post    hoCj    ergo    propter   hoc^ 

must  Ik*  allowed  to  eomj»relien<l  l)est  what  but  because  their  best  workmen  have  had 

will  be  for  their  own  b(»nellt,  notwithstand-  a  whip  in  their  own  hands,  and  for  $20 

ing  the  gracious  ellorts  of  British  states-  have  had  the  power  in  one  w*eek  to  trans- 

men  to  j)rnniu!«;ate  their  precepts  and  ex-  plant  themselves  to  America,  where  they 

jiound  their  virtuous  example.     Few  out-  could  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better 

side  of  Great  Britain  will  care  to  dispute  educated,   and   better    housed,   or   where, 

that    free-trade   may    now   he   her   wisest  with  fewer  hours  of  labor,  they  could  add 

policy,   and   perhaps   a   paramount   neees-  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  to  their  wage*. 

sity:  nor  will  any  one  doubt,  were  it  oth-  American  competition  has  thus  compelled 

erwise,   that    the  policy  of   free-trade,  in  an    increase    of   free-trade    wages,    which 

f-]>ite  of  the  moral   sublimity  now  claim-  must  be  conceded,  or  their  best  men  would 

cd    for    it,    would    be    swiftly    changed,  desert  the  manufacturers,  and  the  latter, 

whether   the   Tory   or   the   Liberal    party  it  should  be  confessed,  do  not  seem  to  he 

were  in  power.     British  wealth,  however,  grateful    to   the   American    promoters  of 

was  founded  upon  the  most  stubborn  meas-  such  good  works. 

ures  of  j)rotection  that  the  world  has  ever  It  follows  that  the  British  workmen 
known,  which  were  only  disc<mtinued  after  have  derived  and  still  derive  an  immense 
they  had  accomj)lis?hed  their  chief  and  l»eneflt  from  the  system  of  American  pro- 
greatest  work — the  general  perfection  and  teetion.  We  claim  no  merit  for  this,  be- 
supremacy  of  their  manufactures — as  pro-  cause  we  also  "  have  legislated  for  our 
teetion,  with  an  enterprising  i>eople,  is  own  benefit  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
designed  to  accomplish.  Protection  was  benefits  we  have  received."  The  number 
no  longer  needed,  but  cheap  bread  and  of  British  immigrants  to  the  United 
cheap  wages  were  the  British  problem  to  States,  for  the  year  ending  Dec,  31, 
be  solved  by  free-trade.  1888,  was  171,141,  more  being  from  En*:- 

(treat  Britain  formerly  not  only  exact-  land   than   from   any  other   part   of  the 

eil  heavy  i)roteetive  duties  from  merchan-  kingdom,    and    a    large    proportion    bein*! 

disc   imported   into   her  home   territories,  mechanics    and    skilled    workmen.     Thi? 

but   she   pitilessly   monoj>olized    l)oth    the  does  not  include  the  many  thousands  ar- 

export   and   imjKirt    trade   of   her  nuuier-  riving  through  the  back  door  of  Canada, 

ous  colonies — drawing  sustenance  from  the  of  whom  no  ac<M>unt  is  made.     This  cease- 

brsoms  of  her  own  daughters,  from  which  less   flow  of   British   immigrants  supplier 

the  f I utunes  and  titles  of  many  great  fam-  a    multitude    of    potential    reasons    whv 

ilies  were  created  and  the  mercantile  pow-  wages  in  Kngland  '*  have  become  both  gen- 

er    of    the   kin^  idwd.     These  erallv  and  absolutely  higher,  and  greatly 
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higher,  under  free-trade."  Mr.  McKay  may  cent.  Why  go  back  so  far  when  the  corn- 
not  have  been  entirely  accurate  as  to  the  plete  enjoyment  of  free-trade  is  only  claim- 
wages  paid  in  Wigan,  though  there  is  un-  ed  for  less  than  thirty  years?  It  would 
limited  proof  on  the  general  subject  of  the  possibly  be  more  fair  to  assume  that  much 
great  disparity  of  British  wages  when  of  the  advance  claimed  may  have  occurred 
compared  with  American;  but  the  living  long  before  the  era  of  free-trade.  In 
testimony  of  these  thousands  of  British  America  we  go  back  further  than  1860 
immigrants  is  an  incontestable  support  to  claim  an  advance  of  more  than  double 
«of  the  American  contention  of  protection  the  amount  specified  in  the  wages  of 
against  all  theories.  laborers,  both  in  factories  and  on  farms. 
Workmen  in  Great  Britain,  when  out  of  But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  insist 
employment,  are  said  to  have  no  resource  that  wages  are  not  higher  in  America 
but  the  workhouse,  but  American  work-  under  protection  than  in  Great  Britain 
men  generally  own  their  own  houses,  take  under  free-trade,  it  would  seem  superfluous 
their  own  newspapers,  and  have  money  to  offer  statistical  proofs  of  the  wide 
in  savings-banks.  The  increase  in  wages  difference  known  to  exist,  and  with 
under  protection  enormously  increases  the  which  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
power  of  consumption  by  wage-earners  Atlantic  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar, 
and  by  their  families,  while  free-trade  only  One  fresh  illustration  of  the  difference, 
increases  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  the  however,  may  not  be  inopportune.  The 
common  people  find  them  beyond  their  late  great  wage-strike  of  the  London  dock- 
reach,  men  was  made  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
Slavery  in  America,  not  caring  for  the  one  penny  per  hour  —  Qd.  (12  cents), 
wages  of  labor,  long  wedded  many  South-  instead  of  od.  (10  cents),  per  hour — and 
em  States  to  free-trade,  but,  having  parted  the  increase  of  one  penny  per  hour  has 
from  slavery,  they  are  now  fast  finding  been  reckoned  as  a  crowning  victory.  But 
reasons  for  a  divorce  from  free- trade.  the  'longshoremen,  employed  in  the  same 
Free-trade  does  not  even  profess  regard  kind  of  work  on  the  docks  of  New  York, 
for  the  wages  of  artisans,  and  is  based  are  paid  30  cents  an  hour  for  day,  and 
wholly  on  the  idea  of  supplying  the  de-  40  cents  an  hour  for  night,  work.  Twelve 
mands  of  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost,  cents  an  hour  was  stoutly  resisted  in  free- 
How  the  armies  which  delve  in  mines  and  trade  London,  while  250  per  cent,  high- 
work  in  mills  and  factories  are  fed  and  er  wages  still  prevail  under  protection 
housed,  educated  and  paid,  does  not  con-  in  New  York. 

cem  the  "dismal  science"  of  free-trade.  Protectionists  claim,  as  Bismarck 
— if  only  they  can  be  cheaply  paid.  They  claims,  that  protection  puts  the  chief 
start  in  the  race  by  challenging  the  com-  burden  upon  the  foreigner,  who  is  com- 
petition of  the  lowest-paid  laborers  of  pel  led  to  pay  the  duty  or  give  an  equiva- 
all  the  world.  That  wages  under  free-  lent  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  products, 
trade,  in  such  a  race,  can  be  equal  to  Tliey  also  claim  that,  in  the  long  run, 
wages  under  protection  is  glaringly  pre-  the  consumers  supply  their  wants  at  less 
posterous.  <^st  than  would  be  possible  without  pro- 
Mr.  Gladstone  asserts  that  "in  your  tected  home  competition.  For  example, 
protected  trades  profits  are  hard  pressed  years  ago  moquette  carpets  brought  $5  to 
by  wages."  The  fair  inference  is — revers-  $6  per  yard,  but  under  protection,  and 
ing  the  proposition — that  profits  of  cap-  owing  to  a  loom  invented  by  an  American, 
ital  are  not  hard  pressed  by  wages  under  they  are  now  sold  at  $1.50  per  yard  and 
free-trade.  In  other  words,  wages  must  sometimes  for  less.  Bessemer  steel  rails 
be  hard  pressed  by  free-trade,  and  this  is  in  1807  brought  $166  per  ton,  but  with 
painfully  exhibited  by  the  present  abound-  a  protective  duty  the  price  in  1885 
ing  strikes  of  British  workmen.  was  only  $28.50  per  ton,  and  $27.50 
Mr.  Gladstone  gives  Mr.  Griffen  as  au-  in  1888.  From  1867  to  1888  there 
thority  on  British  wages,  and  claims  that  were  made  in  the  United  States  15,- 
from  1833  to  1883  the  wages  paid  on  ex-  803,011  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  1,256,- 
portable  manufactures  of  Bradford  and  857  tons  were  imported.  This  new  in- 
Huddersfield  have  advanced  20  and  30  per  dustry  gives  employment  to  many  thou- 
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HidcTost  not  the  lioam  that  U  in  thine  own 
rye?"  Ih  it  iM)ssible  thai  Mr.  Gladstone 
biiniild  liavf  iM't-n  iiniiiin<iful  of  these  great 
]Hi>sc'Miii>iit* — virjrin  fields  for  the  planting 
of  iiimdulttTiittMi  free-trade — when  he  pen- 
mni  the  folic )win;i  eliMiuent  sentence? 

•*  TImm-o  opoTiK  liofore  the  thinking  mind 
whon  this  811  promo  i|iioHtl(>n  Is  proiwiinded  a 
vista  HO  transri'mliiiK  all  ordinary  limitations 
as  ri'(|iiiri'H  an  almost  protorhiiman  forre  and 
«>xpaiislnn  of  the  niontal  oj-o  in  order  to  em- 
braii'  ll." 

Ainrrica  won  tlie  1ml  tie  for  the  colonists 
in  177<i,  when  they  were  not  suffered  by 
(I real  Hritiiin  to  work  in  the  more  refined 
mam  I  fact  II  res  even  for  their  own  eon- 
Kumpli<in.  The  i-rcction  of  steel-furnaces 
and  slit-milN  in  any  of  her  American 
plantations  was  {jpthibitod.  The  ex|>orta- 
tinn  from  out-  pr»»vim-e  to  another  by 
water,  or  even  the  tarriaj:*'  by  land  ujMm 
horseback  or  in  a  »art.  «»f  hats.  w<m>1,  and 
woollen  ^ttoils  of  the  pro<Iuec  of  America 
Mas  also  wliolly  prohibiteil.  We  have 
chan;:ed  all   that. 

^Ir.  Clladslone  is  pleased  to  say 

"That  in  int»'rnatlonnl  transartlons  the 
Hritish  nnrion  for  the  prosoni  enjoys  a  com- 
nicnlal  primacy:  that  no  country  In  the 
world  shows  any  caiJacity  to  wrest  it  from 
as.  oxi'opt  It  1m»  Anu'rhn :  that.  If  America 
Khnll  frankly  adopt  and  steadily  maintain 
a  system  of  fro«'-irnde.  she  will  by  doproos, 
IM»rhni»s  not  slow  deuro»'s.  outstrip  us  in 
the  rai'o.  and  will  prohaMy  tak«»  the  place 
wlilch  at  pn'sent  heloiiArs  to  ns  :  Imt  that  she 
will  not  Injure  us  by  the  operation." 

When  all  the  frroat  markets  of  the  world 
are  dryin;:  uj)  as  to  imjxuts  of  manufact- 
ures, and  are  bein«r  sup])lied  by  their  own 
home  pro<lucts.  hnw  is  it  possible  that  the 
rnilc<l  States  would  not,  as  a  rival,  injure 
llritish  trade  by  couiin;:  to  the  front  and 
takin;:  the  jdace  ami  prinuicy  which  at 
present  belon.ir  to  (ireat  Hritain?  Their 
jrovermnent  is  makin;;  ambitious  efforts 
in  every  cpnirter  of  the  «:Io})e  to  obtain 
an  increase  of  its  forcijrn  trade,  and,  if 
that  is  now  diminishing,  or  insufficient 
for  one.  how  can  it  l)e  cnouph  for  two, 
or  ftu"  lH)th  Kn^'land  and  America? 

Of  course  ^Ir.  (ibidstone  is  sincere.  He 
IS  amon^'  the  first,  if  not  the  foremost,  of 
loyal  Kn^dishmen,  and  could  not  Iw  in- 
duced to  advocate  any  measure  that  would 
not  bcn^'fit  his  owp  He  sees  that 

free- trade   with  mid   offer   a 


prodigious  market  for  British  manufact- 
ures, and  that  absorbing  advantage  hides 
everything  beyond.  But  it  will  not  bi 
forgotten  that  the  leaders  of  Great 
Britain,  he  proudly  eminent  among  therp. 
not  very  long  since  were  quite  williii;; 
that  such  primacy  as  *we  then  alone  en- 
joyed on  the  American  continent  should 
be  nullified  and  overthrown,  and  for  their 
unlawful  aid  in  that  direction  made  an 
atonement  of  $15,000,000. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  plainly  and  blunt!]; 
builds  all  of  his  castles  in  the  air  relat- 
ing to  our  primacy  upon  our  producii:? 
more  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  mineral  oils 
for  foreign  export,  and  says  that  we  should 
not  invest  **  in  mills  or  factories  to  pro- 
duce yarn  or  cloth  which  we  could  obtain 
more  cheaply  from  abroad.*'  It  follow* 
that  he  would  have  the  primacy  wholly 
restricted  to  agricultural  exports,  and  is 
oblivious  of  the  fact — ^while  his  own  coun- 
try furnishes  a  very  limited  and  about  the 
only  foreign  market — that  our  present 
exi)orta  of  these  products  operate  adverse- 
ly upon  OUT  agricultural  interests,  and 
that  the  policy  of  American  protection 
is  vigorously  maintained  in  order  to  create 
a  larger  l>ody  of  consumers  at  home  anJ 
to  give  to  agriculture  higher  rewards. 
Why  should  not  America  have  its  own 
home  markets?  Surely  nature  is  not 
against  it,  morality  is  not  against  it,  and. 
if  free-trade  science  is  against  it.  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  science.  We  must 
nuike  the  market  we  do  not  and  can- 
not elsewhere  find.  We  have  foimd  that 
often  less  has  been  obtained  for  a  very 
large  export  of  cotton  than  for  a  me- 
dium or  smaller  one,  showing  that  an 
excessive  crop  pays  the  least  profit. 
Some  of  our  Western  States  have  alw 
found  the  largest  crop  of  com  ra<^t 
valuable  as  their  cheapest  fuel,  and 
the  wheat  crop  in  some  of  our  Territories, 
like  that  of  the  apple  elsewhere,  when 
very  larprc  pays  little  more  than  for  the 
harvest  in/i. 

Heyoml  this,  Eussia.  Egypt,  India,  and 
other  countries  leave  us  to  supply  only  » 
pitiful  share  of  any  deficiency  of  Eu- 
ropean food  crops,  and  that  at  the  mini- 
mum prices.  South  America,  and  our 
great  American  desert,  improvcnl  by  ir- 
rigation, may  also  soon  prove  the  marvels 
of  the  age  in  the  production  of  food  crops' 
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An  increase  of  the  supply  from  any  quar- 
ter would  instantly  depress  foreign  prices, 
leaving  for  American  exports  losses  in- 
stead of  profits;  and  our  farming  inter- 
ests, with  increased  crops  and  without  an 
increase  of  consumers,  would  sink  to  the 
level  of  those  now  so  greatly  depressed 
in  Great  Britain.  Again,  if,  as  suggested, 
we  were  no  longer  to  protect  and  support 
home  manufactures,  or  investments  in 
*'"  mills  and  factories,"  but  put  our  home 
market  of  95  per  cent,  in  limbo,  or  the 
paradise  of  fools,  in  order  to  increase  the 
5  per  cen^  (not  including  cotton)  which 
we  occasionally  have  of  such  exports,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  the  prices  of  the 
products  of  foreign  **  mills  and  factories  " 
would  mount  far  above  the  present  cur- 
rent rates  in  America?  Our  manufactures, 
outside  of  household  industries,  amounted 
in  1880  to  $5,369,579,191,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated will  reach  $7,000,000,000  in  1890. 
Were  we  to  surrender  this  unmatched  field 
to  free-trade,  the  immense  capital  invested 
must  be  largely  sacrificed,  and  thousands 
of  laborers  turned  adrift,  "  the  world  all 
before  them  where  to  choose.''    Europeans, 

with  their 

'*  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer," 

would  rush  to  fill  the  void  with  their  prod- 
ucts, upon  their  ovm  terms,  and  for  them 
a  new  world  would  have  been  discovered 
by  free-trade. 

Purchasers  of  home  products  are  sure 
to  retain  capital  for  the  wage  fund  of 
laborers  in  their  own  country  and  keep  it 
in  circulation;  but  when  purchases  are 
made  abroad  the  capital  goes  to  a  bourn 
whence  it  never  returns. 

The  increment  of  capital  employed  in 
British  manufactures  is  apparently  be- 
coming unsatisfactory  and  doubtful.  If 
this  were  not  so,  why  are  there  so  many 
millions  of  British  capital  at  the  present 
moment  fleeing  from  their  free-trade 
home  and  running  to  and  fro  in  America 
as  supplicants  for  any  random  employ- 
ment? Evidently  the  wage  fund  for  Eng- 
lish workmen  would  appear  to  be  unstable 
and  on  the  wing. 

As  to  the  charge  of  waste  in  practical 
protection,  it  would  be  equally  just  to 
charge  the  blessings  of  the  falling  rain 
and  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun  with  un- 
due wmste.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  an 


American  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  since  18G0,  notwithstanding 
the  boundless  losses  of  both  North  and 
South  in  the  late  war,  has  much  more 
than  doubled  its  wealth  and  population, 
and  since  1805  has  reduced  its  public  debt 
by  the  large  sum  of  $1,693,426,676,  so  that 
our  yearly  interest  charge  per  capita 
was  in  1888  only  63  cents,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  was  $3.75  per  capita,  or 
nearly  six  times  as  much.  When  any 
equal  prosperity  shall  be  visible  amont^ 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be 
proper  to  meditate  on  the  felicities  of  free- 
trade.  In  this  debt-paying  race  for  the 
primacy,  the  British  are  just  now  only 
in  sight,  and  Americans  are  not  hard 
pressed  by  any  rivals. 

Free- trade  miserably  fails  to  offer  re- 
munerative employment  or  any  vitality 
to  the  forces  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  the  waste  of  latent  power  is 
enormous.  The  division  of  the  British 
population  according  to  occupation,  as  set 
forth  in  their  own  statistical  publications 
of  1889,  was: 

Agricultural  and  Industrial 10,818,200 

Indefinite,    unoccupied,    and    non- 
productive        19,703,745 

Is  not  free-trade  responsible  for  this  ex- 
traordinary excess  of  the  non  -  productive 
population?  These  plethoric  millions  of 
mere  drones  surely  cannot  all  be  justly 
charged  to  the  aristocracy. 

It  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  What  is 
the  practical  system  of  British  free-trade, 
which  Americans  are  so  urgently  pressed 
by  British  statesmen,  and  by  others  who 
are  not  statesmen,  to  adopt?  It  may  have 
worked  well  or  ill  for  Great  Britain;  but 
what  is  there  about  it  that  should  lead 
Americans  to  renounce  the  legislative  prec- 
edents and  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers, 
and  to  abandon  the  highway  of  their  past 
and  present  matchless  prosperity  in  order 
to  follow  a  later-born  experiment  of  our 
foremost  rival  in  commerce  and  manufact- 
ures? "I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when 
they  bring  gifts." 

To  answer  the  question,  we  are  limited 
to  a  survey  of  the  solitary  British  exam- 
ple, for  no  other  nation  treats  free-trade 
as  anything  better  than  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  Free-trade  opens  in  Great  Brit- 
ain by  levying  a  tariff  duty  on  imported 
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tiKi  nil  fart  urrcl   toKicoo  of  A4   cents  to  92  many    Briarean    arms    clutching   at   the 

fiiit-.  iMT  Hi.:  on  tin  Miami  fart  urcHl  tnliaero,  pockets  of  the  pei^plc. 

I(i4  t<i  IKi  ri'nt>  ]i<'r  Ih. ;  on  li^ars,  $1.32  ThU  onerous  system  of  taxation  is  mads 

|Mr    Hi.:    '»ii    t«-a.    12    <Tnt»    p«T    Ih.;    on  necessary  by   free-trade,  and   by  the  poo- 

i(iir»r.  :<  irnt^  jMT  U).— if  (;T«)und  cir  pre-  derous    British    public    di'l»t.      The  public 

pan-d,  4  r(iit<-   INT  Di. :   on  c(K-na,  raw,  2  debt  of  the   United   States,   less  cadi  ii 

cfnt«»    p«r    111.— if    nianiifactured.   4   cents  the  treasury,   is  $l.f)t}3.oa4.Si)4.  while  ii 

per    n».     Anions,'   other    items    sul»ject    to  1888  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  with  abort 

duty    ar«*    currants,    tigs,    raisins,    plums,  half  as  much   population,   was  £705^573.- 

pruiH"*.  j-oap.  pickles,  varnish,  wine,  gin,  073,  or  $3,527,875,365— almost  three  sad 

ami  all  otluT  spirits.    These  duties,  it  will  a  half  times  that  of  the  United  States. 

l»e  o!i>f'rv«'il.   I>car   lieavily   up*)n   laboring  Revenue  for  the  support  of  govemment 

p«-iipl«..    who    i-emsuiiip    not    less    than    90  must  be  had,  but  the  British  system  p«- 

p«r  (■«nt.  of  tho  articles  from  which  the  sents  its  Revolutionary  odium,  and  Ameri- 

lar;.Mst    jiart   of  British   tariff  revenue   is  cans  have  lost   nothing  of    their  ancient 

obtained.     The  so  calhtl  revenue  duty  on  repugnance   for   stamp   and    excise  UMfc 

tolKici-o.  suppli<Ml  from  Aiiiorica,  amounts  The  United  States,  however,  is  paying  otf 

to  at   least   1. .'>()<)  p<r  cent.     The  duty  on  its    public    debt    upon    the    canter,   and 

tea    an<l    colToc    is    the    same    upon    the  raises  its  revenue  by  duties  on  imports. 

lr)Wi.Jt    ^'rarle    as    iii»on    tho    highest    and  scarcely  felt  by  taxpayers,  but  which  iR 

choicest    varieties.      Tlie    fn*e- trade    idea  a    great    encouragement    to    home    indur 

is   to    place   duties   on    articles   not    pro-  tries,  and  so  levied  that  the  foreign  pn»- 

diKcd  at  home,  in-^tead  «)f  on  such  as  are  ducer  must  pay  for  his  entrance  to  our 

or  ou'.'ht  to  he  produced  tliore,  and  is  the  market.      Peddlers    are    made    to    pay  ■ 

reverse  of  tlie  Anxrican  idea.  license  to  sell  their  "  truck  *'  by  each  and 

But  this  model  free-trade  tariff  failed  to  every    State;    and    why    should    not   the 

yield   (in   ISSS)   more  than  ^OS.MO.OOO  of  foreigner,   exempt    from    all    local   taxes. 

revenue,  liein;:  only  a  little  more  than  one-  who  seeks  to  sell  his  products  not  merely 

quarter  part  of  the  sum  ($:< 7 K. 300,000)  re-  in  one  State,  but  throughout   the  whole 

cpiired    for   tho   ordinary   support   of   the  Union,     be    required     to     pay     for    the 

British     ^'ovornment,     and     our     British  privilege? 

friends  are  compelled  annually  to  exhaust  Great  Britain  has  an  annual  deficienct 

all   the  resources  of  extrome  taxation  to  of  food  products,  and  it  seems  necessarr 

cover    tho   enr)rmous   deficiency   of   thrice  to  obtain  a  foreign  supply  for  more  than 

OS  much  more.  one-half  of  her  people.     Without  the  eom- 

This    dismal    Imt    inexorable    sequence  niand  of  the  sea  for  transportation  this 

of    the  free -trade    system    has    IxK-n    in  supply  might  be  cut  off;    and,  to  obuii 

America    studiously    ko]»t    out    of    sight,  means  of  purchasing  it,  it  is  also  neces- 

where  it  forever  should  l>o.  except  in  the  sary  to  export  manufactures   and  unde^ 

emergency  of  a  great  war,  nn<l  it  will  be  sell  all  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  or 

enouj,di   now   to   catalo;rnc»   its   many   sore  her  people  must  go  without    their  daily 

titles.    Supplemental  to  British  free-trade,  food. 

and    inseparable    from    it,    will    l)e   found  Free-trade    appeared    to    flourish    until 

the  following:  A  land  an<l  house  tax,  paid  it  encountered  too  many  protective  tariff* 

by  occupiers  as  well  as  by  owners;  a  tax  of  other  nations,  now  universal,  and  ua- 

on  lcj»acies  and  successions;  a  stamp  tax  likely  to  be  abolished.     They  are  Gibra!- 

on  bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  and  patents;  tars   that   everywhere   frown    upon   thoae 

a  tax  on  carriages,  horses,  man-servants,  who  arc  plotting  to  supersede  and  destroy 

guns,  and  dogs;  an  excise  on  gin  and  all  the    home    industries    of     other    people, 

other  spirits;  and  a  tax  on  incomes.    The  British    free-traders   have   found    it  hard 

wf>es  of  our  rebellion  gave  us  all  the  ex-  to  kick  against  such  pricks,  and  now  be? 

perience  in  this  sad  line  of  taxation  we  the  help  of  America, 

shall   ever   covet.     Only  a  nation   strug-  "  No    other    country,"    Mr.    Gladstone 

gling  to  preserve  its  existence,  or  to  pro-  says    of    America,    "  has    the    same   free 

tect  its  people  from  famine  and  sudden  choice   of   industrial    pursuits,   the  saiM 

death,  would   be  willing  to  tolerate   so  option  to  lay  hold  not  on  the  good  menlf, 
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but   on    the   best."     And   yet    this    free  ventive  faculty  of  the  people  surpassing  all 

choice,  which  gives  to  our  people  the  con-  the  world,  and  sums  up  as  follows: 

trol  of  all  their  natural  forces,  he  would  „ ,  „„„^o«  *t,«^«  i«  «,    «ft,«..  ^»..»f..^  ^f 

...            ,      .                   A'          *       'ii  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  country  or 

now  limit,  and  give  no  option  oi   nulls  the  whole  earth  in  which,  if  we  combine  to- 

and  factories.    America  does  not  thrust  its  gether  the  surface  and  that  which  Is  below 

industrial    theories   upon   Great    Britain,  ^^^  surface.   Nature   has  been   so   bountiful 

-«^  «:ii  u«  i.«»«.r  «,iL«i.«.  *v*^«^4^:^«  ^-  to  man.    The  mineral  resources  of  our  Brltan- 

and  will  be  happy  whether  protection  or  ^,^  j^^^  ^ave,  without  question,  principally 

free-trade  shall  prevail  there.     The  large  contributed   to   its  commercial  pre  eminence, 

subsidies  that  are  paid  to  British  ships  But   when   we    match    them   with   those   of 

for  carrying  foreign  mails  far  transcend  America,  It  is  Lllliput  against  Brobdingnag." 

what  that  service  might  be  obtained  for  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  with  a  con- 

if  free -trade  were  allowed  with  foreign  tinent  instead  of  an   island,  with  twice 

competitors,   and   the   annual   sums   also  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  with 

paid  to  large  and  fast-going  steamers,  to  more   of   the    natural    aptitudes    for   the 

be  utilized  first  for  trade  and  second  for  widest   fields   of   manufactures   than  can 

war   purposes  when  needed,   furnish   ex-  be  claimed  even  for  the  people  from  whom 

amples  in  the  highest  fields  of  protection ;  we    sprang,    Mr.    Gladstone    would    place 

and  we  only  lament  and  criticise  our  own  "  the  most  inventive  nation  in  the  world  " 

short-comings  in  the  same  service.  in  subservience  to  British  free-trade,  and 

Notwithstanding  our  ancient  family  dif-  confine  the  American  people  to  the  pro- 
ficulties.  Great  Britain  must  be  credited  duction  of  cotton,  corn,  meats,  and  min- 
with  more  chapters  of  glory  than  of  shame,  eral  oils,  and  have  them  abandon  more 
and  America  is  now  more  firmly  and  tender-  millions  of  manufactures  than  are  annual- 
ly attached  to  her  people  than  to  those  of  \y  produced  by  Great  Britain  herself,  and 
any  other  nation,  and  should  be  claimed  sink  all  ambitions  for  the  protection  of 
as  their  best  and  most  powerful  friend,  any  products  "we  could  obtain  more 
more  especially  since  Great  Britain  seems  cheaply  from  abroad."  The  anti-climax  of 
to  be  step  by  step  Americanized  by  the  ex-  the  argument  is  rather  conspicuous,  and 
tension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Still  we  the  American  people  will  be  in  no  mood 
are  now  asked,  in  substance,  to  plod  con-  to  trail  with  a  "broken  wing"  their 
tentedly  with  hand-labor,  to  raise  com  ambition  in  the  dust,  and  will  surrender 
and  pasture  herds,  to  dismiss  our  artisans,  neither  their  manhood  nor  the  bountiful 
and  forego  machinery  and  all  the  forces  of  gifts  of  nature. 

steam-engines,  without  which  no  nation,  After    all    the    economical    arguments 

either  in  peace  or  war,  can  hope  to  be  against  protection   appear   to  have  been 

great  or  even  independent.     The  selfish-  concluded,    but    not    without    some    mis- 

ness  of  those  who  merely  seek  an  extension  givings  as  to  ttieir  efficiency,  Mr.  Glad- 

of  British  trade  may  ask  for  this,  but  not  stone  summons  to  his  aid   for  the  final 

those  who  more  prize  American  power  and  assault  all   the   terrors   of   denunciation. 

American   fraternity.     In   Europe,  Great  He  cannot  finish  what  he  calls  his  "  in- 

Britain,    if   not   misrepresented,    has    no  dictment  against  protection "  until  he  has 

allies,    and,    among    all    first-class    pow-  anathematized  it  as  "  morally  as  well  as 

era,   not   one   earnest   friend.     Would   it  economically  bad" — not  that  all   protec- 

not  be  a  blunder  for  even  British  free-  tionists  are  bad,  but  that  the  system  tends 

traders  to  promote  our  acceptance  of  a  to  harden  all  "  into  positive  selfishness." 

policy  that  would  be  sure  to  reduce  the  This  is  an  indictment  with  which  all  na- 

United  States  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  tions  are  graciously   covered   except  the 

power?  British,  and  the  British   may  stand  up 

Mr.  Gladstone  bestows  lofty  praise  upon  and   thank  God   that  they  "  are  not  as 

the  unrivalled  strength  of  our  country  by  other     men     are,     extortioners,     unjust, 

an  eloquent  recital  of  the  American  advan-  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican."    The 

tages  over  all   nations,  of  our  immense  world,  however,  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 

territory  where  there  is  nothing  that  the  free-trade  was  adopted,  or  is  now  upheld, 

•oil  would  refuse  to  yield,  the  rare  excel-  for  any  other  reason  than  its  supposed 

Icnee  of  the  climate,  the  vast  extent  of  advantages,  not  to  moral,  but  to  British 

eoal  and  other  mineral  retources,  the  in-  material  and  trading,  interests.     If  any 
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nation  ]i:is  oxliiliiti'd  more  of  purely  flnan-  the  late  war,  and  their  prompt  retan 
rial  M'lti-liiii-'*  tlian  rnilirnidrrs  tin*  Iiis-  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  uf  life,  the  u- 
toiy  i»t  Minir  1  British  administration:*,  it  titinal  nia<^aniuiity  oxhibitoU  after  n^ 
Ihi-*  imt  iN-i-n  ri'cnnlrd.  This  iNirt  of  the  tory  over  rebellion,  the  payment  of  onr 
iiiiii<-tnirnt  a;;ain>t  protei-tion  is  as  piihlic  debt  even  before  it  is  due,  tbe 
^'ratiiittiiis  as  it  wimld  Ik'  to  say  that  not  lil)eral  pensions  to  those  who  have  suffered 
nil  fn-e-tradrrs  are  liars,  but  the  system  in  imtriotic  service  (perhaps  annually  ex- 
tends tn  hardi'n  all  into  ])ositive  falsitl-  ceeding  for  like  services  all  British  ap- 
« at  inn.  ThiMi^h  we  niij^ht  highly  ap-  propriations  for  the  last  century),  tbe 
prtM-iaic  t  Ik*  ^'ood  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  higher  dignity  and  respect  accorded  to 
Ik*  lcavi>  us  in  no  ihnibt  tiiat  it  cannot  women,  the  paternal  care  of  the  poor. 
In*  won  iimIc>s  we  "  frankly  adopt  and  ns  well  as  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  and 
steadily  maintain  a  system  of  frei>- trade/'  deaf-mutes,  and  the  general  absence  of 
W'v  must,   how<'ver.  frankly  and   steadily  all  beggars. 

maintain  that  the  terms  arc  too  exorbi-  ,  We  appeal  finally  from  Mr.  GladstoM 
tant.  to  Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  author  of  Tkt 
In  his  pathetic  exliortation  to  Americans  American  Commoniccalth,  whose  work  h« 
on  the  selfislini'ss  ami  moral  aspects  of  the  already  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  Gibboi. 
cjucstion,  urgin«;  jtrotcctionists  to  Ikj  good  ^lotley,  and  De  Tocqueville.  Unlike  Mr. 
as  well  as  great,  Mr.  (!ladsl(»ne  forgets  Gladstone — except  that  he  is  also  a  men- 
he  and  his  countrymen  are  not  entirely  l)er  of  the  British  Parliament — ^he  is  not 
without  sin,  and  may  not.  therefore,  cast  u  partisan,  and  has  devoted  years  to  the 
the  lirsl  stone  across  the  Atlantic  even  study  of  the  United  States  and  its  people, 
to  hit  Americans.  IJut  t>thers  have  not  visiting  every  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
forj^oiten  that  free  -  trade  was  begotten  sole  purpose  of  impartiality  and  historie 
by  gn'e<l  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  that  veracity.  That  M.*.  Bryce  is  competent 
it  was  tlu'  Hriti^h  war  j)0wcr  which  forced,  authority  on  questions  of  the  morals  and 
nn<l  continues  to  for<-e,  the  opium  trade  selfishness  of  Americans,  none  will  ui*- 
up<»n  China,  by  which  the  Indian  govern-  pute.  Setting  forth  American  charaitef 
nient  obtains  an  annual  income  of  nearly  istics,  he  says: 

$|....00.(M.O;    tl.at    tlu.   r..Iij:i,.„   of   (treat  ..^.^   .„   ,    „„^,    .„^    w.lI-condnr«d 

lintaui.  p<»iitually  estai)lishe<l.  may  have  people.** 

Homeihin;;  too   mu»'li   r)f  ]>erfunctorv   sup-  "The    ayeraj^e    of    temperance,    chaitltTi 

]Mut    thnMi^h    the    uni(m    of   Churdi    and  ♦'■mh^'j/neiw.    and   general    probity   Is  womt 

J.,    ,       x,    t  •*    1           r      •            •*  ^^*'^^  hlpher  than  In  any  of  the  neat  natiotf 

State:  that  its  laws  (»f  ]»nmo«:enituve  were  of  Kurope."                                  ^  »■«»■. — 

ordained  to  make  tli(>  tirst-lK)rn  rich  and  "Nowhere  are  so  many  phllanthra|ite  til 

nil    the    rest    of    the    familv    poor:     and  reformatory   agencies    at   work.**      (Tri.  L 

tliai   the   soil    of   the    Tnited   Kingdom    is  ^'''^JJtlJtfJ^^;il^rra  i^«  n                 — 

f            I       1     ji         11    i.      *               .1  ^"  works  or  active  benellceaea  ■•  dV* 

m    fewer    hands   than    that  of   any   other  try  has  surpassed,  perhaps  none  hai 

country  in   Kuroj)e.  the  T'nlted  States."     (Page  670.) 

To  refute  the  cliarge  against  protection  ^r,    i>,.„^«  «^««i„j«„  i.. 

f    .   *      1           i         I  .•  1                1   1     1      *  ^Ir.  Brvce  concludes  his  mreat 

of   a    tendency   to   selfishness   and   lack    of  n      r  n      •                       x           «■"»•» 

,.,         »•      .                i     «•     •  .  the  following  pregnant  words; 

morality.     Amern'an     juotectionists    may,  ^  *     '^            ""««■- 

with    more    i)le:iMire   than    is   afForded    hv  "America  has  still  a   long  Tlata  of 

M...WI,,.  n.a,    f.-.....,n......s  o....„,,v  a  glass  ';Tr!^",^i^r^.^V:,^^^^^  ^ 

house,    turn    the    li-ht    on    all    their    j>ast  can   <ount  upon.     And   that   Amertal 

history,    and    otrer    the    evidence    of    the  <*»**  hijrhest  level,  not  only  of  material 

l)ut    of    intelligence    and 


eipiality  of  their  laws  and  citizenship,  the    ^^}^^/  ,.  v  z  . —ww- 

.■,M;....iM«  of  ,1...  i,.h...H...i  laws  of  ,rri.„o-  ^^j^^  ^r.h'ji^'t'bn.!;?'-^™.'?* 

geiiiture,  the  universal  education  through    favored  few  for  whose  benefit  the 


<'onimoii    schools,    the    liberal    and    sT)onta-  hitherto  to  have  framed  its  InBtltutloBii  bX 

neouM  supiH.rt   nf  Christian   churches,   the  at  the  whole  body  of  the  people." 
extinetion    of    human    slavery    originally       Morrill,   Jatt  Mtrick,   financier-  bon 

planted   hy   the   niother-<-oiintry.   the   free  in  Beljrrade,  Me..  May  3,  ISIS-  admitted 

homestea*'  landless,  the  dishand-  to  the  har  of  Maine  in  1839;  elected  to  tli* 

"»«'"*  "'  *^»<^«  a^  ^l»e  clo.se  of  State  legislature  in  1854;  president  of  tbe 
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MOEBILL    TAKIJFF— MORRIS 


^ 


Si&U  Senate  in  1856;  elected 
goremor  in  1857;  and  waa  Unit- 
<kI  States  Senator  from  1860  un- 
til his  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  1870.  lie 
died    in   Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.    10, 

Monill  Tariff,  so  called  from 
it^  mithor,  Justin  S.  Morriix 
(q,  v.).    See  Tariff, 

Morris^  Charles,  naval  offi- 
eer;  lx»rn  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
July  26,  1784;  entered  the  navy 
in  July,  1709,  and  helped  in  the 
dcstniction  of  the  Phiktdelphia 
ftt  Tripoli.     In  the  encounter  be- 

een  the  ConKtituiion  and  (iucr- 
tivre  he  was  severely  woiinde<I. 
In  1B14,  while  he  commanded  the 
fri^iite  John  Adams,  he  took  her 
wp  the  Penobscot  Kiver  for  re- 
l^airH,  was  blockaded  there,  and 
fm  the  approach  of  the  Brltidi 
be  destroyed  her.  In  1825  he 
eommnnded  the  frigate  Bra  mi  if- 
tcini%  which  conveyed  l^fuyette  bock  to 
Kurope  after  his  visit  to  this  country. 
He  was  constantly  employed  in  the  public 


service,  afloat  or  ashore,  and  at  the  Uni*3 
of  his  death  in  Wiislnngton,  Jan.  27 »  1856, 
was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and 
hydrography.  lie  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  for  several  years.  His 
remains  lie  in  the  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  in  Washington,  and  over 
them  is  a  neat  white  marble  menu* 
ment. 

KLorrlHy  Ci^aha,  actress;  born  in 
Cleveland,  0»,  in  1848;  joined  the 
ballet  corps  in  the  Acudemy  of 
Music  there  in  1861,  and  noon  t»c- 
camc  leading  juvenile  lady.  She 
took  the  part  of  leading  lady  at 
Wond*a  Theatre,  Cincinnati,  in 
18»W;  joined  llaly's  Fifth  Avenue 
company  in  New  York  in  1870; 
and  afterwards  achieved  great  sue* 
re«H  in  emotional  rftles,  cRpecinlly 
ns  Camille;  Alixe;  MisH  Multoti; 
Mercy  Merrick  in  Thr  Nrm  Maq- 
(lakfi:  Cora  in  L* Article  ^7,  etc. 
She  liBLS  contributed  to  the  Bi, 
?Vi>^o|<ij»;  North  Afnrrhyin  /?«% 
t^irw ;  Ladies*  flome  Journal,  etc. 
Moniit  Gr/innK  PorK,  journ«l- 
M  and  poet:  born  in  Philadelphin, 
Pit.,  Oct.  10.  1802:  in  early  life 
made  N«w  York  hii  r»i!d«nce,  ftnil 


contributed  verses  to  Uie  newtpiipeis 
wlif^ii  he  wa«  fifteen  years  of  age.  He 
edited  ond  publiRbcd  the  2irw  York  JfiVror 
in  |rt2.V42,  and  in  1843  wits  asso- 
eiaiM  with  K  a  than  id  P.  Wtllia  in  the 
publication  of  tbe  Sctc  Mirror,  and  after- 
warda  (1844)  in  the  dail^*  Evening  if  irror. 
In  1 845  he  b^gan  the  Sattonai  Prcsg,  and 
iu  1810  thf  Home  Journal,  Mr.  Morris 
achieved    great     popularity    as    a    satig- 


171^4  was  Americaji  miniater  to  France,  Kt 
had  seen  many  of  tbe  |>ba5es  of  ik 
French  Revolution^  and  with  a  tantalixn^ 
coolncafi  had  pursued  Washington *»  puUcj 
of  neutrality  towards  France  and  ta^ 
land.  Thia  course  offended  the  ardol 
French  republicans,  and  when  mtkhi^ 
out  the  letters  recalling  Genet,  the  on? 
mittee  of  public  safety^  jn  wbic)i  K«»i*? 
pterrc   and    his    agsociates    were   preUonu 


writer.     His  lyrics  are  very  numerous,  one    nant,  solicited  the  recall  of  Jblorris.    For 


of  the  best  known  being  Woodman^  sjnirc 
that  irtt;  In  1825  he  wrote  a  dratria, 
Bricrcliff,  in  live  acta,  founded  uj>on  events 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  per* 
formed  forty  successive  nights,  and  paid 
the  author  $3,500.  In  184^2  he  wrote  an 
opera  entitled  The  Maid  of  Saxonij.  A 
brief  catalogue  of  Morris's  l>est  songs  may 
be  found  in  Alli bone's  Dictionary  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  Authors.  William 
Howitt,  after  speaking  of  the  beauty  and 
naturalness  of  Morrises  love-songs,  gives. 
In  the  following  words^  a  generous  touch 
of  the  character  of  all  of  his  writings: 
**  He  has  never  attempted  to  robe  vice  in 
beauty;  and,  as  has  Wn  well  remarked* 
his  lays  can  bring  to  the  cheek  of  purity 
tio  blush  but  that  of  pleasure.-'  He  h 
properly  called  *^  the  song- writer  of  Amer- 
ica.'* Uc  died  in  New  York  City,  July 
6,   1864, 

Horria,  Gouverxeub,  lawyer;  bom  in 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1752;  grad- 
uated  at  King*s  College    (now  Columbia 


reasons  of  policy  the  President  complidL 


but  accompanied  Uie  letter  of  recall  aid 

:;  private  one,  exprt'saing  bis  S4iii*fac* 
with    Morria*s   diplomatic    conduct.     TTiH 
letter,  sent  by  a   British   vessel,   fell  intt 
the  hands  of  the  Frenek  government,  *n 


University}   in  1708;  admitted  to  the  Imr    greatly  increased  the  suspicion  with  wkld 


in  1771,  and  soon  acquired  great  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer.  One  of  the  committee 
that  drafted  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1777  to  1780,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  committeemen  in  that  body,  he  gained 
much  political  influence.     In  1779  he  pub- 


the  American  administration  was  rtPi 
ed.  To  allay  that  suspicion,  Wasbio;;ta 
sent  Monroe,  an  avowed  friend  of  i'k 
French  Revolutionists,  as  Morris*?  *ii« 
eessor.  Mr.  Morris  afterwards  travcH*^ 
in  Europe,  and  in  1798  returned  to  t^ 
United    States.      In    1800   he    was   ch'««<*| 


lished  a  pamphlet  containing  0&«cn?affon^  United  States  Senator.  He  was  one  ♦'M 
on  the  Amerivan  Revolution.  In  1781  he 
was  the  iiHsiHtiint  of  Robert  Morris,  the 
superintendent  of  finance.  After  living 
in  Philftdflphia  six  years,  he  purchased 
(1780)  the  estate  of  Morrisania  from  his 
brother*  ami  nunle  it  his  residence  after- 
wards, rromincnt  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  luitional  Constitution,  he  put 
that  instrument  into  the  literury  shape 
in  winch  it  wns  adopted.  In  17in  he 
was  aent  to 
the    Unite'' 


the  early  advocates  of  tbe  const rticty*  j 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  chairman  of  t!> 
canal  commission  from  1810  imtil  ^^ 
death  in  Morrisania,  N.  V.,  Nov,  6,  ISll  | 

Morris,  Ltwis,  statesman;  bom 
New  Y'ork  City,  in  1671  :  son  of  Rirh»rt 
Morris,  an  oflllcer  in  Crorn\veir«  nrT»iii 
who,  after  settlinj;?  in  New  York,  puri-t^* 
nO.'iO)  the  tract  on  which  Morrisam*  ^ 
subsequently  built,  Lew^is  was  juiljre  ' 
%»  private  ajjent  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
id    from    1702    to   a  member  of  the  council ;  for  aeveral  1 
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was  chief-justice  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  governor  of  New  Jersey  from 
1738  to  1746.  He  died  in  Kingsbury,  N.  J., 
May  21,  1746.  His  son,  Robert  Hunteb 
(born  about  17(K);  died  Jan.  27,  1764), 
was  chief-justice  of  New  Jersey  for  twenty 
years,  and  for  twenty-six  years  one  of  the 
council. 

Morris,  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  born  in  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  in  1726;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1746,  and  was  in  Congress  in 
1775,  serving  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees.  To  him  was  assigned 
the  delicate  task  of  detaching  the  Western 
Indians  from  the  British  interest,  and 
early  in  1776  he  resumed  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress. His  fine  estate  near  New  York 
was  laid  waste  by  the  British.  In  1777  he 
left  Congress,  was  in  the  State  legislat- 
ure, and  became  major-general  of  the  mili- 
tia. Three  of  his  sons  were  soldiers  in  the 
Continental  army.  He  died  in  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1798. 

Morris,  Robert,  financier,  and  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  born 
in  England,  Jan.  20,  1734;  came  to  Ameri- 
ca at  the  age  of  thirteen  years;  entered 
the  mercantile  house  of  Charles  Willing, 


ROBBRT   MORRIS. 


of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1754  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  son.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  it  was  the  largest 
commercial   house   in   Philadelphia.     Mr. 


Morris  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1775.  On  July  2,  1776,  he  voted 
against  the  resolution  for  independence, 
and  on  the  4th  he  refused  to  vote  on  the 
Declaration  because  he  considered  the 
movement  premature.  When  it  was  adopt- 
ed, he  signed  it. 

Hard  money  was  lacking  to  pay  the 
bounties  offered  by  the  Congress  when 
Washington  attempted  to  recruit  his  army 
(December,  1776).  It  was  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity at  a  critical  moment.  The  Con- 
gress had  just  ordered  the  issue  of  $5,000,- 
000  in  paper  money,  but  the  credit  of  that 
body  was  already  so  low  that  many  good 
republicans  refused  to  take  that  currency. 
Washington  applied  to  Morris,  whose 
credit  stood  high  as  well  as  his  skill 
as  a  financier,  for  a  large  sum  in  hard 
money.  Morris  doubted  his  ability  to 
raise  it.  In  a  desponding  mood  he  left 
his  counting-room  at  a  late  hour,  musing, 
as  he  walked,  on  the  subject  of  the  requisi- 
tion. He  met  a  wealthy  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  whom  he  made 
known  his  wants.  "Robert,  what  secu- 
rity canst  thou  give?"  asked  the  Friend. 
"My  note  and  my  honor,"  Morris  re- 
plied. "Thou  shalt  have  it!"  was  the 
response  of  the  Quaker;  and  the  next 
day  Morris  wrote  to  Washington,  "  I  was 
up  early  this  morning  to  despatch  a  sup- 
ply of  $50,000  to  your  excellency." 

He  served  in  Congress  at  different  times 
during  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
largely  engaged  in  managing  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country,  making  use  of 
his  personal  credit  to  support  the  public 
credit.  With  other  citizens  he  establish- 
ed a  bank  in  Philadelphia  in  1780,  by 
which  means  the  army  was  largely  sus- 
tained. In  1781  he  supplied  almost  every- 
thing to  carry  on  the  campaign  against 
Cornwallis.  When  Washington  received 
a  letter  from  Count  de  Grasse  saying 
that  he  could  not  yet  leave  the  West  In- 
dies, Morris  was  at  headquarters  at  Dobb's 
Ferry  with  Richard  Peters,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  war.  The  commander-in- 
chief  was  sorely  disappointed,  for  he  saw 
little  chance  of  success  against  the  Brit- 
ish at  New  York  without  the  aid  of  a 
French  fleet.  He  instantly  conceived  the 
campaign  against  Cornwallis.  Turning 
to  Peters,  he  said,  "What  can  you  do 
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for  iiie?"  *' With  money,  everything;  Morria  (holding  the  rank  of  major)  re- 
wit  limit  it,  nntliinjr/'  replii-d  the  sicre-  tired  from  the  army  in  1704,  and  took 
t;»rv.  at  the  Kumo  time  turiiin;,'  an  anx-  a  seat  in  the  executive  ctiuneil  of  Xev 
inns  look  tnwanls  Mm  lis,  wlio  euiiipre-  York  late  in  that  year.  Adhering  to  the 
!i«-ml«il  the  expn-r^siini.  "  Ia-I  me  know  Kritinh  ero\vn»  when  the  Revolution  came 
the  sum  yon  want."  Ktid  thi?  superintend-  his  projierty  and  that  of  his  wife  were  coo- 
ent  uf  liiiance.  \\  a>Iiin;itun  bo«»n  handeil  liscated,  and  at  the  peace  he  retired,  nith 
him  e>timati>.  Morris  IxirrowiHl  $20,000  hin  family,  to  England,  where  he  died, 
frnm    tlie    FrtMuli    eonnnan(h'r,    promising  Sept.  13,  1794. 

to   ri'pay   it   in   (K'tol)er.     Tlie  arrival   of       Morris,  Staats  Long,  military  officer; 

Coioiu'l  Laurens  (Aujr.  2.'))  at  Boston  with  horn  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Aup.  27,  172^: 

a   part  of  th«'  subsidy  of  over  $l,OtMi,000  brother  of  I..ewiA  Morris,  the  signer.    In 

fioMi  Kraiirc  for  wliirli  he  had  n«'<rotiated  17.'>0  he  was  a  captain  in  the  British  army, 

enalihd   Morris  to  kfop  his  enj:a;;iMnent.  and  in    1701   was   lieutenant-colonel  of  t 

Appointrd     HUiK'rintwideni     of     finance  regiment  of  Highlanders.     He  was  a  brif 

and  StMiftary  of  the  Treasury  un«h*r  the  adier-general  as  early  as  1703,  and  in  171*6 

Confi'deration    in    17S1.    he    s«»rvfd    until  had    reached    the    rank    of    general.    The 

17S4.  when  the  fiscal  atFairs  of  the  eoun-  next  year  he  was  made  governor  of  Que 

try    were   i)laced    in    the   han«ls   of    three  bee.     His   first  wife   was   the   Duchess  of 

c<»mmissioners.       As      superintendent      of  Cordon.     He  died  in   1800. 
finanee  h<'  propo>e«l  a  seheme  for  funding        Morris,   Thomas,   jurist;    born  in  Au- 

the   pu!)lie  debt   of   ilu'   Tnited   Stat<'s   in  pusta  county,  Va.,  Jan.  3,   1776:  removed 

17S2,  and  to  provide  for  the  rejrular  pay-  to  Ohio  in  1795;   admitted   to  the  bar  of 

ment    of    the    interest    on    it.      For    these  Ohio  in  1804;  was  a  member  of  the  le^*- 

purposes    he    j>ropoM'«l    a    very    moderate  lature  in    1800-30;   el<»cted    judge  of  the 

land-tax.  a  poll-tax,  and  an  exeise  (m  dis-  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in  1830:  and 

tilled  liquors.     He  also   pn)posed   to  add  I'nited  States  Senator   in   1832.     In  1>44 

to    the   sum    thus    raised    5    per    cent,    of  the  Liberal  party  nominated  him  for  Viv-e- 

the  duties  on  imports,  if  the  States  would  President   on   the   ticket    with    James  G. 

consent    to    it.    and    t«>    ^e^erve    the   back  Hirney.     He  died   in   Bethel,   O.,   Dec.  7. 

public    liind^i    as    seeurily    for    new    loans  1844. 

in  Kur<ipe.     Tiiis  jilan,  if  carried  out,  it       Morris,    William    Hopkins,    militarr 

was   thou;:ht.   would   establish   the   ]mblic  ollicer;  Iwrn  in  New  York  City,  April  ^i. 

credit,     liut  the  jealous  States  would  not  182.');    graduated    at    the    United    St.itts 

pive  their  rouM-nt.     He  a>sisted  in  fram-  Military  Academy  in  1851;   conimissioRt-d 

in;:   the    national    CVm-titution,    and    was  bripadier-peneral   of    volunteers    in   1S02: 

cliosen    tlie    tlrst    United    Stales    Senator  and  brevettetl  major-general   in  1805.    H^ 

for    Pennsylvania    under   it.     Washin^'ton  designed  a  repeating  carbine  in  180!*.    Hi* 

olTered  him  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treas-  publications  include  A  8i/8tcm  of  Infantri 

ury.   but   he  deelined   it.     In    17S4   he.  in  Tactics;  and  Tactics  for  Infantry^  armi 

partnership  with  (Jouverneur  M«»rris.  sent  with    Brrcch-loading    or    Magazine    /firf-*. 

to  Canton,  China,  the  lirst  Amoviean  ship  lie   died   in   North   Ix)ng   Branch.   N.  J- 

ever    seen    in    that    iM)rt.      Knterin^'    into  Aug.  20,  1000. 

land  speculations  in  his  (dd  ace  he  lost       Morris,     William     \Valtx)x,    milit.iry 

his   fortune,  and   was   in   prison   for  debt  ollicer;   born  in  Ballston   Springs.  N.  Y- 

for  .some  time.     Tie  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  31,  1801 ;  graduated  at  West  Point 

P«.,  May  8,  1800.  in    1820,    and    served    against    the    Ind- 

Morris,  Kooer,  military  olTicer:  born  in  inns  under  Colonel  Leavenworth  in  1823: 

England,  Jan.  28,  1717:  entered  the  royal  gained    promotion    to   major    for   serrice* 

army   as    captain    in    1745:    aceonipanied  in   the  Seminole  War,  and  to   colonel  in 

Braddock  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  1801.     He  served  under  Taylor  in  the  w»r 

17.")o:  served  under  Jjoudoun  in  1757,  and  against  Mexico,  and  was  military  governor 

in  1758  married  Mary  Phillipse,  heiress  to  of  l>f»th  Tampico  and  Puebla.     When  iht 

the    Phillipse   ■**"  V.   Y.    He   served  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  in  command 

with    distinct  'olfe,   and   was  at    Fort   Mcllenry,   where   he    defied  tltf 

with  him  Iv  wbec  in  1759.  threatening    Confederates,    and    promptlv 
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turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  menacingly 
on  the  city  during  the  riots  in  Baltimore, 
April  19,  18G1.  Ue  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general in  June,  1802,  and  major-gen- 
eral in  December,  1865.  He  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Dec.  11,  1865.  See  Baltimobe; 
McHenry,  Fort. 

Monison,  William  Ralls,  statesman; 
born  in  Monroe  county,  111.,  Sept.  14,  1825; 
private  in  Mexican  War;  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  1857-59  (speaker, 
1859)  ;  colonel  of  the  49th  Illinois  U.  S.  V., 
1861-63;  moml)er  of  Congress,  1860-65 
and  1873-87;  author  of  the  bill  known  as 
the  horizontal,  or  Morrison,  tariff  bill; 
inter-State  commerce  commissioner,  1887- 
97. 

Morristown,  Encampment  at.  After  the 
battle  at  Princeton,  June  3,  1777,  Wash- 
ington led  his  wearied  troops  to  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  placed  them  in  winter 


ranks  of  his  army  were  rapidly  filled  by 
volunteers;  and  when  the  campaign  open- 
ed in  June,  his  force,  which  numbered 
about  8,000  when  he  left  headquarters  at 
Morristown  in  May,  had  swelled  to  14,- 
000.  He  had  maintained  through  the 
winter  and  spring  a  line  of  cantonments 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Hudson 
Highlands.  Washington  and  his  army, 
again  encamped  at  Morristown  in  the  win- 
ter of  1779-80.  In  1777  his  headquarters 
were  at  Freeman's  Tavern;  in  1780  he  oc- 
cupied as  such  the  fine  mansion  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  village  belonging  to  the 
widow  Ford.  The  building  was  purchased 
several  years  agd  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving it,  by  a  patriotic  association, 
which  has  gathered  within  it  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  Revolutionary 
relics. 
Morse,   Eowabd  Stlvesteb,  educator; 


WABHIlfOTOX'B    HBADQUARnRS   AT  M0RRT8T0WV,  IH  1860 


encampment.     There    he    issued    a    proc-  born   in   Portland,   Me.,  June   18,    1838; 

lamation   requiring   the   inhabitants   who  studied   under   Professor   Agassiz   at  the 

had  taken  British  protection  to  abandon  Lawrence   Scientific   School   of   Harvard; 

their  allegiance  to  the  King  or  go  within  was  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 

the   British   lines.     Hundreds  joined   his  and  Zoology  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1871- 

standard  in  consequence.     From  that  en-  74:  and  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Im- 

campment  he  sent  out  armed  parties,  who  perial    University    at    Tokio,    Japan,    in 

confined  the  British  in  New  Jersey  to  three  1877-80.    He  is  an  authority  on  Japanese 

points  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  State,  and  ceramics,  and  a  member  of  the  National 

the  commonwealth  was  pretty  thoroughly  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Asso- 

purged  of  Toryism  before  the  spring.    The  elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
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AcaiUetny    of     Arte    and    1810,  and  went  to  Englmwi  wiifc  W« 
«td     other     srkiitifie     orgaJi-    ton    Atlston    in    1811,    where   hm 
He  i«  the  autlior  of  Jcpancn^    painting  undex  Ben>amin  West.    In 


Hornet  and  Thrir  Surroundingt;  Ftrat 
Boak  of  Zoototjjft  ftnd  numerou«  papers  on 
toolofiy,  ethnology,  and  nrehieology, 

Korse,  JtcutuiAit,  theologian  and  geog* 
mphrr ;  liorn  in  VVoodtttock,  Conn.,  Aug. 
23.  1761 ;  graduated  at  Yale  Cottoge  in 
17H3,  and  was  inHtalled  pastor  of  the 
FirBt  Congregational  Church  at  Cbarlea* 
town,  Mass.,  in  178&.  In  the  twenty-third 
year  of  hiii  age  he  prepared  a  small  geog- 
raphy, which  waa  the  first  ever  published 
in  America.  This  was  followed  by  larger 
gieographies  and  gazetteers  of  the  United 
StAtes,  with  the  help  of  Jeremy  Belknap^ 
the  historian^  Thomas  Hutchina,  the 
geographer^  and  Ebenezer  Hazen.  For 
thirty  years  Mr.  Morse  was  without  an 
important  competitor  in  this  field  of 
literature,  and  translations  of  his  works 
were  made  into  the  French  and  German 
lan^agea.  Dr.  Morse  was  a  life-long 
jiolemical  theologian,  and  coralmted  Unita- 
rian! gm  in  New  England  most  sturdily.  In 
1805  he  established  the  Panoplist,  and  waa 
prominent  in  founding  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  His  persistent  op- 
position to  liberalism  in  religion  brought 
upon  him  much  persecution,  which  af- 
fected his  naturally  delicate  health,  and 
he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  1H20. 
In  1822  he  was  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  visit  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Northwestern  frontiers.  He  published 
(1804)  A  Ootrtpendioust  History  of  New 
England;  and  in  1824  a  History  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  also  published 
twenty- five  sp«Tial  sermons.  He  died  in 
New  Haven,  June  9,  1820. 

Morse,  Jonx  Tobret,  author;  born  in 
Boston,  Muss.,  Jan.  J>,  1840;  graduated  at 
Howard  College  in  1800;  lecturer  on  his* 
tory  there  in  187ft-79.  His  publications 
include  Treat tse  on  the  Law  Relating  to 


he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  an  original  model 


a  Dyinff  Bercules,  his  first  attempt 
sculpture.  On  his  return  home  \n  1815  1 
practised  painting,  chiefly  in  portraitntt,! 
in  Boston,  Charleston  ( S.  C. ) ,  and  in  Xc* 
York,  where,  in  1824-25,  he  laid  the  foua- 
dfition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desi^ 
oiganized  in  182(5,  of  which  he  was  \ht 
first  president,  and  in  which  place  he  eofl-J 
tinned  for  si.xteen  years.  While  he 
abroad  the  second  time  (1 829-32  K  he  ' 
elected  Professor  of  the  Literature  of 


Banks  and  Banking:  Law  of  Arbitration 

and  Aieard :  Famous  Trials:  Life  of  Ales-   Arts  of  Design  in  the  University  of 

dwcfcr  Hamilton;  Life  and  Letters  of  OH-    City  of  New  York. 

tjcr   Wendvll   Holmen;   Abraham    Lincoln: 

John   Qttinrif   Adamit:    Thomas  Jrffvrson; 

ffohn  Adatnit:  Benjamin  Franltin,  etc. 

Morse,  SAMtTer.  Finlev  Brkkhe,  artist 
and  inventor-,  l>oni  in  Cb*rlestown,  Mass., 
April    27,     1701;  of    Ji'diJiah 

Horse;    graduatr  College    in 


2tm 


Pievious  to  his  leaving  home  he  had  I 
rome  familiar  with  the  subjeci:  of  «»Wt 
mngnctism    by    intimate    personal   iat^r»| 
ctiUFHc  with   Prcif,  James   Freenian   th 
Ou    lii«    return    ptt5*s!\<re   from    Kurtipe 
1832   in    the   ship   ^nlJy,    in    cotiversttticol 
with  others  concerning  recent  eieettie  i 
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magnetic  experiments  in  France,  Professor  he  received  most  substantial  testimonials 
Morse  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro-  of  the  profound  respect  which  his  great 
magnetic  and  chemical  recording  telegraph  discovery  and  invention  had  won  for  him. 
as  it  now  exists.  Before  the  close  of  that  In  1846  Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the 
year,  a  part  of  the  apparatus  was  con-  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1848  the  Sultan 
Btructed  in  New  York.  In  1835  he  had  a  of  Turkey  gave  him  the  decoration  of  the 
mile  of  telegraph  wire,  producing  satis-  Nishan  Iftikar.  Gold  medals  for  scientific 
factory  results,  in  a  room  at  the  univer-  merit  were  given  him  by  the  King  of 
aity,  and  in  September,  1837,  he  exhibited  Prussia,  the  King  of  WUrtemberg,  and  the 
it  to  some  friends.  The  same  year  he  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  1856  he  received 
entered  into  a  contract  with  A.  H.  Vail  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  cross 
{q.  V,),  who  supplied  money  for  experi-  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
ments,  and  made  many  improvements  in  1857  the  King  of  Denmark  gave  him  the 
the  apparatus.  Morse  filed  a  caveat  at  cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  first 
the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  and  class  of  the  Danebrog.  In  1858  the  Queen 
asked  Congress  to  give  him  pecuniary  aid  of  Spain  presented  him  the  cross  of 
to  build  an  experimental  line  from  that  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isa- 
city  to  Baltimore.  A  favorable  report  bella  the  Catholic;  the  King  of  Italy  gave 
was  made  by  the  House  committee,  but  him  the  cross  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus, 
nothing  else  was  done  at  that  session,  and  from  the  King  of  Portugal  he  received 
With  scanty  pecuniary  means,  he  strug-  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Tower  and 
gled  on  four  years  longer;  and  on  the  last  the  Sword.  A  banquet  was  given  him  in 
evening  of  the  session  of  1842-43  his  Ix)ndon  (1850)  by  British  telegraph  corn- 
hopes  were  extinguished,  for  180  bills  be-  panics,  and  in  Paris  (1858)  by  the 
fore  his  were  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  American  colony,  representing  nearly 
eonrse  of  a  few  hours.  The  next  morning  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  the  latter 
he  was  cheered  with  the  announcement  part  of  that  year,  after  a  telegraphic 
by  a  young  daughter  of  the  commissioner  cable  had  been  laid  under  the  Atlantic 
of  patents  (Ellsworth)  that  at  near  the  Ocean  (see  Atlantic  Telegraph),  repre- 
midnight  hour  Congress  had  made  an  ap-  sentatives  of  France,  Russia,  Sweden, 
propriation  of  $30,000.  The  first  news  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tus- 
message  over  the  wires  was  sent  on  May  cany,  the  Papal  States,  and  Turkey  met 
1,  1844,  from  Annapolis  to  Wasliington,  in  Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
announcing  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  of  the  French,  and  voted  to  him  about 
by  the  Whig  convention  at  Baltimore.  $80,000  in  gold  as  a  personal  reward  for 

When  the  line  was  completed  between  his  labors.  In  1868  (Dec.  20)  the  citizens 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  Professor  of  New  York  gave  him  a  public  dinner, 
Morse,  at  Washington,  sent  to  his  assist-  and  in  1871  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was 
ant,  Henry  T.  Rogers,  in  Baltimore,  the  erected  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
first  message,  "What  hath  God  wrought!"  voluntary  contributions  of  telegraph  em-, 
suggested  by  the  fair  young  friend  of  the  ployCs.  William  Cullen  Bryant  unveiled 
inventor.  At  that  time  the  Democratic  the  statue  in  June,  1871,  and  that  evening. 
National  Convention  was  in  session  at  at  a  public  reception  of  the  inventor  at 
Baltimore,  and  the  first  public  message  the  Academy  of  Music,  Professor  Morse, 
flashed  over  the  completed  line  was  the  with  one  of  the  instruments  first  employed 
announcement  of  the  nomination  of  James  on  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  line, 
K.  Polk  for  President.  So  was  given  the  gent  a  message  of  greeting  to  all  the  cities 
assurance  that  the  great  experiment  had  of  the  continent,  and  to  several  in  the  East- 
resulted  in  a  perfect  demonstration  not  ern  Hemisphere.  The  last  public  act  per- 
only  of  the  marvellous  ability,  but  of  the  formed  by  Professor  Morse  was  the  un- 
immcnse  value,  of  the  discovery  and  in-  veiling  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Franklin  in 
vention.  With  that  perception  came  viola-  Printing  House  Square,  New  York,  Jan. 
tions  of  the  inventor's  riglits,  and  for  a  n,  1S72.  Professor  Morse  made  the  ac- 
long  series  of  years  most  ve,\atiou8  and  quaint4ince  of  Daguerre  in  Paris  in  1830, 
expensive  litigation.  and  from  drawings  furnished  him  by  the 

But  Alorse  triumphed  everywhere,  and  latter  he  constructed  the  first  daguerro- 
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typo  apparntiiH  and  took  the  first  "sun-  and   studied   law;    became   instructor  in 

pictiir(>» "  ev(T  made  in  America.     Some  cliemistry  and  physics  in  the  Protestant 

of  the  firnt  phites  are  now  in  the  posses-  Episcopal      Academy      of      Philadelphia; 

sion  of  ViiHsar  (Vdlcj^o.     He  died  in  New  chosen  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklui 

York  City,  April  2,  1S72.  Institute  in  1864:  was  a  founder  of  the 

Morse,  Sidney  Kdwakos,  journalist;  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  its  first 
lK)rn  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Fi'h.  7,  1794;  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Professor  of  Phy»- 
brother  of  Samiiol  F.  B. ;  ^^raduated  at  ics  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Ytile  ('()ller;e  in  1811.  and  in  the  next  Pennsylvania  in  1867-68,  and  of  Chemis- 
twn  years  ho  wrote  a  seric*8  of  newspaper  try  alone  in  1860-70;  and  was  chosen  pres- 
articIcH  a^'ainnt  the  multiplication  of  new  ident  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
StatcH  in  the  South.  He  Htudied  law  in  in  lloboken,  N.  J.,  in  1870.  In  1868  he 
LitclifK'ld,  Conn.,  -and  in  1815  established  oiganized  and  conducted  the  expedition  to 
tlie  Hoston  Rccordrr,  the  first  reli*2rious  ol)serve  and  photograph  the  total  solar 
newspaper  issued  in  America.  He  pre-  eclipse  in  Iowa;  in  1873  was  elected  a 
pared  a  geography  for  schools;  and  in  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
1823,  in  connection  with  his  younger  euce;  in  1878-86  was  a  member  of  the 
brotljor  (Kichard  Cary),  he  founded  the  United  States  light-house  board,  succe«*«l- 
Ncw  York  Observer,  the  oldest  weekly  ing  Prof.  Joseph  Henry.  Dr.  Morton  is 
newsj)aper  in  Now  York  (!ity.  In  18.'J4  ho  widely  known  as  an  expert  in  questions  re- 
invented a  process  for  making  maps  and  lating  to  chemistry,  electricity,  and  other 
outline  pictures  to  l)c  printod  topo-  branches  of  physics.  He  edited  the  Jour- 
graphioally.  which  ho  named  corography.  iwl  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1807-70, 
It  was  first  uh(m1  in  making  a  goograp]»y  and.  Upsides  many  researches  in  chemistry 
for  PcliooU,  of  whioh  more  than  100,000  and  physics,  has  published  a  translation 
copirs  were  priiito*!  an«l  dispos<Ml  of  the  of  the  trilingual  hieroglyphic  inscription 
first  year.  Tlio  last  years  of  his  life  were  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  with  Prof.  A.  R. 
dovotod  to  the  inventing  an<l  perfect  ing  of  l^'ods,  The  StudenVs  Practical  Chemistry, 
a  bathomotcr  for  rapid  exploration?  of  the  }]o  gave  $67,000  towardw  the  endowment 
depths  of  the  sea.  He  died  in  New  York  of  Stevens  Institute,  and  in  1000  a  power- 
C^ity,  Deo.  24,  1871.  house     for     the     new     Carnegie     Labnra- 

Mortar,   a  short  cannon  with   a  large  tory.    He  died  in  New  York  City,  May  n. 

l>oro    and     sliort    ohainhor    for    throwing  1002. 

iKunhs;  said  to  have  been  used  at  Naples       Morton,  James  St.  Clair,  military  offi- 

in    143'),   and    first   made   in    Kngland    in  cor;   born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  2-4, 

ir)43.     On  Oct.  10,  1857,  a  colossal  mortar,  1820;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1851; 

oonstrvu'tod  by  Kobert  ^^allet,  was  tried  at  and    was    employed    by    Congress    to   ex- 

Woolwich.  Kngland;   with  a  charge  of  70  ploro  a  railroad  route  across  the  Isthmus, 

jjounds   it   throw  a   shell   weighing  2,550  in  Central  America,  through  the  Chiriqui 

jiounds  ly^,  miles  horizontally,  and  about  country  in  1860.      He  superintended  the 

•y,  of  a  miU;  in  height.  fortifying  of  the  Tortugas  in  Afarch,  1861, 

Morton,    or    Mourt,    Gfx)R(je,    author;  and  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Army 

born  in  York,   Kngland,  in   L'iS.');   became  of   the   Ohio   in    May,    1862.       Kosecrans 

a  I'uritan  in  1000;  settled  in  Loyden.  Hoi-  placed    him    in   command    of    the   pioneer 

land,  and  acted  as  agent  for  the  Puritans  brigade  late  in  that  year,  and  lie  rendered 

in    liondon    till    1020.     He    then   wont   to  efficient    service    in    the    battle    of    Stone 

New    KngbuKl,    taking   reinforcements    to  River.     He  was  wounded  at  Chi ckamauga: 

the    Pilgrims   in   Plymouth.     Ho  was  the  was  chief  engineer  of  the  0th  Army  Corps 

author  of  MourCa  Relation  of  the  lieijin'-  in  the  Richmond  campaign  in    1864;  and 

vimj  and  Pi-oeeeding  of  the  Knptiah  Plan-  was  killed  while  leading  an  attack  on  Pe- 

talinn   settled  at   Phimouth  in  Xeir  tJnff-  tersburg,  June  17.  18()4.     Oeneral  Morton 

land.     He  died  Hl>out  1028.  was  author  of  a  Manual  on  Fortifications 

Morton,  Hknry.  phyRicist ;  born  in  New  and  other  engineering  works. 
VinK   City,   IKv    •>     I8I17:   graduated  '\\        Morton,  John,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 

the   Pnivers*  'vlvania  in   1857;  tion  of  Indopondonoe;  l)orn  in  Ridley,  Pa., 

took  H  {hib'  te  in  chemistry,  in  1724;  was  of  Swedish  descent.    A  well* 
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educated  man,  he  was  for  many  years 
nieiubor  of  ilie  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  speaker  from   1772  to   1775.     He 


LKVI    PARfiOXS  MORTOir. 

was  a  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Ck)NGRESS 
(g.  1?.)  in  1765,  and  became  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  province.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress from  1774  to  1776,  and  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  assisted 
in  the  first  formation  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,^and  died  in  April,  1777. 

Morton,  Julius  Sterling,  agricultu- 
rist; born  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
1832;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1854; 
removed  to  Nebraska  City;  was  the  origi- 
nator of  Arbor  Day  {q,  v,)  ;  acting  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  in  1858;  and  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1893. 
He  died  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  April  27, 
1002. 

Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  banker ;  born  in 
Rhoreham,  Vt.,  May  16,  1824,  and  settled 
in  New  York  City  in  1854.  He  founded  the 
banking-house  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  in 
New  York  City,  and  that  of  Morton,  Rose 
&  Co.,  in  Tx)ndon,  in  1863,  firms  that  were 
active  in  the  syndicates  that  negotiated 
United  States  bonds,  and  in  the  payment 
of  the  Geneva  award  of  $15,500,000,  and 
tbe  Halifax  fishery  award  of  $5,500,000. 
Besides  attaining  wealth  as  a  banker,  he 
took  interest  in  politics,  and  was  Repub- 
lican Congressman  from  New  York  in 
1879-81.    In  the  latter  year  he  accepted 


from  President  Garfield  the  appointment 
of  minister  to  France,  "where  he  remained 
until  1885,  exerting  his  influence,  among 
other  duties,  to  secure  the  entrance  into 
France  of  American  pork  products.  The 
nomination  of  Benjamin  Harrison  for 
President  in  1888  called  for  the  selection 
of  a  New-Yorker  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket.  Mr.  Morton  received  the 
nomination,  was  elected,  and  served  from 
1889  to  1893.  He  was  governor  of  New 
York  in  1895-97. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  historian,  bom  in 
Leyden,  Holland,  in  1613;  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1023,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Plym- 
outh colony  from  1647  until  his  death, 
June  29,  1685.  His  New  England  Memo- 
rial was  prepared  chiefly  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  uncle,  Gov.  William  Bbad- 
¥OBD  {q.  V,).  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Plymouth  colony.  In  1680  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  church  at  Plymouth. 

Morton,  Oliver  Perrt,  war  governor; 
bom  in  Saulsbury,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  Aug. 
4,  1823:  was  educated  at  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity, and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Indiana,  and  was 
elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1860.  He 
became  governor  in  1861,  and  in  that  office, 
during  the  whole  Civil  War,  performed 
services  of  inestimable  value.  He  issued 
his  first  war  message,  April  25,  1861,  and 
from  that  time  he  labored  incessantly  for 
the  salvation  of  the  republic.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He 
was    appointed    minister    to    England    in 
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September,  1870,  but  declined  the  office.  York,  and  Philadelphia  assigned  to  Dr. 
Uo  diiHl  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  Morton  the  credit  of  the  great  discovery 
1877.  — "  the  most   important  benefaction  ever 

Morton,  Paitl,  executive  officer;  born  made  by  man  to  the  human  race'* — and 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  22,  1857;  son  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  cx-Sccrctary  of  Agricult- 
ure; entered  the  employ  of  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad  Company  in  1872  as  a  clerk, 
remaining  with  that  company  till  1899, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  coal  and  iron 
business;  became  third  vice-president  of 
the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Company  in  1896, 
and  second  vice-president  in  1898.  In 
August,  1904,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Morton,  Samuel  George,  physician; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1799. 
As  early  as  1834  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  to  study  ethnology.  In  1840  he 
was  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia.  His  Crania 
Americana  and  Crania  Egyptica  are 
standard  works  on  ethnology.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  15,  1851. 

Morton,  Tuomas.    See  Salem. 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Gbeen, 
dentist;  born  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  said  so  by  signing  an  appeal  for  a  na- 
1819.  After  studying  dentistry  in  Balti-  tional  testimonial  to  him.  He  died  in 
more  in  1840,  he  settled  in  Boston  in  New  York  City,  July  15,  1868,  and  the 
1842,  where,  while  attending  lectures  at  same  year  a  monument  was  erected  in  the 
a  medical  college,  he  conceived  the  idea  Public  Gardens,  Boston,  to  perpetuate  his 
that  sulphuric  ether  might  be  used  to  alle-    discovery. 

viate  pain.  Assured  of  its  safety  by  ex-  Mosby,  John  Singleton,  lawyer;  bom 
periments  on  himself,  he  first  adminis-  in  Powhatan  county,  Va.,  Dec.  6,  1833; 
tered  it  successfully  in  his  dental  practice  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Sept.  30,  184G,  extracting  a  firmly  rooted  in  1852,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
tooth  without  pain.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  1855.  He  practised  at  Bristol,  Va.,  in 
John  C.  Warren,  ether  was  administered  1855-01.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the 
to  a  man  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Confederate  army  as  a  private,  but  a  little 
Hospital,  from  whose  groin  a  vascular  later  became  adjutant  of  the  Ist  Virginia 
tumor  was  removed  while  the  patient  was  Cavalry.  He  was  colonel  in  1862-65  of 
unconscious.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  Mosby's  Partisan  Rangers,  an  independent 
for  his  discovery  in  November,  1846,  cavalry  command,  which  caused  the  Union 
under  the  name  of  "  Letheon,"  offering,  army  much  trouble  by  destroying  supply 
however,  free  rights  to  all  charitable  in-  trains,  cutting  communications,  capturing 
stitutions;  but  the  government  appropri-  outposts,  etc.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
ated  his  discovery  to  its  use  without  com-  the  practice  of  law  in  Virginia.  In  1878- 
pensation.  Other  claimants  arose,  notably  85  he  was  United  States  consul  at  Hong- 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  and  Horace  Wells,  Kong,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  settled  in 
and  he  suffered  great  persecution  in  pri-  San  Francisco.  He  is  author  of  War 
vate  and  before   Congress.     His  business    Rerniniscencea, 

was  ruined,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  Moses,  Bebnabd,  author;  born  in  Bur- 
of  ineffectual  struggle  to  procure  from  lington.  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  1846;  graduated 
Congress  remuneration  for  his  discovery  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1870;  be- 
he  and  his  family  were  left  in  poverty,  came  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Honorable  medical  men  of  Boston,  New   Economy  in  the  University  of  California 
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%  member  of  the  Philippine  C^mmis-  Mother  of  Presidents,  a  name  p^^pular- 
1900,  He  is  the  author  of  Federal  ly  given  to  Virginia,  which  has  furnished 
mcnt  in  fitritzcrtand;  D«:'mocrncy  six  Presidents  of  the  United  States — naine- 
M  Growth  in  America;  EBtablish-  ly,  Washington,  JeHerson^  Madison,  Mon- 
/  Spanish  Rule  in  America;  etc.  roe,  Harrison^  and  Tavlor.     It  is  also  call- 

^«lto   Coaat,   a   region  of  Central    ed  '*  Mother  of  States/'  as  it  was  the  first 
^  lying  east  of  the  i*tate  of  Nica-    settled  of  the  original  thirteen  States  that 
with    a    coastline    of    about    250    formed  the  Union* 
on   the    Caribbean    Sea.    The    Ind-       Motley,  Joun  Lothrop,  historian  and? 
of    this     coast    were     long    under   diplomatist;    born   in    Dorchester,    Massi., 
Stion     of     the     British,     who     held    April    15,    18U;    graduated    at    Harvard  1 
and    a    group    of    islands    in    the    University  in  1831,  and  afterwards  spent  1 
&f   Honduras,     The   jeaJousy   ol    the    a  year  at  the  universities  of  GiHtingen  and  J 

States  was  aroused.  In  April,  Berlin;  travelled  in  Italy,  and,  returning, 
[the  two  govemmenta  covenanted  not  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
iccupy  or  fortify  or  colonixe,  or  as-  in  1S3G.  He  wrote  two  historical  novels — 
or  exercise  any  dominion  over,  any 
of  Central  America/*  In  1855  the 
d  States  charged  the  British  govern- 
with  infraction  of  the  treaty;  but 
liter  agreed  to  cede  the  disputed  ter- 
f  to  Honduras,  with  some  reservation, 
quently  there  was  considerable  fnc- 
letvvecn  the  United  States  and  the 
li  authorities,  chiefly  growing  out 
inuTcial  affairs;  Great  Britain  tcK>k 
Clarence  under  ita  protection;  and 
4  the  Mosquito  Reservation  was  an* 
to  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  un- 
Khe    name    of    the    Department    of 

See  Nicaragua. 
Hier  Ann,  See  Lee,  Ann, 
ther  Goose,  the  alleged  author  of  a 
tion  of  popular  nursery  rhymes. 
€^oo6c  was  of  a  wealthy  family  in 
Mass.  Her  eldest  daughter  mar- 
!homas  Fleet*  an  enterprising  printer, 
>8.  Goose  live«l  with  them.  When 
Urst  child  was  born  she  was  delight- 
spent  nearly  the  whole  time  in 
songs  and  ditties  which  she  had 
K1  in  her  youth,  to  (ilease  the  baby. 
inmuBtcal  sounds  annoyed  everybody, 
ipecially  Fleet,  who  IovkI  quiet.  He 
nt rated,    coaxed,    scolded,    and    ridi- 
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Master's  Hoftr    (1831))    and   Sttrnj   Mount 
(1849).     In  1840  he  was  Mceretary  tf»  the 
American  legation  in  Huasia ;   in  18QI-(17 
minister  to  Austria;  and  in  1801W0  minis- 
bnt  in  vain,     He  couhl  not  suppress    ter  to  Great  Hritnin,     He  iM-ciimc  interest* 
|3  ladyi  so  he  resoh'ed  to  turn  the  an-    ed  in  the  history  of  Hollnn'l.  and  iMtibrtrkcd 
to  account  by  gathering  up  and    for  EurofK?  in  1851  to  gather  materials  for 
ing  the  songs,  ditties,  and  nonftensi-    h\%  great  work.  The  Uintorif  of  tht-  ffi^e  fjf 

the  Ihttch  /vVp«ft/i>,  which  wan  publiiih»»d 
in  fximlon  and  New  York  in  1X50.  In 
ISUI  he  piiblUhetl  Thr  Vnitrd  KrthtrrhtmU 
{2  vohime«,etihirgi'd  to  4  volumes  In  1H07). 
with  the  title  of  8(^npf  for  the  This  work  wan  fiiMowi-d,  in  1^74,  by  Th4s 
wy;  or,  Mother  0oa»€^9  MniodkB  for   Life  and  t^eath  of  John  of  Bameveld,  Ad- 

mcate  of  BoKand,  with  a   View  of  th^ 
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gJe«  of  hiM  molher-tn  biw.  and  pun* 

her  by  attaching  her  name  to  them. 

h»  I  hey  were  publiMhed  in  **  Pudding 

(afterwards    nevon^hirc    Street  K 
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Primary  Causes  o/  th^  Thirty  Years'  War.   more  of   the   grtAi   ap^ratiottfl    tlmn  minr 
Oti   hm    recall    from   lx»ntl*Jii   he   r<?vi»ited    man   living  or   thai  ever    iliij    liver     He 
lloniintl   in   purBiiJt  of   historical   iittidies*    died  in  Kew  York  City*  April  2IK  IH'iS. 
lU  afUrwards  went  to  EniL^Hnnd,  where  he        Motte,  Isaac,  military  olfic^r:  bom  in 
dii?d  near  I>orche8ter»  May  2»,  1877.  South  Carolina.  Dec.  8,   1738;   acquired* 

JCott,  Gersiiom,  military  officer;   l»nrn    military    education;     served     in    Canndi, 
tnr  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April   7,   1822;    was   and  later  in  the  Revolutionary  Wur.    Ja 

second  lieutenant  in  the  lOih  United  July,  1775,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  he  laB^lrtl 
Htates  Infantry  in  the  wiir  with  Mexico,  on  James  Inland  with  a  part  of  a  r^- 
Me  waft  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5th  New  n)ent»  and  took  poseeisaion  of  Fort  JohJi- 
Jer»ey  Vohinteers  that  hastened  to  the  son:  and  was  second  in  command  at  Fort 
field  in  1801,  and,  as  colonel,  served  with  Moultrie.  He  wag  a  member  of  the  Con 
distinction  in  the  campaign  on  the  tinental  Congress  from  South  Carolina  is 
Pepineula.  He  was  promoted  hrigadier-  1780-82,  and  of  the  stntp  mnventioo  thit 
jjeneral  in  Septcml>er,  1862,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.     At 

Chancellorsville    he    commanded    a    New  -^. 

Jersey  brigade  in  Sickles^s  division,  and 
waa  again  wounded.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In 
the  operations  before  Petersburg  in  1864- 
05  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  3d 
Corps,  and  while  in  pursuit  of  Lee  was 
again  wounded.  After  the  war  he  was 
major-general  commanding  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Jersey,  State  treasurer,  and 
keeper  of  the  State  prison.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  May  29.  1884, 

Mott,  James,  philanthropist;  born  in  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  VnM 
North  Hempstead,  L.  1.,  June  20,  1788;  States:  and  later  was  naval  officer  at  ti» 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  en-  port  of  Cltarleston.  He  died  in  South 
gaged  in  mercantile  business.  He  was  one  Carolina,  May  8,  1795. 
of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Anti-  Motte,  Rebkcca,  heroine;  datighler  of 
slavery  Society  in  1833:  a  member  of  the  Mr.  Brewton,  an  Kngltshman;  marrirf 
Society  of  Friends:  and  was  interested  in  Jacob  Motte,  a  South  Carolina  planter, 
the  Friends'  College  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.  in  1758,  and  was  the  mother  of  «ii 
He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1868.    children.      T^eft    a    widow    of    fortune   it 

Mott,  LucRETiA,  reformer ;  born  in  Nan-  about  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution- 
tucket.  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  17f>3.  In  1818  she  ary  War,  she  resided  in  a  fine  m«nM>n 
became  a  preacher  among  the  Friends,  a  near  the  Santce  River,  from  which  she  w^j? 
most  earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  driven  by  the  British,  who  fortifier!  t^* 
pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  building  and  named  it  Fort  Motte.  >r 
was^  one  of  the  active  founders  of  the  and  Lee  approached  with  a  consid*' 
^Nmerican  Anti  slavery  Society  in  Phila-  force,  but  having  no  artillery,  could  ^^^ 
delphia  in  183.'J.  She  died  in  Philadelphia,  dislodge  the  garrison.  What  was  tn  1» 
Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1880.  done   had    to  be   done   quickly,    for   nthft 

Mott,  Valenti;?!:,  surgeon;  born  in  posts  Vequired  their  attention.  Only  hy 
Olen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N,  Y.,  Aug.  20,  setting  the  house  on  fire  could  the  Briti*K 
1785;  studied  medicine  and  surgery  in  be  driven  out.  To  this  method  Mt<- 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  return  Motto  gave  her  cheerful  assent.  f*1»f 
in    1800   was    appoinM    to   the   chair   of   brought  an  Indian  liow  and   arrows.    T^ 


tenrgery   in   ColumT^ 
quently  in  the  CoH 

I  Surgeons  of  N^W  ^ 

FKcdical  Coll 
Cooptr  u,l 


and   subse-  the  latter  lighted  combustibles  were  »fl5t* 

Jiysicians  and  ed.  and  an  expert    fired  the  arrows  b»l» 

1   the  Rutgers  the   roof   of   the   dwelling,      ft   was  9oim 

ui  Sir  AstJey  in  a  blaase,  when  the  garrison   wvre  ct^ 

iaii  h*t  performed  pell«d  to   sally  out  and  aurrtndtr.    Tbi 

doa 
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patriotic  owner  then  regaled  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  officers  at  her  table. 

Moulton,    Joseph    White,    historian; 
born  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  June,  1789; 


ment  in  June  of  that  year.  He  gained 
great  fame  by  his  defence  of  Fort  Sulli- 
van (see  Charleston),  in  Charleston 
Harbor.    In  September,  1776,  he  was  made 


practised  law  in  BufTalo  and  in  New  York  a  brigadier-general.     He  was  engaged  in 

City;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Roslyn,  the  local  service,  and  in  May,  1779,  with 

N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  entirely  in  his-  1,000  militia,  opposed  the  advance  of  Pre- 

torical  research.    His  publications  include  vost  upon  Charleston,  which  he  held  until 

A  History  of  the  State  of  Neto  York  (with  Lincoln  relieved  him.    He  was  distinguish- 

John  V.  N.  Yates) ;  Chancery  Practice  of  ed  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  was 

New   York;    View   of   the   City   of   New  made  a  prisoner,  and  remained  so  until 


Orange  as  it  was  in  1673,  etc.    He  died  in 
Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1875. 

MoultoHy   Louise   Chandleb,   author; 
bom  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  April   10,  1835; 


1782,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  Bur- 
goyne.  While  a  prisoner  he  wrote  his 
Memoirs,  published  in  1802.  In  October 
of  that  year,  he  was  promoted  major-gen- 


inarried  William  U.  Moulton  in  1855.  Her  eral,  and  was  governor  of  South  Carolina 
writings  include  This,  That,  and  the  in  1785-86  and  1794-96.  He  died  in 
Other;  Juno  Clifford;  Firelight  Stories;  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  27,  1805. 
Ourselves  and  Our  Neighbors;  Miss  Eyre  Moultrie,  Fort,  Seizure  of.  Major 
from  Boston  and  Others;  In  the  Garden  Anderson  abandoned  weaker  Fort  Moul- 
of  Dreams  (poems);  Random  Rambles;  trie,  and  went  to  stronger  For);  Sumter, 
Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  and  Elsewhere,  etc.  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  26,  1860.  He  left 
She  edited  the  Last  Harvest  and  Garden  officers  and  men  to  spike  the  guns,  burn 
Becrets,  and  the  collected  poems  (with  the  carriages,  and  cut  down  the  flag-staff, 
biography)  of  Philip  Bourke.  She  also  that  no  other  banner  might  occupy  the 
edited  a  volume  of  selections  from  Ar-  place  of  the  national  flag.  The  bewildered 
thur  CShaughnessy,  with  a  biographical  citizens  of  Charleston  saw  the  smoke  of 
sketch.  the  burning  carriages  at  dawn,  and  when 

Xooltrie,  William,  military  officer ;  they  knew  its  origin,  the  disunionists  were 
bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1731;  was  cap-  greatly  exasperated.  The  Secession  con- 
tain of   infantry  in  the  Cherokee  War ;    vention  requested  Governor  Pickens  to  take 

possession  of  the  government  property  in 
and  around  Charleston.  The  arsenal,  into 
which  Floyd  had  crowded  arms,  was  seized 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  thus  70,000  stand  of  arms  and  a 
vast  amount  of  stores,  valued  at  $500,000, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
the  government.  Men  of  Charleston, 
equipped  with  these  weapons,  went  in  two 
armed  steam-vessels  and  seized  Castlo 
Pinckney  (which  was  surrendered  by  its 
commander,  N.  L.  Coste),  and  took  pos- 
session of  dismantled  Fort  Moultrie  in  the 
name  of  "  the  sovereign  State  of  South 
Carolina."  The  fort  was  strengthened, 
new  breastworks  were  constructed,  and 
heavy  guns  were  mounted. 

Mound-builders,  the  name  given  to  an 
unknown  people  who  inhabited  the  central 
portion  of  North  America  at  an  unknown 
period    in    its    history.     They   have    left 
traces  of  agriculture  and   skill   in  arts, 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  from   and  evidences  of  having  attained  to  a  con- 
st. Helena  parish  in  1775,  and  was  made   siderable  degree  of  civilization.    All  over 
coloiiel  of  the  2d  South  Carolina  Regi-    the  continent  between  the  great  ram^e  of 
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hSfU  extcndiiig  from  th«  tiorUieni  part  of  Th»  nri4eiillf  militan*  wurks  iometiad 

Vmnriiil  fur  tc.^                   fiutf  of  Mexico  occupy  tiUii4re<tR  of  aef€A  of  lawd,  and  <«h 

and  Uic  KrMky                   ^.  imi-LS  of  this  sbl  of  circunivallaiitJiis.     Un  tUrsc  «»JU 

itiyrtl4^ri«»iii»                                  '    I'l   ♦I**'    J***"  ancient  forest  lirr^  iir<»  now  i^nimiti^.  'fW 

nuiinji  of  t.                                    .lily  titiriMT'  sf^^ulchriil  moiuids  arc  som^timrs  60  f^ 

Cfua,  raprcialJy   m   Uitt  n^^ifxi   northward  in  beigbt,  and  alvmjrs  eooUtin  Imimia  c^ 


L^^^ 


?«5di 


I 


oiLiuT  VAKTHirtiaic  9rt*a  mVAHt. 

of  th€  Ohio  Kiver.  These  consist  of,  evi-  mains,  accompanied  by  earthen  ves«»J»  ill 
dcntly,  military  works,  places  of  sepul-  copper  trinkets.  Some  of  the  vessel*  «* 
ture»  places  of  sacrifice,  and  mounds  in  the  hi  bit  eonsideraUle  skill  in  the  art  of  ^ 
forms  of  animals,  such  n^  the  buffalo,  sign.  In  some  of  tliese  have  been  fonaA 
eagle,  turtle,  serpent,  lizard,  alligator,  etc.  the  charred  remains  of  human  bodii*, 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  10,000  showing  that  these  people  practised  crmii' 
mounds  and  more  than  2,000  earth  enclos-  tion.  The  sacriftcial  ittouiid»,  on  wkieft 
iires  are  in  the  State  of  Olito  alone.  temples  probably  stood^  are  truncated  pyr* 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  amids,  with  graded  approaches  to  iht 
earth -enclosures  is  near  Newark,  in  the  tops,  like  those  fount!  by  the  SpantAnid  til 
midst  of  the  primeval  forest.  It  is  com-  Central  America  and  Mexico.  The  aainiil 
posed  of  a  continuous  mound  that  sweeps  mounds  usually  rise  only  a  few  feet  aJwm^ 
in  a  perfect  circle  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  countrr. 
broken  only  by  the  entrance  to  it,  as  seen  Some  of  these  cover  a  large  area,  but  con- 
in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving,  where  jeeture  is  puzzled  in  endeavouring  to  dettr- 
the  banks,  higher  than  elsicwhere,  turn  mine  their  tises.  The  great  Serpe»t 
outward  for  50  feet  or  more,  and  form  a  Mound,  in  Adams  county,  O,,  is  1,000  firt 
mngniBcent  gateway*  The  embankment  in  length;  and  in  Licking  county,  0^  i* 
overages  15  or  20  feet  in  height,  and  is  Alligator  Mound,  250  feet  in  length  and  3* 
covered  with  beech,  maple,  and  hickory  feet  in  breadth.  The  Grave  Crerk  SepoK 
irwn  of  every  size,  indicating  the  origin  chral  Mound,  not  far  from  WTieeling.  W, 
of  the  structure  to  be  far  more  remote  Va.,  is  70  feet  in  heiglit  and  900  ft$i  i» 
than  the  advent  of  the  Europeans  in  Amer-  circumference. 

ica.    The  ditch  from  which  the  earth  was  The    great     age    of     these     sepulchral 

thrown    is    within    the    embankment,    ex-  mounds  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  ii»' 

tending  entirely  around  it,  showing  that  roense  forest  trees  that  grow  upon  llw«i 

the  work  was  not  a  fortification.     In  the  but  by  the  condition  of  human  l»onf?  fr^irft^ 

centre    of    the    area    (which    is    perfectly  in  them,  which  do  not  admit  of 

level  and  covered  with  forest  trees)    is  a  moval,  as  they  crumble  into  du- 

ght  elevation,  in  the  form  of  a  spread-  posure    to    the    air.       Bones     in    ilnt**i 

gle,    eov*"                 ^y    yards,    which    is  tumuli,  or  mounds,  older  tlian  the  ChHr 

called  thf                     'd.  tian  era,  are  frequently  taken  out  and  i^ 
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main     entire.       The     supposed     military  In  their  pottery,  and  especially  in  their 

works,   more  than  any  others,  show   the  clay   pipe-bowls,   may   be   seen   figures  of 

forecast  of  the  soldier  and  the  skill  of  the  animals  and  of  the  heads  of  men,  made 

engineer.    Their  works  of  circumvallatiou  with  striking  fidelity  to  nature.     In  the 

also  show  a  degree  of  mathematical  knowl-  representations  of  the  human  head  there 

edge  very  remarkable.     These  are  usually  is  observed  a  noticeable  similarity  between 

upon    table-lands,    and    often    extend,    in  those  of  the  northern  mound-builders  and 

groups,  several  miles,  but  are  connected  the    sculptured   heads    found    among   the 

with  each  other.    The  groups  are  made  up  ruins  in  Yucatan.     They  have  the  same 

of  squares,  circles,  and  other  mathemati-  remarkable     recession     of     the     forehead 

cal  figures,  which  range  from  250  to  300  and    general    facial    angle.     The    Aztecs 

feet   in   diameter    to   a    mile   in    circuit,  found  in  Mexico  by  Cortez,  and  the  ancient 

Among    the    groups    of    circumvallating  Peruvians,  whose  empire  was  ruined  by 

oioimds  are  sometimes  seen  traces  of  ave-  Pizarro,   may  have  been   the  remains  of 

nues  of  imposing  width,  passing  between  the   mound-building   race,   who,   by   some 

embankments  several  feet  in  height,  and  unknown    circumstances,    had    been    com- 

often  connected  with   the  enclosed   area,  pelled    to   abandon    their   more   northern 

The  squares  and   circles  in  these  works  homes  and  give  place  to  a  wild  and  savage 

are  perfect  squares  and  circles,  and  their  race  of  invaders. 

immense  size  implies  much  engineering  Mount  Vernon  Ladles'  Association, 
skill  in  their  construction.  They  all  show  The  Washington  estate  at  Mount  Vernon, 
some  fixed  and  general  design,  for  works  Virginia,  is  under  the  care  and  direction 
scores  of  miles  apart  seem  to  indicate  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association 
a  common  geometrical  rule  in  their  con-  of  the  Union.  The  founder  of  the  associa- 
struction.  tion,  in  1854,  was  Miss  Ann  Pamela  Cun- 
In  Ohio,  a  square  and  two  circles  are  ningham,  of  South  Carolina^  She  was  the 
often  found  combined,  and  they  usually  first  regent,  and  was  succeeded  in  1873 
agree  in  this,  that  each  of  the  sides  of  the  by  Mrs.  Macalester  Laughton,  and  in  1891 
squares  measures  exactly  1,080  feet,  and  by  Mrs.  Justine  Van  Rensselaer  Town- 
the  adjacent  circles  1,700  and  800  feet,  send,  of  New  York  (a  great-granddaughter 
respectively.  The  moats,  or  ditches,  found  of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  and  great-great- 
on  the  inside  of  these  works  indicate  that  granddaughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  the 
they  were  not  intended  as  defences,  but  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
may  have  been  the  enclosures  of  pub-  dence).  There  are  vice-regents  for  the  sep- 
lic  parks,  or  the  boundaries  of  grounds  arate  States.  See  also  page  307. 
held  sacred  by  a  superstitious  and  re-  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre.  Early 
ligious  people.  The  mounds  are  divided  in  September,  1857,  a  party  of  immigrants 
by  expert  explorers  into  altar  or  sacrifl-  known  as  "  the  Arkansas  Company "  ar- 
cial  mounds,  sepulchral  mounds,  temple  rived  in  Utah  from  the  East,  on  their  way 
mounds,  mounds  of  observation,  and  an-  to  California.  One  of  the  Mormons. 
imal  mounds.  In  the  mounds,  pottery,  named  Laney,  then  living  in  Utah,  had 
bronze,  and  stone  axes,  copper  bracelets,  given  some  food  to  two  of  the  immigrants, 
bronze  knives,  flint  arrow-points,  and  va-  and  this  came  to  the  ears  of  certain  lead- 
rious  other  implements,  belonging  to  the  ing  "  saints."  It  appears  that  Laney  had 
arts  of  both  peace  and  war,  are  found.  some  time  previously  been  a  Mormon  mis- 
Near  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  arc  sionary,  and  had  labored  in  the  interest 
evidences  of  ancient  mining  for  copper,  of  his  sect  in  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
of  which  the  present  race  of  Indians  have  assailed  by  a  mob.  He  was  rescued  by  two 
no  traditions.  In  a  filled  trench,  18  feet  men,  father  and  son,  named  Aden,  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  found  his  way  back  to  Utah.  The  two  men 
found  a  mass  of  copper  weighing  about  to  whom  he  had  given  food  out  of  grati- 
8  tons,  raised  upon  a  frame  of  wood  tude  were  the  Adens.  For  this  act  Laney 
5  feet  high,  preparatory  to  removal.  From  was  murdered  by  an  "  angel  of  death  " 
these  mines  the  ancient  people,  1,000  miles  at  the  instigation  of  a  Mormon  bishop. 
«way,  evidently  obtained  their  copper  for  While  the  immigrant  company  were  on 
snaking  their  implements  and  ornaments,  their  way  West,  the  Mormon  leaders, 
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mtioni;   wtiam   were   BUbop    Datac    (who  put  a  way  their  artnd  in  ilieir  wa^oos  aiid 

instigated,  ab  Lee  clnimccl,  the  municr  of  uiovc  to  imotlier   pomL      This   thej  did 

Laney),    George    A.    Smith     (tfa^n    lirtst  The  road  they  were  to  take  was  marked 

counsel! lor    of    the    Church    and    Brigham  out,  and  the  Mormons  and  Indiana  wex« 

Young's   right  -  hand   man ) »   and   another'  secreted  along  the  trail  behind  rodcs  and 

ormon  dignitary  named  Eaight,  aa  well  within  easy  rang€  of  the  passing  wagana. 

John  D,  Lee,  conspired  to  massacre  the  When    the    unsuspecting     company    were 

titirt*  party.    The  **  saints "  claimed  that  driving   past   they    were    halted   by   thex* 

irnmigranta  who  had  passed  through  Utah  Mormon  guidea.  the  Indians  and  the  rest 

.tn  route  to  California  had  on  several  oc-  of  the  Mormons  rushed  in  upon  them,  i   j 

tons  treated  thera  and  their  people  with  despatched  them,  man,  woman,  and  ^ 

indignities,  had  stolen  or  destroyed  their  Only  a  fe\i'  children  escaped.     The  wagor^ 

pro|^»erty,  and  had  given  the  Mormons  just  of    the    unfortunates    were    emptied,    tlt« 

cause    of    complainL      The    followers    of  bodtO^  of  the  slain  were  stripped  and  left 

\oung    and    his    bishops    and    head    men  nude  for  the  time,  and  later  were  throws 

had  won  over  to  their  interests  the  Ind-  into  shallow  graves  in  a   ravine  near  bf. 

i&ns  residing  near  and  among  them,  and  llie   remains   were    soon    scented    by  tie 

had  sent  out  Mormon  runners,  who  gather-  wolves  and   were  unearthed   and   made  ft 

ed  in  the  Indians  to  the  number  of  scv-  horrid  repast.     When  the   military  found 

eral  hundred  to  aid  them  in  the  butchery,  the  bones  they  gave  them  a  decent  bur 

Under  the  lead  of  the  Mormons  the  Ind-  and    some   one    carved    on    a    rude 

dians    attacked    the    immigrants,    killing  raised  over  the  graves  the  words:  "V« 

some   and    wounding   many   more.     Then  geanee  is  Mine!     I  isiijl   repay,  saith 

there  was  a  lull  in  the  fight     The  imrai-  Lord."    On  March  23,  1877,  John  D,  1 

grants    had    defended    themselves    behind  who  had  become  a  bishop  of  the  Mor 

their  wagons  and  in  pits  thrown  hastily  up  Church,    was,    after    capture, 

in  their  camp«    Then  it  was  urged  among  condemnation,    executed    by    shootiu 

the  Mormon  leaders,  who  held  a  council  of  military   authority,   on    the    seen 

war,  that  the  immigrants  be  starved  out,  massacre  in  1857.    The  foregoing  i 

but   the  majority  were   for  carrying  out  of  the  massacre  is  compiled  from  Ihe^ 

orders  which  were  said  to  hare  been  die-  fession  of  Lee,  while  awaiting  execttUoa* 
tnted  by  Brigham  Young  himself.    It  was       Mount  Desert  Island.    In  itSLT  San 

arranged   that   there  be   a   flag  of   truce,  Argall,    a    sort   of    freebooter    from 

the  Indiana  to  be  kept  quiet  until  this  was  ginia,  visited  the  coast  of   Maine,  o^trnt 

accomplished.    The  pilgrims  responded  to  sibly   for  fishing;   but  his   vessel  carriid 

this^  and  were  advised  by  the  Mormons  to  several  pieces  of  artillery.     Hearing  ' 
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French  Jesuits  were  on  Pemetig  or  Mount  your  governing  motive ;  but  to  go  on 
Desert  Island,  he  went  there  and  attacked  board  their  vessels,  carry  them  refresh- 
a  French  vessel  that  lay  at  anchor,  which,  ments,  commune  with  a  parcel  of  scoun- 
after  firing  one  gun,  was  compelled  to  sur-  drels,  and  request  a  favor  by  asking  a 
render.  Du  Thet,  who  discharged  the  surrender  of  my  negroes  was  exceedingly 
^n,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  other  ill-judged,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will 
Jesuits  there  remonstrated  with  Argali  be  unhappy  in  its  consequences,  as  it  will 
when  he  landed  and  began  to  search  the  be  a  precedent  for  others  and  may  be- 
tents.  He  broke  open  the  desk  of  the  come  a  subject  of  animadversion.'* 
Jesuit  leader,  took  out  and  destroyed  his  Mower,  Joseph  Anthony,  military  offi- 
commission,  and  then,  pretending  that  they  cer ;  born  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 
were  within  English  jurisdiction,  without  1827;  was  a  private  in  an  engineer  com- 
authority,  he  turned  more  than  a  dozen  pany  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  entered 
of  the  little  colony  loose  upon  the  ocean  the  United  States  army  as  lieutenant  in 
in  an  open  boat,  to  seek  Port  Royal,  in  1855.  He  was  made  captain  in  1861, 
Acadia.  Two  fishing  vessels  picked  them  and  was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Island 
up  and  carried  them  to  France.  The  re-  Number  Ten  {q.  v.).  He  was  conspicuous 
mainder  were  carried  to  Virginia,  and  at  other  places;  was  promoted  brigadier- 
there  lodged  in  prison  and  badly  treated,  general  of  volunteers  in  November,  1862; 
Argairs  conduct  was  approved  in  Vir-  commanded  a  brigade  in  front  of  Vicks- 
ginia,  and  be  was  sent  back  to  destroy  ail  burg  in  1863;  and  a  division  under  Banks 
the  settlements  in  Acadia.  See  Acadia,  in  the  Red  River  expedition  in  1864; 
and  Abgall,  Samuel.  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers  in 
Xonnt  Vernon  Threatened.  In  July,  August,  1864,  and  was  placed  in  command 
1776,  when  Governor  Dunmore  was  driven  ©^  the  20th  Corps.  In  July,  1866,  he  was 
from  Gwyn*s  Island,  he  ascended  the  Po-  commissioned  colonel  in  the  United  States 
tomac  as  far  as  Occoquan  and  burned  army,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
the  mills  there.  The  Virginia  militia  re-  and  major-general  in  the  same.  He  died 
pulsed  him.  It  is  supposed  his  chief  in  New  Orleans,  I^.,  Jan.  6,  1870. 
destination  was  Mount  Vernon,  a  few  Mowry,  William  Augustus,  educator; 
miles  above,  which  he  intended  to  lay  born  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1829; 
waste,  and  seize  Mrs.  Washington  as  a  educated  at  BrouTi  University;  served  in 
bostage.  The  British  frigates,  after  they  the  National  army  in  1862-63  in  the  11th 
entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  spring  of  Rhode  Island  Infantry.  After  the  war  he 
1781,  ascended  the  Potomac  and  levied  interested  himself  in  educational  matters; 
contributions  upon  all  the  tide  -  water  was  editor  of  several  educational  publi- 
counties.  They  menaced  Mount  Vernon,  cations;  and  became  widely  known  as  a 
and,  to  save  the  buildings,  Washington's  lecturer  on  the  same  subject.  His  publi- 
manager  consented  to  furnish  a  supply  cations  include  Elements  of  Civil  Govern- 
of  provisions.  In  a  letter  to  his  mana-  ment;  A  History  of  the  United  States; 
get  Washington  reproved  him  for  the  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  our  Country, 
act.     "  It  would  have  been  a  less  painful  etc. 

circumsUnce  to  me  to  have  heard  that,  Moylan,  Stephen,  soldier ;  bom  in  Ire- 

in    consequence   of  your   non-compliance  land  in   1734;   was  a  brother  of  the  Ro- 

with   their  request,  they  had  burned  my  man   Catholic   Bishop  of   Cork;    was   ap- 

liouse  and  laid   the  plantation   in   ruins,  pointed    aide-de-camp    to    Washington    in 

Yon  ought  to  have  considered  yourself  as  March,   1776,  and   rommissary-general   in 

my   representative,   and   should   have   re-  June.    Resigning  that  post,  early  in  1777, 

fleeted  on  the  bed  example  of  communicat-  he     commanded     a     regiment     of     light 

lag  with  the  enemy  and  making  a  volun-  dragoons,   serving  in   the  battle  at  Ger- 

taty  olTer  of  refreshments  to  them  with  mantown,   with    Wayne   in   Pennsylvania, 

a  Tleir  to.  prevent  a  conflagration.    .    .    .  and  with  Oreone  in  the  South.    In  Novem- 

I  am  fnlly  persuaded  that  you  acted  from  ber,    1783,    he    was    brevette<l    brigadier- 

yoor  best  judgment*  and  believe  that  your  general.     In    1792   ho  was   register   and 

deeire  to  preserve  my  property  and  rescue  recorder  of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  was 

the  huUdings  from  impending  danger  was  commissioner  of  loans  for  the  district  of 

SOT 
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rrnnM-Ivania.     Ho   died   in   Philadelphia,  at  Reading  in  1802-28,  when,  on  accomt 

Ta..  April  11,  Is]].  of   failing   health,   he   left   the  ministi^. 

Mud  Campaign.    See  Fbedebicksburo,  lie  was  member  of   Congress  from  lSf9 

ItATTi.i:  ur.  to  1838;  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  tlie 

*'  Mud-sills,*'  a  name  .ipplied  to  citi-  Democratic  party   for   governor  in  1S33, 

zonM  of   Northern   States  in  a  speech   by  and  minister  to  Austria  from  1838  to  1840. 

llamiiiond.  of  South  Carolinu.  in  1858.  lie  died  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1844. 

Mudge,    Zachabiau   Atwexl,  author;       Muhlenberg,  Hexut  Mfix-Hios,  clei]gj- 

Imihi  in  Orriii^ton,  Me.,  July  2,  1813;  edu-  man;  bom  in  Eimbeck,  Hanover,  GermanT, 

latti!   at   tlie   We-slcyan   University.       In  Sept  6,  1711;   was  the  patriarch  of  the 

1S4U   he   Ueainc  a   Methodist  clergyman,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  having  come 

and    Ih'M    i-har^'i-s    in    various    places    in  to   Philadelphia   as    a    missionary  in  the 

Ma>sailiii?etts    for    over    forty-five   years,  fall    of    1742.      He    afterwards   lived  at 

His  pii!)licationh  iiiehide  Sketches  of  Mis-  Trappe,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.    He  was  d^ 

itittn   Lifr  nmonff  ihr  Indians  of  Oregon;  voted  to  the  8er>'ice  of  building  up  ehurcb- 

Mitch   //i7/,   a   History  of  Halcm    Witch-  cs,  relieving  the  destitute,  and  doing  hi* 

craft :   A  rrtic   Ilrrocs :   yorth  -  Pole   Voy-  "  Master's   business  "   continually,  travel- 


ling as  far  as  Georgia.     In  1748  he  mi 
ehietly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  fint 


nfjr/t:  etc.    He  die<l  in  1888. 

Mugwumps,    a    tmn    of    repmaeh   ap- 
plied   to   tho.^e    Hepiihlioans   who    in    the   Lutheran  synod  in  America,  that  of  Pens* 
tiiiitiiiur  of  1SS4  Udted  the  iioiniiiation  of   sylvania.    He  died  in  Trappe,  Pa.,  Oct  7, 
Hlaine  for  l*resident.  and  supiMirted  Cleve-    1787. 


land.     Their  ohjeotions  to  the  Hepubliean 
candidate  were  founded  partly  on  his  cc»n- 


Muhlenberg,    John    Peter    Garhq, 
patriot:  bom  in  Trappe,  Pa.,  Oct.  1>  1746* 


duet  of  f<»rei^ni  alFairs  wlieii  Secretary  of  was  educated  at  Halle,  Germany;  raa 
State,  and  partly  on  the  ehar^'es  made  away,  and  for  a  year  was  a  private  uk  a 
a^rainbi  his  eharaeter.  The  Mugwumps 
were  especially  numerous  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Yr>rk,  and  in  the  latter 
State  they  contributed  signally  to  the 
])«'mocratie  victory.  Afterwards  many  of 
tlii'Mi  continued  to  act  with  the  Democracy, 
or  with  the  ''Cleveland  Democracy*'; 
others  returned  to  the  Kepuhlicans.  The 
trrm  soon  brcame  applied  to  all  indepen- 
drnt   votrr«*. 

Muhlenberg,  Frederick  Augustits 
Co.NUAi).  eler^'vman;  l)orn  in  Trappe,  Pa., 
.hnie  2,  IT.Vh  was  a  Lutheran  minister: 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary 
movements,  and  was  a  nienilH»r  of  the  Con- 
tinental Conprress  (177n-SO).  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
penddy,  and  its  sp<^aker  from  1781  to 
1784;  n  meml)er  of  the  council  and  treas- 
urer of  the  State,  and  president  of  the 
ronvention  that  ratified  the  national  Con- 
stitution. He  was  receiver-general  of  the 
Land  OfTico,  and  was  speaker  of  the  first 

and  second  Con«j:ress.  In  that  capacity  regiment  of  dragoons;  was  ordained  is 
his  casting  vote  carried  Jay*s  treaty  (see  1772,  and  preached  at  Woodstock.  V*- 
Jay,  John)  into  effect.  Tie  died  in  Lan-  until  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out. 
caster.   Pa.,  June  4.  1801.  One  Sunday  he  told  his' hearers  that  theff 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Augustu.s,  clergy-  was  a  time  for  all  things — a  time  ti 
man;  l)orn  in  I^ncaster,  Pa.,  May  13,  jjreach  and  a  time  to  fight — and  that  thrt 
1782;   was  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church    was  the  time  to  fight!     Casting  off  ii* 
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gown,  he  appeared  in  the  regimentals  of  a    Wisconsin.     In   1879  he  went  to  Alaska 
Virginia  colonel,  read  his  commission  as   and  located  nearly  seventy  glaciers  among 


such,  and  ordered  drummers  to  beat  up  for 
recruits.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men 
of  his  parish  responded,  and  became 
soldiers  of  the  8th  Virginia  (German)  reg- 
iment. He  had  been  an  active  patriot  in 
civil  life,  and  was  efficient  in  military 
service.  In  Februa^ry,  1777,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general,  and  took  charge  of  the 


the  Sierra  peaks  where  the  leading  geolo- 
gists thought  there  were  none.  He  spent 
twenty  years  in  Alaska  and  discovered 
Glacier  Bay  and  the  great  glacier  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Mountains  of  California, 
and  of  about  150  articles  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Alaska,  etc., 


Virginia  line,  under  Washington.    He  was   and  editor  of  Picturesque  California, 


in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown, 
and  Monmouth,  and  was  at  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point.  He  was  in  chief  command 
in  Virginia  in  1781,  until  the  arrival  of 
Steuben;  and  was  second  in  command  to 
Lafayette  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the 
State  by  Cornwallis.  At  the  siege  of 
YoRKTOWN  {q.  V.)  he  commanded  a 
brigade  of  light  infantry,  and  was  made 
a  major-general  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Removing  to  Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  council,  and,  in  1785, 
vice-president  of  the  State.  He  was  a 
member  of  Ck)ngress  much  of  the  time 
from  1789  to  1801,  and  in  1801-2  was 
United   States   Senator.     He  was   super- 


Mulligan,  James  A.,  military  officer: 
born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1830; 
fpraduated  at  the  University  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake,  Illinois,  in  1850;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  November,  1855.  In  1801 
he  became  colonel  of  the  23d  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers; and  in  September  of  that  year 
took  command  of  the  Union  post  at  Lex- 
ington, Mo.,  where,  after  a  desperate  de- 
fence against  an  attack  by  General  Price, 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Later  he 
took  command  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago; 
in  1864  participated  in  hard-fought  bat- 
tles in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  died  of 
wounds  in  Winchester,  Va.,  July  26,  1864. 

Mulligan  Letters.     James  Mulligan,  a 


visor  of  the  revenue  for  the  district  of  bookkeeper  employed  by  Warren  Fisher, 
Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1803,  collector  of  the  of  Boston,  got  possession  of  a  number  of 
port  of  Philadelphia.  He  died  near  Phila-  letters  written  by  Blaine  to  Fisher,  which 
delphia.  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1807.  were  supposed  to  show  corruption  on  the 

Moir,  John,  naturalist;  born  in  Dun-   part  of  Blaine.    June  5,  1876,  Blaine,  who 
bar,  Scotland,  April  21,   1838;   was  edu-   meanwhile  had  got  possession  of  the  let- 
cated  in  Scotland  and  at  the  University  of  ters,  read  them  in  an  open  session  of  Con- 
gress, to  prove  that  they  were  not  dis- 
creditable to  him. 

Mumford,  William  B.  On  April  26, 
1862,  he  hauled  down  the  American  flag 
on  the  New  Orleans  mint.  General  Butler 
ordered  his  arrest  and  trial  for  treason. 
He  was  convicted,  and  was  the  o.ily  man 
executed  for  treason  during  the  Civil  War. 
Mundy,  Johnson  Mabchant,  sculptor; 
born  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  3, 
1832;  received  n  common  school  educa- 
tion; and  first  secured  employment  in  a 
marble-yard  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
developed  much  aptitude  for  both  de- 
signing and  chiselling.  In  1854  he  enter- 
ed the  studio  of  Henry  K.  Brown,  the 
sculptor,  who,  perceiving  his  talent,  care- 
fully instructed  him  in  the  manipulation 
of  clay.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Brown 
till  1863,  when  he  s<»ttled  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  founded  the  first  schiH^l  in  that 
city  for  instruction  in  modelling  and  draw- 
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inff  from  thr  Atiiiqnr  Aod  from  \\U*  His 
w««fk  WH»*  hamlktTiiipfHi  hjr  iinprrWt  py^ 
tight,  which  (^raduiilly  ^rew  wrir«M*  until 
in  IHHiJ  hill  Wit  rv«T  bc^caino  Ptitirt'ly  ii««- 
ItMii,  ttnil  a  ctiUrsci  on  the  ri|;ht  otic 
diinmiHl  hi*  little  rciimtoing  ai^ht.  Aft**r 
t>v**fily  yearft  ^n*ui  in  Rochr*trr,  hv  w^nt 
to  Tttrrytawn»  when'  Uv  niiul**  his  tti«>«t 
iniportant  8tAtu#>«.  He  there  ^iivc  his 
ervirt's  frtM*  to  Ih**  Cjr»md  Army  v»»U*rHri». 
nd  in  two  years  execut<Hl  for  them  a 
Itatii',  whieh  wa«  cast  in  hronjte,  repre- 
aenting  a  vidctte  in  the  volunteer  service 
of  the  Union  army.  It  has  lieen  Buid  that 
ihiu  is  the  inoMl  spirited  and  graeefiil  mil- 
itary figure  in  the  United  Statefi,  He  next 
iitmli*lled  hiA  heroic  MtAlne  of  VViiHhinj4ton 
[rving,  the  erownttig  effort  of  hi^  life,  lie 
died  in  Tarrytown,  N.  V.,  Aug,  UK  18I»7. 

Kunfordaville,  HxTTLr  at*  The  Con- 
federuti-8  under  General  liragg  eronsed  the 
Cumberland  at  Lebanon^  and  entered  Ken- 
tuelty  on  Sept,  6.  18G2,  His  advance, 
8,000  utrong,  pushed  on  towarda  Louis- 
ville; and  on  the  Kith  two  of  Buckner*8 
hrigadcft  encountered  about  2,000  Na* 
tionals,  under  CoL  T,  J.  Wilder,  at  Mun- 
foidsville,  where  the  railway  erosned  the 
(Jrtren  River,  There  the  Nationals  had 
haAtily  constructed  Rome  earthworks.  A 
demand  for  a  surrender  being  refused,  the 
Confederates  drove  in  the  National  pickeb* 
early  the  next  morning.  Then  a  battle  be- 
an *  which  lasted  about  five  hours,  when 
reinforcement  reached  Wilder,  and  the 
'  assailants  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 
Assured  of  final  suceesM,  the  Confederates 
remained  quiet  until  the  10th,  when  a 
heavy  force  under  General  Polk,  not  less 
Ihiin  2ri,f>(J0  strong,  appeared.  Wilder  had 
Imtm  reinforced,  and,  with  4.000  efFeetive 
men,  ^lu.^tained  a  battle  nearly  a  whole 
day,  hoping  Buell  (then  at  Howling 
(Jrern)  would  send  him  promised  relief. 
It  did  not  couu';  and  when,  at  atinset,  an- 
other demiitid  for  ^lurreudcr  was  made, 
and  Wilder  c*njntctl  forty  •  five  cannon 
trained  tipon  hln  works,  he  gave  up.  and  at 
(J  A.M,  the  next  day  bis  troops  nmrchcd  nut 
with  the  honor*  of  war.  Wilder  reported 
hiH  entire  Iomm  at  thirtyneven  kilbd  iiitt! 
wounded.  The  C*onfcderaies  admitted  a 
loss  of  714  killed  and  wounded. 

Hun«on«  Aknkak,  physician;  l»orn  in 
JTew  Haven,  Comu  June  24,  1734:  wus  an 
ftririiy   dtaplff  \   ond    began    the 


practice  of  mdMliclnc*  at  fledfani  N,  Y^l 
ID  I75ti.  In  I7ti«l  he  removed  l*»  X<*l 
liaven,  where  he  practise  his  pra(<fMlMl 
more  than  fifty  ycar^  H«  wai  a  Icgii*j 
Ulnr.  9)tid  a  profca^or  in  the  Mi>diail| 
Sehool  of  Yale  College  from  itB  organ- 
iziiilon.     He  died   In  New   UaveOt  Cowl,] 


j<9»Aa  mvitto9,  la. 

June  10.  182»).  Hii*  fion  Aemla^,  wflo  i 
graduated  at  Yale  College  m  1780,  inij 
assistant  surgeon  under  Dr.  Ttiacher  in  | 
the  Continental  army  from  1780  to  17^ 
afterwards  hecame  a  merchant  in  Nfir| 
Haven,  and  died  there,  Aug,  22,  lS52*i 
aged  eighty-nine  years* 

Murat»    Napolbow    AcintXK^    autliwr; 
born  in  Paris,  Fra^noe,  Jan.  21,  1801;  ana* I 
to   the  United   States   in    1821;    travelU] 
here  extensively:   then  settled  near  Tall»-| 
liassee,  Fla.,  and  was  naturalized  in  IH2&  j 
He    married    a    grandniece    of    LaftyHt^'.  ] 
He  was  the  author  of  Letiers  of  a  Cifc^ 
of  the  Ihfitrd  t^tatcs  to  His  Frtrnds  la  i?«- 
rope,*  Mo  rat  and  i^otifi^^t   E^Mttffft  on  f*'j 
Vnited  Statra  of  America:  and  fj^pfudtio^] 
of    the   PrinHjdrfJt   of    Rejiuhliriin    Oorfn^l 
nti^it  na  it  hai  hren  rrrfectM  in  Amffv*] 
(wliiih  passed  through  more  than  fifty  «fi 
tionsK    He  died  in  Waaceisaa^  Fla»,  April  j 
15,  1847- 

Murcheson  Letter.     In  October.  1^  1 
Tjonl  SackviMe-West,  the  British  mini*U^ 
at    Washin^rtnn,    received   a    iHter  •i|ti»^  | 
ChHrlrs  Murcheson,  who  represented  lri«N 
self  af  a  naturalised  citizen  of  the  Uait^ 
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States,  of  English  birth.  The  writer  re- 
quested advice  for  whom  to  vote  at  the  ap- 
proaching Presidential  election.  The  advice 
was  given,  and  the  minister's  letter  was 
published.  Lord  Sackville- West's  recall  was 
requested,  and  his  passports  were  sent  him. 
Murfreesboro,  or  Stone  Biver,  Bat- 
tle OF.  As  the  year  1862  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  General  Grant  concentrated  the 
bulk  of  his  army  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
where  he  was  confronted  by  Van  Dorn; 
and  at  about  the  same  time  General  Rose- 
crans,  with  a  greater  part  of  the  Army 


for  battle.  Rosecrans  had  Crittenden  on 
the  left,  resting  on  Stone  River,  Thomas 
in  the  centre,  and  McCook  on  the  right. 
The  troops  breakfasted  at  dawn,  and  be- 
fore sunrise  Van  Cleve — who  was  to  be 
supported  by  Wood — crossed  the  river  to 
make  an  attack;  but  Bragg  had  massed 
troops,  under  Hardee,  on  his  left  in  the 
dim  morning  twilight,  and  four  brigades 
under  Cleburne  charged  furiously  upon 
McCook's  extreme  right  before  Van  Cleve 
had  moved.  The  divisions  of  Cheatham 
and  McCown  struck  near  the  centre,  and 


BATTLK  OF  MURFRKKSBORO. 


of   the  Cumberland,  moved  southward  to  at  both  points  National  skirmishers  were 

attack  Bragg  below  Nashville.    Rosecrans  driven  back  upon  their  lines, 
was  assisted  by  Generals  Thomas,  McCook,       Towards   these   lines   the   Confederates 

Crittenden,   Rousseau,   Palmer,   Sheridan,  pressed  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest 

J.    C.    Davis,   Wood,   Van   Cleve,    Hazen,  of  missiles — losing  heavily,  but  never  fal- 

Negley*  Matthews,  and  others ;  and  Bragg  tering — ^and  fell  with  crushing  force  on  the 

had  Generals  Polk,  Breckinridge,  Hardee,  brigades   of   Willich   and   Kirk,   pressing 

Kirby    Smith,    Cheatham,    Withers,    Cle-  them  back  in  confusion  and  capturing  two 

bume,  and  Wharton.    On  Dec.  30  the  two  batteries.    With  equal  vigor  the  Confed- 

armies  lay  within   cannon  -  shot  of  each  erates  fell  upon  McCook's  left,  composed 

other  on  opposite   sides  of   Stone   River,  of  the  divisions  of  Sheridan  and  Davis, 

near  Murfreesboro,  along  a  line  about  3  striking  them  in  the  flank.    After  a  very 

miles  in  length.    Bragg*s  superior  cavalry  severe  struggle  these  divisions  gave  way 

force  gave  him  great  advantage.     On  the  and  fell  back  in  good  order  to  the  Nash- 

night  of  the  30th  both  armies  prepared  ville  pike,  losing  a  battery.   Every  brigade 
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roiniiiaiiil«T  in  Slifridivn'si  division  had  l)ecn 
killi'il  or  wninnlfd.  It  was  now  cloven 
o'cliK-k.  The  National  rijjht  winp,  conipris- 
inj;  fully  <m(>-third  (if  Kos(H.Tan8*ii  army, 
was  hroken  up.  and  Jtra<;^*8  cavalry 
wcif  in  his  rrar.  d»'stn»yinj?  his  trains  and 
|»irkiii^  up  his  Ktraf;^U>rH.  Kosecrans, 
whvu  hi'  hfjinl  of  the  s<'vere  pressure  on 
the  riifht,  hm\  ^iv«'n  orders  to  Thomas  to 
^ive  ai<I  t<»  Sheridan.  Kousseau  went  with 
twii  hri^rades  and  a  Imttery  to  Sheridan's 
ri^iit  and  rear,  hut  it  was  too  late.  Crit- 
ti'inlen  was*  (»rdered  to  suspend  Van  Clevc's 
operations  against  IJreekinrid«r<'.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  the  Nationals  had  lost  the  day. 
Thomas,  with  the  e<'i»tre,  while  Confederate 
hatteiie-*  wire  playin*;  fearfully  upon  him, 
fou;:ht  the  vietors  over  Sheridan  and  Da- 
vis. Ne;;h'y's  division  Was  in  the  thickest 
of  tlie  i)atlh'.  His  ammunition  l)e^an  to 
fail,  his  artilh-ry  horses  heeanie  disabled, 
and  a  heavy  (.'on federate  column  crowded 
in  hi'tween  iiini  and  the  ri^'ht  win^'.  These 
ciieunistaiices  cjuised  Thomas  to  recoil, 
wliiii  iJousseau  led  his  reserves  to  the  front 
and  -ent  a  l»allali«in  of  regulars  under  Ma- 
jor Kin;;  in  as>isl  Nejrley.  These  made  a 
Bueet'ssful  eharp'.  and  elieeked  the  Confed- 
eiatis.  hut  willi  heavy  h»?«s. 

The  hrnnt  of  the  hat  tie  had  now  fallen 
\)\utn  Thomas,  who,  compelled  to  change 
his  ])r)siiion,  took  a  more  advantageous 
one.  wlu'ie  he  stood  firmly  against  over- 
whelming odds.  This  firmness  enahled 
I\oseeraii.«^  to  readjust  the  line  of  battle 
to  the  stati-  of  all'airs.  lint  the  dreadful 
struggle  was  not  over.  Palmer  had  re- 
pulsed an  a-jsault  in  his  rear,  hut  was  at- 
tacked with  great  fury  on  his  front  and 
right  Hank,  which  was  exposed  by  Negley's 
retirement  while  the  new  line  was  luring 
formed.  Craft's  brigade  was  forced  back, 
when  the  Confederates  fell  uprm  another, 
under  acting  I?rigadier-(ieiieral  JIazen,  of 
the  list  Ohio  Volunteers,  who  was  posted 
in  a  cotton-field.  This  little  brigade,  only 
l,'M)0  stnmg, stood  firmly  in  the  way  of  the 
CVmfederates.  who  made  des])erate  but  nn- 
huccessful  attempts  to  demolish  it.  They 
stayed  the  tide  of  victory  for  the  Confed- 
erates, which  had  been  flowing  steadily 
forward  for  hours,  (iallantly  men  fought 
on  both  sides,  and  did  not  cease  until  night 
chisid  upon  the  scene.  Rosecrans  had  lost 
heavily  in  men  and  guns,  yet  he  was  not 
disheartened.    At  a  council  of  olTicers  it 
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was  resolved  to  continue  the  stnipgle. 
liragg  felt  confident  of  final  victory,  aod 
sent  a  jubilant  despatch  to  Richmond, 
lie  expected  Rosecrans  would  attempt  to 
fly  towards  Nashville  during  the  night, 
and  was  astonished  to  find  the  National 
army  before  him,  in  battle  order,  in  the 
morning.  But  he  attempted  very  little 
that  day. 

On  Friday  (Jan.  2,  1863)  Rosecrans 
found  he  had  his  army  well  in  hand,  and 
in  an  advantageous  position.  Bragg  had 
stealthily  planted  four  heavy  batteries  dur- 
ing the  night  that  would  sweep  the  Nation- 
al lines,  and  these  he  opened  suddenly  in 
the  morning;  but  they  were  soon  silenced 
by  the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan,  and 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  battle  un- 
til the  afternoon.  Adhering  to  his  orig- 
inal plan  of  turning  Bragg*s  right  and 
taking  possession  of  Murfreesl^ro,  Rose- 
crans strengthened  Van  Cleve's  division  by 
one  of  Palmer's  brigades.  Suddenly  a 
hea>'y  force  of  Confederates  emerged  from 
a  wood  and  fell  upon  Van  Cleve.  It  wa§ 
Breckinridge's  entire  corps,  with  ten  Im- 
pounder cannon  and  2,000  cavalry.  At 
the  same  time  Van  Cleve  received  a  galling 
enfilading  fire  from  Polk's  artillery,  near. 
The  Nationals  gave  way,  and  were  speedily 
driven  in  confusion  across  the  river,  pur- 
sued to  the  stream  by  the  entire  right  wmg 
of  Hragg's  army  in  three  hea\'y  battle- 
lines.  Now  Crittenden's  artillery,  massed 
along  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  enfiladed  the  elated  pursuers 
with  fifty-eight  heavy  guns,  while  the  left 
of  the  Nationals  prepared  for  action.  These 
guns  cut  fearful  lanes  through  the  Con- 
federate ranks.  At  the  same  time  the 
troops  of  Davis  and  Negloy  pushed  for- 
ward to  retrieve  the  disaster.  A  fien^ 
stinggle  ensued.  Both  sides  had  masked 
their  artillery,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed 
as  if  mutual  annihilation  would  be  there- 
suit.  Finally  Generals  Stanley  and  Miller 
charged  simultaneously  and  drove  the  Con- 
federates rapidly  before  them.  This  charge 
decided  the  question  of  victory.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  Confe<lerate8  had  lost  2.000 
men.  At  sunset  their  entire  line  had  fall' 
en  back,  leaving  400  men  captives.  Dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  and  the  Nationals  did 
not  ])Ui'sue. 

It  rained  heavily  the  next  day.  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  anotlier  attack: 
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t>ut  at  midnight  (Jan.  4)  Bragg  and  his  a  fierce  engagement  during  a  terrible  storm 
i^rmy  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Chatta-  on  a  dark  night.  In  this  battle  Murray 
aooga.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Richmond,  behaved  gallantly,  and  was  severely  wound- 
Jan.  1,  "  God  has  granted  us  a  happy  New  ed.  After  his  recovery  he  was^  made  first 
5feat."  The  Nationals  in  the  fight  num-  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Alliance.  On 
bered  43,400;  the  Confederates,  62,720.  the  organization  of  the  national  navy  in 
rhe  Nationals  lost  12,000  men,  of  whom  1798  he  was  commissioned  a  captain,  and 
1,53S  were  killed.  Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  one  time  was  in  command  of  the  frigate 
at  10,000.  It  was  estimated  by  Kosecrans  Constellation,  At  his  death,  near  Philar 
to  be  much  greater  than  his  own.  On  the  delphia,  Oct.  6,  1821,  he  was  in  command 
spot  where  Hazen's  thin  brigade  so  gal-  of  the  navy-yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  was 
Lantly  held  the  Confederates  at  bay,  a  last-  the  senior  oflScer  in  the  navy. 
ing  memorial  of  the  event  has  been  erected  Murray,  Alexander,  naval  officer ;  bom 
in  the  form  of  a  substantial  stone  monu-  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1818;  son  of 
ment  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  surrounded  by  the  preceding;  entered  the  navy  as  a 
a  heavy  wall  of  limestone.  midshipman  in  1835,  and  was  made  com* 

Murphy,  Henry  Cruse,  lawyer;   born  mander  in  1862.    He  served  on  the  Mexi-- 

in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1810;  gradu-  can   coast   during   the   war   against   that 

ated   at   Columbia   College   in    1830;    ad-  country,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1833;  elected  to  Con-  the  coast  survey.     He  wais  in  the  battle 

grress  in  1843  and  1846;  was  United  States  at  Roanoke  Island  and  also  of  Newbern, 

minister  to  Holland  in  1857-61.    Through-  in  February,  1862.     His  chief  theatre  of 

out  his  life  he  wafi  interested  in  the  study  operations  in  the  Civil  War  was  on  the 

of  history,  especially  that  pertaining  to  coast   of   North   Carolina.     He   was   pro- 

the  period  of  Dutch  ascendency  in  New  moted   captain    in    1866,   and   commodore 

York.     He  translated  and  added  notes  to  in  1871.     He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

Voyage  from  Holland  to  America;  Broad  Nov.  10,  1884. 

AdiTice  to  the  New  Netherlands;  The  First       Murray,  James,  governor  of  Canada; 

Minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  bom  in  Scotland,  about  1712;  fourth  son 

the  United  States;  Henry  Hudson  in  Hoi-  of  Lord  Elibank;  entered  the  British  army 

land;   An  Inquiry   into    the   Origin   and  in  1751,  and  served  with  Wolfe  in  Europe 

Objects  of  the  Voyage  which  led  to  the  and   America,   being   brigadier-general   in 

Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River;  Anthol-  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  in  1758. 

ogy  of  the  New  Netherlands,  or  Transla-  Junior  brigadier-general  at  the  capture  of 

turns  from  the  Early  Dutch  Poets  of  New  Quebec  (of  which  city  he  was  made  mill- 

York,  ipith  Memoirs  of  their  Lives,    He  tary  governor),  he  held  it  against  great 

was  the  author  of  The  Voyage  of  Verra-  odds  when  assailed  by  De  Levi.     He  was 

Tsano;  and  a  Memoir  of  Hermann  Ernst  made  major-general  in  1762,  and  the  next 

Ludetoig,    He   died   in   Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  year  was  again  governor  of  Quebec.     He 

I>ec.  1,  1882.  was  governor  of  Minorca  in  1778;  made  a 

Murray,  Aijbxander,  naval  officer ;  born  gallant   but   unsuccessful   defence   of   the 

in  Chestertown,  Md.,  in  1755;  commanded  fortress    there    in     1781;     and    died    in 

i  vessel  engaged  in  the  European  trade  at  Sussex,  England,  June  8,  1794, 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at  twenty-one  was       Murray,    James    Ormsbee,    educator; 

appointed   lieutenant   in   the   Continental  born   in   Camden,   S.   C,   Nov.   27,   1827; 

navy;  but  before  entering  upon  his  duties  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1850, 

tie  served  under  Colonel  Smallwood  on  land  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 

Juty.    He  did  good  public   service  as  a  1854.     Soon  afterwards  he  became  pastor 

privateer  during  the  Revolution,  and  also  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Peabody, 

in  the  regular  naval  service.     During  the  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till  1861.     He 

v^ar  he  was  in  thirteen  battles  in  the  army  was    then    called    to    the    pastorate    of 

and  navy.    After  being  captured  and  ex-  the    Prospect    Street    Church    in    Cam« 

changed,  he  volunteered  his  services  as  a  bridgeport,  which  he  left  in   1865  to  be- 

lieutenant  on  board  the  Trumbull,  which,  come  associate  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 

on  leaving  the  Delaware,  was  attacked  and  Spring,  in  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 

taken  by  two  British  vessels  of  war,  after  in  New  York.     In  1873  he  succeeded  to 
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thU  pMtorate;  in  1874  aeeepftod  Um  Pro-  ik^  €Mmp'Fk9;  ^Drngli^lU 

feasonhip  of  BellM-Lettra,  and  Eni^iah  oom;    Eim   J.    NarUm,    rmppmr. 

Language  and  Literature  in  the  Prince-  ChrUtmM;  Jokm  VorUmU  Thmk^$&mg: 

ton  Uniyeraity;  and  in  1886  became  tlie  Loibe  OkampMm;  MmwiOom  amd  Un§m^: 

first  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton.  Myiery  of  the  Wooia;  Btw^  tfte  Kt§ 

His  worke  include  Life  of  Franeie  Woy-  TMt  Me;  ete.   He  died  in  OuUford,  Oon, 

land;  €feorge  Ide  Ohaoe:  A  Memorial;  l^  ICardi  8,  1904. 

irodwotUm,   vnih  Bibliography,   to   Oouh       Mjurm^f  Wuxjam  Vah8»  diplooMliift} 

pcr^e  Poetical  Worke;  William  Qammeil:  bom  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  in  1782;  Teeeived 

A   Biographiedl  Sketch,  with  B^ectione  a  da— ical  education;  and  after  the  peacB 

from  hie  Writinge;  Leciuree  on  BngUeh  in    1788    studied    law    in    the    Tenq^ 

Literature;  and  The  Sacrifioe  of  Praiee,  London;   returned  about  1786,  practiaei 

a  oompilation  of  church  hymna.    He  died  law»  served  in  hia  State  lqg;ialature»  and 

in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  27,  1898.  waa  in  Ckmgreaa  from  1791  to  1797.    Ha 

Xnrray,  Johh'O'Kahb,  hiatorian;  bom  waa    an   eloquent   apeaker    and    a   keoi 

in  Olenariffe,  Ireland,  Dec  12,  1847;  came  diplomatiat;  waa  appointed  bgr  Wsahl^y 

to  the  United  Statea  in  1856;  graduated  ton  minister  to  the  Bataviaa  BepobUc^ 

at  St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.;  and  l^  Adama  aole  envoy  exiraoidinaiy 

and  became  a  physician  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  to  the  French  Republic     Ellsworth  aapl 

He  was  the  author  of  Popular  History  of  Davie  afterwards  joined  him.     He  «as 

the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  instramental  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

The    Catholic    Heroes    and    Heroines    of  convoition  signed  in  Paris  in  Septanbff, 

America;  The  Catholic  Pioneers  of  Amer*  1800,  between  America  and  Franee,  aai 

tea,  etc.    He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  30,  then    returned    to   his    missioa    at   Ihi 

1885.  Hague.    He  died  in  Cambridge,  Dee.  11» 

Murray,  Lindlet,  grammarian;  bom  1803. 
in  Swatara,  Pa.,  April  22,  1745;  was  a  XoagraTey  Mabt,  Indian  interpretar; 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  was  »  half-breed  Crrak,  and  wife  of  Johi 
father  was  a  successful  merchant  In  New  MuiBgrave,  a  South  Carolina  trader.  Sha 
York,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  1753.  lived  in  a  hut  at  Yamacraw,  poor  and  nf^ 
Lindley  became  a  lawyer.  During  the  ged.  Finding  she  could  speak  Englishi 
Bevolut.ion  he  acquired  such  a  handsome  Qglethorpe  employed  her  as  interpreter, 
property  by  mercantile  pursuits  that  he  with  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  Her  bus- 
was  able  to  retire  from  business,  and  in  band  died,  and  she  married  a  man  named 
1784  went  to  England  for  his  health,  Mathews.  He,  too,  died,  and  about  174« 
where  he  purchased  a  small  estate  near  ghe  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bosoio- 
York.  In  1787  he  published  a  tract  en-  worth,  chaplain  of  Oglethorpe's  regiment, 
titled  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  a  designing  knave,  who  gave  the  colcmy 
which  passed  through  many  editions.  He  much  trouble.  He  had  become  heavily 
is  chieHy  known  as  author  of  an  English  indebted  to  Carolinians  for  cattle,  and, 
grammar  (1795),  an  English  reader,  and  to  acquire  fortune  and  power,  he  pe^ 
an  English  spelling-book.  He  died  near  suaded  Mary  to  assert  that  she  had  de- 
York,  England,  Feb.  16,  1826.  scended  in  a  maternal  line  from  an  Ind- 

Murray,    William   Henbit   Harrison,  ian  king,  and  to  claim  a  right  to  the  whole 

clergyman;     born     in     Guilford,     Conn.,  Creek    territory.      She    accordingly   pfo- 

April  20,   1840;   was  graduated  at  Yale  claimed   herself   empress   of   the   Credo, 

College  in  18G2;  became  a  preacher  and  disavowed  all  allegiance  to  the  EngUsh, 

held     charges     in     the     Congregational  summoned  a  general  convocation  of  tlie 

Church   in  Meriden,   Conn.,   and   Boston,  Creek  chiefs,  and  recounted  the 


Mass.;  resigned  from  the  latter  pastorate    she    had    suffered    at   the   hands   of  the 


in  1874;  and  afterwards  preached  to  in- 
dependent congregations;  lectured  and  en- 


English.    Inflamed  by  her  Jiarangue,  di^ 
tated  by  Bosomworth,  the  Indians  pledged 


gaged  iu  farming.    Tie  was  the  author  of    themselves    to    defend    her    royal    person 
Camp  Life  in  the  Adirondacks;  Adiron-    and    lands.     The   English    were   ordered 


dock  Tales;  Adirondack  Adventures;  Ad- 
ventures in   the   Wilderness;   Cones   for 


to  leave;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  warriors,  Mary  marched  towardi  Btr 
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Tannah.     The  white  inhabitants,  led  by   First  practicml  instruction-book  on  sing- 
President  Stephens,  armed  and  prepared       ^^*   compiled   by    Kev.   John   Tufts, 

to  meet  them.    The  Indians  were  not  per-  nJSi"'"^  ^"tJ^"^  H^^l!''***  / ";.'':  ^'^^^ 

_:4.4.^    *          A        Av      *               -^u  Organ  presented  to  the  Queen's  chapel, 

nutted    to    enter    the    town    with    arms.  Boston,  by  Thomas  Brattle.  Esq. Aug.,  1713 

Then  Bosomworth,  in  full  canonicals,  with  Singing  societies  established  in  different 

hU  •*  queen  "  by  his  side,  marched  in,  fol-    „  !««•'»  of  New  England 1720 

lowed  l^  .achems  «d  chiefs,  greatly  ter-  *T"r?2?Tri.:br.%'St  TrSdu^cS 

ritying   the    people   by    their    formidable       in  New  York Dec.  3.  1760 

appearance.     The   prudent   Stephens,   or-  William  Bluings,  of  Boston,  publishes  a 

dering  Bosomworth  to  withdraw,  told  the  *^"!?!!?"J?'  his  musical  compositions 

•«iJ«kl^    Tnri;.n.   «K^   i#.^  «^«-    «rV.o*  entitled    The    New    England    Paalm- 

assembled  Indians  who  Mary  was,  what  ginger,    or    American    Chorister,    In 

kind  of  a  character  her  husband  was,  and       4  and  5  parts 1770 

how  they  had  been  deceived.     They  saw  Stoughton   (Mate.)   Musical  Society  or- 

the   matter  clearly,   smoked   the   pipe  of  nifL"J*H«M.„  '    V^k   'i'   T  *  •^'^^"  ^*  "®® 

...    ^,      ^     1.  .           1       ^          ,   A  Oliver    Holden.    of    Charlestown.    com- 

peace  with  the  English,  and  returned  to  poser   of    Coronation,   publishes    The 

their  homes.     After  giving  more  trouble,  American  Harmony,  In  3  and  4  parts  1702 

Mary    and    her    husband    were    put    into  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  nfe  George,  makes  her 

close  confinement;  but  finally,  confessing  f^^^  !^  .^'^''^^^.l". .  .'"^'^"''o'!  1793 

their    errors    and    craving    pardon,    they  Euterpean   Musical   Society,   New  York 

were  allowed  to  depart  from  Savannah.  City 1800 

Mosgrave,   Sir  Thomas,  military  ofli.  Mawachusetts  Musical  Society,  Boston,  1807 

^^.    iJr«.    5«    17QQ.    ««o    ^r.#o;«    L    fv>^  Barber  0/ fifer«/e  sung  by  French  artists 

cer;    bom   m    1738;    was   captain   m   the       in  New  Orleans July  12,  1810 

British  army  in   1759;   came  to  America  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  organized  in 

with  General  Howe  in  1776;  and  in  the  Boston,  April  20.  1815;  Incorporated. 

battle  of  Germantown  (a.  v.)  saved  the  ^,  .  ^.  ^  ,,  .  ^„  „^  Vf**  .?'  ^^^® 
J  -  V  Tr«  u  A  •  !_•  tt  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,  libretto  by 
day  for  his  King  by  throwing  himself,  john  Howard  Payne,  containing  the 
with  five  companies,  into  Chew's  strong  song  Home,  Sureet  Home,  Arst  pro- 
stone  house,  and  holding  the  American  ^,  <*"<^«?  *^  ^ew  York .....  Nov.  12,  1823 
«.».^w^  -♦  iJ«  ««*;i  ♦!.«  •-.^^i-^  n*u:«i.  ^^^.  ^^^^  Sacred  Music  Society,  or- 
forces  at  bay  until   the  repulsed  British  g^^j^^^    jg^a,    gi^^s    its    ilrst    con- 

columns  could  rally.     He  became  major-       cert March  15,  1824 

general  in  1790,  and  general  in  1802.    He   New  York  Choral  Society  gives  Its  first 

AidkA  TUu»    ^1     1«19                                                      concert  at  St.  George's  Church,  Reek- 
died  l^ec^  18IZ.  ^^^  g^^^ ^p^jj  2^   jg^,^ 

Mosgrove'S  Mm,  Affair  at.  The  pa-  Manuel  (Jarda,  with  his  wife,  his  son 
triots  of  South  Carolina  were  not  conquer-  Manuel,  daughter  Marietta  (Mail- 
ed, only  made  to  pause,  by  the  cruelty  of        *>»*an),   appears   In    Italian    opera    In 

CornwllU.     Among  thoHo  who  took  pro-    Ma^r.,'?;l^;;ilf.;.„„- -.n' AmiW.ror.^l:  "=" 
tection  as  a  necessary  expedient  was  Col.        nate   In    New   Hampshire,   where   the 
James  Williams,  who  commanded  the  post       Central  Munlcal  8<M'lety  holds  Its  first 

at  Ninety-six.    He  lost  no  time  in  gather-  ^Z^^'^^^^^V?"  .?^  ^'*'".**''''.^. \; *  \:  "  '^*T"  ^^'^ 

-        xu          A  •  x     •      xu  i.          •               1  Thomas    Hastings,    Invited    by    various 

ing  the  patriots  m  that  region,   and   on  churches,  coming  to  New  York,  organ- 

Aug.    18,   1780,   fell   Ufmn  a  body  of   500  izes    church    choirs,    and     regulates 

British  troops— regulars  and  loyalist  mili-  psalmody  on  a  more  religious  basis. .   1832 

ti.-who  h.d  «.t.blUhed  a  pojt  at  Mu«-  '^C°n.t;,»t;T  rh/^.Sar  .^^ 

grove's  Mill,  on  the  Ennoree  River.     He  tem,  with  Ixiwell  Blason  at  the  head, 

routed   them,   killed   sixty,   and   wounded       opens   1833 

a  greater  number,  with  a  loss  to  himself  ^^T^^^     Musical     Association     estab- 

^i^l^r,^^  «-.«  "»^^ Aug.  30,  1837 

or  eleven  m^n-                        .       ^     ^  ,     ^  Balfe's  Bohemian  Oirl  produced  for  the 

mane  and  musiclana  in  tna   united  first  time  in  America  by  the  Seguln 

Statat.     Very  little  attention  was  given  Opera  company  at  the  Park  Theatre. 

to  music  during  the  first  hundred  years  r^J'll-t.^i^i;^—^-^-,^  "" 

of    colonial    life    beyond    the    singing    of  perance  and   anti-slavery   singers,   in 

psalms,    but    since    the    establishment    of       the  United  States  and  Kngland 1840-58 

musical  societies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Concert     tour     of     Kdward     Remenyl, 

.     .       Ai-         A.          XV      i^  J          J         ^'  violin  virtuoso.  In  the  United  Htates.    1848 

nineteenth  century,  the  study  and  practice  oermania  orchestra  give  their  first  con- 

of  music  have  become  increasing  factors  cert  In  America  at  Astor  Place  nrw.ra. 

in  life  throughout  the  United  States.  house.  New  York HAS 
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in  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  chief 
signal -oflicer,  with  the  rank  of  major.  In 
June,  1801,  he  was  made  chief  signal- 
ofllcer  on  General  Butler's  staff,  and  after- 
wards on  that  of  General  McClellan,  and 
was  very  active  during  the  whole  penin- 
sular campaign.  Colonel  Myer  took  charge 
of  the  signal  bureau  in  Washington,  March 
3,  18G3,  and  for  service  at  various  points, 
and  especially  in  giving  timely  signals 
that  huvchI  the  fort  and  garrison  at  Al- 
latoona,   Ga.,   he   was   brevetted   through 


all  the  grades  from  lieutenant-colonel  to 
brigadier-general.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  and  aignal-oflBcer  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  introduced  t 
course  of  signal  studies  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  weather-signal  system,  and  its  chief 
till  his  death,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 
1880.  In  1873  he  was  a  del^ate  to  the 
International  Meteorological  Congress  it 
Vienna.  He  published  a  Manual  ftf  8%$- 
naU  far  the  United  States  Arm^, 


I 


N. 


Nagle,  Jaiocs,  military  officer;  bom  in       Nantes,    Edict    of.     See    Edict    of 
Reading,  Pa.,  April  5,  1822;  distinguished   Nantes. 

himself   in    the   Mexican   War   with    the       Nantucket   and  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Washington     Artillery;     was     appointed   islands  off  the  south  coa«t  of  Massachu- 

colonel  of  the  Gth  Pennsylvania  Regiment   setts,  and  belonging  to  that  State,  the  for- 

in   1861;   was  promoted  brigadier-general   mer  containing  60,  the  latter  120  square 

of  volunteers,  Sept.  10,  1862,  and  greatly   miles;    first   noted   by   Captain   Gosnold, 

distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  An-    1602,  and  first  settled  by  some  people  un- 

tietam.    Owing  to  ill-health  he  was  forced   der    Thomas    Mayhew    from    Watertown, 

to  resign.  May  9,  1863;  but  when  the  Con-   Mass.,  1643.    Both  islands  in  e&rlier  days 

federates  invaded  Pennsylvania  in  June  of   were  famous  for  their  skilled  seamen  and 

that  year  he  organized  the  39th  Pennsyl-   large  business  in  whale-fishery. 

yania  Regiment  and  served  as  its  colonel.       Napier,    Sib    Chables,    naval    officer; 

In    the  following  year   he   recruited   the   born  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  March  6, 

149th   Pennsylvania  Regiment  for  a  ser-   1786;  joined  the  British  navy  in  1799;  pro« 

vice  of  100  days;  and  was  commissioned   moted    lieutenant  and   assigned   to  duty 

its  colonel.     He  died  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,   against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  in 

Aug.  22,  1866.  1805.    He  was  ordered  to  the  North  Amer- 

Naglee,   Henbt  Mobbis,  military  offi-    ican  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  in   1813; 

cer;   born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.   15,    served  on  the  Potomac  River  in  August, 

1815;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835;    1814;   and  commanded  the  long-boats  in 

served   in  the  war   against  Mexico,   and    the  actions  before  Baltimore.    He  died  in 

afterwards    engaged    in    commercial    pur-    London,  Nov.  8,  1860. 

suits  in  San  Francisco.    He  was  an  active       Naples,  Amebican  Claims  on.    Claims 

officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  through   had  been  made  upon  the  Neapolitan  gov- 

the  campaign  of  1862,  and  rose  to  the  rank   ernment  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 

of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.    He  af-    for  indemnity  for  losses  occasioned  by  dep- 

terwards  commanded  a  division  in  the  De-   redations  upon  American  commerce  by  Mu- 

partment  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  the    rat.  King  of  Naples,  from  1809  to  1812. 

I>epartment  of  the  South  in  1863.    In  July    The  restored  Bourbons  bad  refused  to  com- 

and  August  of  that  year  he  commanded    ply,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  re- 

the  7th  Army  Corps.     He  was  mustered    sponsible  for  the  acts  of  one  who  was  a 

out  in  April,  1864,  and  afterwards  became    usurper  of  their  power,  and  from  whom 

a  banker  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  died   they  had  suffered  more  than  had  the  Amer- 

March  5,  1886.  icans.    Finally,  a  convention  was  negoti- 

Nanticoke    Indians,    an    Algonquian   ated  at  Naples,  in  October,  1832,  by  which 

tribe,  who  once  inhabited  the  peninsula    it  was  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  $1,720,- 

between    the    Chesapeake    and    Delaware   000  should  be  paid  to  the  United  States. 

bays.     They  were  early  made  vassals  to   These  claims  had  been  considered  hope- 

the  Five  Nations  and  their  allies  by  com-    less,  but  the  negotiation  was  undoubtedly 

pulsion.     In  1710  they  left  their  ancient   expedited  by  the  appearance  at  that  time 

domain,  and  occupied  lands  upon  the  Sus-   of  a  considerable  force  of  the  United  States 

quehanna  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  Rev-    navy  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

ointionary  War,  when  they  crossed  the  Al-       Napoleon  I.     In  1803,  during  the  ad- 

leghany  Mountains  and  joined  the  British   ministration  of  President  Jefferson,  Na- 

In  the  West.  poleon    sold    to    the    United    States    the 
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tfirritory  known  im  I^irisiAXA.  (^.  t. )  for  lo  employ  thirtf  <ir  forty  Ammesn 

llfi.000.000.  fiPle  in  tlu  rtoti  of  r. 

lu  liU  grc'cd  for  nioni^y  KiifKileon  rctuxiNl  dyc*woutls,  Uiik'««  hti 

tlie  rigtiii  of  hilt  ilfcrtt-i*  H>7uin9t  tlw^  c<im-  the  ports  iU  _Nr\v   \urk  and  Ctuj 

tncrcK  of  the  world  by  an  litt  of  perfidy,  duaively,  and  under  aii  ohJignti* 

WhUv   rrducinigr  thoimnnd^   to  niisrry   for  port,  in  return,  rertaio  spt'cial  n 

the  eake  of   Lin  favorite  eoiiUtii'tital   ^vh*  French     produce.       Orders    wi>re    f^Jit 


I 


W" 


he  bt'CJime  himself  a  wholesale  vio-  French  consuls  in  America   to  j 

lator  of  it.    He  ordiTcd  liccn»ea  to  W  sold,  tiflcatca  of  origin  to  all   Ameria 

ut  enormous  priceji,  for  introducing,  mh-  bound  to  French  ports,  pro*  ideti  ' 

Jcct  to  heavy  dnticB,  certain  foreign  nrti*  load(Ki  with  American   producU  I 

dim  ntherwine  prohibited.    Ceitiiin  favored  ceptin*,'  cotton   and   tobaci?«\    whi 

nianufnct»irer«  hrtd  thus  been  authorized,  only   be   imported   under   ftimift]  * 

notwith»tttu<li  llainliouiHct    decree.  See  Emiiaeoo;  OnBEHa  iw  C^tTHcn- 
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Napoleon  s  downfall  was  bailed  with  joy 
by  tlic  great  Federal  party  in  thc^  United 
8tatcs,  who  eonsidertMl  his  ruin  as  the 
moat  damaging  blow  that  tould  be  given 
to  Iheir  political  opponents  and  the  war 
party.  Pulpits,  presses,  public  meetings, 
and  sf>oial  gatherings  were  used  an  pro- 
claim^^rs  of  their  satisfaction,  notwith- 
fktauding  it  was  evident  that  the  release 
thereby  of  a  large  British  array  from  ser- 
vice on  the  Continent  would  enable  the 
cominon  enemy  to  send  an  overwhelming 
force  across  the  Atlantic  that  might  crush 
the  American  armies  and  jKJssibly  reduce 
the  States  to  British  provinces.  They 
hope<l  the  threatened  peril  would  induce 
the  administration  to  seek  peace  aa  speed* 
as  possible.  The  downfall  of  Napoleon 
release  British  troops  from  continen- 
service,  and  several  thousands  of  tbem 
were  sent  to  Canada  to  reinforce  the  little 
British  army  there.  Many  of  them  were 
Wellington's  veterans,  hardy  and  skilful. 
They  arrived  at  Quebec  late  in  July,  and 
in  August  were  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  MontreaL 

19'arra^aaset  Indians,  an  Algonqutan 
family  of  the  Nevk'  England  Indiana  wbich 
occupied  the  territory  now  comprised  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Industrious 
and  hardy,  they  were  numerous,  and  had 


I 


twelve  towns  within  n  distance  of  20 
miles.  Their  chief,  Cunonicus*  sent  a 
bundle  of  arrows  tied  with  a  anake-skin 
to  Governor  Bradford^  of  Plymouth*  in- 
dicating his  hostility.  Bradford  return- 
ed the  skin  ill  led  with  gunpowder,  Ca- 
nonicuB  was  alarmed,  and  remained  peace- 
able, especially  after  banished  Roger  Will- 
iams won  their  good-will  by  his  kindness. 
They  accompanied  Massachusetts  troops 
against  the  Pequods  in  1G37,  and  in  1644 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  British  King.  The 
Narragansets  having  violated  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  made  in  1644,  the  New  England 
Congreaa,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
union  or  confederation,  sent  messengers 
to  the  offending  Indians  requiring  their 
appearance  at  Boston.  At  first  they 
treated  the  messengers  kindly,  but  finally 
declared  that  they  would  not  have  peace 
until  they  received  the  head  of  Uncaa> 
Roger  Williams  warned  the  congress  that 
the  Narragansets  would  suddenly  break 
out  against  the  English,  whereupon  that 
body  drew  up  a  declaration  justifying 
them  in  making  war  on  the  recusant  Ind- 
ians. They  determined  to  raise  300  men 
at  once.  The  news  of  this  preparation 
alarmed  the  Indians,  and  they  sued  for 
peace.  They  were  required  to  pay  in  in- 
stalments 2,0CMJ  fathoms  of  wampum;  to 


^V-af'  iK.' 


-P'yr^^ 
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rc-ttorr  to  Vnam  all  the  captivofi  and  ca-  and  eigh^  horses,   accompanied  by  Ci- 

niH-s  tiM-y  hiiil  taken  from  liim;  to  submit  beza  de  Vaca  iq.  v.)  an  treasurer  of  the 

u)l  iiiattc'iH  of  cfrntroviTHy  between  Uncas  expedition,  who  was  to  be  deputj-goT«n- 

niitt  tlit'in  to  tho  if)n^reH8;  keep  perpetual  or.    They  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  on  April 

pnuM*  with  the  KnfrliHh;  and  give  hoHtages  13,  1528,  where  Karvaez  raised  the  susdr 

for  the  iKTformancc  of  the  treaty.    This  ard  of  Spain  and  took  possession  of  tk 

coiiiimct  WAH  Hi;;ne<l  Aug.  30,  1045.  country  in  the  name  of  its  King,  and  his 

Thf!     NnrrapiiirtetA    engaged     in    King  officers  took  the  oath  of  all^iance  to  him 

1'hiHp*8  War.  and  had  a  Htrong  fort  in  a  as  governor. 

Hwanip  in  South  Kingston,  K.  I.    Against  Instead  of  treating  the  native  inhaU- 

tliiH  fort  marc-liHl  aliout   1,000  New-Eng-  tants  kindly,  and  winning  their  friendship 

ht Thiers  in  the  middle  of  December,  1075.  and  an  easy  conquest,   Narvaez  followed 

Willi  thi'sc  tr(M)])s  wore  aliout  150  Mohegan  the  example  of  his  countr3rmen  in  Ststo 

liidiaiiM,  and  (Governor  Winslow,  of  Plym-  Domingo  and  Cuba.     He  marched  into  the 

oiitli,  was  the  conimander-in-chief.     They  interior   with    high    hopes,    directing  his 

marclxil  tlirou*;!!  dH'p  rmow,  and  at  4  P.M.  vessels  to  sail  along  the  coasts.     He  precf' 

oii  Dec.  I(i  tlicy  attaokM  the  fort.    There  ed  forward  in  daily  expectation  of  findiag 

wan   hut   one  t'litraiico,  wliich   had   to   be  some  city  sparkling  with  wealth.    All  be- 

rcaclKsI  in  the  f»(H>  fif  a  fire  from  a  block-  fore  him  were  creations  of   imaginttioB, 

hnijHi*.    The  MassaehuHetts  men,  who  firftt  all  behind  him  were   gloomy  disappoint- 

attacki-d,  w«*n'  n-pulscd,  and  several  of  the  ments.    Treachery  met  his  cruelty  it  e^- 

(•a])tains  were  killed.    There  was  a  desper-  ery  step.       Compelled   to   fight  foes  asi 

ate   hand-to-hand    fi^^ht,   and   the   Indians  failing  to  find  gold,  Xarvaez  turned  to*- 

wire  finally  driv<'n  out  into  the  open  eoun-  ards  the  sea — ^the  Gulf  of  Mexico—and  it 

try.     'i'lie  (UH)  wi;;waiiiM  were  set  on  fire,  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachicola,  failing  ti 

and  the  winter  store  of  corn  was  destroy-  find  his  ships,  he  caused  frail  boats  tote 

4(1.    Alxiiit  7(H)  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  built,   embarked   with    his    followers,  uA 

iricliidin;;  .<u>veral   chiefs,   and   of  a  large  coasted  towards  the  mouth  of  the  MisMf- 

iiunilM'r  wounded  fiUmi  .'{00  die<l.  Many  old  sippi.    One  by  one  his  followers  died  fn» 

men,  women,  and  children  perished,  some  starvation,     and     finally     a     •"norther* 

of  them  in  the  flames.     In  this  encounter  struck    and    dispersed    the    flotilla.    Xu^ 

Connect iciit  alone  lost  ei<^hty  men.     Cap-  vaez  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.    The 

tains  .Jolinson,   I)aven])ort,  and  (lardiner,  boat  that  carried  De  Vaca  stranded  od  u 

of  MassacliiHetts,  and  (Jallop,  Seely,  and  island,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  bf 

Marshall,  of  Connecticut,  were  slain.     The  the  natives.     De  Vaca  was  the  only  Sptt" 
Narra<;anM-ts    were    almost    exterminated 
in    that    war. 
Cliarlestown,   U. 

for  a  while,  but  tlie  trilje  is  now  extinct. 
See  KiNCi  PiiiKir's  Wak. 


iard  of  the  expedition   who   returned  to 
The    remnant    settled    at    Spain. 

1.,  and  were  prosperous  Nash,  Abneb,  legislator;  bora  >> 
i'rinee  Edward  county,  Va.,  Aug.  8,  111*? 
practised  law  in  Newbem,   N.  C,  which 


Karvaez,   PANFrix)  de,  explorer;    born  town  he  represented  in  the  first  ProvindJ 

in   Valladolid,   Spain,   alK)ut    1478;    went  Congress  when  it  convened  there,  Aug.  25. 

to  Santo  Domingo  in  1501,  and  thence  to  1774.     He  served  on  the  committee  whiA 

Cuba,  where  he  was  the  chief  lieutenant  drew  up  the  North  Carolina  constitutkmii 

of   Velasquez,   the  governor.     Cortez   car-  1776;  was  governor  of  the  State  in  17T>" 

rying  matters  with  a  hi^'h  hand  in  Mexi-  81 :    and   held  a  seat   in   the  Contioesisl 

CO,    Narvaoz    was    sent    hy    Velasquez    to  Congress  in   1782-86.     He   died  in  Phili- 

Cuba  to  supersede  liim.  hut  was  defeated,  delphia.  Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1786. 

loKt  an  eye,  and  was  held  a  prisoner  hy  Nash,   Francis,  military   officer;  ban 

Cortez.     On  liis  releaw*  Xarvaez  returned  in   Prince  Edward   county,   Va.,  Mty  1*^ 

to  Spain,  and  in  June,  1527,  sailed  from  1720;  brother  of  Abner  Nash,  goveraorJ* 

San  Lucar,  by  authority  of  the  King,  with  North  Carolina;  became  clerk  of  the  St- 

600   men   in   five  vessids,   commanded   to  perior  Court  of  Orangfe  county,  N.  C;  w' 

conquer    Florida   and    govern    it.    After  was    a    captain,    under    the    crown.  * 

long    detention    at    Santo    Domingo   and  service    under    Governor    Tryon   agsii^ 

Cuba,  he  sailed  for  Florida  with  400  men  the    Regulators.      He    was    a 
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of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North 
Carolina  in  1775,  and  was  appointed  by 
that  body  a  lieutenant-colonel.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1777,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Continental  army.  Joining 
Washington  before  the  battle  at  the 
Brandywine  (Sept.  11,  1777),  he  partici- 
pated in  that  action,  and  also  at  German- 
town  (Oct.  4),  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  Oct.  7. 

Nashville,  largest  city,  railroad  centre, 
and  capital  of  the  State  of  Tennessee ;  pop- 
ulation in  1890,  76,168;  in  1900,  80,865. 

The  city  was  the  scene  of  stirring 
military  operations  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
February,  1862,  General  Pillow  tele- 
graphed to  Nashville  while  the  siege  of 
Fort  Donelson  was  going  on :  "  Enemy  re- 
treating! Glorious  result!  Our  boys  fol- 
lowing and  peppering  their  rear!  A  com- 
plete victory!"  This  despatch  made  the 
people  of  Nashville  happy,  and  tliey  were 
comfortably  seated  in  their  churches  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  16,  when  the  news  reached 
tbem  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson 
to  the  Nationals.  There  was  panic 
everywhere.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  at  Bow- 
ling Green,  ordered  the  troops  there  to  fly 
to  Nashville,  for  General  Mitchel,  of 
Buell's  army,  was  pressing  on  them.  They 
did  so,  after  destroying  property  valued 
at  $500,000.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  same  time 
National  gunboats  were  ascending  the 
Cumberland  River  to  co-operate  with  the 
troops.  The  Confederates  of  Nashville 
were  fearfully  excited.  The  governor  of 
Tennessee  (Harris)  rode  through  the 
streets,  and  with  his  associates  gathered 
as  many  papers  as  possible  at  the  capitol 
as  concerned  themselves  and  fled  by  rail- 
way to  Memphis.  The  officers  of  banks 
bore  away  their  specie.  Citizens,  with 
their  most  valuable  portable  possessions, 
fled  by  railway  to  Decatur  and  Chattanoo- 
ga. The  public  stores  were  thrown  wide 
open,  and  everybody  was  allowed  to  carry 
away  provisions  and  clothing.  Johnston 
and  his  troops  passed  rapidly  through  the 
dty,  southward,  and  Nashville  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Nationals,  Feb.  26,  1862, 
hy  the  civil  authorities.  Andrew  John- 
aoir  iq.  V,)  was  appointed  provisional  gov- 
ttnor  of  Tennessee  with  the  military  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  He  entered  upon  the 
daties  in  NMbyille  on  March  4. 


Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  had  arrived  at  Nash- 
ville when  Schofield  reached  there  (see 
Franklin,  Battle  of),  and  Thomas's 
forces  there  were  put  in  battle  array  on 
Dec.  1,  1864.  They  were  on  an  irregular 
semicircular  line  on  the  hills  around  the 
city,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land River.  General  Smith's  troops  were 
on  the  right;  the  4th  Corps,  under  Gen. 
T.  J.  Wood  (in  the  absence  of  the  wound- 
ed Stanley),  was  in  the  centre;  and  the* 
23d  Corps,  under  Gen.  John  M.  Scho- 
field, was  on  the  left.  About  5,000  troops, 
outside  of  these  corps — ^white  and  colored 
— were  posted  on  the  left  of  Schofield. 
To  these  were  added  the  troops  compris- 
ing the  garrison  at  Nashville  and  Wilson's 
cavalry  at  Edgefield,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Cumberland.  The  troops  of  Thomas 
were  better  and  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Hood,  but,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  cavalry  and  a  deficiency  of  trans- 
portation, he  withheld  an  attack  upon 
Hoo<l,  who  was  in  front  of  him  for  about 
u  fortnight.  The  latter  had  formed  his 
line  of  investment  on  Dec.  4,  with  his 
salient  within  600  yards  of  Wood,  at 
Thomas's  centre.  For  a  few  days  there 
was  some  skirmishing,  and  then  for  a 
week  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  very 
little  was  done.  Thomas  made  a  general 
advance,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
from  his  right,  while  Steedman  made  a 
vigorous  movement  of  his  left  to  distract 
Hood.  The  country  was  covered  with  a 
dense  fog,  which  did  not  rise  until  near 
noon.  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  pressed  forward, 
while  Wilson's  cavalry  made  a  wide  cir- 
cuit to  gain  Hood's  rear.  Other  troops 
were  busy  on  the  right,  striking  vigor- 
ous blows  here  and  there;  but  finally, 
at  1  P.M.,  General  Wood,  commanding  the 
centre,  having  moved  forward  parallel 
with  Smith's  troops,  directed  a  brigade 
led  by  Col.  S.  P.  Post  to  charge  Hood's 
works  on  Montgomery  Hill.  This  was 
done,  and  some  Confederates  were  made 
prisoners.  -Then  Schofield,  in  reserve, 
moved  rapidly  to  the  right  of  Smith,  by 
which  the  National  cavalry  was  allowed 
to  operate  more  freely  on  the  Confederate 
rear.  Then  the  whole  line  moved  for- 
ward. Wood  carried  the  entire  body  of 
Confederate  works  on  his  front,  captured 
several  guns,  and  took  500  prisoners; 
while  Smith   and  Schofield  and  the  dis- 
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inoiinlcHl    i-avu1ry    proHscd    back    the    left  them,  and  the  Nationals  had  no  pontoraf 

think    of    th4'   C'(iiif('<h*rat(>s    H(>veral    miles  the    chase    was    unsuccessful.      Then  the 

to  the  foot  of  thi*  Harpoth  IU\U.     Steed-  weather  became  extremely  cold.  At  CoIuib- 

uiaii,    in4>an while,    liad    piincnl    some    ad-  bia,   on   the   Duck    River,    Forrest  joined 

vantage  on  Thomas's  extreme  left.     IJut  the  retreating  host,  and  with  his  ca\"tliT 

darkness  (•lose<l  the  cnntcKt,  which  result-  and  4,000  infantry   he  covered  the  shtt- 

e<l    in    the   captino   by    the   Nationals   of  tered  Confederate  army.    This  rear-guArd 

l.-JOO  priMiner.-.  sixteen  guns,  forty  wnj(-  struck  back  occasionally.     Tlie  pursuit  was 

<»ns,  and  many  small-aruis.     Thomas  now  suspended  at  Lexington,  Ala.,  on  the  28th. 

r('adju>ted  his  lines.  Thomas  estimated   his  entire  loss  in  hi« 

On  till'  morning'  of  the  lOth  Wood  ad-  campaign,    from    Sept.    7,    1864.   to  Jan. 

xaiiced,    foreed    hack    Hood's    skirmishers  20,  1805,  at  10,000  men,  or  less  than  half 

on    tlie    Franklin    ])ike.    and.    pushing   on  the  loss  of  Hood.      During  that  time  ht 

Miuthward.  w;if.  ewnfronted  by  Hood's  new  had    captured    11,857    men,    besides   UK 

line    of    dffi-nces    <m    Overton's     Hill,    5  who  had  been  exchanged,  making  a  totil 

miles   from   the  eity.     Stee<lnian  then  »c-  of  a)x)ut   13.000.     He   had   also  captured 

eured    WimmI's    tiank    by    taking    post    on  seventy-two    serviceable     guns    and    over 

his   left,   and    Smitli    came   in   (m   Wood's  3.0(K)  small-arms. 


li^rlit.  while  Silidfield  threatened  the  ('<m- 
fcilerate  left.     Wilson's  oavalrv,  dismount- 


The  Tennessee  Centennial  and  National 
Kxposition  was  held  at  Nashville  in  1897. 


ed.   formed   nu  his  right.     The  movement    from    May    1    to    Oct.    30,    in    West  Side 


on    HrhMJ's  h'ft.  >o  successful   the  day  Im*- 
forc.  WMs  now  continued.     The  whole  Na- 


Park.     Among   the    features   were  repiv- 
ductions  of  the  Parthenon,   the  Pvrainid 


ti<mjil    line    umvcd    to    within    (lOO    yards    of    Cheops,    the    Alamo,    the    Rialto,  eie- 
of    tluit    of    tlie    Confederates.      Wilson's    About  2,000,000  people  attended  the  fair. 


cavnlry  was  Mxm  upfui  their  left  Hank, 
and  !it  '.\  I'.M.  two  of  Wood's  brigades  as- 
sailiMJ  the  ( 'nnfcdi'vntes  <m  Overton's  Hill, 


in    front.   :iiid    Tlinm]»son's   ne^ro   brigade    Coxvkntiox.**. 


Nashville,  Cbuiser.    See  CoNFEDEBAif 
States. 
Nashville  Convention.   See  Soctheu 


assailed  tlicm  farther  to  the  National  left. 
ThcM'    nttjuk*^    were    repulsed    with    fear- 


Kason,     Klias,    clergyman;     born   in 
WVentham,  Mass.,  April   21,   1811;  grtd- 

ful    lo<s    to    tlie    n<-:a Hants.      The    troops  uated  at  Brown  College  in  1835;  ordained 

w»ro    rnllicd.    and    Smith    ;ind    Scliolield,  in  the  Congregational   Church  in  Natict 

fhar;.'ing  with  ^^rcat  iinpi'timsity  upon  the  Mass.;    and    later    became    popular  as  * 

Confedcrjite     works    on     tlu-ir    respe<tive  lecturer.      His    publications    include  Ou' 

fronts.  c;irriiMl  all   before  them.     Wils«»n's  Ohlif/ations  to  Ihfcnd  Our  Country;  £«• 

di-iUKMinti'tl    mm    <]inr;red    farther    to    the  lotnj  on  Edxcard  Everett ;  Eulogy  on  U*- 

right  and  bloiki-d  ;i  wjiy  of  retn-at.       This  coin;  Unzvttccr  of  Massachuftetts;  Histon 

succc-sful    movement    wsis    announced    by  of    MidfUcscx    County,    etc.      He   died  in 

shout<     of     victory,     which     Wood     and  North  Hillerica,  Mass.,  June  17,  1887. 
SteedniJin      heard,      and      ngain      chiirired        Nassau,   Fort.     Krected    by  the  Dutch  I 

the    C<mfi'di'rate    works    on    th("ir    front  West    India    Company    in    1023   near  th< 

which     were     taken     and     sinured.       The  present  town   of  Gloucester,    N.  J.    B* 

Confederntes  fled  in  such  luiste  that    they  fort  was  abandoned  in  1051. 
left    behind    them    their    dead,    wounded,        Nast,  Thomas,  artist ;  born  in  LamUu. 

pris<mers,   and   guns.    It   was   a    comj)lete  Havaria,   Sept.   27,    1840;    came  with  hi? 

rout.  parents  to  the  United  States  at  an  rarlj 

During  the  two  days  Thomas  liad  oapt-  age:  and  was  educated  in  public  schoo)?- 

ured    from    Hood    4.4t52    prisoners,    fifty-  He  began  his  artist  career  in  theoflio**'' 

three  guns,  and  many  small-nrms.     IFe  liad  Frank     Lrslir\*t     Illu/ttratcd     NacsfM^:^- 

broken  th<»  s])irit  of   Hood's  army  beyonil  where  he  became  a   sketch   artist  and  il- 

hope  of   recovery.     The  Confederates    tied  lustra  tor  on  wood.     In  1 800H)  1  he  was  ac 

towards    Alabama,    pursued    for    several  nri     correspondent     with     Garibaldi    f"^ 

days,    while    rain    was    falling    copiously.  American  and   British   newspapers.    ^^^ 

The   streams   were   swollen,   and,    as    the  se<piently   he   became   widely    notinl  a*  ' 

fugitiver  d    the    bridges    behind  ])(ditical    eart<K)nist   on    Harper's  irft'I'>  ^ 


KAST— NATIONAL   DEBT  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

His   cartoons  on  the  Tweed  Ring  had  a  recovered  from  the  shock.    After  maintain- 
large  influence  in  the  destruction  of  that  ing  a  feeble  nationality  for  a  century,  they 
corrupt  organization,  and  one  of  his  cari-  were  merged  into  the  Creek  confederacy, 
catures  caused  the  arrest  in  Spain  of  the  National    Academy    of    Science,     a 
Tammany   leader,   after   he   had   escaped  scientific    organization     incorporated    by 
from    Ludlow   Street   jail    in    New   York  act    of    Congress,    March    3,    1863;    first 
City.    Mr.  Nast  acquired  wide  popularity  meeting    April    22,    1863,    Alexander    D. 
from  his  habit  of  illustrating  his  lectures  Bach  first  president;  duties  consist  in  the 
with  caricatures  drawn  before  his  audi-  investigation,     examination,     experiment- 
ence.     He  died,  while  consul-general,  at  ing,    and    reporting    on    any    subject    of 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  Dec.  7,  1902.  science    and    art.     The    actual    cost    of 
Nast,    William,    clergyman,    bom    in  investigation,    etc.,    is    paid    for    by   tho 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  June  15,  1807;  grad-  United  States  government;  no  other  com- 
uated   at   Tubingen   University   in    1828;  pensation  is  received.     At  first  the  num- 
Professor  of  German  and  French  in  the  ber  of  members  was  limited  to  fifty — since 
United    States    Military    Academy,    West  1870  to  100;  a  limited  number  of  foreign 
Point,   in    1829;    ordained   a   minister   in  members  are  admitted, 
the  Methodist  Church  in   1837,  and  ap-  National  Bank  System.    See  Banks. 
pointed  to  work  among  the  Germans  in  National  Constitution.    See  Constitu- 
1837 ;  organized  the  German  branch  of  the  tion.  United  States. 
Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  and  National  Debt  of  the  United  States. 
Germany.    He  established  Der  Christlicho  The  following  statement  shows  the  princi- 
Apologcte  as  an  organ  of  the  Church  in  pal  of  the  national   debt  of  the  United 
1839.     In  addition  to  his  ministerial  and  States  from  1791  to  1901. 
editorial  work  he  wrote  many  books  and  --a-                             m^K  a^o  ato  m 

edited  a  still  larger  number  for  the  use  of  1792 77,227,924.66 

the  Church.     He  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  1793 80,'352!684.04 

May  16,  1899.  1794 78.427,404.77 

iffo*«i»-.»    Tt,^4o,««.     -    ««f;^«    ♦!,«*    ;«  1795 80,747.687.89 

Natcnez   Inaians,   a   nation   that   in-  1706     ...       83  762 172  07 

habited  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Mis-  1797..!!!.!!!!!!!        82!o64i 479.88 

Bissippi  River.     They  were  known  to  Eu-  1798 79.228,629.12 

"I!?Vn''u^*L''^'  "^''^ ""  ''w  iISS:::::::::::::    ll^f^ll 

aided  the  Gulf  tribes  in  a  war  against  jgQi 83,038,050.80 

them.      Their    sun-worship,    mound-build-  1802 80,712,632.25 

ing,  and  language  point  to  a  relationship  1803 77.054.686.80 

with  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan    La  1I2J: ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  ]     K:iiS:IS 

Salle,  coming  from  the  north,  planted  a  jgo^ 75.723.270.66 

cross  in  their  country  in  1683.     Iberville  1807 69!218!398.64 

also  visited  them,  and  proposed  to  build  1??? ?^'l??'? JI*?I 

1 AOO  R7  02^  1 02  fM9 

a  city  there.    They  were  brave,  wild,  and  igio! !!!!!!!! ! ! ! !       63  173  217.62 

dissolute.      Their    chief    was    called    the  I8I1! !!!!!!!! !!!!       48!o05!687!76 

Great    Sun,    whose    power   was    despotic.  1812 46.209.737.90 

They   averred   that   their   first   civilizers  Jfl? :■•       SwS^IaIoI 

•^                            ,                          1        ji             J   J  1814 81.487,84o.24 

were  a  man  and  woman  who  descended  igj^ 99,833,660.15 

from  the  sun.     In  a  temple  built  on  a  I8I6 127!884,933.74 

mound  they  kept  a  perpetual  fire.    They  1817 Jollee  6?3  M 

had  many  feasts  and  revelled  in  sensual  1819     !!!!!!!!!!!       96*629*648!28 

indulgence.  After  European  traders  found  1820 ! !!!!!!!!!!!!       9l!oi6!666!l5 

them   they  rapidly   declined   in   numbers  1821 89,987,427.66 

and  power  while  they  fought  the  French  Jiy; ;; y." i;;:;:       »«:»«:«??:|| 

(see  below) .    The  Natchez  were  joined  by  ^524 90.260.777.77 

the   Yazoos   and    Chickasaws    {qq.  v,),  1825!!!!!!!!!!!!!       83!788!432.7l 

while  the  Choctaws    (g.  v.)    joined  the  1826 5^2SJ'2SSS 

French,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  ms! !!!!!!!!!!!!       67;476!o48!87 

In  1730  the  French  fell  upon  and  almost  I829! !!!!!!!!!! !!       68!421.413!67 

annihilated  the  Natchez,  and  they  never  1830 48,566,406.50 
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Statement  showing  principal  of  national 
debt. — Con  t  in  uvd. 


1831.. 

1832. . 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835... 

1836. . . 

1837... 

1838... 

1839... 

1840. . . 

1841... 

1842... 

1843... 

1844... 

1845... 

1846... 

1847... 

1848... 

1849... 

1850. . . 

1851... 

1852... 

1853... 

1854... 

1855... 

1856... 

1857... 

1858... 

1859... 

1860... 

1861... 

1862... 

1863... 

1864... 

1805... 

1860... 

1867... 

1868... 

1809... 

1870... 

1871... 

1872... 

1873... 

1874... 

1875... 

1876... 

1877... 

1878... 

1879... 

1880... 

1881... 

1882... 

1883... 

1884... 

1885... 

1880... 

1887... 

1888... 

1889... 

1890... 

1891... 

1892... 

1893... 

1894... 

1895... 

1896... 

1897... 

1898... 


139,123,191.68 

24,322,235.18 

7,001,698.83 

4,760,082.08 

87,738.05 

37,518.05 

336,957.83 

8,308,124.07 

10,434,221.14 

3,573,343.82 

5,250,875.54 

13,594,480.73 

32,742,922.00 

23,461,652.50 

15.925,303.01 

15,550,202.97 

38,826,534.77 

47,044,862.23 

63,061.858.69 

63,452,773.55 

68,304,796.02 

06,199,341.71 

59,803,117.70 

42,242,222.42 

35,586,956.56 

31,972,537.90 

28,699,831.85 

44,911.881.03 

58,496,837.88 

64,842,287.88 

90,580,873.72 

r.L*-J.lT<1.412.l3 

1,1111.771%  n^.m 

LMVS^i.047,801KT4 

2.G78.126.103.87 
2,611,687,851.19 
2,588.452,213.94 
2.480,672,427.81 
2,353,211,332.32 
2.253,251,328.78 
2,234,482,993.20 
2,251.690,468.43 
2.232,284.531.95 
2,180,395.067.15 
2.205,301,392.10 
2.256,205,892.53 
2,349,507.482.04 
2.120.415,370.63 
2^069,013,569.58 
1,918.312,994.03 
1.884.171.728.07 
1.830.528.923.57 

i,^-.  :.■■.. .s;rii4 
1  T7:^<»f':MH;i.7R 
l.ir:.7  4EOi^,:^9i!.^i:i 

l.(;iiL!,s.'.K.SiS4.ri8 

i.ini".i"r.^i^22,23 

l.^:;:^J4n.204,73 

1,:,  4  £;,L"  1,1. 876.00 

1  'H«.;.Mn,sjT0,6 

l.:.:hiki:Hi,EH>!j.fi3 

1.6*1S.04S,00:^.  s 

1.717.481.779.90 

1.785,412.640.00 

1.808.777.643.40 

1,964,837,130.90 


%2Sm2m^M2AA2 

1900 2j:il'.r*73.03l.l7 

1901 2, 15 1.085  J43.R9 

1902 2.17rn240.ie8,S» 

1903 2,218,863.772.80 

1904 2,264,003,585.14 


See  Debt,  National. 

Kational  Ouard,  United  States.  See 
Ahmy    Militia. 

Natiooallitm,  the  doctrine  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  the  general  government 
should  exerdae  a  larger  (XJtitrol  over  affairs 
of  national  importaiiee,  as  for  instances 
(1)  control  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
express  com panies;  (2)  national izaiian  of 
railroads;  (3)  ownership  of  mines,  oil  t^nd. 
gas  wells;  (4)  control  of  heating,  lightbgp 
and  street-car  service  of  cities,  all  carried 
ou  in  the  intereit  of  the  general  public  and 
not  for  individuab  or  corporations;  in  oth- 
er words,  for  use  and  not  for  profit;  (5) 
children  to  be  educated  until  seventeen 
years  of  age  child  laljor  prohibited,  etc. 
Bellamy's  novel,  Lookinff  Backtcard,  1888, 
expresses  these  views. 

Native  American  Party.  In  1844  the 
great  nliux  of  foreigners  into  the  city 
of  New  York  for  eeveral  years  preeeUintt, 
and  the  facility  with  which  our  natural- 
ization laws  permitted  foreigners  to  be- 
come voters,  had  enabled  the  adopted  cit- 
izens to  hold  thi?  balance  of  power  between 
the  two  great  parlies,  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, in  the  city  elections.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  either  party 
gained  a  victory  the  adopted  citizens 
claimed,  as  was  alleged,  an  unreasonahle 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  of 
he  patronage  controlled  by  the  mayor  and 
common  council  of  New  York  was  very 
great.  The  native  citizens  became  alarm- 
ed, and  it  was  resolved  to  endeavor  to 
make  the  naturalimtion  laws  more 
stringent.  A  large  number  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding^ many  of  the  most  respectable  in 
character  and  wealth,  united  in  forming 
a  Native  American  party.  They  nomi- 
nated Jatntt*  Harjser  for  mayor,  and  he 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  4,316,  with 
a  greater  portion  of  the  aldermen.  The 
Native  American  party  iinmetliately  ex- 
tended Is  itinuencc%  and  for  some  years 
held  a  conapieuous  place  in  the  politics  of 
the  republic.  F^ee  American  Party; 
American  PuorECTtxi:  Association; 
Know-nothing  Party. 
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NATUBALIZATION 

Naturalizatioii.      The     first    natural-  it.     The  last  provision  elicited  warm  de- 

ization  act  in  the  American  colonies  was  bate  in  Congress.     See  Nobility,  Titles 

passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  of  Mary-  of. 

land  in  1666,  and  the  second  by  the  As-  The  government  makes  no  distinction 
sembly  of  New  York  in  1715,  the  latter  for  between  its  citizens,  whether  native  or 
the  benefit  of  all  Protestants  of  foreign  naturalized,  in  furnishing  protection  to 
birth  then  inhabiting  that  colony.  The  them.  A  notable  illustration  of  this  was 
first  congressional  act  was  that  of  March  given  in  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a 
22,  1790,  providing  for  a  uniform  rule.  Hungarian  exile,  who  had  been  natural- 
It  authorized  all  courts  of  record  to  en-  ized  in  the  United  States.  While  he  was 
tertain  the  applications  of  ''alien  free  engaged  in  business  in  Smyrna,  Asia 
white  persons"  who  had  resided  within  Minor,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
the  United  States  for  two  years,  and,  on  Austrian  consul  -  general,  and  placed  on 
proof  of  good  character  and  their  taking  board  a  vessel  boimd  for  Trieste,  as  a 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  refugee.  The  8t.  Louis  (Captain  In- 
Constitution,  to  admit  such  persons  as  graham),  a  naval  vessel  of  the  United 
citizens.  It  also  provided  that  no  persons  States,  was  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
who  had  been  disfranchised  by  any  State  Smyrna.  Hearing  of  the  arrest.  Captain 
under  laws  passed  during  the  Revolution-  Ingraham  claimed  Koszta  as  an  American 
ary  War  was  to  be  readmitted  as  a  citizen,  citizen.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Austrian 
except  by  a  legislative  act  of  the  State  authorities  to  release  the  prisoner.  In- 
to which  he  had  formerly  belonged.  The  graham  cleared  his  vessel  for  action 
power  of  admitting  new  citizens  is  still  (July,  1853)  and  threatened  to  fire  upon 
retained  by  all  courts  of  record,  but  in  the  brig  if  Koszta  was  not  delivered  within 
c#ther  respects  the  law  has  been  modified  a  given  time.  The  Austrians  yielded  to 
(see  below).  the  argument  of  forty  well-shotted  guns. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  caused  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  cus- 
the  emigration  to  America  of  a  large  num-  tody  of  the  French  consul  to  await  the 
ber  of  French  citizens,  many  of  them  action  of  the  respective  governments, 
nobles,  who  had  been  banished  from  their  Ingraham's  conduct  was  applauded  by 
country.  Many  of  the  discontented  Irish  his  countrymen,  and  Congress  voted  him 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States.  Brit-  a  sword.  This  protection  of  an  humble 
ish  agents  at  that  time  carried  on  a  adopted  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  South-  a  foreign  land  increased  the  respect  for 
em  States,  and  Madison  had  proposed  our  government  and  fiag  abroad.  The 
measures  to  exclude  foreign  residents  in  pride  of  the  Austrian  government  was 
America  from  an  equal  participation  with  severely  wounded.  It  issued  a  protest 
citizens  in  commercial  privileges.  The  against  the  proceedings  of  Ingraham  and 
fear  of  foreign  democrats  by  the  Federal-  sent  it  to  all  the  European  courts.  The 
ists  and  the  fear  of  foreign  aristocrats  Austrian  minister  at  Washington  demand- 
by  the  Republicans  made  both  parties  in  ed  an  apology,  or  other  redress,  from  the 
agreement  in  framing  a  new  natural iza-  United  States  government,  and  threat- 
tion  law,  early  in  1705,  making  the  at-  encd  it  with  the  displeasure  of  his  royal 
tainment  of  citizenship  by  an  alien  more  master.  No  serious  difficulty  ensued, 
difficult.  The  new  act  required  the  pre-  Koszta  soon  returned  to  the  United  States, 
liminary  residence  of  the  alien,  before  Laws  of  the  United  States. — ^The  condi- 
naturalization,  of  five  years;  also,  a  three  tions  and  the  manner  in  which  an  alien 
years'  previous  declaration  of  intention  may  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  of  the 
to  become  a  citizen,  to  be  made  in  a  court  United  States  are  prescribed  by  sections 
of  record;  also,  one  year's  residence  in  2,165-74  of  the  revised  statutes, 
the  State  where  the  naturalization  should  Declaration  of  Intention.  —  An  alien 
be  had.  The  new  citizen  was  called  upon  seeking  naturalization  must  declare  on 
to  renounce,  forever,  all  allegiance  and  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state;  the  United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme 
and  if  he  had  borne  any  title  of  nobility,  court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of  rec- 
he  must  make  an  express  renunciation  of  ord  of  any  of  the  States  having  common 
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law  jurifldiction,  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  at  he  has  resided  five  years  within  the  Unit- 
least  two  years  prior  to  his  admission,  ed  States,  including  the  three  years  of 
that  it  is,  bona  fide,  his  intention  to  be<  his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citizen;  but 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  must  make  a  declaration  ^n  oath  and 
to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidel-  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
ity  to  any  foreign  State  or  prince,  and  for  two  years  next  preceding  it  has  been 
particularly  to  the  one  of  which  he  may  his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  dt- 
be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  izen. 

Oath  On  Application  for  Admisaion,-^  Children  of  Naturalized  Citizens. — The 

At  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  ad-  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly 

mitted  he  must  declare  on  oath,  before  naturalized,  being  under  the  age  of  twen- 

some  one  of  the  courts  above  specified,  ty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the  natural- 


''  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty, 
and  particularly,  by  name,  to  the  prince, 
potentate,  state,  or  soverignty  of  which 
he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject,"  which 
proceedings  must  be  recorded  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court. 

Conditions  of  Citizenship. — It  must  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to 
which  he  has  applied  that  the  alien  has 
resided  continuously  within  the  United 
States  for  at  least  five  years,  and  within 
the  State  or  Territory  where  such  court  is 
at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least;   and 


ization  of  their  parents,  shall,  if  dwell- 
ing in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as 
citizens  thereof. 

Citizens*  Children  who  are  Bom  Abroad, 
— The  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are,  though  bom  out  of  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  consid- 
ered as  citizens  thereof. 

Chinese, — ^The  naturalization  of  China- 
men is  expressly  prohibited  by  section  14, 
chapter  126,  laws  of  1882. 

Protection  Abroad  to  Naturalized  Cit- 
izens,— Section  2,000  of  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  declares  that 
"all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States  while  in  foreign  countries'  are  en- 


that  during  that  time  '*  he  has  behaved  as  titled  to  and  shall  receive  from  this  gov- 
ernment the  same  protection  of  persons 
and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native- 
born  citizens." 

The  Right  of  Suffrage,  —  The  right  to 
vote  is  confirmed  by  the  State.  Natural- 
ization is  a  federal  right,  and  is  a  gift 
of  the  Union,  not  of  any  one  State.  In 
many  States  aliens  (who  have  declared  in- 
tentions) vote  and  have  the  right  to  vote 
equally  with  naturalized  or  native-born 
citizens;  in  the  others  only  actual  citizens 
may  vote.  The  federal  naturalization 
laws  apply  to  the  whole  Union  alike,  and 
provide  that  no  alien  may  be  naturalized 
until  after  five  years'  residence,  except 
an  honorably  discharged  soldier  or  a  per- 
son whose  parents  have  been  naturalized 
while  he  was  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  as  above  recited.  Even  after  five 
years'  residence  and  due  naturalization  he 
is  not  entitled  to  vote  unless  the  laws  of 
the  State  confer  the  privilege  upon  him, 
and  he  may  vote  in  several  States  six 
months  after  landing,  if  he  has  declared 
his  intention,  under  United  States  law,  to 
become  a  citizen. 


a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the 
good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same." 

Titles  of  Nohility.  —  If  the  applicant 
bears  any  hereditary  title  or  belongs  to 
any  order  of  nobility,  he  must  make  an  ex- 
press renunciation  of  the  same  at  the 
time  of  his  application. 

Soldiers. — An  alien  twenty-one  years  old 
and  upward  who  has  been  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  honor- 
ably discharged  therefrom,  may  become  a 
citizen  on  his  petition,  without  any  pre- 
vious declaration  of  intention,  provided 
that  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  his  applica- 
tion, and  is  of  good  moral  character. 

Minors. — Any  alien  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  three  years  next  preceding 
his  arriving  at  tiiat  age,  and  who  has 
continued  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he 
may  make  application  to  be  admitted  a 
citizen  thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at 
the   age   of   twenty-one   years,   and   after 
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KAUVOO— NAVAL   ACADEKY 

VauTOOy  a  city  in  Hancock  county,  111.,  Naval  Academy,  United  States,  a 
which  in  1831  was  selected  as  the  gather-  government  institution  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
ing-place  of  the  Mormons,  but  the  bulk  established  through  the  efforts  of  Geoboe 
of  the  community  did  not  leave  Kirtland,  Bancroft  {q,  t?.).  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
O.,  until  1838.  The  citizens  of  Illinois  and  opened  Oct.  10,  1845,  for  the  purpose 
determined  to  expel  these  people,  and  ar-  of  educating  and  training  young  men  in 
rested  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  1844  the  theory  and  practice  of  naval  science, 
and  carried  him  to  jail,  where  a  mob  It  was  first  known  as  the  Naval  School, 
shot  him.  Within  a  few  months  Brigham  and  occupied  Fort  Severn,  which  had  been 
Yoimg,  his  successor,  determined  to  re-  transferred  by  the  War  Department  to  the 
move  the  entire  community  to  a  site  west  navy  for  that  purpose.  It  was  reorganized 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Sixteen  thou-  in  1850  and  the  name  changed  to  Naval 
sand  Mormons  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  Academy,  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
May,  1846,  on  their  way  westward,  leaving  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  but  was  re- 
about  1,000  behind  them  with  instructions  turned  to  Annapolis  in  1865.  Cadets  are 
to  sell  the  remikining  property  and  join  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  main  body  as  soon  as  possible.  Nauvoo  one  from  each  congressional  district,  Ter- 
in  1000  had  a  population  of  1,321.  See  ritory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mormons.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  representa- 

Navajo  Indians,  a  family  that  really  tive  or  delegate  in  Congress  of  the  State, 
forms  a  part  of  the  Apaches,  but  is  more  Territory,  or  district  in  which  the  ap- 
civilized  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  They  plicant  is  an  actual  resident.  The  Presi- 
occupied  the  table -lands  and  mountain  dent  has  the  power  of  appointing  the 
districts  on  the  San  Juan  and  Little  Col-  dadets  at  large  as  well  as  the  one  from 
orado  rivers,  and  cultivated  the  soil  ex-  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  course 
tensively.  With  their  more  warlike  kin-  of  naval  cadets  is  six  years,  the  last  two 
dred,  the  Apaches,  they  have  carried  on  of  which  are  spent  at  sea.  Candidates  at 
hostilities  with  the  Mexicans  from  a  very  the  time  of  their  examination  for  admis- 
early  period.  Attempts  to  subjugate  them  sion  must  be  not  under  fifteen  npr  over 
had  failed,  and  treaties  werp  broken  by  twenty  years  o!  age  and  physically  sound, 
them  as  soon  as  made  until  1863,  when  well  formed,  and  of  robust  constitution. 
Colonel  Carson  conquered  them  and  com-  They  are  examined  by  the  academic 
pelled  them  to  remove  some  distance  from  board  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
their  mountain  fastnesses^    In  1899  they   arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar, 

United  States  history,  world's  history, 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
plane  geometry.  Deficiency  in  any  one  of 
these  subjects  may  be  sufficient  to  insure 
the  rejection  of  the  candidate.  They  enter 
the  academy  immediately  after  passing 
the  prescribed  examinations,  and  are  re- 
quired to  sign  articles  binding  themselves 
to  serve  in  the  United  States  navy  eight 
years  (including  the  time  of  probation  at 
the  Naval  Academy),  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. The  pay  of  a  naval  cadet  is 
$500  a  year,  beginning  at  the  date  of  ad- 
mission. The  course  of  instruction  dur- 
ing tbe  first  three  years  includes  Eng- 
lish history,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
>  OF  A  KAVAio  iKDiAK.  mathcmatlcs,  mechanics,  |)hypics,  chemis- 

try, mechanical  drawing,  and  seamanship, 
numbered  20,500,  and,  with  the  Moquis  During  the  fourth  year  the  class  is  divided 
Pueblos  (2,641),  occupied  a  reservation  into  the  naval  construction,  engineer,  and 
of  7,698,560  acres,  at  what  was  officially  line  divisions.  The  courses  of  study  are 
known  as  the  Navajo  agency  in  Arizona,    specialized    to    suit    the    divisions.      Ap- 
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IKiintraetitA     to     fill 

aU     vjinincic*     thnt 

Oecur      during     the 

JfWir    in    the    lower 

grui!«*«    t4    the    linr 

of     tiie     Ottvy     and 

of  tbr  murine  eorjM 

are   made   fratn    tU»' 

nnvul    cudet««    grtMl- 

unicA    of    the    yeur, 

at      the     conclu^inn 

of    their    six    years' 

course,  in  tho  cird^r 

of    merit   au    det<*r- 

III  mod    by    tht?    aca- 

d^rituc     Iwiird.      The 

acndcmy     ig     und(*r 

the      direct      super- 

vinion  of  thr  bureau 

of    navigatifiu.  Navy 

Department*      Iti 

1904    C4i]itiiin    VVill- 

ard   H.   itrownavn,  U.  S*  N,,  wa»  super* 

int*'ndent. 

Naval  BatUesi.    See  Hattleb. 

Naval  Militia^  an  adjunct  to  the 
United  States  navy,  first  orfj;anized  in 
New  York  in  1S95.  Jly  July,  18i>7,  the 
militia  had  been  organised  in  fifteen 
8tai''8  Iwrdering  on  the  eoast  and  Great 
Lake*.  The  duty  of  the  naval  militia  in 
time  of  war  is  to  man  the  coast  and  har- 
bor defence  vessels,  leaving  the  regular 
force  for  offensive  work.  The  naval  mili- 
tia will  also  operate  in  boat  fiquadrona 
with  torpedoes  against  any  hostile  fleet  in 
our  waters*  In  1004  the  naval  militia  waa 
orr>anized  in  sixteen  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  follows;  Call- 
f'r>rnia,  Cnpt.  Thomas  A,  Nerney;  Con- 
necticut, Com,  Fred  L.  Averill  [  District  of 
Coliirnhia,  Lieut, -CJom,  R,  B.  Brumneeth; 
Georgia,  Com.  H,  L.  Colding;  Illinois, 
Capt,  S,  E.  Darby;  I^uisiana,  Com.  J. 
W.  Bostick :  Maryland,  Com.  Kdwin  Gear; 
Maine,  Lieut.  II.  M.  Bigelow;  Maj^sachu- 
settM,  Capt  G.  R.  11.  Buflington;  Michi- 
gan, Com.  F.  D.  Standish;  New  Jerseyj 
BatUlion  of  the  East,  Com.  W.  Irving; 
Battalion  of  the  West,  Com.  J.  B.  Pott^er; 
New  York.  Capt,  J.  W.  Miller;  North 
(*arolina.  Com.  T.  C,  Daniels;  Ohio, 
Com.  W.  (J.  VVcUhmi,  commanding  1st  Bat- 
tel lit  tn.  Lief  it.  Com.  W.  B,  VVirt,  ecwimnnd- 
Uvjl  *Jd  Uti  ( faiioii;  ftmnnylvania.  Cum.  C. 
\V.    Hu^'liadtaflHBHla   Ubnd,    Com. 
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G.  C.  t^imiA;  and  South  Carolloii,'  Con,  % 
H.  Pinckney,  The  total  force  on  Dec  %U 
1003,  was  443  commtfr»ioned  officers  and 
4,740  enlisted  men.  The  Navy  Depart' 
ment  transacts  all  its  baalneaa  with 
the  nAval  iniUtia  through  tti«  govern- 
ors and  the  adjutants  -  general  of  the 
States.  The  oflicer  r?  trt-^tnting  th« 
Navy    Department    at    '  on   hav* 

ing   cognisance    of    navii  i  matttfi 

is  Lieut. -Com.  VV.  U.  H.  8outlierlaiidt 
U.  8.  N. 

Naval  Order  of  the  TTnited  States,  a 
patriotic  orgnniiation  com^istin^  of  a  gen- 
ei^al  commandery  and  c«iiumat)deri«  to 
Massachusetts^  Penni^yhmnia,  New  York, 
California,  lUinois,  and  thu  Dktrirt 
of  Columbia^  meeting  annually  its  No- 
vember. The  first  commandery  was 
founded  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  4,  1890^ 
and  the  general  eomniaudery  June  1% 
1893.  The  membership  clause  of  the  coo^ 
stitution  provides  for  two  el&sses  of  mtm- 
bers:  First,  veteran  officers  and  their  nial« 
descendants;  second,  enlisted  men  wW 
have  received  the  United  States  nav*! 
medal  of  honor  for  bravery  in  the  face  of 
tlie  enemy.  The  officers  of  the  gcneml 
commandery  in  lOOO  were:  Ceneral*<.'Ofii* 
mander.  Rear* Admiral  John  G.  Walker; 
Vice-Gencral-Communders,  Admiral  O^rgi 
Dewey,  Rear-Adir»iral  George  E»  Bclkmis 
Col.  .lohn  Biddle  Porter;  General-Reeord- 
er,  Lieut. -Com*  Leonard  Chcaery;  Assist' 
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NAVAL   SHIPS 

ant  General  •  Recorder,  Rodney  Macdon-  General  •Historian,  Capt.  R.  S.  Collum; 
ough;  General -Treasurer,  Jarvis  B.  Ed-  General-Chaplain,  Rev.  George  William- 
son; General-Registrar,  J.  V.  P.  Turner;    son  Smith,  D.D. 


NAVAL   SHIPS 

Naval  Ships.     Capt.  Alfbed  Taylob  modern  turreted  iron-clad  with  its  con- 

Mahan   iq.  v.),  author  of  The  Influence  centrated  revolving  battery. 

of  Sea  Power  upon  History;  Life  of  Ad'  The  arrangement  of  guns  in  broadside* 

miral  Farragut;  The  Interest  of  the  Unit-  involved    anomalies    and    inconveniences 

ed  States  in  Sea  Power,  etc.,  writes  as  which  seem  most  singular  when  first  noted, 

follows:  A  ship  in  chase  of  another,  for  instance, 

had  no  guns  which  threw  straight  ahead. 

In    the    conditions    of    naval    warfare  If   it  were   wished   to   fire,   in   order   to 

Ihe  nineteenth  century  has  seen  a  revo-  cripple  the  fleeing  enemy,  it  was  necessary 

lution    unparalleled    in    the    rapidity    of  to  deflect  from  the  course;  and  in  order 

the    transition    and    equalled    in    degree  to  bring  most  of  the  guns  on  one  side  into 

only    by    the    changes    which    followed  play  the  vessel  had  to  swing  round  nearly 

the  general   introduction  of  cannon  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  pursuit, 

the    abandonment    of    oars    in    favor    of  This,  of  course,  lost  both  time  and  ground, 

sails  for  the  propulsion  of  ships-of-war.  Broadside  fire — the  distribution  of  guns 

The  latter  step  was  consequent,  ultimately,  in  broadside — rests,  however,  upon  an  un- 

upon  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  and  changeable  condition,  which  controls  now 

of  the  sea-passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  as  it  did  a  century  ago.    Ships  then  were 

Good  Hope.    The  voyage  to  those  distant  from  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  they 

regions  was  too  long  and  the  remoteness  were  broad;  the  proportion  now  is,  length 

from  ports  of  refuge  too  great  for  rowing  from  four  to  six  times  the  breadth — or 

galleys,    a    class    of    vessels    whose    con-  beam,  as  it  is  technically  called.     There- 

struction    unfitted    them    for    developing  fore,  except  in  small  vessels,  where  the 

great  size  and  for  contending  with  heavy  concentration   of  the  whole  weight  that 

weather.     The   change   of   motive   power  can  be  carried  in  battery  gave  but  one 

made  possible  and  entailed  a  different  dis-  piece  effective  against  a  probable  target, 

position  of  the  fighting  power,  the  main  a   full  development  of  fire  required   the 

battery    weight    of    ships    being    trans-  utilization  of  the  long  side  of  the  ship 

ferred  from  the  bows  and  sterns — end-on  rather    than    of    its    short    cross-section, 

fire  —  to     the     broadsides.      The     combi-  This  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  necessity 

nation  of  these  two  new  factors  caused  that  an  army  has  of  deploying  into  line, 

ships  and  fieets  necessarily  to  be  fought  from  any  order  of  march,  in  order  to  de- 

in   a   different   manner   from   formerly —  velop  its  full  musketry  fire.    The  mechani- 

entailed,  to  use  the  technical  word,  new  cal  attainment  of  the  nineteenth  century 

tactics.  did  not  permit  the  construction  of  single 

When  the  nineteenth  century  began,  the  guns  that  would  contain   the  weight  of 

ships  that  contended  for  the  control  of  the  whole  battery  of  a  big  ship:  but  even 

the  sea  were,  and  for  two  centuries  had  had  it,  guns  are  not  wanted  bigger  than 

been,    sailing  -  ships    with    broadside  bat-  will  penetrate  their  target  most  effectively, 

teries:  the  guns,  that  is,  were  distributed  When  an  ounce  of  lead  will  kill  a  man  it 

along  both  sides  from  the  bow  to  the  stern  is  useless  to  fire  a  pound.     The  limit  of 

on  one,  two,  three,  or  four  decks.     From  penetration  once  reached,  it  is  numbers, 

the  largest  down,  all  were  of  this  type  un-  not  size,  that  tell ;  and  numbers  could  be 

til  the  very  smallest  class  was  reached.    In  had  only  by  utilizing  the  broadside.    This 

the  latter,  which  could  scarcely  be  con-  condition  remains  operative  now;  but  as 

sidered  fighting-ships,  the  gun-power  was  modem  battle-ships  present  two  or  more 

at  times  concentrated  into  a  single  piece,  kinds  of  target — the  heavy  armored  and 

which  swept  from  side  to  side  round  the  that  which  is  light  armored,  or  unprotect- 

horizon,  thus  anticipating  partially  the  ed — the  application  of  the  principle  in 
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practice  becomeB  more  complicated.  Bat- 
tpricB  now  arc  ncccHAarily  Icah  homo^|>e- 
ncHiufl  than  they  once  were,  liecaiiBc  targets 
vary  more.  The  adoption  of  broadside  bat- 
teries followed,  therefore,  necessarily  upon 
increase  of  size  and  consequent  length, 
but  not  upon  that  only.  It  is  instructive 
to  observe  that  the  sailing  fighting-ship 
was  derived,  in  part,  at  least,  from  the 
-  galley,  and  its  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  latter  is  traceable  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tury after  the  general  disuse  of  the  oar. 
As  the  galley,  however,  was  small,  it 
could  concentrate  its  fire  advantageously 
in  one  or  two  pieces,  for  which  small 
number  the  cross-section  offered  a  suffi- 
cient line  of  emplacement:  and  as,  when 
it  could  move  at  all,  it  could  move  in  any 
direction,  there  was  a  further  advantage 
in  being  able  to  fire  in  the  direction  of  its 
motion.  Hence,  bow  fire  prevailed  in  gal- 
leys to  the  end,  although  the  great  gal- 
easses  of  Lepanto  and  the  Armada  had 
accepted  broadside  batteries  in  great  part, 
and  whenever  the  galley  type  has  recurred, 
as  on  Lake  Champlain  during  our  Rev- 
olutionary War,  bow  fire  has  predomi- 
nated. The  sailing-ship,  on  the  contrary, 
was  limited  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
she  could  move.  Taking  her  as  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  she  could  not  steer  directly 
for  much  more  tlian  half  the  points  on 
the  circumference.  Bow  fire  consequently 
was  much  less  beneficial  to  her,  and, 
further,  it  was  found  that,  for  reasons 
not  necessary  to  particularize,  her  sailing, 
steering,  and  manoeuvring  were  greatly 
benefited  by  the  leverage  of  sails  carried 
on  the  bowsprit  and  its  booms,  projecting 
forward  of  the  bow,  where  they  interfered 
decisively  with  right-ahead  fire. 

For  all  these  reasons,  bow  fire  disap- 
peared and  broadside  fire  prevailed;  but 
the  fundamental  one  to  be  remembered  is 
the  greater  development  of  fire  conferred 
by  greater  length.  All  ships — except  the 
very  small  ones  known  as  schooners,  cut- 
ters, and  gunboats — were  broadside  ves- 
sels, moved  by  canvas  which  was  carried 
commonly  on  two  or  three  masts;  but  into 
the  particulars  of  the  sails  it  is  presumed 
readers  will  not  care  to  enter.  Being  thus 
homogeneous  in  general  characteristics, 
the  ships  of  this  era  were  divided  com- 
monly info  three  principal  classes,  each 
of  which  had  subdivisions;  but  it  was  rec- 
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ognized  then,  as  it  is  now  in  theory 
though  too  little  in  practice,  that  lueh 
multiplication  of  species  is  harmfnly  and 
our  forerunners,  by  a  process  of  gradnal 
elimination,  had  settled  down  upon  oertain 
clearly  defined  medium  types. 

The  smallest  of  the  three  principal 
classes  of  fighting-ships  were  called  sloope- 
of-war,  or  corvettes.  These  had  sometimes 
two  masts,  sometimes  three;  but  the  par- 
ticular feature  that  difiTerentiated  them 
was  that  they  had  but  one  row  of  guns 
in  broadside,  on  an  uncovered  deck.  The 
offices  discharged  by  this  class  of  vessels 
were  various,  but  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  writer  they  may  be  considered  ri^^tly 
as  being  above  all  the  protectors  or  de- 
stroyers of  commerce  in  transit. 

The  frigate  stood  next  in  order  of  power 
above  the  corvette,  with  which  it  might 
also  be  said  to  have  blended;  for  al- 
though in  the  frigate  class  there  were 
two,  or  at  the  most  three,  rates  that  pre- 
dominated vastly  in  numbers  over  all  the 
rest,  yet  the  name  covered  many  differing 
degrees  of  force.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  the  frigate  was  that  it  carried  one 
complete  row  of  guns  upon  a  covered  deck 
— upon  a  deck,  that  is,  which  had  another 
deck  over  it.  On  this  upper  or  spar  deck 
there  were  also  guns — ^more  or  fewer— 
but  lighter  in  weight  than  those  on  the 
covered  deck,  usually  styled  the  main- 
deck.  The  two  principal  classes  of 
frigates  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury were  the  32 -gun  and  the  38 -gun. 
Tliat  is,  they  carried  nominally  six- 
teen or  nineteen  guns  on  each'  side; 
but  the  enumeration  is  misleading,  except 
as  a  matter  of  comparison,  for  guns  of 
some  classes  were  not  counted.  Ships 
generally  had  a  few  more  cannon  than 
their  rate  implied.  The  United  States 
32  -  gim  frigate  Essex,  for  example,  car- 
ried at  first  twenty  -  six  long  twelves 
on  the  main-deck,  with  sixteen  carronades 
and  two  chase  guns  on  the  spar  -  deck. 
Al)ove  these  two  classes  came  the  44- 
gun  frigate,  a  very  powerful  rate,  which 
was  favored  by  the  United  States  navy 
and  received  a  development  of  strength 
then  unprecedented. 

Being  such  as  here  described,  the  frigate 
was  essentially,  though  not  exclusively, 
the  appendage  of  a  fleet  of  line-of-battle 
ships.     Wars   are   decided   not   by   com- 
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merce  destroying  nor  by  raids,  however  function  of  the  ship  "  of  the  line "  was,  as 

vexatious,  but  by  fleets  and  armies,  by  the  name  implies,  to  act  in  combination 

great  organized  masses — that  is,  by  crush-  with  other  ships  in  a  line  of  battle.     To 

ing,  not  by  harassment.    But  ships-of-the-  do    this    was    needed    not    only    fighting 

line,  to  perform  their  function,  must  keep  power  but  manoeuvring  ability — speed  and 

together,  both  when  cruising  and  when  on  handiness  —  and    in    order    that    these 

the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  put  forth  qualities  might  approach  homogeneousness 

their  strength   in  combination.     The   in-  throughout    the    fleet,    and    so    promote 

numerable  detached  services  that  must  be  action  in  concert,  the  acceptance  of  a  mean 

discharged     for     every    great    organized  type  was  essential.    To  carry  three  decks 

force  need  for  a  fleet  to  be  done  by  ves-  of  guns,  a  ship  had  to  expose  above  water 

sels  of  inferior   strength,  yet  so   strong  a  side  disproportionately  high  relatively 

that  they  cannot  be  intercepted  or  driven  to  her  length,  her  depth,  and  her  hold  upon 

off  lightly  by  every  whipper-snapper   of  the  water.  She  consequently  drifted  rapidly 

an  armed  ship  that  comes  along.    Frigates  when  her  side  was  turned  to  the  wind ; 

and  sloops  have  disappeared  in  name  and  while,  if  her   length  was  increased,  and 

form,  in  motive  power  and  in  armament,  so  her  hold  on  the  water,  she  needed  more 

Their  essential  functions  remain,  and  will  time  and  room  to  tack  and  to  wear — that 

remain  while  war  lasts.  is,  to  turn  around.    Ships  of  this  class  also 

In  the  fleet-ship,  likewise  the  ship-of-the-  were  generally — though  not  necessarily — 

line,  as  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  slow. 

tury  styled  the  class  of  vessel  known  in  A  hundred  years  ago  batteries  of  ships 
the  closing  days  as  the  battle-ship,  our  were  composed  of  two  principal  classes  of 
predecessors  had  reached  a  mean  con-  guns:  the  long  gun  and  the  short  gun,  or 
elusion.  The  line-of-battle  ship,  or  the  carronade.  The  difference  between  these 
ehip-of-the-line,  as  more  usually  called,  lay  in  the  way  the  weight  of  metal  allow- 
differed  from  the  frigate  generically,  in  ed  for  each  was  utilized.  The  long  gun, 
that  it  had  two  or  more  covered  decks,  as  its  name  implies,  was  comparatively 
There  were  one  of  two  cases  of  ships  with  long  and  thick,  and  threw  a  small  ball 
four  decks,  but,  as  a  rule,  three  were  with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder.  The  ball, 
the  extreme ;  and  ships  -  of  -  the  -  line  were  therefore,  flew  swiftly,  and  had  a  long 
roughly  classed  as  two  or  three  deckers,  range.  A  carronade  of  the  same  weight 
Under  these  heads  two-deckers  carried  in  was  short  and  comparatively  thin,  could 
their  two  centuries  of  history  from  fifty  use  only  a  small  charge  of  powder,  lest 
to  eighty-four  guns ;  three-deckers  from  it  burst,  and  threw  a  large  ball.  Its  shot, 
ninety  to  120.  The  increase  in  number  of  therefore,  moved  slowly  and  had  short 
guns,  resulting,  as  it  did,  from  increase  range.  Fired  at  a  target — a  ship's  side 
of  size,  was  not  the  sole  gain  of  ships-of-  — ^within  range  of  both  guns,  the  shot 
the-line.  The  bigger  ships  got,  the  heavier  from  the  long  gun  penetrated  quickly,  the 
were  their  timbers,  the  thicker  their  wood  had  not  time  to  splinter  badly,  and 
planking,  the  more  impenetrable,  there-  a  clean  hole  was  the  result.  The  car- 
fore,  their  sides.  There  was  a  gain,  in  short,  ronade's  shot,  on  the  contrary,  being  both 
of  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  strength,  larger  and  slower,  penetrated  with  diffi- 
analogous  to  the  protection  giver  by  culty,  all  the  surrounding  wood  felt  the 
armor.  "  As  the  enemy's  ships  were  big,"  strain  and  broke  up  into  splinters,  leaving  a 
wrote  a  renowned  British  admiral,  "  they  large  jagged  hole,  if  the  shot  got  through. 
took  a  great  deal  of  drubbing."  These    effects    were    called     respectively 

Between  the  great  extremes  of  strength  piercing    and    smashing,    and    are    rcpro- 

indicated  by  fifty  and   120  guns — ^whose  duced,  in  measure,  upon  targets  represent- 

existence  at  one  and  the  same  time  was  ing  the  side  of  a  modern  iron-clad.    They 

the  evidence  of  blind  historical  develop-  have  been  likened  familiarly  to  the  effect 

ment,  rather  than  of  intelligent  relative  of  a  pistol-ball   and  of  a  stone  upon  a 

processes — ^the  navy  of  a  century  ago  had  window-pane:  the  one  goes  through  clean, 

settled  upon  a  mean,  to  appreciate  which  the  other  crashes. 

the  main  idea  and  purport  of  the  ship-of-  The  smashing  of  the  oarronades,  when 

the-line  must  be  grasped.     The  essential  fully  realized,  was  worse  than  penetration, 
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ail  1  UM- L'rr;itly  "lriM«l*Ml;  !nit.  on  tlif  iilhcT  Contest  of  Armor  and  ProJKctxU. — The 

ImipI.  !i  fhip  wliich  fian**!  thi-iii  in  an  op-  modern  contest  began  with   the  i^t^«>iu^ 

P<.ii.  lit    iiii;:!it    kti'p   out    nf    thfir   range,  tion  of  horizontal  shell  fire  in  the  third 

'|»i*  .•\|M-.li-nt   \\;i*  r«o  ifTiitivf  that  ear-  decade  of  the  century.     This  term  niu-t 

r>  III  !'^.    \N).i<li    <li«i    iZTt-AX    d:tina<;e   until  be  explainetl.     It  has  been   said  that  all 

t!..  II    i-i'ii'-   w«ri'    umUrytfKMl.   gradually  ships'    guns    up    to    1S15    threw    nnn-cx- 

f.  II   iii!M  .!i-i;i\or.     NivirtliiU-?*.  thry  re-  plo>ive    projectiles.      In    practice   thi*  i* 

u.  M!i'  I  ill  n-i-  till  afiir  tin*  jm-iki*  of  181.'>.  true:    although    Nelson    alludes    to    c^r- 

III   I^M  t!i,-  iMtt.ry  of  the  I'nitiMl  States  tain    shell    supplied     to    him     for    tml. 

.-!.  .iM.-iiip    /;-v  r    \\:i-   chiiMy   carronadcs,  which   he   was   unwilling   to    use  Iieciui-M' 

:u.  !    li'ii    ifi.i«i"«|iiiiti'  ran;:*'  was  a   large  he   wishecl    not    to    burn    his    prizes.   !nit 

i.i.t..!   ill  1,' r  «!iiiat.  to   take   them   alive.      A    shell    is   a  ln»l- 

.\f    \''.-   i-'jimI    in  qiu'-tinn  guns  of  all  low    jirojectile    filled    with     powder,    th*.- 

...i!-   :  I'l   I'lily   iinncxplii^ivf   pniji-otilcs.  idea  of  which  is  that  upon   rear-hing  ih* 

-..!i.l    t.v    l...!l..'.v    ^!int.      Tlir-    ilf-trurtive  cn«'my   it   will   burst   into   several   piet^s 

-i.II  Mt  tin-  pn -•■111  'lay  waf  ummI  only  by  each   capable  of  killing  a   man.   and  the 

|,i alifil    innit.ir-.    in    vt-rtical    liring.  Ha  me  not  impossibly  setting  woodwork  nn 


j.  ■•,  will  !•••  -p"l.»ii  <'f  fiiithcr  on.  Surh 
:■■  iM.t  mnijiit.'l  ■•n  th«'  ^-liip-i  of  the  tlwt 
?i-i.illy.  iiMj"  ii-«'l  a;faiii-t  >lii|>|iing.  «'X- 
!.»  V.  Ihii  iia«k»il  in  a  -.mall  liarlnir.    TlifV 


fire. 


I'^ 


ii'tl    iiilir   into  naval 
la'M  all']    ill'-  t«»r|««'li 


111-   ji'sUri'tAn. 


warlari'  ]irop«'r. 
of  prcM-nt  war- 
On   tin-  othrr  hand. 


The  destructivenes?  of  shell  from  nrili- 
nary  guns  was  so  obvious,  especially  fnr 
forts  to  use  against  wooden  ships.  th.ii 
the  difficulties  were  gradually  oven'ome. 
and  horizontal  shell  fire  was  introilucfJ 
soon  after  the  cessation  of  wars  allowM 
V.I-  |.i,Mti-iil  a  form  of  fijrhting  men  time  for  thought  and  change.  Hut 
1  i-  il:'iiiL'iit  now  to  liavr  di-appiarcd  although  the  idea  was  accepted  and  the 
-I  -n.iiijily.  lioai<lin;r  and  lighting  fart  realized,  practice  changed  slowly,  a? 
Iiiii-I  to  li:ii).|  on  tin-  (l«rk.  Kv»'n  then,  it  tcmls  to  do  in  the  absence  of  emergency. 
liov.iM  r.  lioanlin^'  diil  not  d«'<idc'  tin*  main  In  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  in  184S.  Far- 
1--II"-  oi"  .1  -iati;rlii.  «'X««pt  occasionally  in  rngnt  was  present,  and  was  greatly  im- 
\«iy  'Miall  \i--il-.  Tli((icck  of  n  large  and  ].nsse<l.  as  with  a  novelty,  by  the  eflfect  nf 
f:.  -Ii  -!:i!»  wa-  not  to  bo  reached  ca«iily.  what  he  called  the  **  shell  shot/'  a  hyhri-l 
iivalry  charge  that  term  which  aptly  expresses  the  tran>iti('n 
tlic  >hii»  had  been    stale  of  men's  minds  at  the  time. 

The  Crimean  War  followe<l,  and  in  1S.)4 
the  wooden  steamships-of-the-line  of  the 
allies,  vessels  identical  in  fighting  char- 
acteristics with  those  of  Trafalgar,  at- 
tempt od  to  silence  masonry  works  at 
Sebastopol.  Though  the  disaster  was  n^t 
so  great,  the  lesson  of  Sinope  was  reaffirm- 
ed. Louis  Xapoleon,  a  thoughtful  man 
though  scarcely  a  man  of  action,  had  fore- 
seen the  difiiculty,  and  had  already  di- 
rected the  construction  of  five  floating 
j.'iiii^  ran;.MMl  from  end  to  end  (»f  the  Imstile  batteries  which  were  to  carry  armor.  Be- 
>hip,  while  the  hitter's  broailside  conld  fore  the  war  ended  these  vessels  attacko«I 
not  reply.  Vailing  this  extreme  ailvantago  the  forts  at  Kinbnrn,  which  they  compellftl 
of  position,  the  elVort  was  made  so  to  to  snrreniler.  losing,  themselves,  no  nion 
]ilacc  one's  self  that  the  opponent's  guns  except  by  shells  that  entered  the  pm 
could  ntit  bear  for  tiny  swe[)t  only  a  ports.  Their  armor  was  not  pierced. 
U'W  ilegri'Cs  before  and  abaft  the  broadside  Horizontal  shell  fire  had  called  for  iron 
-  -whih"  your  own  could.  If  this  also  was  armor,  and  the  two,  as  opposing  factor*, 
impossible,  the  contestants  lay  side  to  were  now  established  in  the  recognition 
side  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  the  of  men.  The  contest  between  the  two  sums 
a  Hair  U'camc  an  artillery  duel.  up  the  progression  and  the  fluctuation? 
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f.ir. 
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-li  -!:ii»  wa-  not  t 
|'.«'.ii<liiiLf  V.  ;i-  liki-  tin 
imM  -  a  '.\;i\«  rinLf  line 
liiatrii  a  I   lin'  ;jiin.-  before  it  occurreil. 

'Die  rial  fiLilitini:  was  dom-  by  the  long 
;:iiii-  aii'l  •arroiiaili-.  «li«.po-c(l  in  thi'  br«»a«l- 
sjili-.  |{i-iih<  ra]ii<lily  and  preci-ion  of 
til"'.  al\'.a>-  iiiv.iliialile.  the  two  opponents 
-oiii'lii  aihantaL-e  of  position  by  maiiuMi- 
\\\n\i.  They  ilo^rd,  or  they  kc]>t  apart.  a<*- 
<-oii|ing  to  their  nnilerstanding  of  the 
othrr's  wei^'ht  ami  kind  of  battery.  Kach 
triid.  wln'ii  jio^^ilih'.  to  Ii<'  acro-:s  the  Im»w 
or   tlie   >tern   <if   tlie  c-ni-mv.   f<»r   then   his 
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of  military  ideas  which  have  resulted  in  two  guns,  just  as  the  battery  weight  of  a 
the  battle-ship  of  to-day,  which,  as  the  schooner  a  century  since  found  its  best 
fieet-ship,  remains  the  dominant  factor  in  disposition  in  one  long  traversing  gun. 
naval  warfare,  not  only  in  actual  fact  but  This  was  the  infancy  period  of  the  iron- 
in  present  probability.  From  the  first  clad  ship.  The  race  between  guns  and 
feeble  beginnings  at  Kinburn  to  the  present  armor  was  barely  begun,  and  manufact- 
time,  although  the  strife  has  waxed  greatly  uring  processes  still  were  crude.  As 
in  degree,  it  remains  unchanged  in  prin-  these  improved,  with  astounding  rapidity, 
ciple  and  in  kind.  To  exclude  the  shell,  the  successful  production  of  rifled  cannon 
because,  starting  as  one  projectile,  it  be-  of  ever-increasing  dimensions  and  pene- 
came  many  after  penetration,  in  what  does  trative  force  imposed  an  increased  armor 
it  differ  from  excluding  the  rapid-fire  gun,  protection,  which  at  the  first  was  obtained 
whose  projectiles  are  many  from  the  first,  chiefly  by  an  increase  of  thickness — i,  c, 
and  penetrate  singly?  of  weight.  As  guns  and  armor  got  heavier, 
There  occurred,  however,  one  singular  ships  had  to  be  bigger  to  carry  them, 
development,  an  aberration  from  the  nor-  and,  if  bigger,  of  course  longer.  But  the 
mal  line  of  advance,  the  chief  manifesta-  monitor  idea,  admirably  suited  to  small 
tion  of  which,  from  local  and  temporary  ships,  had  now  fast  hold  of  men's  minds 
conditions,  was  in  our  own  country.  This  — in  England  especially,  for  the  United 
was  the  transient  predominance  of  the  States  lapsed  into  naval  somnolence  after 
monitor  type  and  idea;  the  iron-clad  ves-  the  war — ^and  it  was  carried  irreflectively 
sel,  with  very  few  very  heavy  guns,  mount-  into  vessels  of  huge  dimensions  whose 
ed  in  one  or  two  circular  revolving  turrets,  hulls  rose  much  above  the  water.  Weight 
protected  by  very  heavy  armor.  The  for  weight,  the  power  of  the  gun  out- 
monitor  type  embodied  two  ideas.  The  stripped  the  resistance  of  armor,  and  it 
first  was  the  extreme  of  defensive  power,  soon  became  evident  that  even  in  a  large 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  target  and  ship  perfect  protection  could  be  given 
the  thickness  of  its  armor — the  hull  of  only  to  a  part  of  the  structure.  Passing 
the  vessel  rising  but  little  above  the  water  over  intermediate  steps,  the  extreme  and 
— the  turret  was  substantially  the  only  final  development  of  the  monitor  idea  was 
target.  The  second  was  an  extreme  com-  reached  in  the  Inflexible,  planned  in  1876 
pression  of  offensive  power,  the  turret  by  the  British  admiralty,  built  in  the 
containing  two  of  the  heaviest  guns  of  the  following  years,  and  still  in  service.  This 
day,  consequently  guns  of  the  heaviest  vessel  was  of  11,880  tons  displacement, 
penetration,  which  could  fire,  not  in  one  She  was  320  feet  long,  and  of  that  length 
direction,  nor  in  several,  but  in  all  di-  only  the  central  110  feet  had  protection, 
rections  as  the  turret  revolved,  and  which  but  that  was  by  armor  2  feet  thick, 
were  practically  the  sole  armament  of  the  while  armored  partitions  extended  from 
ship.  The  defensive  power  of  the  monitor  each  end  of  this  side  belt  across  the  vessel, 
was  absolute  up  to  the  extreme  resisting  forming  a  box  110  feet  long  by  74  broad, 
endurance  of  its  armor.  Its  offensive  Within  this  box  were  two  turrets,  each 
power  must  be  considered  relatively  to  with  16  inches  of  armor,  and  carrying  two 
the  target  to  which  its  guns  were  to  be  guns  which  threw  a  shell  of  a  ton  weight, 
opposed.  If  much  in  excess  of  that  tar-  The  first  monitor  has  been  called  an  epoch- 
get's  resistance,  there  was  waste  of  power,  making  ship,  for  she  began  an  era.  The 
Actually  in  our  Civil  War  monitors  were  Inflexible  was  also  epoch-making,  for  she 
opposed  to  fortifications  except  in  one  closed  the  era  of  the  monitor  pure  and 
or  two  instances  when  they  had  to  contend  simple. 

with  the  imperfect  structures  which  the  While  the  Inflexible  was  building  there 

Confederates  could  put  afioat.    The  target,  was  born  the  idea  whose  present  maturity 

therefore,  was  not  in  excess  of  their  gun  enforces    the    abandonment    of    the    pure 

power.    Moreover,  being  for  coast  warfare,  monitor,  except  for  vessels  comparatively 

the  monitor  then  was  necessarily  of  small  small  and  for  special  purposes.    Machine 

draught  and  small  tonnage.    Her  battery  guns,   the  Gatling,   and   the  mitrailleuse 

weight,  therefore,  must  be  small,  and  con-  were   already   known,   and   the   principle 

sequently  lent  itself  to  concentration  into  was  being  applied  to  throw  projectiles  of 
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ji  jKniml  u«i;.'lit  ami  ovrr.  uhifli  wore  by  annur,  tlio  thickojtt  that  can  be  givrn 
aulMiiiatirally  ln;ui««l  ain!  lin**!.  ritiniriii;?  thciii.  c<msiiU*riii;;  the  other  wi'i«!hts  the 
only  III  Im-  aiiiH'il.  rpnii  Hum-  follow«'«l  thi*  sliip  has  t(»  curry,  and  of  the  hi<;hest  re 
lapiil  tin-  ;:un.  ••(  vv«'i;rht  jrri'atly  i-xtfinl-  sistinjr  quality  that  prtM-essed  of  nianu- 
iiiL'  ili'ir-*,  tin-  priin-i|iU*  (»f  which  may  facliiri?  can  develop.  Armor  of  similtr 
hr  *ai«l  to  Ih-  that  it  is  Inadi-d  hy  hand,  character  and  wei;rht  protects  the  sides 
hut  Willi  aiinimiiiiion  j-o  prfpan-d  and  alxuit  the  engines.  In  each  turret  tre 
nHiliaiii-^in  fur  loadiii;:  so  simple  and  ex-  ^'iins  whose  jiower  corresiwnds  to  the 
piilitioiis  a-i  to  pirmit  a  rate  of  firing  armor  which  protects  them.  Tlu»ir  proper 
JMntoforc  niiparalh-UiI.  The  hi;:hest  ex-  aim — not.  of  <*ourse,  always  reached— is 
t»ii*i"n  of  till-*  piiiu'ipli*  is  reaclu-d  in  the  the  heavy  armored  part  of  the  enemy, 
.'i  iihli  ;_'im.  up  to  wliicli  si/i-  tlie  iartri<l;re  chietly  the  engines,  the  motive  powrr. 
ami  till-  pioji-rtilr  iiiak*'  a  sin;rh'  paikage  When  they  strike  outside  of  this  target, 
lalliil  tixid  ariiiiiiMiitii»n.  wliiih  i^  place*!  as  often  must  hap[K'n,  there  is  excess  of 
by  iiiii-  mot  inn.  Toifothcr  they  wci;:h  blow,  and  cfmsequent  waste.  The  turrets 
'.».'i  lb-.,  alwiut  an  inucli  as  an  jiveragc  man  are  sej)arat«l.  fore  and  aft,  by  a  distance 
can  hainllr  in  a  .-laway.  the  ]»rojcctilc  it-  as  great  as  jiossible,  to  minimize  the 
m1i'  wiiL'liin;:  ."»n  III-.  Tlwrc  arc.  it  i>  true,  danger  of  a  single  shot  or  any  other  local 
Ti  in-li  1  a  pill  lip-  giin«..  but  in  them  the  incidi-nt  disabling  lx>th.  The  fact  that 
cailri"lL.'e  Jiinl  -lull  are  ]»laci'd  separately,  the  ends  of  ships.  lx»ing  comparativelr 
ami  it  i-  ijiie-timiable  whethir  Mich  in-  sharp,  are  less  waterborne  and  cannot 
cr»:j-c  <if  iirii-1.  tliroii;:l«  greater  weight,  su])]M»rt  extreme  weights,  chiefly  limits 
a-  iImv  give  i-*  not  gaineil  at  a  loss  of  <lue  this  reverance  of  the  turrets.  Between  the 
r:ipi'lity.  two.  and  occasionally  before  or  abaft  them. 

hi  the  -trif'-  of  gnn>  witli  armor,  in-  is  distributed  the  broadside  rapid  fire  of 
C'n:i-i'  uf  pnwi  r  in  gun-i.  out-tripping  con-  the  ship,  which  in  its  development  is  in 
tiniially  tin*  in«rca-e  of  re-istam-e  in  (*ontradistinct  ion  to  the  compressed  fire  of 
arni»)r.  <:illc.l  fiir  bi;:;!er  sliip-  to  iM-ar  the  the  monitor.  This  fire  is  rapid  Weause  the 
itu-rea-ed  arnnT  weight,  till  the  latter  i:iins  are  many  and  )MH*ause  individually 
coiiM  not  pn--ilily  In-  placed  all  over  tlie  they  can  fire  fast.  Thus,  the  turret  gun. 
ship*-  ImhIv.  llciKP  tlie  expo-id  target.  12  <ir  1:1  inches  in  Iwre,  fires  once  in  five 
upon  \\hiih  i)l:iy-  the  snijilhr  battery  of  minutes:  the  5-ineh  rapid-fire  gun  thrice 
rapi.l  tin-  gun-.  in    rme    minute.      The    rapid-fire    liatterv 

To  «'niiipr«  lii-inl  fninlaini-ntiilly  the  sub-  aims  outside  of  the  heaviest  armor. 
sejpunl  ihvilnpnient.  wc  mn-t  recur  to  Wiien  if  strikes  that,  unless  it  chance  to 
fhe  rnilinicnfary  iiha  that  a  >hi])-of-war  enter  a  gun  jiort,  its  effect  is  lost:  but 
p,,H^i..^i.<  two  cliiif  factors,  nioiivi*  fone  as  much  the  greater  part  of  the  ship  is 
anil  tiL'hting  fune.  the  latter  being  com-  penetrable  by  it,  the  chance  of  wasting 
]ui-cd  of  guns  in:iinly  ami  <»f  men.  (*orre-  power  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
spnnilinir  to  tln'-e  two  cliirf  powers  tln're  heavier  guns.  As  most  of  a  ship's  com- 
Wire  of  old.  jindtliere  are  still,  two  vulner-  ])any  are  outside  the  protection  of  the 
able  elements,  fwo  targets.  np(»n  one  or  heaviest  armor,  the  rapid-fire  pun  aims. 
tlie  other  of  which  hostile  cllort  logically  as  did  the  I^vitish  in  the  old  line-of -battle 
and  ]iracfically  iniKt  be  directed.  A  cen-  ship,  at  the  personnel  of  the  enemy, 
fury  ag<»  the  Kn-nch.  aiming  at  sails  and  The  one  experience  of  war  which  ships 
spars,  sought  the  desfruction  rif  the  really  contemporary  have  had  was  in  the 
motive  force:  fhe  Hritish  directed  their  battle  of  the  Yalu.  Its  teachings  lose 
fire  upon  fhe  guns  and  men.  In  strict  M»ine  value  from  the  fact  that  the  well- 
analogy  now.  fhe  heavy  guns  sei-k  the  drilled  Japanese  used  their  weapons  to 
nn»tive  power,  over  which  fhe  heaviest  ailvantage,  while  the  Chinese  were  ill* 
armor  is  crmoentraled :  the  rapid-fire  guns,  trained:  still,  some  fair  inferences  can  be 
searching  the  other  p<irtions  of  the  ship,  made.  The  Japanese  had  a  great  many 
aim  at  the  iruns  and  men  there  stationed,  rapid-fire  guns,  with  few  very  heavy  ones. 
The  logical  outcome  of  these  leading  ideas  and  their  vessels  were  not  battle-ship* 
is  realized  in  the  present  battle-ships  as  properly  so-called.  The  Chinese,  besides 
follows:  There  are  two  turrets,  protected   other  vessels,  had  two  battle-ships  with 
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heavy  armor  and  heavy  guns.  Victory  re- 
mained with  the  Japanese.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  two  probable  conclusions  can 
be  reached:  That  rapid-fire  guns  in  due 
proportion  to  the  entire  battery  will  beat 
down  a  ship  dependent  mainly  upon  turret 
guns;  that  is,  between  two  ships  whose 
batteries  are  alike  the  issue  of  the  contest 
will  depend  upon  the  one  or  the  other 
gaining  first  a  predominance  of  rapid  fire. 
That  done,  the  turret  guns  of  the  pre- 
dominant ship  will  give  the  final  blows 
to  the  engines  and  turrets  of  the  other, 
whose  own  turret  guns  cannot  be  used 
with  the  necessary  deliberation  under  the 
»)reponderant  storm  of  projectiles  now 
-turned  upon  them.  The  other  conclusion, 
even  more  certain  than  the  first,  is  that 
rapid-fire  guns  alone,  while  they  may  de- 
termine an  action,  cannot  make  it  decisive. 
Despite  the  well-established  superiority 
of  the  Japanese  rapid  fire  in  that  action, 
the  Chinese  battle-ships,  though  over- 
borne, were  not  taken.  Their  heaviest 
armor  being  unpierced,  the  engines  and 
turret  guns  remained  eflfective,  and  they 
withdrew  unmolested. 

The  battle-ship  constituted  as  described 
remains  for  the  present  the  fighting-ship 
upon  which  the  issues  of  war  will  depend. 
The  type  is  accepted  by  all  the  leading 
naval  states,  though  with  considerable 
variations  in  size.  As  regards  the  latter 
feature,  the  writer  believes  that  the 
enormous  tonnage  recently  given  is  exces- 
sive, and  that  the  reasons  which  support 
it,  too  numerous  and  various  to  be 
enumerated  at  length,  have  the  following 
fundamental  fault:  they  look  too  much  to 
the  development  of  the  individual  ship  and 
too  little  to  the  fact  that  the  prime  req- 
uisite of  the  battle-ship  is  facility  for  co- 
operating with  other  ships  of  its  own  type 
— ^facility  in  manoeuvring  together,  facility 
in  massing,  facility  also  in  subdividing 
when  occasion  demands.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, too,  that  the  increase  of  size  has 
gone  much  more  to  increase  of  defensive 


power  than  of  oflfensive — a  result  so  con- 
trary to  the  universal  teachings  of  war  as 
of  itself  to  suggest  pausing. 

Does  the  present  hold  out  any  prob- 
abilities of  important  changes  in  the  near 
future,  of  revolutionary  changes?  No. 
For  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  now  we 
have  been  expecting  from  the  ram  and 
from  the  torpedo  results  which  would  dis- 
place the  gun  from  its  supremacy  of  cen- 
turies. Those  results,  however,  are  not 
yet  visible.  No  one  disputes  the  tremen- 
dous effects  of  the  ram  and  of  the  torpedo 
when  successfully  used;  but  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  professional  opinion  does 
not  attribute  to  them  a  certainty,  or  an 
approach  to  certainty,  impairing  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  gun. 

Neither  the  torpedo  nor  the  ram  is 
likely  to  overtake  the  gun.  The  torpedo 
relies  mainly  upon  stealth,  the  ram  mainly 
uppn  a  happy  chance  for  effective  use. 
Both  stealth  and  chance  have  their  place 
in  war;  stratagem  and  readiness,  each  in 
place,  may  contribute  much.  But  the  de- 
cisive issues  of  war  depend  upon  the 
handling  of  masses  with  celerity  and  pre- 
cision, according  to  certain  general  prin- 
ciples of  recognized  universality.  Afloat, 
such  massed  force,  to  be  wielded  accurate- 
ly and  rapidly,  must  consist  of  units  not 
too  numerous  because  of  their  smallness — 
as  torpedo  craft  would  be — nor  too  un- 
wieldy because  of  their  size.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  determine  yet,  in  advance  of 
prolonged  experience  of  war,  just  what  the 
happy  mean  may  be  corresponding  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  old  seventy-four,  but  we  may 
be  reasonably  sure  that  it  will  be  some- 
where in  the  ranks  of  the  present  battle- 
ships ;  and  that  in  the  range,  accuracy,  and 
rapidity  of  their  gun-fire — especially  when 
acting  in  fleets — will  be  found  a  protection 
which  the  small  vessels  that  rely  upon  the 
torpedo  or  ram  alone  will  not  be  able  to 
overcome,  though  they  may  in  rare  in- 
stances elude. 


NAVIGATION   ACTS 

Kavigation  Acts.    The  first  navigation   chandise,  and  necessaries  for  the  English- 
aet  that  affected  the  American   colonies   American  plantations  were  exempted  from 
was  an  ordinance  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1640y  by  which  all  goods,  mer- 
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-..■■-!-   ..f    \},v   i.'rn\Nt»i   i.f    tlir    iilafitaiii'ns  i»Iy   c-xcfpt    to    n.iiiim'i'    having  a  .Mmilir 

..r.i  «.iii>   thirii  1"  ii   h'UML'ii  i^Tl.  i'Mfpl-  rfiruKitioii.      The    t"«»a?.liii;f-irail»*.   hilhrnu 

'i.,j    in    i.fijli*)i    l-itltiiii-.       I  hi-    iirfiuiililo  ri|N-ii  In  ffirei;:n   %-f*-i««U.  wa-^  nnw  rrtirirt- 

ti.    t'.i-    iii<tiii.iiii  t-    irii-nti«'ii«-il    "  Vir;;iiiia.  f^l    ti»   thns4*    Ariicrit-siri    liuilc    and  oveitil 

r.«  rri.ii.l.i-.    l'..iili.i<liM «.    ami    nthrr    |»l.u-«-<  Tm  jirniiiute  ihe  iniTC'a«e  of  Ameriftin  ?«■ 

•  f  Ariiiii".!.  ■     III    l';»i:j  rarliaiiMiit  jm-mmI  nun.  all  coai-tinL'  anJ  !i<hing  ves^j*!.- were 

;i!i  .1.1    fi.i    -••III r in;:  tin-  iiioiifi|Hily  of  tlie  n-«|iiin-*l    lo    have    cri-w-?    three-fourth«  cf 

ti.».!.-    iif    t!ji-    KiiL'Ii-h-AriM'riian    c-ohmirrj  whom  \\>re  Aiin-rii-an-*.  and  all  rejristered 


i"i   ?*!••  I.«iiilit  <■!  i!ii-  Kii;.'li-}i  !-hip|iin;r  in- 
tlii-ii  :i    iMi\\«r!Ml   !;iilor   in  iMilitir-. 


v^^^c•l.s   cFows    tff    whofii    two  -  fifth*  were 
Aim-rii-ans,  under  j>ena!iy  of  an  additioul 


Ii   pi'iMM'! .!  till-  iiri|Hirtiitinii  into  any  nf    t<inna«;o    duty.    and.    in    va<e    of   fishins- 

w^-c'l.-..  forfeiture  of  the  fi.-lrtnjr  I-^kd* 
tie^.  On  April.  His.  an  ait  wa:*  pa^^J 
Hn-iutr  the  jKirts  of  the  Tnitt-d  Sut« 
a^rain-^t    Itriti^h   vi-ssels   from  anv  Briti^!i 


«.? 


Iiii-'i-'i  I'l'-ni'-  nf  any  <*(iiiniinilitics 
!•■  'jM'Aili.  |ipi<lii«  li'iii.  iiiid  iiianufait- 
i.H  I.?  r.mM|,.-.  iinl«--  tln'V  wtTi'  ••hippfil 
h'.iii   t>M    r.iiu-!i    l-!aiiiU  in    Kn;!li"li-htiilt 


:.".fi..?i  .iti>  mini-  III   \i(i-iidiiiiralty  wi-re 

I  -i.ii'i -'.i -1      tliHiti'jIi'iilt       \]iv     cnlniiif.      in 


I-.     I-ni   till-  Mit<iiri(iii-nt  of  till*  navi-  eolnuial    |Hirt    into    which    Anit'rican  vei- 

sil>     wen*    not     ailinittMl.      Thi*    p»licy. 
whieh    totally    faih-d    of    it:*    ohj'txt.  wa« 

I«i:'7.    v.  ii'n    |.«r.\«i    to    iiy   admiralty   and  kr^pt   up  for  twelve  year:*,  and  tlu-n  aliju- 

i»\«ir.ii-  i.i-i-   witliMiii   a   jtiry — tin-   inrid»'l  done<l. 

of    n;ir    i\i-tiiii:    iTiitiil    Stalls    di-lrirt  History  of  Lrffishition. — The   following 

I'lMif-.       'I  1m-«'     Win-     r«tron;:ly     n-^i^ti-d.  n'^uni***    of    the    navi>/ation    laws   of  iht 

»-)H'i;illy  in  i].«-  ''lartiHMl  cnlonica.     The  Tuited  States,  and  the  development  of  th* 

|.ii\y     ««.!iM«  il     in.iintaintd     the    do<trine  shi])-building  industry  under  them,  is  c«)n- 

tl.li    ii.iiliiiiL'    piiAcntid    tin-    Kin;»    fn»ni  trihuled  hy  Charles   II.   Cramp.  prcsiUint 

I -i.ilili-liin;/     nii     adniiiiilty     juri>dirtion  of    the   Cramp   &    Sons    Ship    and  Enjfioe 

witliiii     «\iiy     •iMiriinion     of    the    erown,  15u i Id inj^  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<  li.ii  tiiul   r»r    lint.  • 

Mil-     r.riti-h     luivy    wa-    etii]iloyiMl    to  When    one    traces    the    history   of  the 

rnt«im-  tin-  \':i\i'_MtiMn  Art  in  tin'  ciilnnies  navigation  laws  of  the  I'niteil  States,  he- 

ill    I7<;''».       \"ltiiir.il    Crilvilh-.   fniiiniandin<;  ^innin<r   with   the   aet    of    Dec.    31.   ITi'i 

I'll-    ii;i\;il    fon-i-,   <in    tlir    Atiiriii'aii    lua-t  wliich  elos<'d  Ameri<'an  registry  to  fort^iiTi- 

fi'itti    tin-    SI.    I.:i\vrrn««'    tu    ih<'   vi\]»'^   of  huilt    vr^^sels    except    as    to    prizes   taki'n 

{■■|.M  )•!;«.  JMCMiiic  tin-  Iii;h1  nf  a   new  »or]is  in  war.  down  to  the  present    time,  llu-re 

ni    M\<iiiii-  nillnt-.      i:;i<h   cjiplaiii   of   lii<  appears     cumulative     evidence     that    the 

-«|M.i.ii..ii    W.I-    t'lniii-IiiMl    witli    a    i-u-itoin-  i»olicy  had  its  orijjin  in  the  spirit  of  na- 

linii-i-   ioiriMii--inn    ;iih1    in-tnntinns    from  tional  independence,  commercial  as  Wfll  as 

IIk-  Iniij-i  nf  tin-  ailmiralty.  and  was  v\u-  jiojiticul.     Superficial   students   and  shal- 

jM.w.rrd    to    itifrr    Iiarljors,    aftiT    takiu;,'  low    reasoners    ns.sociate    our    navipition 

iIm-  ii-iial  ri.illm  \(t  pi-rforni  tin-  dnrn"<  of  laws  with  the  doctrine   of  protection,  as 

iii-toMi  limi'f  niVii'T-i.  and  In  sci/i-  prrsnn-*  enilxidird   in  our   tarilT   system.      Hut.  in 

-ii-|MrhiI  nf  li»ii|.j  riiLra.L'cd  in  illirit  trade,  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  association  l«- 

'I  111-  iiii-a-ur«-  arnii-rd  tlir  nio-t  vinlt-nl  op-  twcen  them, 

jin^itinti   in  the  cnlnnii-'*.  Tlie  ohjfct  of  the  Revolutionary  father? 

\«:Mly  all   tlic  n:itinns  of  Kiirope.  aflor  in    cnaetin*;    the    prohibitive    navi;»ation 

tin-  dnwiifall  nf   Nap<»l»'nn  and   tho  rrturn  law  of   17!>2  was   to   provide   for   the  cle- 

of    pi'Mcc.   adnpliMl    a    vi-ry   disrriininalin;:,'  velnjuncnt  and  perpetuity  of  ship-huildiiii! 

l-nliry  in  favnr  nf  thrir  own  sliippinir.     <>f  in  Ihe  rnilcHl  States  as  an   indis]H*ns:ib!^ 

till-    i'\Xrc\    nf    tlii^i    p<dicy    111*'    navi^ralin*:  condition  of  ctmimercial  inde])enden(H' ar.>l 

inlrn-t   nf  llir  I'niti'd  Slates  loudly  <nin-  as  an  unfa il in;;  nursery  of  naval  strcn^.'th. 

pl:iiiiiMl:  and.  tinally,  hy  Ihr  art  of  Manh  At  that   time  there  was  no  need  of  ]«ri> 

I.    ISHJ.  cnpiiMJ   frnin   tin*   fanmiH    KnirJi^h  tection   to  American  ship-buiUlin;;.  in  tl:^ 

Navi^'alinn     A<t,     llie     Americans     n-tali-  tarilV  sj'use  of  the  term. 

:'ti'il.     IiiipnrtationH  hy  fnrci^rn  ships  wi're  The  I*rnnfiif1vaiiin  Parkct,  in  its  issue  of 

to  he  liinitjMJ  t<i  tin'  produce  <»f  tlicir  re-  ^lay  7.   17JH».  contained  the  followins  rr^ 

s])ective  countries — a  provision  not  to  ap-  view  of  the  then  comparative  state  of  ship 
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building  in  America  and  Europe,  from  the 
financial  point  of  view: 

"  Ship-building  is  an  art  for  which  the 
United  States  are  peculiarly  qualified  by  their 
■kill  in  the  construction  and  by  the  materials 
with  which  their  country  abounds.   .   .   . 

**  They  build  oak  vessels  on  lower  terms 
than  the  cheapest  European  vessels  of  fir, 
pine,  and  larch.  The  cost  of  a  white-oak  ship 
In  New  England  is  about  24  Mexican  dol- 
lars per  ton,  fitted  for  sea ;  a  fir  vessel  costs 
in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  35  Mexican  dollars 
per  ton ;  though  the  American  oak  ship  Id 
much  safer  and  more  durable.  The  maxi- 
mum cost  of  a  vessel  of  the  highest  class  of 
American  live  oak  and  cedar,  which  with 
salted  timbers  will  last  thirty  years  without 
repair,,  is  only  36  to  38  dollars  per  ton  in  our 
different  ports ;  while  an  -oak  ship,  fitted  in 
a  similar  manner,  in  the  cheapest  ports  of 
England,  Holland,  or  France,  will  cost  55 
to  60  dollars  per  ton." 

This  relative  state  of  the  first  cost  of 
ships  existed  at  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  prohibitory  law  in  1792.  Hence, 
it  could  not  have  been  a  merely  protective 
measure,  in  the  tariff  sense,  because  un- 
der the  conditions  stated  by  the  Penn- 
aylvania  Packet  there  could  ha\e  been  no 
competition. 

The  policy  of  the  fathers  had  a  broader 
basis,  a  deeper  foundation,  and  a  wider 
scope  of  patriotism  and  foresight.  They 
realized  that  American-built  ships  were 
not  only  less  costly,  but  better  and  more 
efficient  vehicles  of  commerce  than  contem- 
porary foreign  ships.  They  knew  that, 
at  the  then  prevailing  rates  of  cost,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  American 
merchant  to  import  a  newly  built  foreign 
ship.  Therefore,  the  immediate  object 
of  their  law  of  1792  could  not  have  been 
else  than  to  prohibit  the  purchase  and 
registry  of  old  and  partly  worn  -  out 
foreign  ships,  and  thereby  to  maintain 
in  our  merchant  marine  the  high  stand- 
ard of  superiority  due  to  the  greater 
skill  of  American  builders  and  the  better 
grade  of  American  materials.  But  this 
was  not  their  only  purpose.  With  fore- 
sight amounting  to  prophecy  they  seem- 
ed to  divine  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
future.  So  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  federal  government  they  laid  this 
navigation  law  of  1792  as  one  of  the 
foundation-stones  of  our  domestic  polity 
for  all  time,  and  wholly  indifferent  to 
mere  economic  conditions  of  the  day  in 
which  they  lived. 
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During  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  George  Washington  approved  the 
Navigation  Law,  the  conditions  of  ship- 
building in  America,  relatively  to  those 
prevailing  abroad,  have  undergone  many 
vicissitudes.  At  any  time  between  1790 
and  1840  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
review  quoted  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet  prevailed,  and  the  United  States 
continued  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  her 
natural  resources  and  the  superior  skill 
of  her  naval  architects  and  shipwrights. 
But,  as  England's  supply  of  timber 
vanished,  her  production  of  metals  in- 
creased, which  fact  naturally  caused  the 
evolution  of  the  iron  ship. 

The  practicability  of  the  use  of  iron 
in  ship-construction  had  been  seen  long 
before  it  became  a  commercial  fact;  but 
while  the  system  was  early  known,  the 
development  of  proper  structural  devices 
was  of  slower  progress.  As  early  as  1823 
Captain  de  Montgery,  of  the  French 
navy,  published  a  valuable  work  entitled 
Mimoire  sur  lea  Navires  en  Fer^  in  the 
form  of  papers  in  the  Annalea  de  Vln- 
dustrie  Naiionale  et  Etrang^e,  which 
were  subsequently  reprinted  in  a  small 
book  in  1824.  Captain  Montgery  intro- 
duced his  work  with  the  remark  that  **  one 
might,  perhaps,  trace  the  origin  of  iron 
vessels  to  an  invention  of  Demetrius. 
Poliorcetes  when  he  was  besieging  Rhodes, 
304  years  before  the  present  era." 

After  some  other  interesting  historical 
researches,  Captain  Montgery  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  successful  ship- 
building in  iron  at  that  time  (1823-24) 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  machinery 
for  working  and  shaping  the  material. 
This,  he  said,  could  not  be  done  by  hand 
as  in  the  case  of  wooden  ships,  and  he  left 
the  matter  of  inventing  or  adapting  the 
necessary  mechanical  appliances  for  metal 
construction  to  the  skill  of  practical  ship- 
builders. 

These  achievements  came  along  quite 
slowly  during  the  twenty  years  im- 
mediately following  Captain  Montgery 's 
suggestion.  The  capacity  of  plate  and 
shape  mills  was  limited  to  small  sizes 
and  light  weights.  Punching,  bending,  and 
other  ship-shed  appliances  were  crude  and 
costly.  The  old  wood-working  shipwrights 
did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  the  new 
material.    In  fact,  the  first  iron  hulls  were 
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built  by  boiler-makers,  on  plans  prepared 
by  the  wood-ship  builders. 

In  this  country  the  development  of  the 
inm  industry  was  much  slower  than  in 
England  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration, so  that,  by  the  time  the  actual 
supremacy  of  the  iron  ship  became  estab- 
lished, we  were  far  lK.'hind  that  country 
in  all  the  essentials  for  rapid  and  economi- 
cal construction.  This  state  of  things 
turne<l  the  tables  as  to  first  cost,  besides 
relegating  the  wooden  sliip  to  the  past. 
As  sinm  as  the  Knglish  fcmnd  that  they 
could  build  iron  sliips  cheaper  than  we 
could,  and  that  their  iron  8hij)s  were  com- 
mercially superior  to  our  wooden  ones, 
they  at  once  lK*gan  to  clamor  for  repeal 
of  our  navigation  laws.  They  rapidly 
pushed  their  way  into  the  markets  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  building  iron  ships 
at  great  profit  to  themselves  for  nearly 
every  nation  !)ut  our  own.  and  they  nat- 
urally desired  to  overrun  ours  too. 

Then  began  a  series  of  systematic,  or- 
ganized assaults  on  our  navigation  laws, 
always  prompted  from  English  sources 
and  gradually  adoj)ted  as  a  policy  by 
certain  of  our  law-makers.  These  assaults, 
though  made  with  vigor  and  sometimes 
adroitly  managed,  failed  in  every  case. 
Whenever  the  <|ue>tion  came  to  a  vote, 
it  was  always  found  thai  a  majority  in 
one  or  both  llonscs  of  Congress  had  in- 
heritt'd  the  patriotism  of  their  aneestors 
of  17!)2. 

Had  any  of  these  assaults  been  success- 
ful to  the  extent  of  wiping  the  aet  of  171»2 
from  the  pages  of  the  Kevised  Statutes, 
there  would  not  now  1m»  a  lirst-elass  ship- 
yard in  existence  on  our  soil,  and  we  would 
have  been,  like  Chile  and  .Japan,  forced 
to  dicker  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for 
the  construction  of  our  new  navy,  if  we 
had  one  at  all.  l^ut  aside  from  the  desire 
of  Knglish  shipbuilders  to  create  a  new 
market  for  their  product  by  opening  our 
registry,  there  is  a  political  cause  oper- 
ating with  even  greater  force  to  make 
free  American  registry  a  desideratum  to 
Fngland.  It  lies  in  the  threat  of  maritime 
war  to  which  European  nations  are  con- 
stantly exposed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Franco-CJerman  War 
of  1870-71,  even  so  sturdy  a  patriot  as 
(ireneral  (irant,  then  President,  was  per- 
suaded  for   a   time   that   it  would   be   a 
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good  thing  for  our  conunerce  as  a  neutral 
nation  to  permit  American  registry  of 
foreign-built  vessels,  the  theory  being  that 
many  vessels  of  nations  which  might  be- 
come involved  in  the  struggle  would  seek 
the  asylum  of  our  flag. 

Actuated  by  powerful  New  York  in- 
fluences, which  found  expression  through 
Roscoe  Conkling,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and 
Hamilton  Fish,  already  conspicuously 
hostile  to  the  American  merchant  marine, 
General  Grant  in  a  special  message  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  that  end.  This  proposition  was  an- 
tagonized by  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania 
— always  at  the  front  when  American  in- 
terests were  threatened — in  one  of  his 
most  powerful  eflforts,  couched  in  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter, which  impressed  General  Grant  so 
much  that  he  abandoned  that  policy  and 
subsequently  adhered  to  the  existing  sys- 
tem. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  point  out  in  de- 
tail the  tremendous  political  and  diplo- 
matic advantage  which  England  would 
enjoy  when  dealing  with  other  maritime 
powers  if  she  could  have  always  at  hand 
an  asylum  for  the  lame  ducks  of  her  com- 
mercial fleet  in  time  of  war.  Her  ocean 
greyhounds,  that  could  either  escape  the 
enemy's  cruisers  or  be  readily  converted 
into  cruisers  themselves,  might  remain 
under  her  flag;  while  all  her  alow 
freighters,  tramps,  and  obsolete  paeeenger 
boats  of  past  eras  would  be  transferred 
by  sham  sales  to  our  flag,  under  which 
they  could  pursue  their  traffic  in  aafetj 
during  the  war  under  peace  rates  of  in- 
surance, and  without  any  material  di- 
version of  their  earnings,  which  would 
of  course  Ik?  increased  by  war  freight  rates, 
returning  to  their  former  allegiance  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  lack  of  sudi  aa 
nsylum  amounts  to  a  perpetual  hond  to 
keep  the  peace. 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
alM)ut  ISSO  there  was  but  feeble  effort 
to  revive  ship-building  in  this  countrr. 
All  our  energies  of  capital  and  ent<^r- 
prise  were  directed  to  the  extension  of 
railways  in  every  direction,  to  the  re- 
])air  of  the  war  ravages  in  the  South,  to 
the  settlement  of  the  vast  territories  oi 
the  West — in  a  word,  to  purely  domestic 
development;  pending  which,  England  wM 
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by  common  consent  left  to  enjoy  her  oceau 
iiKMtoiHtiy. 

Such  Wiis  the  state  of  /ilTftira  in  18H3- 
S5,  whrn  the  adoption  of  the  poliey  of 
ntix'al  reeonst ruction  offered  to  Aineriean 
fthip  building  the  first  encouragement  it 
had  seen  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

When  we  began  to  build  the  new  navy, 
eyifvy  English  journaK  from  the  Ivondon 
Times  down,  poohpo«ihed  the  idea  that  a 
modern  man-of-war  could  he  built  in  an 
Atnerican  3^1  rd,  modern  high-power€*d  en- 
^nee  in  an  American  niachine-fthop,  or 
modern  breech-loading  cannon  in  an  Amer* 
ican  forge.  Many,  of  the  English  ship- 
builders  rubbed  their  hands  in  actual  an- 
tjcipation  of  orders  from  this  government 
for  the  ships  and  guns  we  needed,  and 
they  blandly  assured  us  that  they  would 
give  us  quite  as  favorable  terms  as  were 
accorded  to  China,  Japan^  and  Chile.  And, 
to  their  shame  be  it  said,  there  were  offi- 
cers of  our  navy  who  not  only  adopted 
this  view,  but  did  all  they  could  to  commit 
our  government  to  the  pernicious  policy. 

In  1885,  when  Secretary  Whitney  took 
control  of  the  Navy  Department,  the  ef- 


they  were  satisfied  that  our  liest  piilicy 
would  be  to  buy  the  nee<'ssary  engines, 
cannon,  and  armor  from  them.  8ecretaiy 
Whitney,  however,  promj)tly  decided  that 
the  only  article  of  foreign  production 
which  the  new  navy  needed  was  the  plans 
of  vessels  for  comparison.  This  was  wise, 
because  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
builders  the  results  of  the  most  mature 
c^pe^ienec  abroad,  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  But  one  of  the  earliest  and  firm- 
est decisions  of  Mr.  Whitney  was  that 
our  naval  vessels,  machinery  and  all, 
must  be  built  at  home  and  of  domestic 
material. 

The  etlorta  of  the  Knglish  builders  to 
get  the  engine- work  for  our  new  navy 
were  much  more  serious  and  formidable 
than  is  generally  known.  A  prominent 
nieml>er  of  the  House  committee  on  naval 
alfairs  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  pend- 
ing naval  bill  empowering  the  Secretary 
at  his  discretion  to  contract  abroad  for 
the  construction  of  propelling-machinery 
for  our  naval  ships.  The  language  was, 
of  course,  general,  hut  every  one  knows 
that    the   term    **  abroad  *'    in    this    sense 
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forts  of  English  ship-builders  to  secure  at 
leaBt  a  share  of  the  work  were  renewed. 
tliis  lime  the  Knglish  were  willing  to 
it    that    the    hulls    of    modern    ships 
eould  be  built  in  the  United  States;  but 
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would  be  synonymoua  with  Great  Britain, 
and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Whitney  promptly  met  this  propo* 
sition  with  a  protest  in  the  nhape  of  u 
letter  to  the  naval  committee  dated  Feb. 
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27,  1SS;(;.     Ill*  Willi  tliat,  80  far  as  lir  was  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them.    We  hire 

niiiriiiKtl.  Im*  wuuld  not  avail  hiiiiaeif  of  made  iiiifKirtant  aocuinulationa  in  thisliK 

null  a   iM.wiT  if  ^'raiitwl.     Then*  waft  no  during;  the   last    MX    months.     I  think  f 

on  asinii    for    Mirh    |mi\vit,    and    it    could  oiijjht  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  have 
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hiivp   no   cirrct    except   to   ki*op   Ani'?ri(an  placed  myself  in  communication  with  some 

KuildiTs  ill  suspense  and  tliercby  augment  of    the    principal    marine-engine    buildera 

the  diHiculty  (»f  obtaining  capital  for  the  of  the  country  within  the  last  three  months 

(■nlargenient  of  tlieir  facilities  to  meet  the  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  them 

national  requirements.   Mr.  Whitney's  pro-  upon  this  subject.     I  detailed  two  officers 

test    wjis    HO    vigorous    tliat    the    proposi-  of  the  navy — a  chief  engineer  and  a  line 

tion    died    from    its    elTects    in    the    com-  officer — who,  under  my  directions,  visited 

mil  tee,  and  lias  been  wellnigh   forgotten,  the  principal  establishments  in  the  East 

'J'he  prop(»s«'r  liiinself  became  satisfied  that  They  recognize  that  in  the  matter  of  en- 

be  had  been  uiislcd  by  the  representations  gincs    for   naval    ships   we    are   quite  in* 

of  naval  ollici-rs  wlio  wen*  under  English  experienced  as  compared  with  some  other 

iullueiice,   and   did    not    press   his   amend-  countries.    It  is  this  fact,  doubtless,  which 

mcnt.  the  committee  has  in  view  in  authori/ini! 

1   have  brouglit  these  facts  forward  for  tlie  purchase  and  importation  of  engines 

the   purpose   of   emphasizing   my   deelara-  for   one   of   the   vessels   authorized  to  be 

tion   that   tiie   promotive   inlluenoe  behind  constructed  under  this  act.      If  the  com- 

every    movement    against    our    navigation  mittee  will   permit  me  to   make  the  sug- 

laws  is  of  British  origin,  and  tliat  when-  gestion,  I  find  myself  quite  satisfied,  after 

ever   you   put  a   pin   through   a   free-ship  consultation  with   people  engaged  in  the 

bill  you  priek  an  Knglishman.  industry   in   this   country,   that   it   would 

The  portion  of  INIr.  Whitney's  letter  re-  not  l)e  necessary  for  me  to  avail  of  that 

ferring  to  the  proposed  free-engine  clause  discretionary  power  in   order  to   produce 

in  the  naval  bill  of  1S80  was  as  follows:  machines  of  the  most  advanced  character. 

'*  I  think  our  true  policy  is  to  l>orrow  Our  marine-engine  builders  in  general  ex- 

Ihe  ideas  of  cMir  neigbl)ors  as  far  as  they  press   their   inability  at   the   present   m«v 

lire  thought  to  \w  in  advance  of  ours,  and  ment   to  design   the  latest  and   most  aj»- 

give  them  to  our  ship-buihlers  in  the  shape  proved   type  of  engines  for   naval  ve<«e'* 

of  plans:  and,  having  this  object  in  view,  — an  inability  arising  from  the  fact  that 

\    have  been   anxious  to  acquire  detailed  they   have    not    lieen    called    upon    to  d<» 

drawings  of  the  latest  machinery  in   use  anything  of  importance  in  that  line.    At 

i>bnmd,  and  should  feel  at  liberty  to  spend  the   same   time,   they   state   that   if  they 

moro   in   the   same   way   in   getting   hold  are    given    the    necessary    time,    and  are 

vl  IW  latest  things  "°  *^r  as  possible  for  asked  to  offer  designs  in  competition,  they 
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would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  state 
of  the  art  abroad  and  here,  and  would 
prepare  to  offer  to  the  government  designs 
embodying  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  art.  And  they  are  ready  to  construct 
at  the  present  time  anything  that  can  be 
built  anywhere  else  if  the  plans  are  fur- 
nished. As  I  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  purchasing  plans  (in  fact, 
there  is  an  entire  readiness  to  sell  to 
us  on  the  part  of  the  engine-builders 
abroad),  I  think  the  solution  of  the 
question  will  be  not  very  difficult,  al- 
though it  may  require  some  time  and  a 
little  delay." 

The  wisdom  of  Secretary  Whitney's  pol- 
icy needs  no  eulogy,  beyond  the  history 
of  the  development  of  steam-engineering 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  no  other 
eulogy  could  be  a  tenth  part  as  eloquent 
as  that  history  is. 

In  1886  we  were  content  to  purchase 
engine  plans  abroad,  tn  1894  we  exhibit- 
ed to  the  world  the  marvellous  machinery 
of  the  "New  York,  the  Olympia,  and  the 
Columbia;  not  to  speak  of  the  still  high- 
er development  that  was  being  wrought 


out  for  the  new  greyhounds  of  the  Ameri- 
can transatlantic  line. 

The  engines  of  the  New  York,  Olympia, 
and  Columbia  have  no  equals,  either  in 
material,  workmanship,  or  performance. 
Does  any  one  suppose  they  would  ever 
have  been  built  if  Secretary  Whitney  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  buying  our  naval  en- 
gines in  England,  thereby  devoting  the  re- 
sources of  the  American  treasury  to  pro- 
mote a  British  monopoly?  No.  In  their 
stead  we  would  have,  perhaps,  the  engines 
of  the  Blake,  guaranteed  to  develop  20,- 
000  indicated  horse-power,  and  accepted 
on  a  performance  of  13,000;  or  the  en- 
gines of  the  Vulcan,  with  deficiency  of 
performance  even  more  pitiable. 

The  policy  of  Secretary  Whitney  was  in 
fact  an  echo  of  the  sturdy  patriotism  that 
framed  the  act  of  Dec.  31,  1792,  dictated 
by  the  same  impulse  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  conceived  in  the  same  aspi- 
ration of  patriotic  pride. 

In  the  face  of  this  record  so  fresh  and 
recent,  the  same  old  demand  for  KngliHh 
free  ships  is  still  hoard  in  our  midst,  pro- 
moted by  the  same  old  lobby  and  pressed 
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on  the  BVLine  old  lines.  Are  we  never  to 
hear  the  last  of  it?  Is  thc»ro  to  be  a 
prrfiifiiiil  supply  of  American  legislators 
willing  to  prtunolc  a  BritiBh  industry  by 
destroying^  iin  Americfin  one?  To  all  his* 
tory,  to  all  !o|jfic,  they  oppose  a  single 
phrase:  **  Let  us  buy  ships  where  thi?y 
are  cheapest."  Well,  if  national  inile- 
pendencc  is  valueless,  and  if  everything 
is  to  be  subordinated  to  cheapness,  why 
not  get  our  laws  made  in-  the  House  of 
Comnions?  The  nieinljers  of  the  House 
of  CViininorts  U-gi slate  for  nothing.  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  charge  $5,000 
a  year  for  their  service,  besides  stationery 
allowance  and  mileage.  The  House  of 
Commons  makes  laws  cheaper  than  our 
Congress  does.  Our  ships  and  our  capacity 
to  crt^ate  them  are  as  much  a  symbol  of 
independence  as  our  laws  are;  and  if  it 
is  good  policy  to  get  the  former  where 
they  arc  cheapest,  why  not  get  the  latter 
on  the  name  lerm^t? 

In  NovenduT,  189.'I,  I  eontrihuted  a  pa- 
per <o  the  I'roiurtlinfjR  of  thr  ,tmrrnvi« 
tsocitti/  of    \ttr„f    ArvhiUrtit   ntui   Mnrinr 
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Enffineers,  in  which  I  stated  that,  ne! 
withstanding  the  privilege  embodied 
section  8  of  the  tariff  to  import  material 
of  foreign  production  free  of  duty  for  u^e 
in  the  construction  of  v^essels  desired  for 
the  foreign  trade,  I  had  not  taken  advaa* 
tage  of  itj  but  had  placed  orders  for  mmof 
thousand  tons  of  steel  with  Americui 
rolling-mills,  forges,  and  foundries. 

1  had  to  pay  something  more  for  Amrr- 
icun  material  than  British  material  wouM 
have  cost  delivered  here,  but  there  were 
certain   mechanical    and    financial    conaid* 
erationa  involved  which   in  uiy  judginrat, 
more  than  offset  this  disparity.     Hence  w 
may  dismiss  the  question  of  material  »i>dj 
consider  only  that  of  labor,  which  repnp- 
sent 8  a  yety  large  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  a  ship. 

In  this  pnrticular  the  English  buildftf 
have  an  undoubted  advantage  over  u*,  $s 
will  appear  from  the  subjoined  (able*  of| 
coiupsiralive  wages  embracing  twenty  *>c 
cupriticmf^.  I  have  not  depend e*l  on  thi 
tMm^ular  rejiorts,  but  have  eornpiled  tHeiii 
through  njy  o\^ii   eources  of   informatii^o 
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from  the  actual  pay-rolls  respectively  of  $9,  of  American  common  laborers  from  $9 

British  ship-yards  and  our  own.    In  re-  a  week  to  $4.20. 

ducing  British  wages  to  our  standard  I       There  is  no  alternative  to  these  reduc- 

have  taken  the  shilling  as  the  equivalent  tions  of  wages  except  a  total  closing  of 

of  our  quarter  of  a  dollar.    I  have  also  American    ship-yards,    which    of    course 

brought  all  wages  to  a  wedcly  basis,  tak-  would  reduce  all  ship-building  wages  from 

ing  the  average  yearly  rate  of  fifty-six  their  present  rates  to  nothing.    This  is 

hours  to  the  week  in  the  British  yards:  what   men   mean   when   they   talk   about 

buying    ships    where    they    are    cheapest. 

^HS^        ^"iSir"  '^^^  *s  ^^^^  makes  ships  cheaper  in  Eng- 

PatteniTmakerB $9.00        $18.00  ^^^^  than  here.     And  this,  too,   is  what 

Machinists  8.50  15.00  makes*  English   ships   inferior   to  Ameri- 

Kiyeters   ••••• 7.50  12.00  ^an   ships,  class   for   class,  and   rate  for 

Calkers  and  chippers 7.80  15.00  ^^.    ,    .//    .    ^„„^  *,«  «   ,„^i,  „;ii   k„„ 

Beam  and  angle  smiths. .. .     8.40  15.00  ^^^*   ^^  »»  because  $18  a  week  will  buy 

Holdera-on  4.20  9.00  better  skill  and  greater  diligence  than  $9 

Fittera-np   7.80  15.00  or  $10  a  week  in  any  country  or  under 

Ship-carpentera 0.60  18.00  .__  fl-_ 

Joiners    0.00  16.50  ^^^  "*»•     „  ^       ,  .    -      m 

Painters  0.60  18.00       As  a  collateral  argument  m  favor  of 

Ship-shed  machine  men 7.20  15.00  free  ships  we  are   informed  by  a  report 

|?^«-°>e° «.00  10.80  of    the    Post-office    Department   that    tho 

Plumbers '.V.*.'.V.'.'.".*.'.*.*.!!!     0.60  lo!50  ^^^  ^^  March  3,  189 1>  providing  for  ocean 

Drillers  . .......     ! .     6.40  11.00  mail  service  in  American  vessels,  has  not 

Sheet-iron  workers 8.50  15.00  resulted  in  any  improvement  of  the  mer- 

SSSSSl^'iSn IZ      \l^  ^^^"^^  °^»""^- 

MmUders,  brass'  !!!!!.'!!!*.!     oioo  15^00       The  solemnity  with  which  this  informa- 

lAboren  4.20    $8  to  $9  tion  was  offered  to  the  country  indicates 

•  >  that  its  authors  considered  it  important. 

These  figures  are  taken  direct  from  the  Less  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since 

books  of  representative  ship-yards  in  the  that  law  was  enacted.    Without  reference 

United    States   and    Great   Britain.    The  to  its  merits  as  an  economic  policy,  but 

comparison   tells   its  own   story.     Brush-  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  not  much 

ing  aside  sophistry  and  cant,  we  have  in  progress  could  be  expected  in  that  time, 

fi-ont  of  us  a  plain  proposition,  the  logic  unless   merchant   fleets   are    supposed    to 

of  which  no  man  can  evade.    It  is  simply  spring  from   the  brain  of   Congress   full 

this:  panoplied  like  Minerva  from  the  brow  of 

A  vote  for  English  free  ships  means  a  Jove.  However,  a  broader  survey  of  the 
vote  to  reduce  the  wages  of  American  pat-  situation  shows  that  there  has  been  ma- 
tem-makers  from  $18  a  week  to  the  British  terial  improvement  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rate  of  $9;  of  American  machinists  from  rine  consequent  upon  that  act. 
$15  a  week  to  $8.50;  of  American  boiler-  In  conjunction  with  another  act,  which 
makers  from  $15  a  week  to  $8.50;  of  created  the  nucleus  of  an  American  line 
American  sheet-iron  workers  from  $15  a  of  transatlantic  greyhounds,  the  law  of 
week  to  $8.50;  of  American  coppersmiths  March  3,  1891,  within  three  years  caused 
from  $18  a  week  to  $8.60;  of  American  five  new  vessels  to  be  under  construction, 
plumbers  and  pipe-fitters  from  $19.50  per  which  were  in  all  respects  abreast  and  in 
week  to  $9.60;  of  American  carpenters  many  respects  ahead  of  anything  then 
from  $18  a  week  to  $9.60;  of  American  afloat.  These  vessels  were  built  in  con- 
drillers  from  $11  per  week  to  $6.40;  of  formity  to  the  requirements  of  the  two 
American  fitters-up  from  $15  a  week  to  acts  referred  to,  under  a  contract  duly 
$7.80;  of  American  riveters  from  $12  a  executed  between  their  owners  and  the 
week  to  $7.50;  of  American  calkers  from  Post-office  Department,  to  go  into  active 
$15  a  week  to  $7.80;  of  American  moulders  effect  in  October,  1895,  for  a  period  of  ten 
from  $15  a  week  to  $9;  of  American  fur-  years.  This  was  surely  progress  and  im- 
nace-men  from  $11  a  week  to  $6;  of  Amer-  provement,  but  the  foreign  mail  bureau 
ican  painters  from  $18  a  week  to  $9.60;  of  the  Post-office  Department  had  eitlicr 
of  American  joiners  from  $16.50  a  week  to  overlooked    or    ignored    it    through    im- 
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patience  with  the  hIow  proceftfles  inevi-  built  there?  Could  one  be  built  there? 
talile  in  the  prrNlu^tion  uf  ships  over  a    Certainly  not. 

ti'nth  of  a  mile  long.  As  for  the  resources  of  the  eoastvise 

This  in  HonK'what  di;(refiRive.  hut  it  is  trade,  the  state  of  ship-buildini^  in  iti*- 
intHMlueed  here  by  way  of  preface  to  the  country  in  1884,  and  before  the  pDveni- 
ri'fiiurk  that  the  capacity  to  build  such  ment  came  into  the  market  with  the  cev 
hliipH  has  Ix'^'H  uttuiniHl  but  recently  by  any  navy,  indicates  the  limit  of  it«  poseilali- 
AiiiiTican  **hip-yanl.  and  hence,  unless  ties.  From  1878  to  l^SS  there  wa«  cod- 
ai'tive  hoKtility  to  American  bhip-building  siderable  activity  in  8hip-building  for  tL^ 
Ih'  admittcfl  as  the  motive,  it  \a  difficult  coastwise  trade, resulting  in  the  production 
to  crineeive  the  rationnU-  of  a  movement  of  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  which  newlv 
tlif  hUfcfss  of  wliicli  would  l^e  inevitably  equipped  that  traffic  for  a  term  of  year«. 
ami  almost  iiihtantly  fatal  to  the  entire  After  1888  this  demand  fell  off  in  con««^ 
indii>try.  quence  of  having  been  fully  supplied.  The 

It  has  U'cn  well  naid  that  "A  great  total  tonnage  of  new  or  comparatively  new 
htcaiiisliip  is  the  <;randebt  triumph  of  iron  steam  tonnage  employed  in  the  coast- 
mind  over  iii:itt<T."  In  no  other  structure  wise  trade,  including  colliers  and  ocean 
a|l|N•ar^  smli  a  r-onitiination  of  science  and  tug»  employcil  in  barge-towing,  is  abnut 
skill,  such  a  ftin^piracy  of  brain  and  .340.000.  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  men 
brawn.  \Vln-n  a  htcaiii^liip  leaves  the  yard  qualified  to  judge,  is  a  fair  supply  for 
for   her   maidon   v«»ya;;e  her  cost   account    many  years  to  come. 

shows  !»."»  |MT  cent,  of  tlie  total  to  the  France.  Germany,  Holland.  Spain.  Ku?- 
rreilit  of  laUjr.  There  is  no  charge  for  sia,  and  Italy,  which  were  formerly  larjpe 
ri;:ht  of  way.  real  estate,  or  accessories,  customers  of  English  ship-builders,  have 
She  is  a  tliin*:  of  life,  an  autonomy  within  in  recent  years  encouraged  home  ship- 
he  r  self,  and.  onee  olF  the  land,  is  for  the  building  by  subvention  and  commercial 
time  l>ein;:  a  planet.  Her  deck  is  the  soil  discriminations,  until  their  patrona^ 
of  the  nation  whose  lla^r  J*he  l)ears.  Her  has  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from 
freight  is  nr)t  only  the  commoditi<'s  of  com-  British  yards.  So  severe  has  been  the 
merce,  but  Iniman  lives.  Upon  her  safety  distress  of  English  ship-yards  under  these 
and  efTiciency  c<»n-*tantly  hang  the  hopes  conditions  that  quite  r€^cently  one  of  them 
and  loves  of  thousan<ls.  No  other  thing  contracted  to  build  a  large  ship  '*  at  cost." 
made  by  human  hands  can  appeal  to  the  in  express  terms  for  the  sole  purpa^  of 
sentiment  of  men  like  a  great  steamship,  keeping  their  organization  together.  Even 
From  this  ])oint  of  view  there  is  an  Japan,  which  in  years  past  poured  about 
eh-ment  of  imhlie  pri«le.  of  i)atriotic  exul-  $.30,000,000  into  England*8  coffers  for 
tat  ion  in  the  national  IM)^se^^«ion  of  groat  <ihip8  and  guns,  is  now  building  her  ovn 
steamships,  ami   it  would   seem  that  cog-    men-of-war. 

nate  pride  and  exultation  ought  to  be  Denunciation  of  our  navigation  law* 
eheri*«}ied  in  the  uaticmal  capacity  to  as  "obsolete*'  is  a  fashionable  fallacy, 
create  them.  Siich  a  capacity,  after  years  It  is  true  that  they  are  among  the  nn»>t 
of  disheartenin;;  strn^'L'le  against  iM)wer-  venerable  of  our  statutes,  the  Constiiu- 
ful  and  vindictive  rivalry,  has  at  last  l)een  tion  itself  antedating  them  only  three 
attaintMl  and  is  now  In'ing  exerted  with  years.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fa^t 
grand   results.  that  the  act  of  Dec.  31.  1702,  was  quite 

It  has  iM'cn  sai<l  that  even  if  the  English  as  much  in  force  from  that  time  to  lSt*A 
should  build  all  our  ships  for  us,  except  when  our  merchant  marine  was  at  it* 
those  for  the  coastwise  trade,  American  7.<'nith  of  prosperity,  as  when  it  became 
ship-yards  would  still  flourish  on  the  pro-  ]»rostrate.  This  is  an  historical  fact  which 
ceeds  of  the  c<»a»twi8r  constructi<m  and  the  no  one  can  gainsay.  It  is  therefore  not 
repairs.  Did  the  authors  of  that  theory  easy  to  see  why  a  law  which  promoted 
ever  see  nu  establishment  entirely  devot<Ml  such  prosperity  as  our  merchant  marine 
to  the  repair  of  ships  that  was  equipped  enjoyiHl  prior  to  18(i0  should  exert  an  ex- 
to  build  so  much  as  a  tug?  The  Erie  actly  contrary  etTeet  more  than  thirty 
r.asiu  l)r\  dorks  in  New  York  are  e.\-  years  afterwards.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
cliisivelv  repair  works.     Was  ever  a  Bliip    require  a  new  school  of  losjic  to  prove  that 
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it  has  worked  l)oth  ways.  Denunciation 
of  every  business  transaction  between  the 
government  and  steamship  owners  as 
"  subsidy "  is  also  a  fashionable  fad. 

Steamship  owners  who  perform  public 
service  by  transporting  ocean  mails  un- 
doubtedly expect  pay  for  it;  but  I  am 
unable  to  see  why  a  certain  sum  when 
paid  to  a  railroad  company  or  a  river 
steamboat  for  mail -carrying  under  con- 
tract should  be  called  "  compensation/'  and 
when  paid  to  an  ocean  steamship  company 
for  similar  service  should  be  called  "  sub- 
sidy." 

The  five  maritime  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope— England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Italy — during  the  year  1893  paid 
£3,331,573  sterling,  or,  roughly,  $16,657,- 
865,  for  the  transportation  of  their  mails 
by  sea.  England  paid  $4,360,000,  includ- 
ing the  "  retainer "  of  20  shillings  per 
ton  per  annum  to  the  vessels  enrolled  as 
convertible  cruisers  for  the  auxiliary  fleet. 
France  paid,  including  both  mail  compen- 
sation and  tonnage  bounty,  $5,356,000. 
Germany  paid,  inclusive  of  discrimina- 
tions in  taxes,  port  dues,  and  light-house 
fees  in  favor  of  ships  built  in  Germany, 


$1,962,000,   of  which   $1,200,000  went   to 
one  comi>any,  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

In  all  these  cases  the  transactions  are 
considered  as  being  in  the  nature  of  fair 
compensation  for  actual  services,  and  no 
one  denounces  them  as  subsidies.  It  would 
appear  that  compensation  for  service  be- 
comes "  subsidy "  only  when  paid  to  an 
American  ship-owner.  Summing  up,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  actual,  practical,  valid  rea- 
sons for  the  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws 
are: 

1.  That  it  would  open  a  new  and  much- 
needed  market  for  the  product  of  over- 
developed English  ship-yards. 

2.  That  it  would  offer  to  English  ship- 
owners opportunity  to  unload  their  obso- 
lete and  worn-out  tramps  from  the  foot 
of  their  list  upon  our  "  bargain-hunters," 
enabling  them  to  recruit  at  the  top  with 
new  ships. 

3.  That  it  would  release  England  from 
her  bond  to  keep  the  peace  by  opening  an 
asylum  for  her  commercial  fleet  whenever 
she  might  desire  to  make  war  on  a  mari- 
time- power. 

These  reasons  are  all  English. 
There  are  no  American  reasons. 


NAVY   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Navy  of  the  United  States  —  Con- 
tinental Organization,  —  Early  in  the 
autumn  of  1775,  Washington  called  the 
attention  of  the  Continental  Congress  to 
the  importance  of  fitting  out  naval  ves- 
sels for  the  protection  of  the  coast.  Be- 
fore any  definite  action  had  been  taken, 
Washington  had  fitted  out  five  or  six 
armed  vessels  at  Boston  to  "  pick  up " 
some  of  the  British  store-ships  and  trans- 
ports. On  Oct.  13,  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  fitting  out  of  a  swift-sailing  ves- 
sel to  carry  ten  carriage-guns  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  swivels,  with  eighty 
men,  for  a  cruise  of  three  months.  On 
the  same  day  appeared  the  germ  of  our 
Navy  Department  in  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  direct  marine  affairs.  This  consisted 
of  Silas  Deane,  John  Langdon,  and  Chris- 
topher Gadsden.  Stephen  Hopkins,  Jo- 
seph Hewes,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  John 
Adams  were  added  Oct.  30.  The  commit- 
tee was  at  first  styled  the  "marine  com- 
mittee/' and  on  Dec.  13  it  was  so  modelled 
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as  to  include  one  member  from  each  colony 
represented  in  the  Congress.  They  had 
power  to  appoint  all  officers  below  the 
rank  of  third  lieutenant,  and  had  the  con- 
trol, under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the 
Congress,  of  all  naval  operations.  Their 
lack  of  professional  knowledge  caused 
many  and  vexatious  mistakes,  and  the 
Congress  finally  resolved  to  select  three 
persons  well  skilled  in  marine  affairs  to 
execute  the  business  intrusted  to  the  gen- 
eral committee.  The  experts  constituted 
what  was  called  "  the  Continental  navy 
board,  or  board  of  assistants  of  the  ma- 
rine committee,"  which  remained  in  active 
operation  until  the  autumn  of  1779,  when 
a  "board  of  admiralty"  was  established, 
composed  of  three  commissioners  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  two  members  of 
that  body.  This  board  was  subject  in  all 
cases  to  the  control  of  the  Congress.  There 
was  a  secretary  who  performed  a  greater 
share  of  the  actual  business  of  the  board. 
The  headquarters  of  this  Navy  Department 
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were  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  the  by  the  British,  KHiie  at  Oiarleston,  some 

national    government.    In    1781    another  at  Penobscot,  and  others  on  tha  hi|^  aeas. 

change  took  place,  when  Gen.  Alexander  The  only  American  ship-of-the-Uns  order- 

McDougall,  of-  New  York,  was  appointed  ed  by  Congress  and  finished    (the  AlU* 

Secretary  of  the  Marine,  or  Secretary  of  anoe)  was  presented  in  1782  to  the  King 

the  Navy,  under  the  old  Confederation,  of  France,  to  supply  the  plaee  of  a  aimi- 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Robert  Morris,  lar  vessel  lost  i^  Boston  Harbor  by  an 

the  distinguished  financier  of  the  Revolu-  accident    After  the  war  there  aaemed  to 

tion,  was  appointed  a  general  agent  of  be  little  use  for  a  navy,  and  it  mm  ntg- 

marine,  and  afi  admiralty  seal  was  adopt-  lected.    This  indifference  was   continn^ 

ed,   composed   of  an   escutcheon  with   a  until     1793,     when     depredations     uptm 

chevron  of  stripes  alternate  red  and  white,  American  commerce  by  Algerine  corsairs 

an  anchor  below,  and  a  ship  under  full  became  more  alarming  than  ever.    In  his 

sail  as  a  crest.  message  of  December,  1793,  Washington 

On  Oct.  30,  1776,  Congress  resolved  to  said,  in  reference  to  a  navy,  "  If  we  desire 
fit  out  two  more  vessels,  one  of  twenty  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be. able  to  repd 
and  the  other  of  thirty-six  guns;  and  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  <me  of  the 
about  the  middle  of  December  issued  an  most  powerful  instruments  of  oar  pros- 
order  for  the  construction  of  thirteen  perity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at 
additional  armed  vessels — ^five  of  thirty-  all  times  ready  for  war."  Acting  upon 
two  guns,  fiye  of  twenty-eight,  and  three  this  hint.  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1794, 
of  thirteen — to  be  ready  for  sea  by  March  appropriated  (March  11)  about  $700,000 
1,  following.  The  committee  to  whom  the  for  creating  a  small  navy.  The  Ftesident 
construction  was  referred  reported  that  was  authorised  to  procure,  by  purehaae  or 
the  aversge  cost  of  the  ships  would  be  otherwise,  six  frigates;  but  it  was  pro- 
about  $60,000  each,  and  that  materials  vided  that  work  on  them  should  cease  ia 
lor  the  same  and  for  their  equipment  the  eVcut  of  a  peace  with  Algiers  being  le- 
might  all  be  obtained  in  the  colonies,  ex«  cured.  He  commissioned  captains,  miper- 
cepting  cannon  and  gunpowder.  The  ma-  intendents,  naval  constructors,  and  navy 
rine  committee  was  increased  in  number,  agents,  six  of  each,  and  ordered  the  con- 
so  as  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  struction  of  six  frigates.  The  treaty 
colony.  This  committee  had  very  little  providing  for  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Al- 
executive  power,  but  had  general  control  giers  was  made  late  in  1795,  when  work 
of  all  naval  operations  under  the  direction  on  the  vessels  was  suspended;  but  the 
of  Congress.  In  November,  1776,  Con-  folly  of  the  suspension  was  soon  made 
gress  fixed  the  relative  rank  of  officers  manifest  when  officers  of  the  British 
in  the  army  and  navy  as  follows:  an  ad-  cruisers  boarded  our  merchant- vessels  and 
miral  was  equal  in  rank  to  a  general,  a  impressed  seamen  into  the  British  service 
vice-admiral  to  a  lieutenant-general,  a  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  desert- 
commodore  to  a  brigadier-general,  the  cap-  ers.  The  French,  too,  were  becoming  ag* 
tain  of  a  ship  of  forty  guns  and  upward  gressive  on  the  high  seas.  They  depredated 
to  a  colonel,  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  ten  upon  American  commerce  under  the  sanc- 
to  twenty  guns  to  a  major,  and  a  lieuten-  tion  of  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  which 
ant  in  the  navy  was  equal  to  a  captain  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
in  the  army.  Esek  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Isl-  of  war,  issued  in  May,  1797.  It  author- 
and,  was  commissioned  the  first  commo-  ized  the  capture  of  American  vessels  un- 
dore,  and  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  der  certain  conditions,  and  declared  that 
Continental  navy.  any  American  founds  on  board  a  hostile 

The  navy  was  almost  annihilated  at  the  ship,  though  placed  there  without  his  con- 
dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Of  the  sent  (by  impressment),  should  be  hanged 
thirteen  frigates  ordered  to  be  built  by  as  a  pirate.  In  this  state  of  our  foreiga 
Congress  in  1775,  two  had  been  destroyed  relations.  Congress  directed  three  of  the 
on  the  Hudson  River  and  three  on  the  six  frigates  ordered  in  1794  to  be  corn- 
Delaware,  without  getting  to  sea.  The  pleted,  launched,  and  put  into  commission; 
remaining  eight,  together  with  most  of  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  frig' 
the  purchased  vessels,  had  been  captured  ates  Constitution,  forty-four  guns;   Con' 
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Mtellationy  thirty-eight  guns,  and  United  was  commissioned  commander-in-chief  of 
Btates,  forty-four  guns,  were  ready  for  the  navy  on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
sea.  The  Constitution,  which  won  many  a  Henry  Eckford,  a  naturalized  Scotchman, 
victory,  is  yet  afloat.  In  1798  ample  pro-  and  an  eminent  ship-builder,  with  a  com- 
vision  was  made  by  sea  and  land  for  war  petent  number  of  men,  hastened  to 
with  France,  which  seemed  impending.  A  Sackett's  Harbor  to  prepare  a  squadron. 
Navy  Department  was  created,  and  in  With  great  facility  one  was  prepared,  and 
April,  Benjamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  on  Nov.  8  Chauncey  appeared  on  Lake  On- 
was  appointed  Secretary.  tario   with    a    little   squadron    consisting 

In  the  War  of  ISIZ-IS, — When  the  of  the  armed  schooners  Conquest,  Grovoler, 
President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  Pert,  Scourge,  Oovemor  Tompkins,  and 
war  against  Great  Britain,  July  19,  1812,  Hamilton.  These  were  originally  the 
the  navy  consisted  of  only  twenty  vessels,  merchant  schooners  Qencsee  Packet,  Ex- 
exclusive  of  gunboats.  They  were  as  fol-  periment,  Collector,  Lord  Nelson,  Charles 
lows:  and  Anne,  and  Diana,     Their  armament 

consisted  chiefly  of  long  guns  mounted 
on  circles,  with  a  few  lighter  ones  that 
could  be  of  very  little  service.  Al- 
ready two  schooners,  the  Oneida  and 
Julia,  were  in  the  service.  The  keel  of 
the  frigate  Madison,  twenty  •  four  guns, 
was  laid  before  Chauncey's  arrival,  and 
when  finished  she  mounted  forty  guns. 
There  was  an  average  of  only  five  guns 
to  each  vessel  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  squadron. 

In  January,  1813,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed authorizing  the  building  of  four  74- 
gun  ships  and  six  first-class  frigates.  A 
subsequent  act  (March  3)  authorized  the 
construction  of  six  sloops-of-war,  and  as 
many  ships  on  the  lakes  as  the  President 
might  direct.  Another  act  promised  any 
person  who,  by  torpedoes  or  other  like 
The  government  early  perceived  the  im-  contrivances,  should  burn,  sink,  or  de- 
portance  of  having  control  of  Lakes  On-  stroy  any  British  armed  vessels,  half  their 
tario  and  Erie  when  the  war  began,  value  in  money.  So  much  enthusiasm  had 
Events  in  the  early  part  of  1812  at  the  been  created  by  the  naval  victories  in  1812 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  (see  that  in  several  of  the  States  acts  were 
Sackett's  Habbob),  and  the  fact  that  the  passed  to  build  ships-of-war  and  present 
British  were  building  war  vessels  at  them  to  the  government.  The  latter  proj- 
Kingston,  made  it  important  that  an  ects,  however,  failed.  James  Fenimore 
American  squadron  should  appear  on  those  Cooper,  in  his  History  of  the  Navy  of  th0 
waters  very  speedily.  The  only  hope  of  United  States,  says:  "The  navy  came  out 
creating  a  squadron  in  time  to  secure  the  of  the  struggle  with  a  vast  increase  of 
supremacy  of  the  lake  to  the  Americans  reputation.  The  brilliant  style  in  which 
was  in  their  ability  to  convert  merchant  the  ships  had  been  carried  into  action,  the 
vessels  afloat  into  warriors.  Several  of  steadfastness  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
these  were  already  afloat  on  the  lake.  To  had  been  handled,  and  the  fatal  accuracy 
destroy  them  was  a  prime  object  of  the  of  their  fire  on  nearly  every  occasion,  pro- 
British;  to  save  them  was  a  prime  object  duced  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare.  Most 
of  the  Americans.  Dearborn's  armistice  of  the  frigate  actions  had  been  as  soon 
allowed  the  escape  of  some  of  them  con-  decided  as  circumstances  would  at  all  al- 
fined  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  close  low,  and  in  no  instance  was  it  found  nee- 
of  Angost,  1812,  Isaac  Chauncey,  one  of  essary  to  keep  up  the  fire  of  a  sloop-of- 
tha  best  practical  seamen  in  the  navy,   war  an  hour  when  singly  engaged.   Mm 
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John  Adams  . . 

26 
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16 
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Capt.  Jones. 

Hornet   

16 

18 

Capt.  Lawrence. 
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16 

Lieut.  Carroll. 
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Lieut.  Crane. 
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of  the  combaU  of  the  latter,  indeed,  were 
decided  in  about  half  that  time.  The  exe- 
cution done  in  these  short  conflicts  was 
often  equal  to  that  made  by  the  largest 
vessels  of  Europe  in  general  actions,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  slain  and  wounded 
composed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  which 


and  the  entire  available  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  whole  Atlantle  ooast  of  the 
republic  was  the  ship  BrwM^,  of  twen- 
ty-five guns,  and  the  store-ship  MUUtf,  of 
two  guns.  The  Brooklyn  drew  too  mnch 
water  to  enter  Charleston  Harbor  with 
safety  wh^m  the  war  had  been  commenced, 
and  the  Beiief  had  been  ordered  to  Africa 
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nation  this  unlooked-for  result  created  the 
most  surprise.  .  .  .  The  ablest  and  bravest 
captains  of  the  English  fleet  were  ready 
to  admit  that  a  new  power  was  about  to 
appear  on  the  ocean,  and  that  it  was  not 
improbable  the  battle  for  the  mastery  of 
the  seas  would  have  to  be  fougnt  over 
again." 

In  the  Civil  War, — At  the  beginning  of 
President  Lincoln's  administration,  the 
navy  had  been  placed  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  government  for  immediate 
use.  The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all 
classes  belonging  to  the  navy  was  ninety, 
carrying,  or  designed  to  carry,  2,415  guns. 
Of  this  number  only  forty  -  two  were  in 
commission.  Twenty-eight  ships,  having 
in  the  aggregate  874  guns,  were  lying  in 
ports  dismantled,  and  none  of  them  could 
be  made  ready  for  sea  in  less  than  several 
weeks'  time;  some  of  them  would  require 
at  least  six  months.  The  most  of  them  in 
commission  had  been  sent  to  distant  seas, 
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with  stores  for  a  squadron  there.  Many 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy  were  bom  in  the 
South,  and  sixty  of  them,  including  eleven 
at  the  Naval  Academy^  had  resigned  their 
commissions.  Such  was  the  utterly  pow- 
erless condition  of  the  navy  to  assist  in 
preserving  the  lif6  of  the  republic  when 
Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Gideon 
Welles,  of  the  same  State,  on  March  4, 
1861. 

The  Secretary  and  assistant  Secretary 
Fox  put  forth  all  their  eneigiea  in  the 
creation  of  a  navy  to  meet  the  ezigenein 
of  the  times.  At  the  beginning  of  Ju]y» 
four  months  after  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration came  into  power,  there  were 
forty-three  armed  vessels  ei^gaged  in  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  in 
defence  of  the  coast  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent.  These  were  divided  into 
two  squadrons,  known  respectively  as  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  squadrons.    The  for 
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mer,  under  the  command  of  Flaq-Officer 
Silas  H.  Stringiiam  {q,  v.'),  consisted  of 
twenty-two  vessels  and  an  aggregate  of 
29G  guns  and  3,300  men;  the  latter,  com- 
manded by  Flag-Officer  William  Mervine, 
consisted  of  twenty-one  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  282  guns  and  3,500  men.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  1861,  the  Secretary  pur- 
chased and  put  into  commission  no  less 
than  137  vessels,  and  had  contracted  for 
the  building  of  a  large  number  of  steam- 
ships of  a  substantial  class,  suitable  for 
performing  continuous  duty  off  the  coasts 
in  all  weathers.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  competent 
lx>ard  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the 
subject  of  iron-clad  vessels.  Calls  for  re- 
cruits for  the  navy  were  promptly  com- 
plied with,  and  for  the  want  of  them  no 
vessel  was  ever  detained  more  than  two 
or  three  days.  Since  March  1,  259  officers 
had  resigned  or  been  dismissed,  but  their 
places  were  soon  all  filled;  for  many  who 
had  retired  to  civil  pursuits  again  came 
forward  and  offered  their  services  to 
their  country  and  were  recommissioned. 

The  services  of  the  navy  during  the 
Civil  War  were  not  appreciated  by  the 
people  as  fully  as  they  deserved.  They 
were  often  subservient  to  the  army  in  its 
operations  near  rivers.  On  the  ocean  the 
services  of  the  navy  were  chiefly  required 
in  blockading  ports,  or  in  bombarding 
coast  defences.    The  Confederates  had  no 


navy  proper,  only  flotillas  of  gunboats  and 
rams  on  rivers  and  in  harbors,  and  not  a 
ship  on  the  ocean  excepting  a  few  roving 
piratical  vessels  depredating  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce.  Therefore  there  were 
few  occasions  for  purely  naval  battles. 
But  in  the  sphere  in  which  the  navy  was 
called  upon  to  act,  it  performed  services 
of  incalculable  value,  and  deserves  equal 
honor  and  gratitude  with  the  army.  The 
service  during  the  war  was  more  exhaust- 
ing and  really  wonderful  in  operations 
and  results  than  that  of  any  other  navy 
in  the  world.  The  Navy  Department  dis- 
played great  energy.  The  navy  was  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  proportions  during 
fifty  years  of  peace,  and  kept  in  existence 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  continual- 
ly expanding  commerce  of  the  republic. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  its  men  num- 
bered only  7,600,  and  of  its  officers,  322, 
natives  of  Southern  States,  resigned  their 
commissions  to  serve  the  Confederacy. 
Yet,  before  an  adequate  naval  force  could 
be  organized  and  vessels  prepared,  the 
blockade  of  several  Southern  ports  was 
ordered  and  was  maintained.  Merchant 
vessels  were  converted  into  war-ships,  and 
volunteers  from  that  service  filled  the 
vacant  offices.  Of  these,  about  7,600  were 
received  and  commissioned,  and  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  service,  aggregating  about 
7,600  men  when  the  war  opened,  num- 
bered 51,500  when  it  closed.    At  the  be- 
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l^inninf^,    there    were   3,844   artisans   and  veasela  were  constructed   and  fitted  out 

lalKirers;   at  the  end,  tliere  were   10,880,  and  418  vessels  were  purchased  and  con- 

cxcluHive  of  about  an  cH]iml   number  em-  verted    into    war  -  shipb.      Of    these   CI3 

ployed   in   private   sliip-yards   under   con-  were  steamers,  the  whole  costing  nesrlj 

tract.     During  tlie   four  years,  208  war-  $19,000,000. 

SHIPS  OF  THE  NAVY  IN  1001. 

(AMRiTiATioin. —  //«// :  S.,  steel;   H.W..  steel,  wood,  iheetbed  ;  I.,  Iron;  W.,  wood;  Comp.,  eoapooad 
Pr^jmltifm :  8.,  screw  ;  T.  S.,  twin  screw  ;  Tr.a,  triple  screw ;  P.,  peddle) 

F1B8T  KATB. 


Alabama    

KearitarKe    .  . .  • 
Kentucky    .  . .  . 

Itiwa    

Indiana    

MaHMa<'huK4>ttH 

Or(*Kon   

Hrooklyn  .... 
New  York  .  . 
<V>luml)iu  .... 
Mlnn('aiN)nH    .  . 

Ti'xaH    

Puritan    

Olympia    

i'hiragu    


r»or> 

525 

r»25 

,»40 

,288 
,288 
,288 

,21  r> 

,2(M> 

,:i7r» 
,a7r» 
,;nr> 
ooo 

,870 


ItuflTalo    

I>lxl«    

Kaltlmoro    

riiilailcIplilA   

Newark    

San    Krun«iH(o 

Monterey    


Mlantonoinoh    . . 

Ampliltrite   

Monadnotk    . .  .  . 

Terror    

Albany   

New  OrN'OHH  .  .  . 

LaneaHter    

rincinnati    

Haleigh    

Heina    MercedeH. 

Atlanta    

Hoston    


0,888 
0,145 
4.413 
4. .'{24 
4.0t)8 
4,01)8 
4,084 

.1.01)0 
;{.1»1»0 

:{,i»i»o 

a.DDO 
.'{.437 
3.437 
3,2r»0 
3.213 
3.213 
3.Ol»0 
3,000 
3,000 


Yankee  .... 
Prairie    .... 

Kolaee 

Pantlier  . . . . 
Hartford  . . . 
Mayflower  . . 
Katahdin  . . 
i'anonicus  . . 
Mahopae  .  . . 
Manhattan   . 

Detroit    

MontKomery 
Marbleheau   . 
Mohican    . . . 

<*at8klll    

Jason   

X^hlfch   

Montauk  . . . 
Nahant  .... 
Manila  .... 
HennlnfftoD  . 
Concord  . . . . 
Yorktown    . . 


.888 
.872 
.7<H) 
,200 
,71)0 
.01)0 
,l.'ir» 
,100 
.100 
,100 
.081) 
.080 
,080 
,900 
,875 
.875 
,875 
,875 
,875 
,800 
,710 
710 
,710 


First-class   tMittle-shlp 

FlrHt-olass   tMittle-shlp 

First-c-lass   tMittie-shlp 

Flrat-clara   battle-sbip 

Flrat-olass   battie-sblp 

Firat-floBs   hattle-sblp 

Flrst-cIass   battle-sbip 

Armored   cruiser 

Armored   cruiser 

Protected  cruiser 

Prote<?ted  cruiser 

Second  class  tMittie-shlp 

Double-turret 

Protected  cruiser 

Protected  cruiser 

SECOND  BATB. 

Cruiser  (converted) 
Cruiser  (converted) 
Protected  cruiser 
Protected  cruiser 
Protected  cruiser 
Protected  cruiser 
Barbette     cruiser,     low 

free-board  monitor 
Double-turret  monitor 
Double-turret  monitor 
Double-turret  monitor 
Double-turret  monitor 
l*rotected  cruiser 
I'rotected  cruiser 

Cruiser 
I*rote<*ted  cruiser 
l*rotected  cruiser 
l*rotected  cruiser 
Protected  cruiser 
Protected  cruiser 

Till  no    RATE. 

Cruiser   (converted) 
Cruiser   (converted) 

Hospital  ship 
Cruiser    (converted) 

Cruiser 
Cruiser  (<"onverte<l) 
Harbor-defence  ram 
Slnffle-turret  monitor 
Sinjclc-turret  monitor 
Slnjcle-turret  monitor 
TTnprotected  cruiser 
Tnprotected  cruiser 
Unprotected   cruiser 

Cruiser 

Rinffle-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Single-turret  monitor 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

GuntK>at 

GuntK>at 
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tMK>lM 

Gm 

H«IL 

Hffw- 

Prop«Ulo^ 

(Mita 

F^mm. 

fcairy^ 

S. 

11,300 

T.S. 

18 

S. 

1 1 ,904 

T.S. 

22 

s. 

12,318 

T.8. 

oo 

s. 

12.105 

T.S. 

18 

s. 

*rM38 

T.S. 

16 

s. 

10,4i"3 

T.S. 

16 

s. 

11,111 

T.S. 

16 

s. 

18J00 

T.S. 

20 

8. 

17,401 

T.S. 

18 

8. 

1S.5O0 

Tr.8. 

11 

8. 

20.Sa2 

Tr.S. 

11 

8. 

8,010 

T.S. 

8 

8. 

sjm 

T.S. 

10 

8. 

17,313 

T.S. 

14 

8. 

I»,OO0 

T.S. 

18 

8. 

8.600 

8. 

6 

8. 

8.800 

8. 

10 

8. 

10,064 

T.S. 

10 

8. 

1,815 

T.S. 

12 

8. 

8.860 

T.S. 

12 

8. 

9.913 

T.S. 

12 

8. 

5,244 

T.S. 

4 

I. 

1*426 

T.S. 

4 

I. 

1,600 

T.S. 

6 

I. 

3,000 

T.S. 

6 

I. 

IpOCMJ 

T.S. 

4 

8.W. 

7.50(1 

T.S. 

10 

S.W. 

7,5fM» 

T.S. 

10 

W. 

lAMMf 

8. 

12 

S. 

%u,mm 

T.S. 

11 

8. 

KUNXi 

T.S. 

11 

8. 

3, 7  Of) 

8. 

, . 

8. 

4j}m 

8. 

8 

8. 

4.030 

S. 

8 

I. 

3.800 

8. 

10 

I. 

3.800 

8. 

10 

S. 

3.200 

8. 

I. 



8. 

8 

w. 

2.000 

S. 

13 

s. 

4.700 

T.S. 

2 

8. 

5.068 

T.S. 

4 

I. 

340 

8. 

2 

1. 

340 

8. 

.1 

I. 

340 

8. 

2 

8. 

5.227 

T.S. 

10 

8. 

5.580 

T.S. 

10 

S. 

5.451 

T.S. 

10 

W. 

1.100 

8. 

6 

I. 

340 

8. 

*i 

I. 

340 

8. 

2 

I. 

340 

8. 

2 

I. 

340 

8. 

o 

8. 

340 

8. 

2 

I. 

750 

8. 

2 

I. 

3.4.36 

T.S. 

6 

8. 

3,405 

T.S. 

6 

8. 

8,392 

T.S. 

6 

KAVY  OF  THE  TTKIT&I)  8TAT£d 
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THIRD  BATE 


Nmm. 

CToi-). 

Type. 

HoIU 

Indicated 
Hone. 
Power. 

Profmbhrn. 

Gau 

(Mdn 

BaUwy). 

Topeka    

Dolphin 

Wilmington 

Helena 

1.700 
1,486 
1,302 
1,392 
1,375 
1,375 
1,375 
1,375 
1,371 
1,370 
1,177 
1.177 
1,175 
1,159 
1,030 
1,030 
1,020 
1,020 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

Gunboat 

Despatch-boat 

Light-araft  gunboat 

Light-draft  gunboat 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 
Light-draft  gunboat 
Light-draft  gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 
Composite   gunboat 
Composite   gunboat 
Composite   gunboat 
Composite    gunboat 
Composite   gunboat 
Composite   gunboat 

I. 

S. 
S. 
8. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

s. 
I. 
s. 
s. 

Comp. 

8. 

8. 

I. 

I. 
Comp. 
Comp. 
Comp. 
Comp. 
Comp. 
Comp. 

2,000 

2,253 

1,894 

1,988 

800 

800 

800 

800 

2,536 

850 

2,199 

2,046 

i;566 

2,627 

2,627 

500 

500 

1,227 

1,118 

1,081 

1,054 

1,008 

800 

8. 

8. 
T.8. 
T.8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 
T.8. 

P. 
T.S. 
T.8. 
Sails 

8. 
T.S. 
T.S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 
T.S. 
T.S. 

8. 

8. 

8 
3 
8 
8 

Adams   

Alliance 

6 
6 

Essex   

Enterprise    

Nashville 

Monocacy    

Castine  

6 

1 
8 
6 
8 

>[,-i.  hin-^    . 

rbt't^aiM^nke    

iXiti  Jimri  6i^  Austria 

lala  de  Lusson 

Isla  de  Cuba  

Alert    

8 
0 
4 
6 
6 
8 

Ranger    

Annapolis    

Vicksburg    

Wheeling 

6 
6 
6 
6 

Marietta    

Newport   

Princeton    

6 
6 
6 

FOURTH    BATB. 


a,  Estimated.       b.  Secondary  battery. 


A  lax     

Glacier    

reltlc    

Culgoa 

Saturn    

Kalnbow    

Arethusa    

Alexander     . . . . 

Iris     

lirutus    

Sterling    

CwtatLT   

Nero 

Nanshan     

Abarenda    

Supply   

Marcellus    . . . . 

liannllMil 

Leonldas    

I^ebanon    

Justin   

Southery    

l*ompey    

Zallro 

General   Alara. 

Yankton    , 

Vesuvius    

Petrel   

Scorpion    

Fern    

Bancroft    

Vixen   

Cvloucester    . . . . 

Michigan 

Wasp   

I-'rollc    

Dorothea 

El  Cano 

PInU   

Stranger    

Peoria    

Hist   

Eagle 

Hornet 

QainM   

VillaobcM 


07,500 

o7,000 

6,428 

a6,300 

06.220 

6,206 

o6,200 

6,181 

6,100 

o6,000 

5,663 

5,016 

4.925 

o4,827 

4,670 

4,460 

04,400 

4,291 

4,242 

8,376 

3,300 

o3,100 

03,085 

o2,000 

1,400 

975 

929 

892 

850 

840 

839 

806 

786 

685 

630 

607 

594 

560 

550 

0646 

488 

472 

484 

426 

400 

400 


Cdlller 

Supply-ship 

Supply-ship 

Collier 

Distllllng-ship 

Tank   steamer 

C\)lller 

DistUllng-shlp 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

SupplT-ship 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Collier 

Supply-ship 

Transport 

Gunbimt    (    urn v*"rt(^i!> 

Dy  HA  ml  t**- 1:  n  n    v  *'  s  h-  '  I 

On  II  boar 

Ooaboac    < converted) 

Tender 

OntiboHt 

Ganttoac    (ron verted  V 

Gu  aboa  i    i  t^o  ve  rted ) 

GiiiiboAt  *  converted ) 
rJunlwiftt  icoOTcrted) 
ijuQljoat    ^  coo  verted) 

GunlK>at 
Oanboat  (converted) 
Ounboat  (converted) 
Ounboat  (converted) 
Gunt>oat  (converted) 
Gunboat  (converted) 

Gunlx>at 

Ounlx>at 
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c.  Main 

battery. 

S. 

3,000 

S. 

s. 



s. 

s. 

1,890 

s. 

s. 

01,500 

,  . 

L 

1.500 

s. 

8. 

1,800 

s. 

S. 



s. 

S. 

1,026 

s. 

8. 

1,300 

s. 

8. 

1,2(M» 

s. 

I. 

0926 

s. 

8. 

1.500 

s. 

8. 
S. 
S. 

1,000 

s. 

l.O.'iO 

s! 

L 

1,060 

s. 

I. 

1.200 

8. 

S. 

1,100 

s. 

s. 

1,100 

s. 

I. 

8. 

s. 

8. 

L 

S. 

8. 

8. 

S. 

S. 

770 

8. 

S. 

750 

8. 

S. 

3,795 

T.S. 

S. 

1,095 

8. 

8. 

2,800 

T.S. 

W. 

300 

S. 

8. 

1.213 

T.S. 

8. 

1,250 

S. 

S. 

2,000 

S. 

I. 

365 

P. 

S. 

1,8(K) 

s. 

8. 

550 

8. 

S. 

1,558 

8. 

S. 

660 

T.S. 

L 

310 

8. 

I. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

500 

8. 

S. 

850 

8. 

S. 

800 

S. 

Comp. 

208 

8. 

Comp. 

208 

8. 

52 
53 


52 


52 

52 
52 
54 
54 

54 
52 
52 
52 
52 
54 
52 
52 
52 

54 
5S 
53 
c4 
58 
53 
c4 
54 

510 
56 
56 
54 

510 

52 
56 
57 
56 
56 
50 
52 
»2 


XAVY  07  THB  trHITBD  8TA TSft 
8HIF8    or    THE    iiAYT    IK    1901. — Continued. 

rOUSTH  BATB. 


DIlMlMiHMBft 


Hawk 

Siren  .... 
SylTla    ... 

Callao 

I»ampanga 
l*aragua  . . 

Samar    

Arayat  . . . 
Beiusan   . . 

Alleen 

Rlfrida   ... 

Sylph    

Calamianes 

AltMiy 

Leyte   

Oneida  ... 

Panay    

Maniieno   . . 
Mariveles    . 
Mindoro 
Kestleflk  .., 
Sbearwater 

Inca 

Alvarado  . 
Sandoval  . 
Huntress   . 

Basco 

Guardoqui 
Urdaneta  . 


Gushing  (No.  1). 
Ericsson     (No.     2). 

Foote   (No.  3) 

Rodgers  (No.  4) . . . 
Winslow     (No.    5). 

Porter   (No.   6) 

Dupont  (No.  7)... 
Rowan  (No.  8)  . . . 
Dahlgren  (No.  9) .. 
T.  A.  M.  Craven  (No 

10)    

Farragut  (No.  11). 
Davis    (No.    12)... 

Fox    (No.    13) 

Morris   (No.  14)... 
Talbot   (No.   15). 
Gwln  (No.  16)... 
Mackenzie  (No.  17). 

McKee   (No.   18) 

Somers  (No.  22). .. 
Manly  (No.  23)... 
Rtiletto  (No.  53).. 
Holland    (No.    54). 


Connecticut  . 

Kansas 

Ix>uisiana  . . . 
Minnesota    . . 

Vermont 

Georgia    

Nebraska  . . . 
New  Jersey . . 
Rhode   Island 

Virginia 

Idaho   

MifiBlssippl  •• 

Ohio 

Tennesiee    • 


875 

o315 

a302 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

192 

al73 

152 

150 

150 

150 

150 

142 

142 

142 

142 

137 

122 

al20 

100 

100 

82 

42 

42 

42 


Tfffc 


Gunboat  (converted) 
Gunboat  (converted) 
Gunboat  (converted) 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 
Gunboat  (converted) 
Gunboat  (converted) 
Gunboat  (converted) 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 
Gunboat  (converted) 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

GunlK>at 

Gunboat 
Gunboat  (converted) 
Gunboat  (converted) 
Gunboat  (converted) 

Gunboat 

GunlK>at 
GunlK>at  (converted) 

Gunboat 

Gunboat 

GunlK>at 


HalL 


S. 
8. 
I. 
8. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
S. 
S. 

s. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

8. 
W. 
8. 
8. 
Comp. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


a.  Estimated. 


TOBPEDO     VESSELS. 


105 

Torpedo-boat 

s. 

120 

Torpedo-boat 

s. 

J**2- 

Torpedo-boat 

s. 

142* 

Torpedo-lK>at 

s. 

142 

Torpedo-boat 

3. 

165 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

165 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

182 

Torpedo-boat 

S. 

146 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

146 

Torpedo-boat 

S. 

273 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

132 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

132 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

105 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

46% 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

46 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

65 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

65 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

145 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

30 

Torpedo-boat 

8. 

31 

Torpedo-boat 

W. 

73 

Submarine   torpedo-boat 
d.  Torpedo  tubes. 

8. 

r: 

S'DKB     CONSTBUCTION     IN     1904. 

16,000 

First-class  battle-ship 

8. 

16,(MM) 

First-class  battle-ship 

S. 

16,000 
16.<»00 
16.000 

First-class  battle-ship 
First-class  battle-ship 
First-class  battle-ship 

S. 
S. 
8. 

15,000 

First-class  battleship 

8.W. 

15.000 

First-class  battle-ship 

S.W. 

15.000 

First-class  battle-ship 

S.W. 

14.600 

First-class  battle-ship 

8. 

14,600 

First-class  battle-ship 

8. 

18,000 

FInit-class  battle-ship 

8. 

If  «^ 

First-class  battle-ship 

8. 

"^ 

Flnt-class  battle-ship 

8. 

Armored  cruiser 

8. 

h.  Secondary  battery. 


1,720 

1,800 
2,Ul>0 
2,000 
2,000 
S,400 
3,400 
3,200 
4,200 

4.200 

5,600 

U50 

1,750 

1.750 

S50 

850 

850 

850 

1.900 

<Q50 

859 

150 


1.000 

8. 

8. 

8. 

250 

T.8. 

250 

T.8. 

250 

T.8. 

250 

T.8. 

260 

8. 

220 

8. 

500 

8. 

200 

8. 

550 

8. 

125 

T.8. 

125 

T.S. 

125 

T.8. 

850 

8. 

125 

T.S. 

125 

T.S. 

125 

T.S. 

125 

T.S. 

500 

& 

8. 

400 

8. 

137 

8. 

137 

8. 

8. 

44 

8. 

44 

& 

44 

8. 

T.8. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 

T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 
T.S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

& 

8. 
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lOXfOO 

T.8. 

]U,5tXi 

T.S. 

in,r>oo 

T.S. 

uir.oo 

T.S. 

ifltr>m> 

T.S. 

im.fMJO 

T.S. 

18.000 

T.S. 

j8.omi 

T.8. 

IrtjMm 

T.S. 

1S.<K><> 

T.S. 

10JKH> 

T.S. 

liKtM>0 

T.S. 

16,000 

T.8. 

25.ooa 

I     T.8. 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

is 

W 
Al 

M 
Al 

M 
M 
54 
«« 
M 
W 
It 

as 

ft2 
52 
53 
52 
53 
52 


d3 
43 
(0 
(0 
d3 
d3 
dS 

a 

d3 
d3 
43 
d3 
43 
42 
42 
42 
43 
41 
42 
41 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 
20 
20 


HAVY   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

UNDEB  CONSTRUCTION  IN  1904 — Continued, 


ton     ...... 

I& 

raista    * . . . , 
rgiaia. ... . . 

I      .  .  i  ^  <  ^  li  ,  ^ 

d _ 

akotA .,,,,. 

QQ    ........ 

ee  - 

I. ........ , 

>Qg& 

nee ,.,.... ^ 

-ougb      (No, 

ii"  iNoVadi; 
(No,  an... 

(No.    24).. 
o  (No.  0).. 


:T<™i>. 


14..1Q0 
14,000 
14,(MN) 
14,000 
l.%600 

0,«li>0 

o.mm 

0,flW 

a,  KM) 

3,100 

3,100 

3a  00 

3,100 

i.osri 

1.085 

1.800 
1,800 

345 

340 

24TH 

174 

174 

1&5 

22S 


TVf* 


Armored  erui^s^r 
Armored  cruiser 
Armored  erttlser 
Armored  eralser 
Armored  cruiser 
Armored  cruiser 
Armored  cruiser 
Protet^ted  crtilser 
Protected  cnilser 
Protected  erulser 
I'rotet'ied  cruiser 
Protected  crotoer 
Protected  cmlser 
Protected  crtilfl«r 
Protected  eniiier 
GuDboat 
Guuboat 
Guuboat 

TrafnlDgshllT 

Tral  u  Irig-brl^ant  tue 

Torpedo-boat 

Torpedo- bout 
Torpi>dO'boat 
Torpedo-boat 
ToFpedo-boat 
Torpedo- boftt 


8.W. 
B.\V, 
S.W. 

B. 

S. 

B. 
8. 

aw. 

SAW 

aw. 

s.w. 
s.w, 

B.W. 
8. 
8. 

s, 
w. 

8. 

8. 
S. 

8. 


25,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 

2a»ooo 

23,000 

23,000 

21»000 

21,000 

21»000 

4JO0 

4J00 

4,700 

4JO0 

4,700 

1,050 

1,050 


7,200 

6.000 
S,500 
a,500 
8,000 
450 


Prtjwlikw, 


T.S. 
T.S. 

T.8. 
T.S. 
T.B. 

T.8, 

T.8. 
T.8. 
T.S. 
T.S, 
T.S. 
T.8, 
T.B. 
T.«. 
T.8, 


T.S. 

T.8. 
T.8. 
T.8. 
T,8, 
8, 


^5" 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
14 
14 
14 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

6 

9 

6 
02 
a2 

«ta 

o3 


a.  Torpedo  tubes. 

AS8I0NMBNT  OF  YBSSBLS^  DBC.   1,   1004. 

North  Atlantic  Fleet.     Rear-Admtral  A.  S.  Barker. 
Coast  Squadron.     Rear-Admiral  J.  H.     Bands. 
Caribbean   Squadron.     Rear-Admlral   C.  D.  Siffibee. 

Asiatic  Fleet.     Rear-Admlral  Y.  Stirling. 

Cruiser  Squadron.     Rear-Admlral  w.  M.  Folger. 
Philippine  Squadron.     Rear-Admlral  C.  J.  Train. 
Pacinc   Squadron.     Rear-Admiral  C.  F.  Goodrich. 

T!uropean  Squadron.    Captain  H.  G.  O.  Colby. 

South   Atlantic    Squadron.     Captain   J.    M.  Hawley. 

Atlantic  Training  Squadron.    Captain  R.  B.  Bradford. 


*  the  naval  personnel  bill  of  1899  structors  and  30  assistant  naval  construct- 
7e  officers  of  the  navy  in  1904  com-  ors.  The  civil  engineers  numbered  28; 
.  admiral ;  27  rear  •  admirals,  the  chief  gunners,  12,  and  gunners,  100 ;  chief 
le  of  whom  were  equal  in  relative  carpenters,  14,  and  carpenters,  73.  The 
major-generals  in  the  army  and  minor  officers  consisted  of  boatswains, 
nd  nine  to  brigadier-generals;  80  sail-makers,  machinists,  and  pharmacists. 
;  120  commanders;  192  lieuten-  The  personnel  act  of  1899  abolished  the 
imanders;  331  lieutenants;  24  grade  of  commodore,  and  officers  of  that 
nts  (junior  grade) ;  and  166  en-  grade  were  advanced  to  that  of  rear-ad- 
The  medical  corps  comprised  16  miral.  The  retired  list  consisted  of  67 
directors;  15  medical  inspectors;  rear-admirals;  6  commodores;  6  cap- 
ons;  35  passed  assistant  surgeons ;  tains;    24    commanders;    28    medical    di- 

assistant    surgeons.      The    pay  rectors;  29  chief  engineers;  6  naval  con- 

mprised  14  pay  directors;  15  pay  structors,  besides  minor  officers, 

rs;  76  pajrmasters;  30  passed  as-  The   bureaus   of   the   department   com- 

[Miymasters;  and  18  assistant  pay-  prised  the  following:  bureau  of  yards  and 

There  were  23  chaplains  and  12  docks,   bureau    of   equipment,   bureau   of 

rs  of  mathematics.     In  the  con-  navigation,   bureau   of   ordnance,   bureau 

1  corps  there  were  20  naval  con-  of    construction    and    repair,    bureau    of 
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L-  till'  }i;iy  of  riiliifTri    tlif  iiiatttT.     Xothin*!  was  done,  howiwr. 
otlicially.  nntil  June.    1S30.  when  an  a-:- 

iniralty  order  direct<*d  that  a   "  •nmiirry- 

■•  I..  -     -.rlinol  ''  should  \ye  formed   in   one  of  Vi^ 

i"\'-    "    r.ritisli    ships-of-wnr.     It    was    dono.   ari 

_~    tlii-i    was    the    initial    ^tep    towards    tl*. 

pn^cnt    admirable    training;    of    Nns    it 

Mivin'    in    the    British    navy.     lis    ::r».i: 

—  (ibjri-t   has  l)een   to  make  the   sailor*  t\* 
"'       \»'V\    "  .-eamen  -  pimners,"    as    wi-U    a*    in 

—  tln'  UM'  <»f  snuill-arms  and  the  broa-i- 
hwnni.  Tlio  Itritish  ;:overnmrnl  now  li.i? 
M'vrral    shijis    devoted    exolusiv**ly    to   tin' 

fVni       irainin'r  of  1h\vs.  with  the  hapjno^t  i-rT.'! 
^"'       U|Min    tin'   ;;enrral   cbarai-ter  of   the  r-'y.il 
na  \  y. 

In  ls:;.'i  .lolm  (Join,  of  Xew  York.  i»-al:'i 
—    public  attt'iitinn  to  the  neeessity  of  ediK.»- 
linn    for   seamen,   not    onlv    in    the  navv 
3r,0 
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NAVY   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 


in«>per,  hut  in  the  norvice  of  the  mercftn* 
iilf  marine.  It  was  tleiniifd  rssfntiul  thiit 
niore  Ainencmis  i^hoiiM  l*e  found  amon^ 
our  sc'UiiJi'ri;  for  oHirial  slatistit^s  showed 
tlitti  of  the  1(H),(MM)  seamen  then  sailing 
©Ml  of  the  ports  of  the  Unil4>d  States,  only 
about  9,00Q  Wfre  Americans.  This  posi- 
tive evil  could  only  be  met  and  remedied, 
it  was  argue4l,  by  the  establishment  of 
nautical  sehools,  in  which  American  boys 
could  be  trained  for  seamen.  A  petition 
for  such  a  measure  went  from  New  York 
to  Congress  in  1837.  That  body*  the  same 
year,  authorized  the  enlistment  of  i»oy8 
for  the  navy,  and  it  was  not  long  after- 
rdfi  when  the  frigate  Hudson  had  300 
lys  on  board  as  apprentices.  Several 
uttcal  schools  were  opened  on  other 
vessel s,    but   within   five   years    the   plan 


Navy  IX'partuipnt  to  the  subjeet,  and 
reioiunn'ndcd  a  slmihir  syatem  of  traimu|f 
for  the  United  StnU*s  navy. 

The  law  of  iHlil  was  revived,  and  the 
United  States  frigate  i^abinv  was  seleeted 
as  a  Bd!fM>l  sliip,  and  in  due  time  the 
Hloops-of-war  Haraioga  and  Portsmouth 
were  added  as  practice- vessel*.  This  sec- 
ond effort  was  a  failure.  The  project 
was  revived  in  1876,  in  a  circular  issued 
tiy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  pur- 
suance of  instructions  in  that  circular, 
the  United  States  steam-frigate  Afiatte- 
soia  was  commissioned  a  school-ship  un- 
der the  command  of  (afterwards)  Rear- 
Admiral  S.  B.  Luce.  The  system  has  been 
inodiliie<J  and  improved  since.  Many  hun- 
dred American  boya  have  lx?en  instructed, 
and  the  work  is  still  going  on.    The  Itoya 


lUP    AABIUB. 


fteemt  to  have  been  abandoned.    In  1863  are  under  excellent  moral   restraint,  are 

the  United  States  practice- vessel   at  the  systematically  taught  the  branch ei  of  a 

Naval  Academy  went  on  a  summer  cruise  common-school  education,  and  are  trained 

across  the  Atlantic,  and  visited  the  ports  in    every    department    of    seamanship,    as 

of    Plymouth    and    Portsmouth,    England,  well  as  in  gunnery  and  nulitary  tactics. 

Her  officers  there  visited  the  British  train-  Such  a  system  crealen  enlightened  Ameri- 

ing-shipg.     Impressed  with  the  importance  can  seamen,  who  will  elevate  the  clmrac- 

of  the  system,  the  commander  of  the  prac-  ter    of    the    seaman^i^    profession— in    the 

tice-ship,  Capt.   S,   R,    LurE    iq.   v.).  on  navy   proper  and   in   the   mercantile  ma- 

hi«    return,  called   the   attention   of   the  line — to  the  level  of  any  other  Indufltry 
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in  Tir.i'h  tK*  hr^'sn  xtA  ra»r*«^I«  of  Admti- 
fan.*    aruv   t-ns^j*"- 

In  r."fl.  (•^i':<^  th^  trainiiur  «tAti-'*fu 
pr^*ioii-'v  fr>ri'.'iri.**i.  tft*-  foiloririB^  **s- 
fi^!ft  v«r«  on  'I'l^.v  in  th«  tr&inin^  ««rTi<.«: 
.4<f4m4.  .4in//Ai{r«{'.  Buffalo,  UirU..  £4- 
Ji^x,  Hartff/rd.  l^r^fyiAUr.  Mono%nak^.ia^ 
and  T'^p^ka.  Tr.«r  cAatical  Mhool-shifw 
w*r*  thfr  ;*f.  iiiryt  ■  NcTT  York'.  ^'4r«- 
^094  '  F<^nD.«ylirania  ^ ,  and  EnteryrvK 
'MaAsa/^Krj'j^-.t*-.  .S«  ^^Iau^te  Cobps; 
Natal  Militia. 

Hatj     Department.       .S<e     Cabixet. 

Haylor.  f'lfARLFS,  miliury  offic*^r; 
Utrn  in  I'hiIa'I*-lf.hia.  Pa.,  ''let.  >*.  1S«»0:  ad- 
FTiittH  to  t).*-  }at  in  ISi**:  wa«  a  m^rn- 
>i*-r  of  ^'ont.T'-*"'  1«»-37^1 :  tv/k  pan  in  the 
war  wirli  M'-xi^-^j  a*  r-iptaln  of  a  <yjnifiany 
of  voIiirit'r*-r-.  and  wa*  in  mo*t  of  the  en- 
flz.w.Tixf'uXf^  under  0<-n^raI  S<iott-  He  wa« 
apfy>int«l  i!rj\t;rnoT  of  the  Xational  Palace 
fthe  "  Ifall  of  the  Monrezumas  "i.  and 
keeper  of  the  arohive-j  of  Mexico,  which 
offir-e  he  held  until  the  r-vacuation  of  the 
Amf-rican  army.  June   12.   1"54S. 

Head,  Benjamin  Matiiiia.s,  author: 
iKirn  in  Antrim.  Pa..  July  14.  1S47: 
t'ni'liiated  at  Yale  C'olleife  in  1870:  ad- 
mitted to  the  !ia.r  in  1S72,  and  wa<a  en- 
t'jii."*d  in  journal  if- m.  Amonj:  his  works 
n  r »•  // 1  * / orirti  I  Sh*  trhrn  of  (*h n  m  hrrnh  u  rff, 
/'//..  and  Frank'Uu  f'ountjf,  Pn.;  Jliktonrnl 
Sot'H  on  thf:  Knrhf  Lftjixhitun h  of  ptnn- 
nyhanin :  Vinnnfinl  Hint  or  y  of  P*nns\fU 
rnnia,  (-to. 

Keal,  Joir.v.  iK^rn  in  Portland.  Me..  A  up. 
2i>,  1703;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maryland 
in  1819;  went  to  Kn;fland  in  1823,  where 
he  waH  praetieally  the  first  American  au- 
thor M'ho  attraetH  .attention  in  English 
literature;  returned  to  the  United  States 
In  1827,  wh*-n  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  He  WHK  the  author  of  many  novels 
which  Hppeare<|  at  intervals  from  1817  to 
1870.  He  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  June  21, 
1870. 

Nealjr  Extradition  Case.  C.  F.  W. 
Nfuly  was  accused  of  frauds  in  the  post- 
oflice  at  Havana,  C!uha.  He  had  returned 
to  the  Unitefl  States,  and  the  status  of  the 
island  of  CJuha  in  its  relation  to  the 
Tnited  States  was  dctcrmimKl  ufion  a  de- 
mand for  Nealy's  extradition.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1{K>1.  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
tradf 


State  or.  v:is  made  a  T«t- 
ritorr  Mat  34.  lS.^i.  etabrariBp  Sil.- 
S.>S  ««|iiare  biEm^  A  iwrcioa  va«  ict  «f 
to  Colorado  in  Febmari-.  1><51.  aad  u- 
otker  |M>rti4ii  to  Dikota  ia  MarcL  b 
Mar^.  1S43.  Nel>radka  was  further  ^kon 
by  takiiig  off  the  TerritorT-  of  Idahoi  Ii 
ISiSO  the  people  voted  against  the  pfopo- 
ftition  to  form  a  State  goTerament.    Ia 


April,  1864,  Congress  authorized  the  peo- 
ple to  organize  a  State  govemment.  bat 
the  continuance  of  war  and  the  prevalenff 
of  Indian  hostilities  prevented  action 
in  the  matter  until  early  in  the  ytar 
18C6,  when  the  territorial  legislaturp 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  ratifie«i 
in  June. 

A  bill  to  admit  Nebraska  as  a  State 
passed  Congress  soon  afterwards,  hut 
President  Johnson  withheld  his  signa- 
ture. A  similar  bill  was  passed  in  Jano- 
ary,  1867,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
It  was  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  9  in  the  Senate  and  of  120  to  44  ia 
the  House,  and  Nebraska  was  admitted 
as  the  thirty-seventh  State  of  the  Union. 
March  1,  1867.  Lincoln  was  chosen  a.« 
the  seat  of  government  soon  afterwards. 
Population  in  1890,  1.058,910:  in  1900. 
1,069,539.  See  United  States,  Nebraska. 
in  vol.  ix. 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERSORa 

Francifl  Burt appointed IW* 

Thnmafl  R.  Coming acting     Oct  li    ** 

Mark  W.  Irard appointed 

Wjllinm  A.  Rirhardaon "         \tSi 

J.  StorlinK  Morton a^-tlng     l«i 

Samuel  Black appointed IMI 

A I  vln  Saunders "         iM 
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STATE  GOVERNORS.  to    draw   down    upon   our    country   His 

David  Batter term  began 1M7  righteous    judgments. 

William H.^ameB acting    June 2,1871  "In  the  name  o£  Almighty  God,  and 

1875  in  His  presence,"  these  remonstrants  pro- 

•  ;;     Jig  test  against  the  Nebraska  bill.     In  this 
.'    **     1887  solemn    language,    most    strangely    pro- 

"«     18M   '^^""^^  blasphemous  on  this  floor,  there 
!    «     18M   is  obviously  no  assumption  of  ecclesias- 

•  "     J»o}    tical  power,  as  is  perversely  charged,  but 
.Jan.  3, 1903   dimply  a  devout  observance  of  the  Script- 
ural  injunction,  "Whatsoever  ye  do,   in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the 

'*""•  Lord."  Let  me  add,  also,  that  these  re- 
1867  to  1871  monstrants,  in  this  very  language,  have 
1871   >>  1877   followed  the  example  of  the  Senate,  which 

1875 
1877 
1881 


Robert  W.  Famaas term  began Jan.  9,  1878 

Silaa  Garber 

Albinos  Nance , 

James  W.  Dawes  . . . 
John  M.  Thayer. .... 
Lorenzo  Crounse  . . . 
Silas  A.  Holcomb  . . . 
William  A.  Poynler. 
(  iiiiiles  H.  Dietrich 

Izra  P  Savage 

-Ji.hn  H.  Mickey... 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


John  If.  Thayer 

Thomas  W.  Tipton 

Phineas  W.  Hitchcock  . . . 

Algernon  8.  Paddock 

AlTin  Saandere 

Cliarles  H.  Van  Wyck .... 
Charles  F.  Manderson. . . . 

Al^eruon  S.  Paddock 

William  V.Allen. 

John  M.  Thnrston 

Charles  H.  Dietrich 

J.  H.  Millard 


No.  of  ConirraM. 


40th  to  42d 

40lb  "  44th 

42d  •»  4filh 

44lh  •'  47th 

4.5th  "  4Hth 

47th  "  60th 

48tb  '*  64th 

60th  ''  63d 

63d  *'  66th 

64th  ••  67th 

67th  "  

67th  "  


1888 
1893 
1896 
1901 
1901 


1893 
1899 
1901 


1881  at  our  present  session,  has  ratified  at  least 
}^  one  important  treaty  beginning  with  these 
1896  precise  words,  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty 
'""  God."  Surely,  if  the  Senate  may  thus 
assume  to  speak,  the  clergy  may  do  like- 
wise, without  imputation  of  blasphemy, 
or  any  just  criticism,  at  least  in  this  body. 
Protest  Against  Slavery. — On  May  25,  I  am  unwilling,  particularly  at  this 
1854,  Charles  Sumner  delivered  the  follow-  time,  to  be  betrayed  into  anything  like  a 
in^  speech  in  the  Senate  in  presenting  a  defence  of  the  clergy.  They  need  no  such 
protest  against  the  extension  of  slavery  thing  at  my  hands.  There  are  men  in  this 
into  Nebraska  and  Kansas  (g.  v.)  i  Senate  justly  eminent  for  eloquence,  learn- 

ing,  and  ability;  but  there  is  no  man  here 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  now  present  competent,  except  in  his  own  conceit,  to 
to  the  Senate,  125  separate  remonstrances,  sit  in  judgment  on  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
from  clergymen  of  every  Protestant  de-  land.  Honorable  Senators,  so  swift  with 
nomination  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  criticism  and  sarcasm,  might  profit  by 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  their  example.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
and  Ck)nnecticut,  constituting  the  six  New  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Butler),  who  is  not 
England  States.  insensible  to  scholarship,  might  learn  from 

With  pleasure  and  pride  I  now  do  this  them  something  of  its  graces.  Perhaps  the 
service,  and  at  this  last  stage  interpose  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason),  who 
the  sanctity  of  the  pulpits  of  New  Eng-  finds  no  sanction  under  the  Constitution 
land  to  arrest  an  alarming  outrage — ^be-  for  any  remonstrance  from  clergymen, 
lieving  that  the  remonstrants,  from  their  might  learn  from  them  something  of  the 
eminent  character  and  influence  as  rep-  privileges  of  an  American  citizen.  And 
resentatives  of  the  intelligence  and  con-  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
science  of  the  country,  are  peculiarly  Douglas),  who  precipitated  this  odious 
entitled  to  be  heard, — and,  further,  be-  measure  upon  the  country,  might  learn 
lieving  that  their  remonstrances,  while  from  them  something  of  political  wisdom, 
respectful  in  form,  embody  just  conclu-  Sir,  from  the  first  settlement  of  these 
sions,  both  of  opinion  and  fact  Like  shores,  from  those  early  days  of  struggle 
them,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  protest  and  privation,  through  the  trials  of  the 
against  the  bill  yet  pending  before  the  Bevolution,  the  clergy  are  associated  not 
Senate,  as  a  great  moral  wrong,  as  a  only  with  the  piety  and  the  learning,  but 
breach  of  public  faith,  as  a  measure  full  with  the  liberties  of  the  country.  New 
of  danger  to  the  peace,  and  even  existence  England  for  a  long  time  was  governed  by 
of  our  Union.  And,  sir,  believing  in  God,  their  prayers  more  than  by  any  acts  of 
as  I  profoundly  do,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  legislature;  and  at  a  later  day  their 
the  opening  of  an  immense  region  to  so  voices  aided  even  the  Declaration  of  In- 
great  an  enormity  as  slarery  is  calculated   dependence.    The  clergy  of  our  time  speak, 
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then,  not  only  from  their  own  Tirtues,  but  To  this  extent,  at  least,  I  maintain  ii 

from  echoes  yet  surviying  in  the  pulpits  does  not  come  from  the  North. 

of  their  fathers.  From  these  expressions,  and  other  to- 

From  myself,  I  desire  to  thank  them  for  kens  which  daily  greet  us,  it  ia  evident 
their  generous  interposition.  Already  they  that  at  last  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
have  done  much  good  in  moving  the  coun-  country  is  touched,  and  through  this  sen- 
try. They  will  not  be  idle.  In  the  days  tinent  I  r<.j|oice  to  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  Revolution,  John  Adams,  yearn-  North  will  be  quidcened  with  the  true  life 
ing  for  independence,  said,  "Let  the  pul-  of  freedom.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  spesking 
pits  thunder  agtiinst  oppression!"  And  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  spirit  in  the 
the  pulpits  thundered.  The  time  has  come  Netherlands  animating  every  man,  worn- 
for  them  to  thunder  again.  So  famous  was  an,  and  child  against  the  Spanish  power, 
John  Knox  for  power  in  prayer  that  Queen  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Mary  used  to  say  she  feared  his  prayers  and  is  irresistible!"  A  kindred  spirit 
more  than  all  the  armies  of  Europe.  But  now  animates  the  free  States  against  the 
our  clerj^y  have  prayers  to  be  feared  by  slave  power,  breathing  everywhere  its  in- 
the  upholders  of  wrong.  voluntary  inspiration,  and  forbidding  re 

There    arc    lessons    taught    by    these  pose  under  the  attempted  usurpation.  It 

remonstrances    which,    at    this    moment,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  is  irresist- 

should  not  pass  unheeded.     The  Senator  ible.    The  threat  of  disunion,  too  often 

from    Ohio    (Mr.    Wade),    on    the    other  sounded  in  our  cars,  will  he  disregarded 

side  of  the  chanihor,  has  openly  declan^I  by  an  aroused  and  indignant  people.    Ah, 

that    Northern    Whites    can    never    again  sir,  Senators  vainly  expect  peace.    Not  in 

combine  with  their  Southern  brethren  in  this    way    can    peace    come.     In   pasting 

support  of  slavery.   This  is  a  good  au^^ury.  such  a  bill  as  is  now  threatened,  you  sctt- 

The  cler^'  of  New  England,  some  of  w^hom,  ter    from    this    dark    midnight   hour  no 

forgetful  of  the  traditions  of  other  days,  seeds    of    harmony    and    goodwill,    but, 

once    made    their    pulpits    vocal    for    the  broadcast    through    the    land,    dragon*8 

fugitive    slave    bill,    now,    by    the    voices  teeth,  which  haply  may  not  spring  up  in 

of  learned  divines,  eminent  bishops,  ac-  direful  crops  of  armed  men,  yet,  I  am  ss- 

complishcd   professors,  and  faithful  pas-  sured,  sir,  will  fructify  in  civil  strife  and 

tors,    uttered    in    solemn    remonstrance,  feud. 

unite   at    last    in    putting    a    permanent  From  the  depths  of  my  soul,  as  lojal 

brand  upon  this  hateful  wrong.     Surely,  citizen  and  as  Senator,  I  plead,  remon- 

from  this  time  forward,  they  can  never-  strate,  protest  against  the  passage  of  thii 

more  render  it  any  support.    Thank  God  bill.      I    struggle   against    it    as    against 

for  this!     Here  is  a  sign  full  of  promise  death;  but,  as  in  death  itself  corruptioB 

for  freedom.  puts    on    incorruption,    and    this    mortal 

These  remonstrances  have  especial  sig-  body  puts  on   immortality,   so   from  the 

niflcance,  when  it  is  urged,  as  has  been  sting  of  this  hour  I  find  assurance  of  that 

often  done  in  this  debute,  that  the  propo-  triumph    by   which    freedom    will    be  re- 

sition    still    pending    proceeds    from    the  stored  to  her  immortal  birthright  in  tbe 

North.  Yes,  sir,  proceeds  from  the  North;  republic. 

for  that  is  its  excuse  and  apology.    The  os-  Sir,  the  bill  you  are  about  to  pass  is  tt 

trieh  is  reputed  to  hide  its  head  in  the  once   the   worst  and   the   best   on  whiek 

snn<l.  and  then  vainly  imagine  its  coward  Congress  ever  acted.    Yes,  sir,  worst  snd 

bo<ly  beyond  the   reach   of  pursuers.     In  best  at  the  same  time, 

similar  spirit,  honorable  Senators  seem  to  It  is  the  worst  bill,  inasmuch  as  it  ii 

shelter  themselves  l)ehind  scanty  Northern  a  present  victory  of  slavery.     In  a  Chrit- 

votes,  and  then  vainly  imagine  that  they  tian  land,  and  in  an  tige  of  civilization,  a 

are  protected  from  the  judjjnicnt  of  the  time-honored  statute  of  freedom  is  struck 

country.    Tlie   pulpits   of   New   Knj;land,  down,  opening  the  way  to  all  the  count- 

rt^presenting  in  unprecedented  extent  the  less  woes  and  wrongs  of  human  bondage. 

l»opular   voice   there,   now   proclaim    that  Among  the  crimes  of  history  another  »• 

six  States,  with  all  the  fervor  of  religious  soon  to  l)e  recorded,  which  no  tears  «■ 

ffinvinfiAn,  protest  against  your  outrage,  blot  out,  and  which  in  better  days  will  hr 
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read  with  universal  shame.  Do  not  start. 
The  tea  tax  and  stamp  tax,  which  roused 
the  patriot  rage  of  our  fathers,  were 
virtues  hy  the  side  of  your  transgres- 
sion; nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imagine, 
at  this  day,  any  measure  which  more 
openly  and  wantonly  defied  every  senti- 
ment of  justice,  humanity,  and  Christi- 
anity. Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  calling 
it  the  worst  bill  on  which  Congress  ever 
acted? 

There  is  another  side,  to  which  I  glad- 
ly turn.  Sir,  it  is  the  best  bill  on  which 
Congress  ever  acted,  for  it  annuls  all 
past  compromises  with  slavery,  and  makes 
any  future  compromises  impossible.  Thus, 
it  puts  freedom  and  slavery  face  to  face, 
and  bids  them  grapple.  Who  can  doubt 
the  result?  It  opens  wide  the  door  of  the 
future,  when,  at  last,  there  will  really 
be  a  North,  and  the  slave  power  will  be 
broken  —  when  this  wretched  despotism 
will  cease  to  dominate  over  our  govern- 
ment, no  longer  impressing  itself  upon 
everything  at  home  and  abroad — ^when 
the  national  government  will  be  divorced 
in  every  way  from  slavery,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intention  of  our  fathers, 
freedom  will  be  established  by  Congress 
everywhere,  at  least  beyond  the  local  lim- 
its of  the  States. 

Slavery  will  then  be  driven  from 
usurped  foothold  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  national  Territories,  and 
elsewhere  beneath  the  national  flag;  the 
fugitive  slave  bill,  as  vile  as  it  is  un- 
constitutional, will  become  a  dead  letter; 
and  the  domestic  slave  trade,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  reached,  but  especially  on  the 
high  seas,  will  be  blasted  by  the  con- 
gressional prohibition.  Everywhere  with- 
in the  sphere  of  Congress  the  great  North- 
ern hammer  will  descend  to  smite  the 
wrong;  and  the  irresisUble  cry  will  break 
forth,  "No  more  slave  States!" 

Thus,  sir,  standing  at  the  very  grave 
of  freedom  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  I 
lift  myself  to  the  vision  of  that  happy 
resurrection  by  which  freedom  will  be 
assured,  not  only  in  these  Territories,  but 
everywhere  under  the  national  government. 
More  clearly  than  ever  before  I  now  pene- 
trate that  great  future  when  slavery  must 
disappear.  Proudly  I  discern  the  flag  of 
my  country,  as  it  ripples  in  every  breeze, 
at  last  in  reality,  as  in  name,  the  flag  of 
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freedom — ^undoubted,  pure,  and  irresistible. 
Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  calling  this  bill 
the  best  on  which  Congress  ever  acted? 

Sorrowfully  I  bend  before  the  wrong 
you  commit  Joyfully  I  welcome  the 
promises  of  the  future. 

Necessity,  Fobt.  During  his  march 
towards  Fort  Duquesne,  in  1754,  Wash- 
ington, at  a  point  on  the  Monongahela 
River  less  than  40  miles  from  his  des- 
tination, heard  of  the  approach  of  a  pfirty 
of  French  and  Indians  to  intercept  him. 
He  fell  back  to  a  rich,  fertile  bottom  called 
The  Great  Meadows,  about  50  miles 
from  Cumberland,  where  he  hastily 
erected  a  stockade,  which  he  appropriately 
called  Fort  Necessity.  While  engaged  in 
this  work,  scouts  had  observed  the  stealthy 
approach  of  French  soldiers.  Word  to 
this  effect  was  sent  to  Washington  by  a 
friendly  sachem  known  as  Half-King,  who 
stated  that  the  detachment  was  very  near 
his  camp.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
forty  men,  he  set  off,  in  the  intense  dark- 
ness, at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  en- 
campment of  Half-King.  The  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  they  did  not  reach  the 
friendly  Indians  until  just  before  sunrise 
on  May  28.  Half-King  and  his  warriors 
joined  Washington's  detachment,  and 
when  they  found  the  enemy  in  a  secluded 
spot  among  the  rocks,  they  immediately 
attacked  them.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued. 
Jumonville,  who  led  the  French,  and  ten 
of  his  men,  were  killed,  and  twenty-two 
were  made  prisoners.  This  was  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Washington  had  one  man  killed,  and  two 
or  three  were  wounded. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
Jumonville  was  the  bearer  of  a  summons 
for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity.  Two 
days  later  Colonel  Fry  died  at  Cumber- 
land. Troops  hastened  forward  to  join 
Washington  at  Fort  Necessity.  On  him 
the  chief  command  now  devolved.  Rein- 
forced, he  proceeded  towards  Fort 
Duquesne  with  400  men.  At  the  same 
time  M.  de  Villiers,  brother  of  Jumon- 
ville, was  marching,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
Indians  and  a  few  Frenchmen,  to  avenge 
his  kinsman's  death.  Hearing  of  this, 
Washington  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity, 
where,  on  July  3,  he  was  attacked  by 
about  1,500  of  the  foe.  After  a  conflict 
of  about  ten  hours,  De  Villiers  proposed 
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Agned  it  on  tin  j:  of  July  4-    Then 

the  tro<.»p»  marchctl  out  with  tbe  honors  of 
VTAr,  and  ilfpartpd  for  tlioir  homes. 

Needham«  Ciiarlks  Wiuus,  lawyer; 
born  in  Castile,  N.  Y.;  educoted  in  the 
coiuirion  schools  und  academy  and  at  the 
Alhany  T^iw  Schmil,  aftrrwurds  fttudying 
under  Ira  Harris  and  Inane  Edwards; 
l^aduated  in  May,  1800,  and  admitted  to 
the  New  York  State  bar  in  October,  18G0; 
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removed  to  Chicago,  IIL,  in  1876;  en- 
gaged principally  in  corporation  and  rail- 
road law.  In  1890  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  there  practised  his  pro- 
feseion.  He  has  given  much  time  to  edu- 
cational matt4»ra,  assisting  in  organizing 
the  present  Chicago  University,  and  was  a 
mpmber  of  its  first  board  of  trustees; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  C^^lumbian  University,  In 
this  capacity  he  labored  to  increase  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  law  school,  se- 
cured the  increase  of  the  course  of  study 
to  three  years,  raispd  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission and  the  icf^i&  for  graduation,  and 
organized  the  School  of  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence and  Diplomacy,  a  post-graduate 
school  for  higher  legal  study;  was  elected 
dean  in  June,  18(>8»  and  president  in  June. 
1J>02,  and  lectured  on  Common  Law,  Trusts 
and  Trade  Unions,  and  Transportntion  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  He  has  been  a 
student  of  the  history  of  private 
temational  law,  a  member  of 
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can  Bar  Association^  and  attended  sefoil 
congresses  at  Paris  in  1900  as  rcpTcamlar 
live  of  the  United  States.  The  UniTerptj 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  commeccanwit 
of  June  19^  1901,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  d^ree  of  Doctor  rrf  T 

MTeglejy  James  Scott,  iu 
born  in  East  Liberty,  Pa,,  1  i 

ser>'ed  in  the  war  against  Mcjtico, 
wlien  the  Civil  War  broke  out  raised  a 
gade  of  three  months'  rolunteers,  and  %^ 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  Aphl 
1861,  He  assisted  in  organixing  and  dii* 
ciplining  volunteers;  commanded  a  bri- 
gade of  them  under  Greneral  Patterson  on 
tlie  upper  Potomac.  Ue  served  under  Gttt- 
cnil  Mitchel  in  the  West,  and  aftt^rwardi 
commandwl  a  division  of  the  Anny  of 
the  Ohio.  For  his  services  in  the  bat  lit 
of  Stone  River  he  was  promoted  nJa]o^ 
general,  and  was  distinguished  in  th« 
Georgia  campaign  and  in  the  batUt  <rf 
Chickamauga.  He  was  a  mcmbrr  of  Oi«- 
grcsH  from  Pittsburg  in  l8«?I»-75  aaJ 
1885-87.  He  died  in  Plainfield,  S.  i. 
Aug,  7,  1901. 

Ke^TO    Disfranchisement.     Sec    Dts^ 

FBAXCIIISEMENT. 

Negro  Plot.     See  New  York. 

Negro  Slavery.     See  Slavery. 

Negro  Soldiers.  Wben  yotrng  Joltt 
Laurens,  then  in  the  carop  of  WsAhiaf 
ton.  heard  of  the  British  invasion  of  li 
State,  earl  J  in  1779,  be  felt  anxious  to 
fly  to  ite  defence.  He  proposed  to  gtliier 
a  regiment  of  negroes,  Alexander  BMat- 
ilton  recommended  the  measure  to  tW 
president  of  Congress*  He  was  favoftdJ* 
to  the  plan  of  emancipation  undertaltm 
in  Ehode  Island,  by  allowing  every  aWf^ 
bodied  slave  who  should  enlist  for  tk 
war  his  personal  freedom.  He  »rp>'' 
that  they  xvould  make  good  soldiers:  tl«"*l 
their  natural  faculties  were  as  pood  ■*] 
those  of  white  people;  that  jriving  thi«J 
freedom  with  their  muskets  would 
their  fidelity,  animate  their  eonr 
have  a  good  influence  on  those  who  i 
remain,  by  opening  a  door  for  their  < 
CI  pat  ion.  Two  days  afterwards  I  he  d4»f^| 
Tji\iTen»  WTote  to  Washington  on  the  i 
jpct.  saying:  *' If  we  had  annt^  far  ^.^\ 
such  black  men  as  T  could  enlist  in  Cw^J 
lina,  T  should  have  no  doubt  of  sn 
driving  the  British  out  of  Georg 
lUtng  East  Florida  before  tbe 
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July.*'  Washington,  guided  by  prudence  1861),  a  few  colored  men  in  New  York, 
and  common -sense,  replied  that  the  policy  inspired  by  military  movements  around 
was  a  questionable  one,  ^'  for,  should  we  them,  met  in  a  hire<l  room  and  began  to 
begin  to  form  battalions  of  them  [negroes],  drill,  thinking  their  services  might  be 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if  the  war  wanted.  They  were  threatened  by  sympa- 
is  to  be  prosecuted,  of  their  [the  British]  Ihizers  with  the  Confederates,  and  the 
following  us  in  it,  and  justifying  the  meas-  superintendent  of  the  police  deemed  it  pru- 
ure  upon  our  own  ground.  The  contest,  dent  to  order  the  colored  men  to  desist, 
then,  must  be,  who  can  arm  fastest?  And  More  than  a  year  later,  Gen.  David  Hunt- 
where  are  our  arms?"  Colonel  Huger,  of  eb  (g.  v.)  directed  the  organization  of  col- 
South  Carolina,  proposed  that  the  two  ored  troops  in  his  Department  of  the 
southernmost  of  the  thirteen  States  should  South.  It  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
detach  the  most  vigorous  and  enterprising  in  Congress,  and  that  body,  by  resolution, 
negroes  from  the  rest  by  arming  3,000  inquired  whether  these  were  military  or- 
of  them  under  white  officers.  He  explain-  ganizations  of  fugitive  slaves;  and  if  so, 
ed  that  his  State  was  weak,  because  whether  they  were  authorized  by  the  gov- 
many  of  its  citizens  must  remain  at  home  ernment.  General  Hunter  answered  that 
to  prevent  revolt  among  the  slaves,  or  there  was  no  regiment  of  "  fugitive " 
their  desertion  to  the  enemy.  Congress  slaves,  but  there  was  "  a  fine  regiment  of 
recommended  the  measure  of  arming  the  men  whose  late  masters  are  fugitive  reb- 
negroes.  els — ^men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the 

These  appeals  for  help  against  the  in-  appearance  of  the  national  flag,  leaving 
vaders  met  no  other  response.  The  Caro-  their  servants  behind  them  to  shift  as  best 
linian  planters  were  irritated  by  the  prop-  they  can  for  themselves."  A  few  weeks 
osition  to  emancipate  and  arm  their  later  (Aug.  25,  1862)  the  Secretary  of 
slaves,  and  the  executive  council  was  in-  War  directed  the  military  governor  of  the 
duced  (as  Prevost  and  a  British  army  coast  islands  of  South  Carolina  to  "arm, 
were  then  besieging  Charleston)  to  ask  uniform,  equip,  and  receive  into  the  ser- 
of  the  invading  general  his  terms  for  a  vice  of  the  United  States  such  number  of 
capitulation.  Prevost  oflfered  peace  and  volunteers  of  African  descent,  not  exceed- 
protection  to  those  who  would  accept  ing  5,000,"  as  he  might  deem  expedient 
them ;  to  others,  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  to  guard  that  region  from  harm  "  by  the 
The  executive  council  debated  the  sur-  public  enemy."  Just  before.  General 
render  of  the  town,  and,  in  defiance  of  Phelps  recommended  to  General  Butler 
remonstrances  from  Moultrie,  young  Lau-  the  arming  of  negroes ;  and  not  long  af ter- 
rens  (who  was  in  Charleston),  and  others,  wards  the  former,  impressed  with  the  per- 
they  proposed  "a  neutrality  during  the  ils  of  his  isolated  situation  in  New  Or- 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  leans,  called  for  volunteers  from  the  free 
the  question  whether  the  State  shall  be-  colored  men  of  that  city.  Not  long  after- 
long  to  Great  Britain  or  remain  one  of  wards  three  regiments  of  colored  troops 
the  United  States  to  be  determined  by  the  were  organized  there, 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers."  Another  year  passed  by,  and  yet  there 
Laurens  was  requested  to  carry  this  were  very  few  colored  troops  in  the  ser- 
proposition  to  Prevost,  but  he  scorn-  vice.  There  was  universal  prejudice 
fully  refused,  and  another  took  it.  Pre-  against  them.  When  a  draft  for  soldiers 
vost  refused  to  treat,  and  demanded  the  appeared  inevitable,  that  prejudice  gave 
gurrender  of  the  troops  as  prisoners  of  way;  and  when  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania 
war.  "Then  we  will  fight  it  out,"  ex-  (June,  1863)  the  government  authorized 
claimed  Moultrie,  and  left  the  tent  of  the  the  enlistment  of  colored  troops  in  the 
governor  and  council.  Gadsden  followed  free-labor  States.  Congress  authorized 
Wm  out  and  said,  "Act  according  to  your  (July  16,  1863)  the  President  to  accept 
judgment,  and  we  will  support  you."  them  as  volunteers,  and  prescribed  the  en- 
The  British  fell  back  towards  Georgia  rolment  of  the  militia,  which  should  in 
that  night.  all   cases   "include   all   able-bodied   citi- 

'Dnring  the  intense  excitement  follow-  zens,"  without  distinction  of  color.     Yet 

ing  the  attack  on  Port  Sumter    (April,  so  strong  remained  the  prejudice  against 
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IIm*  iiilistim-iit  of  iipjrroos  that  in  May, 
ls<;:;.  Coli-iu-l  Slmw's  Mus^aohiiwtts  rej?- 
iini-nt  \\a<4  warm-il  that  it  i-«iuld  not  \tc  pro- 
<«Mtril  frniii  insult  in  tlio  city  of  Now  York 
il*  it  sliniiltl  atti'nipt  tn  ]ias.s  tliron^h  it, 
am!  it  y.;iil«M!  finni  Iloston  for  Tort  Koyal. 
A  f«'\v  nmnths  lat**r  a  ri'frinu'nt  of  ctilorod 
tnHijis,  lifarin^  a  Ha^  wronjrlit  by  women 


nel  of  tlio  23(1  Pennsylvania  Volnntwr* 
in  ISO'2:  distinguished  himself  at  M^il- 
vern  Hill,  and  was  proniotCHl  brigaJit-r  d 
voInnteer«  in  OetoU'r.  1SI»2.  In  rec-ojmi- 
tion  of  his  bravery  at  Spottsylvania  he 
wa«  brevetted  colonel  U.  S.  A.  He  ft»m- 
manded  the  Cth  Cavalry  against  the 
Cheyenne   Indians   in    1874--75:    and  va« 


of  the  city  of  Ni-w  York,  niari-hed  through    retired  April  2,  1883.     He  died  in  Phila- 
its  ^trci-ts  fur  t!i«'  kittle-tivUl.  eheeretl  by    delphia,  Pa.,  March  2.  1883. 


(•iti/.m.-*.      From   that   time 
wiTi'  friH'ly  enlisted  every- 


lhii!l-;in«!s  <if 
CMlnn-il  trndp' 
wlinr.  Ailjutanl-CJencral  Thomas  went  to 
th«*  Mississippi  Valley  (March.  1SG3)  for 
tin*  rxprf>s  ]inr]Mtsi>  <»f  promoting  such  en- 
listments, am!  was  successful. 


Ifeilson,  John,  military  officer;  bom  in 
New  Rrunswick,  X.  J„  March  11,  174S: 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  2d  Mid- 
dlesex Regiment  in  17 70:  made  a  briga- 
dier-general of  militia  in  1777:  memWr  of 
the  Continental  Congress  from  New  .Ter«eT 


Negros,  nni*  of  the  Philippine  Islands    in  1778-79;  and  member  of  the  State  Ar 


wliit-li  aiMi'pt«Ml  Ann'vii-an  sovereignty,  and 
in  wliii-li  a  ]in»visi<»nal  government  was  es- 
tal)li«.]n«l  in  HlMi. 

Nehlig,  \'irTou.  artist:  born  in  Paris, 
Frant*',  in  }^^i):  came  to  the  I'nited 
Stati's  in   ISofi.  and  si-tth-d  in  Now  Y'ork. 


scmbly    in     18<)0-1.      He    died    in    New 
Brunswick,  X.  J.,  March  3,  1833. 

Kelly  William  Cooper,  author:  bora 
of  negro  parents  in  Boston,  Mass..  P«. 
20,  1810:  graduated  at  the  Boston  gram- 
nuir  school.     In  18G1  he  was  appointed  t 

In  isfj;;  \\v  was  ch-ctcd  an  Associate  of  the    clerk  in  the  Boston  post-office,  being  ih* 

Natitiiial  Acadmiy.  and  in  1S70  an  Acad-    first  negro  to  receive  an  apjwintment  undiT 

oniician.       His     cliirf     ])aintings     include    the  United  States  government.     Hi*  pub- 

Thr  Cai^ilrjf  Chnnjr  of  St.  Harry  R.  Hid- 

(ft  n  :  llimrnfhn  ami    Minnrhnhn  :  Armorrr 

in  thr  ithhn  Time;  Buttle  of  (Icttiffthurg; 

W'tiitinff    fifr    Mif    Em  mil :    The    Princess   He  died  in  Boston.  Mass.,  May  25,  1S74. 

I'orahnfiftift.  v\v. 
Neill.  I'DWAitn  DrFKiKLD,  author:  lK>rn 

in  Pliilatblpliia.  Pa..  Aug.  9,  1S23:  grad- 

!i:iI*m1    at    AitiliiTst    Colh'ge    in    1S42:    or- 

(lainctl  in  tlw  Pri'^byti'rian  Church;  chap- 
lain   in    tin*    N'atinnal    army    in    lStil-t»4: 

sccn-tary  to  tlif  Prcsiilcnt  for  the  signing 

of  InitiMi  StaU-s  laml  patints  in  ISiU-tJti; 

and  I'nitiMl  Stali-s  cunsul  at  Dublin.  Ire- 
land, in  lS('i!»-7n;  lalt-v  he  joineil  the  Ke- 

forniiMl  Kpiscupal  Church,  and  was  settled 

o\tT  a  churiii  in  St.  Paul.  Alinn.,  in  1S84. 

His  pultliratioiis  inclndo  llistorif  of  Minnc- 

Sfttn :  Trrrn  J///r/«r,  or  Thretvff*  of  Mary- 

Inml  Colunitil  Ifisttn-y:  Fnylifih   Coloniza- 
tion   of   Amcrirn;    Virrfinian    t'ompany  of 

I.o }} lion  ;  Fo u n ijrrs  o^  }fa  ryJa n*l :   \  'irtfin  ia 

Vrtusa.  thr  Colony  under  Jamrs  the  First  ; 

\iryinin   (*arolouin :   and   ('(tneise  History 

of  Minnesota.    Ife  died  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.. 

Sept.  20,  1803. 

Neill,  Thomas  Hewsox,  military  offi- 
cer;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  9, 

1S26;    graduated   at    the    United    States 

Military  Acadaqy  in  1847;   on   frontier 

duty  till  186a.   Hi  WM  eommiuioned  colo-   at  William  and  Mk.*-v  College  in  ISlli  *^ 
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lications  include  fierricrjf  of  Colorrd  .1  ;»«""• 
I  ran*  in  the  Wars  of  1716-11^12:  and  f"'- 
ored  Patriots  of  the  American  Rcroluiion. 


IfelBon,  Charles  Alexander,  libra- 
rian: born  in  Calais.  Me..  April  14.  l^S^: 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  ISt-": 
quartermaster  United  Slates  army.  1>'*'^ 
(•."i:  ap|K>inte<l  Professor  of  Greek  in  Pnrj 
College  in  1.S79:  assistant  librari-in  •- 
Astor  Library  in  18S1 ;  libra ri.in  t'' 
Howard  Library,  New  Orleans,  in  1^^*" 
XewlM'rry.  Chicago,  in  1S!>1;  deputy 
librarian,  Columbia  University,  in  l>i^ 
Mr.  yd  son  is  the  author  of  a  Hi^torv  «* 
Wnlthani,  and  compiled  a  history  of  th# 
manuscripts  and  early  print e<l  Niok*  of 
S.  B.  Durvea:  Catalogue  of  the  M*"' 
Library:  Catalogue  Arery  2lcmonal  I'* 
hrary. 

Nelson,  Hexry  IjOOMis.  otlitor:  \>^^ 
in  Xew  York  City,  Jan.  5,  184(i:  educsifJ 
at  Williams  College:  admitted  to  the  >V* 
York  bar  in  ISfiR:  has  been  editor  of  tV 
Boston  Post,  Harper's  Weekly,  etc..  *?- 
is  the  author  of  Our  Unjust  Tariff  U'-'- 
The  Money  Wc  Xeed^  etc. 

Nelson,  Joiix,  jurist:  bom  in  Frc^f*' 
iektown.    Md..   June    1,    1791:    gradnit^ 
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NELSON 

mi  tied   to   the   bar   in    1813;    elected   to  the   Constitution   to   abolish    slavery,   it 

Congress  in  1820 ;  appointed  United  States  must  necessarily  possess  the  like  power 

minister  to  Naples  in  1831 ;  Attomey-Gren-  to  establish  it.    In  1871  he  was  a  mem- 

eral  of  the  United  States  in  1843.    He  died  ber  of  the  joint  high  conunission  on  tho 

in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  8,  1860.  Alabama  claims.     Illness  compelled  him 

Nelson,  John,  patriot;  bom  in  Massa-  to  resign  his  office  in  October,  1872.  He 
chusetts  about  1660;  commanded  the  men  died  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1873. 
who  captured  Grovernor  Andros  in  1689.  Nelson,  Thohas,  military  officer;  bom 
Later  the  French  took  him  prisoner  while  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  Dec.  26,  1738;  was  edu- 
he  was  on  a  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  cated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and,  return- 
sent  him  to  Quebec.  On  Aug.  26,  1692,  ing  home  when  not  yet  twenty-one  years 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  of  age,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bur- 
court,  exposing  the  plans  of  the  French,  gesses.  He  was  a  member  of  the  popular 
for  which  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  France,  convention  in  Williamsburg  in  1774  and 
and  imprisoned  for  ten  years.  He  died  1775;  was  conspicuous  in  the  Virginia 
in  Massachusetts,  Dec.  4,  1721.  convention  which,  in  May,   1776,  framed 

Nelson,  Knute,  lawyer ;  bom  in  Nor-  a  State  constitution ;  and  was  then  a  mem- 
way,  Feb.  2,  1843;  emigrated  to  the  ber  of  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
United  States  in  1849;  enlisted  in  the  he  voted  for  and  signed  the  Declaration^ 
National  army  during  the  Civil  War;  ad-  of  Independence,  1777.  The  marauding 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1867;  Republican  expedition  of  Matthews,  in  May,  1779, 
member  of  Congress,  1883-89;  governor  of  caused  him  to  organize  the  militia  to  re- 
Jifinnesota,  1892-95;  United  States  Sena- 
tor, 1895-1907. 

Nelson,  Robert,  patriot;  born  in  York- 
town,  Va.,  in  1743;  graduated  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College  in  1769;  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  June, 
1781.  His  patriotism  led  him  to  sacri- 
fice all  of  his  property  in  behalf  of  his 
country.  In  1813  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
law  in  William  and  Mary  College.  He 
died  in  Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  Aug.  4,  1818. 

Nelson,   Rooeb,  military  officer;    born 
In  Fredericktown,  Md.,  in  1735.     He  was 
a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
•  was    severely   wounded    at   the   battle   of 

Camden;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  tbb  nblson  MAimoir. 
Maryland,   1804-10.    He  died  at  Freder- 

iektown,  Md.,  June  7,  1815.  pel  it;  and  a  call  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000 

Nelson,  Samuel,  jurist;   bom  in  He-  having  been  made  by  the  State,  Nelson 

bron,   Washington    co.,    N.    Y.,   Nov.    10,  raised  the  larger  portion  of  it  on  his  own 

1792;     graduated     at     Middlebury     Col-  personal     security.      He     also     advanced 

lege  in  1813,  and  admitted  to  the  New  the  money  to  pay  the  arrears  of  two  Vir- 

York  bar  in  1817.    He  was  circuit  judge  in  ginia   regiments,   who   would   not   march 

1823-31 ;  was  then  appointed  an  associate  to  the  South  until  they  were  paid. 

justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  These    patriotic  sacrifices   so   impaired 

and  was  its  chief -justice  in  1837-45.     In  his     ample     fortune     that     he     suffered 

the  latter  year  President  Tyler  appointed  pecuniary    embarrassments    in    the    later 

him   an   associate   justice  of  the  United  years  of  his  life.    A  part  of  the  year  1781 

States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Judge  he  was  governor  of  the  State.     It  was 

Smith   Thompson.    In  the   famous   Dred  while  Comwallis  was  ravaging  the  com- 

^COTT  Case  (g.  v.)  he  concurred  with  the  monwealth.     Commanding  the  militia  at 

decision  of  Chief-*Justice  Taney,  holding  the   siege  of  Yorktown,   he  directed  the 

lliat,  if  Congress  possessed  power  under  artillery  to  bombard  his  own  fine  stone 
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lOD|     irUtidilV    wftlilii     Ui«     Britifih        Nelson,    WiuJAM,   liisiortMi;   Imcb 

the  iuppoeed  bctidquArters  of  Com-    NewAik,  N.  J.,  Feb,   10,   lSi7;  pndiad:! 

vN.tnig.      Alter     the     ffUiT€fMlcr»    General    Uw  in  New  Jt^rsej  since  1S65;  member  aC 

Nrlson  fMJied  the  reel  of  liii  dn^rs  in  re-    tnauy   hutorioil    mnd   sci^tific   eocitlia. 

Mr*  Neleon  is  the  editor  of  tit 
Xew  Jer$eif  Arekitt^^  mud  tlie  tat' 
thor  of  r^^  Indian*  of  Se%t  Jer$€f; 
The  Dorrmus  Famitg;  Jlwtory  •/ 
Patrrstynt  \\  •/.»  elc, 

Nelson,  William,  eolonial  gDv* 
ernor;  bom  ia  Yorktowa,  Vi^  is 
1711;  held  a  seat  in  thi?  exeeottvt 
council  of  which  he  was  later  prcii- 
denL  He  was  governor  ol  Virgmb 
during  the  interval  between  t&e  n* 
cumbency  of  Lurd  Butetourt  tttl 
Lord  Dunmore,  and  presided  tmt 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Law  of  tlte 
tirernent,  with  an  iuipaired  eon  sti  tut  ion.  Province,  He  died  in  Yorktown,  Va^  Kfff. 
He  died  in  York  town,  Va.,  Jan.  4.  1789,    19,  1772, 

8o    poor    that   his   remaining   possessions       Nelson,     Willdlm,     roilitar^r     officer; 
were  sold  to  pay  his  debta.     The  statue   bom  ir>   Maysville*  Ky*,  in   I8ti>;  eni 
of  Nelson  is  one  of  the  mx  composing  a    the  United  Staters  navy   in    1840;  wms 
part    of    the    Washington    monument    at    the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1847;  and  j 


wards  served   in   the  Mediterranean, 
was  ordered  into  the  military  serrice 


Rit'hmond.     The  remains  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son were  interred  in  the  old  family  ceme* 

tery  at  Yorktown,  where,  until  1860,  some  Kentucky    by    the    government    in    IS^lj 

of  the  old  monuments  were  well  preserved,  with    the    rank    of    brigadier-general 

Among  them  was  that  over  the  grave  of  volunteers;     wae    successful     in     nuil 

the   first   immigrant  of  the   family    <the  troops,  did  good  service   in  easiem 

one    nearest    in    the    picture),    who    was  tuel^;    commanded    the    2d    Divbioo 

kno^m  as  "  Scotch  Tom,"    The  second  one  Buell's  army  in  the  battle  of  Shtloh ;  j 

covers    the    grave    of    William     Nelson,  after  being  wounded  in  a  struggle  at  Bk^ 

president  of  the  King's  Council   in  Vir-  mond^  Ky.,  was  pnt  in  oonmuuid  at  Lmu^ 

ginta,  and  in  a  vault,  near  the  fragment  ville,  when  It  was  threatened  by  6ca|^'i 

of  a  brick  wall  seen  beyond,   rested   the  army.    In  July,   1862,  he  wms   pro 

renmins  of  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  ninjor-general  of  volunteers,  and  on 

of  Independence.  2D,  following,  he  died  in  Louisville,  K^ 

Nelson,   Thomas   Heitrt,  diplomatist;  from  a  wound  rei-eived  during  a 

born  in  Mason  county,  Ky.,  Aug,  12,  1824;  %vith  Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis. 
studied  law  in  Maysville,  Ky.;  later  set-       Nelson,     William,    patriot;     bom 

tied  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  where  he  was  Yorktown,    Vs.,    in    1760;    jorraduated 

one   of   the   founders   of   the    Republican  William  and  Mary  College  in  177<5;  m« 

party.    He  was  United  States  minister  to  major  of  7th  Virginia  Regiment  in  f^ 

Chile  in  1861-G6,  and  during  this  period  ruary  of  the  same  year»  and   was 

made  himself  very  popular  by  his  rescue  prisoner  with  his  brother,  Roliert,  ia  Jw 

of    miiny     persons    when     the     Santiago  1781.     During   1803-13  be  held  the 

cathe<lral  was  burned,  Dec.  6,  1864,     He  fe^sorship  of  I^aw  in  W^tlliam   and  M* 

Wiis  United  States  minister  to  Mexico  in  College.     He   died   in   Malvern   lliU,  Va 

lH6«l-7:i,  March  8,  1813. 

Nelson,   Thomas   M.,   military  officer;        Nelson^s  Farm,  Battle  of.     See  ( 

born  in  Virginia,  1782;   Icjok  part  in  the  dale. 

War    of    1812    as    a    captain,    and    was        Nettleton,  Aluhed  Bayaed,  jo 

promoted   to   the   rank   of  major:    was   a  bom    in    Berlin,   O*,   Nov.    14»    183Sj, 

niernhf-r  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  1816-  ethicated  at  Oberlin  College;   enter 

It),     lie  died  Nor.  lOj  1&53,  Union  army  as  a  private  in  the  2d  ' 
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Cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War ; 
and  was  promoted  colonel  and  brevet-brig- 
adier-general. During  the  war  he  took 
part  in  seventy-two  battles  and  minor  ac- 
tions. In  1890-93  was  assistant  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury;  and  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Secretary 
Windom  was  acting  Secretary. 

Neutral  Ground^  a  tract  of  territory 
that  extended  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Hudson  River  northward  from  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil  Creek  40  miles  or  more.  This 
region,  during  the  occupancy  of  New 
York  City  by  the  British,  1776-83,  suf- 
fered much  from  marauders,  both  Ameri- 
can and  British;  the  former  were  termed 
"  Skinners,"  and  the  latter  "  Cowboys." 
See  No-man's-la XD. 

Neutral  Nation.  In  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  Niagara  River,  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  was  a  tribe 
related  to  both,  who  remained  neutral 
in  the  wars  between  them,  and  so  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Attioundironks,  or 
Neuters.  The  Franciscan  missionaries 
Tisited  them  in  1629,  and  afterwards  the 
Jesuits  attempted  to  plant  missions 
among  them,  but  failed.  These  Indians 
informed  the  Franciscans,  or  R6collets, 
of  oil-springs  in  their  country,  which  have 
become  famous  in  their  products  in  our 
day.  In  1649,  after  the  Iroquois  had  con- 
quered the  Hurons,  they  attacked  the 
Neuters,  who  killed  many  of  them,  and 
incorporated  the  remainder  among  the 
Five  Nations. 

Neutral  Powers.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  Sar- 
dinia, April  16,  1856,  privateering  was 
abolished;  neutrals  might  carry  an 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war; 
neutral  goods  not  contraband  were  free 
even  under  an  enemy's  flag;  and  block- 
ades to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  The 
United  States  acceded  to  these  provisions 
in  1861.    See  International  Law. 

Neutrality.  A  movement  in  Europe, 
known  as  the  "Armed  Neutrality," 
threatened  to  seriously  cripple  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  and  incidentally  aid  the 
Americans  in  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. It  was  a  league  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe  against  the  pretensions 
of  Great  Britain  as  "Mistress  of  the 
Seas."    It  was  conceived  in  the  summer 


of  1778,  when  British  cruisers  seized 
American  vessels  in  the  Baltic  Sea  en- 
gaged in  commerce  with  Russia.  The  lat- 
ter nation  was  then  assuming  colossal  pro- 
portions, and  all  the  others  courted  the 
friendship  of  its  empress,  Catharine  II., 
who  was  able  and  powerful.  Great  Brit- 
ain tried  to  induce  her  to  become  an  ally 
against  France.  Catharine  coquetted  a 
long  time  with  King  George,  while  her 
sympathies  were  with  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Holland.  Their  neutral  ships  were 
continually  interfered  with  by  British 
sea-rovers,  whose  acts  were  justified  by 
the  British  government.  France  had 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  Northern  pow- 
ers by  a  proclamation  (July,  1778)  of 
protection  to  all  neutral  vessels  going  to 
or  from  a  hostile  port  with  contraband 
goods  whose  value  did  not  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  cargo. 

From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of 
1780  the  insolence  of  British  cruisers  and 
the  tone  of  the  British  ministers  offended 
the  Northern  powers.  The  tone  was  often 
insulting.  "  When  the  Dutch,"  said  Lord 
North,  "  say  *  We  maritime  powers,'  it 
reminds  me  of  the  cobbler  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  used  to  say, 
*  My  neighbor  and  I.*  "  Official  language 
was  often  equally  offensive.  The  British 
minister  at  The  Hague  said,  "For  the 
present,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  England  will 
not  suffer  materials  for  ship-building  to 
be  taken  by  the  Dutch  to  any  French 
port."  A  similar  tone  was  indulged  tow- 
ards the  other  powers,  excepting  Russia. 
The  shrewd  Catharine,  perceiving  the 
commercial  interests  of  her  realm  to  be 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  neutral 
rights  of  others,  after  long  coquetting 
with  Great  Britain,  assumed  the  attitude 
of  defender  of  those  rights  before  all  the 
world. 

Early  in  March,  1780,  she  issued  a  dec- 
laration, in  substance,  (1)  that  neutral 
ships  shall  enjoy  free  navigation  from 
port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of  bellig- 
erent powers;  (2)  that  free  ships  free 
all  goods  except  contraband ;  ( 3 )  that  con- 
traband are  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  nothing  else;  (4)  that  no  port  is 
blockaded  unless  the  enemy's  ships  in 
adequate  number  are  near  enough  to  make 
the  entry  dangerous.  "In  manifesting 
these  principles  before  all  Europe,"  that 
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Btate  paper  said,  "  lior  Imperial  Majesty 
lA  firmly  reflolvtHl  to  maintain  them.  She 
has  therefore  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a 
etinniderable  portion  of  her  naval  forces 
to  ttft  as  her  honor,  her  interest,  and 
n<»e<»ssity  may  require."  The  Empress  in- 
vited Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and 
the  Netherlands  to  join  in  support  of  her 
dtH'laration.  These,  with  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia, entered  into  a  league  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  France  and  Spain  acquiesced 
in  the  new  maritime  code;  and  at  one 
time  a  general  war  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Continental  nations  seemed 
inevitable.  The  United  States  approved 
the  measure,  and  towards  the  close  of 
1780  sent  Francis  Dana  as  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  The 
alliance  neither  awed  nor  in  any  sen- 
sible way  affected  England.  The  known 
fickleness  and  faithlessness  of  Catharine 
made  other  powers  hesitate  in  going 
to  war,  and  the  league  resulted  in  in- 
action. 

When  the  Berlin  decree  (see  Orders  in 
CorNCiL)  was  promulgated,  John  Arm- 
strong, American  minister  at  Paris,  in- 
quired of  the  French  minister  of  marine 
how  it  was  to  Ik?  interpreted  concerning 
American  vessels,  and  was  answered  that 
American  vessels  l>ound  to  and  from  a 
British  port  would  not  be  molested;  and 
such  was  the  fact.  For  nearly  a  year 
the  French  cruisers  did  not  interfere  with 
American  vessels;  but  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  (July  7,  1807),  Napoleon  em- 
ployed the  released  French  army  in  en- 
forcing his  "  Continental  System."  Ac- 
cording to  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
Berlin  decree,  given  by  Regnier,  French 
minister  of  justice.  American  vessels, 
larlf'n  with  merchandise  derived  from  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies,  by  whomsoever  own- 
ed, were  liable  to  seizure  by  French  cruis- 
ers. This  announced  intention  of  forcing 
the  United  States  into  at  least  a  passive 
CO  -  operation  with  Bonaparte*s  schemes 
against  British  commerce  was  speedily 
carried  into  execution  by  the  confiscation 
of  the  cargo  of  the  American  ship  Hori- 
zon, which  had  accidentally  been  strand- 
ed on  the  coast  of  France  in  November, 
1S07.  The  ground  of  condemnation  war 
that  the  cargo  consistetl  of  merchan* 
dise  of   British   origin.     This   served   t^ 


a  precedent  for  the  confiscation  of  a  large 
amount  of  American  property  on  the  sea. 
Already  Great  Britain  had  exhibited  her 
intended  policy  towards  neutrals.  When 
she  heard  of  the  secret  proyisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  anticipation  of  the  sup- 
posed designs  of  France  she  sent  a  for- 
midable naval  force  to  Copenhagen  and 
demanded  (Sept.  2)  the  surrender  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  which  being  refused,  it  wia 
seized  by  force,  and  the  vessels  taken  to 
England.    See  Embargo. 

In  18 IC  it  was  proposed  to  Spain  to 
accept,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  against  her.  s 
cession  of  Florida;  and,  that  all  contro- 
Tcrsies  between  the  two  governments  might 
be  settled  at  once,  to  make  the  Colorado  of 
Texas  the  western  boundary  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  Spanish  territory.  The  Span- 
ish minister  at  Washington  demanded,  as 
preliminary  to  such  an  arrangement,  the 
restoration  to  Spain  of  West  Florida,  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  flags  of  insurrection- 
ary Spanish  provinces  of  South  AmerioL 
they  being  used  as  privateeramen.  An 
act  was  accordingly  passed  in  Maroh, 
1816,  and  penalties  provided  for  a  viola- 
tion of  it.  This  act  secured  peace  between 
the  two  countries. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  lietwoen  Japan 
and  Russia  in  1004  President  Roosevelt 
issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  (Fek 
11),  and  under  it  the  Russian  transport 
Lena,  which  put  into  San  Francisco  on 
Sept.  11,  was  ordered  to  l>e  dismantled 
and  detained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Neuville,  Ciie>*alier  de  la,  military 
ofiiccr;  lK)rn  in  France  in  1740;  became  an 
ofliccr  in  the  French  army  in  1756.  He 
and  his  brother  off'ered  their  services  to 
General  Washington,  and  in  1778  Cheva- 
lier was  appointed  inspector  under  Greneral 
Gates.  Not  receiving  the  advance  in  rank 
which  he  hoped  for  in  the  American  army, 
he  resigned  and  returne<l  to  France,  where 
he  dietl  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. His  brother,  Normiont,  ser^-ed  in 
the  American  army  for  two  years,  when  he 
also  returned  to  France. 

Neuville,  Jean  Guillaume,  Bamos  A 
IIyoe  de.  statesman;  bom  near  Charitf-ai 
8ur-Ix>ire.  France,  Jan.  24,  1776;  wu  i 

^f  the  exiled  Bourbon  prineei.    '■       , 
leon  offered  to  restor 
'^d  go  to  the  Unit! 
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STATE   SRAL  OF  VE7ADA. 


He  therefore  embarked  for  America,  and  constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention, 
lived  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In  April,  and  Nevada  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
1814,  he  returned  to  France  and  was  sent  Oct.  31,  1864.  Nevada  had  few  inhabi- 
as  a  commissioner  to  England  by  Louis  tants  until  after  1859,  in  the  summer  of 
XVIII.  to  proffer  the  friendly  mediation  which  year  silver  was  found  in  the  Washoe 
of  France  in  settling  the  difficulties  be-  district,  when  settlers  began  to  pour  in. 
tween  the  United  States  and  England.  In  Virginia  City  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic, 
1816-22  he  was  French  minister  and  con^  and  in  1864  it  was  the  second  city  west 
sul-general  to  the  United  States.  Before  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Grold  had  been 
his  return  to  France  he  succeeded  in  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty  of  commerce  and  nav- 
igation between  the  United  States  and 
France.  He  was  made  a  baron  by  Ix)ui8 
XVin.  His  publications  include  Eloge 
hiatorique  du  O&niral  Moreau  and  Ohser- 
vations  8ur  de  la  France  avec  les  Etais- 
Unis.    He  died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1847. 

NeavillOy  Philippe,  Buache  de  la, 
geographer ;  born  in  Neuville  -  en  -  Pont, 
France;  was  the  designer  of  a  new  system 
of  geography.  After  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  world's  cartography,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  strait  between  Asia 
and  America,  and  he  included  on  his  map 
what  are  now  known  as  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  many  years  before  they 
were  discovered.    He  also  made  a  chart  of 

the  American  Pacific  coast,  which  was  at  discovered  in  1849,  by  Mormons,  but  ten 
that  time  scarcely  known,  and  declared  years  later  not  more  than  1,000  inhab- 
that  either  a  continent  or  large  islands  itants  were  within  the  Territory.  But, 
existed  near  the  south  pole.  His  works  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  silver, 
include  Considirations  giogmphiques  et  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  risen  to 
physiques  sur  les  dicouvertes  nouvelles  16,000.  The  number  of  tribal  Indians  in 
dans  la  grande  mer,  in  which  is  a  chart  the  State  in  1874  was  between  4,000  and 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  died  in  Paris,  5,000.  Population  in  1880,  62,266;  in 
Jan.  24,  1773.  1890,  45,761 ;  in  1900,  42,335.     See  Uiniv 

Neu-Wied,  Prince  Alexander  Maxi-  ed  States,  Nevada,  in  vol.  ix. 
KiLiAN,    military    officer;    bom    in    Neu- 
Wied,  Germany,  Sept.  23,  1782.     On  his  TERRITORIAL  governor. 

retirement    from    the   Prussian    army    in   J«n«i W.Nye commisaioned MarchM.i8«l 

1806  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  state  governor& 

to  Bcien^.     He  travelled  throughout  the   '^^:^^l^,i:i;c:::-^^^ 

United   States   west   of   the    Rocky   Moun-    Luther  R  Bradley,  Dem,...      '*  "    ....Jan.,  1871 

tains  in  1833,  forming  an  extremely  valu-    •{°*"».?v^'!l5«»?:'i?P-—     W        1!    "'H^-  ISS 

,_       ,.       .',  ji.i         11     A*  Jewett  W.  Adama,  Dem....      "  "    ....Jan.,  18H3 

able    botanical    and    zoological    collection,    Cbrla  G.  Stevenson,  Rep. . .      "  "    ....Jan.,  1H87 

Which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  ^^^S'^r'^'u:^''\««.TJ!^imJ''^\.V'  ISJ 

_,,   .  -kT         tr     1     i-i'i.         TT  vf  V  J  Roswell  K.  CJolcord,  Rep.... asBumes  office..., Jan.,  1891 

History,  New  York  City.     He  published  john  r.  .Tones........;....     "         "    ....Jan..  1896 

a  record  of  his  travels  in  North  America  Reinhold Sadler "         "    ..Jan.  1,1899 

In  1838.    He  died  in  1867.  ^""^  ^^^ 

Vevada,  State  of,  formed  a  part  of  the  — 

Mexican  cession  to  the  United  States  by  ^-^^^ 

the   treaty   of    Guadalupe-Hidalgo.     The  ^SfuJii^^s^Wirt 


..Jan.  6,  1903 
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Tetritory  of  Nevada  was  created  by  act  John  p.  Jones. 
Of  Congress,  March  2,  1861,  from  a  portion  ^J^^'^q.^^??.'!:  ! ! !  .* ! ! ! 
of  Utah.  By  act  of  July  14,  1862,  a  fur-  wunam  m.  stewan . . . . 
tter  portion  of  Utah  was  added.  A  State  Francis  g.  Newiands. .. . 
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HttTilltt,  John,  military  officer;  bom  in 
l*rince  William  county,  Va.,  in  1731; 
MTved  with  Braddock  in  his  expedition 
in  1755,  and  wuh  a  representative  to 
tfif*  proviiir-iHl  (finvnitiun  from  Augusta 
county  in  1774.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  was  culont-l  of  the  4tli  Vir- 
giiiiii  Hi'giiiicnt,  and  was  in  the  battles 
at  Trenton,  Princeton.  Monmouth,  and 
(Jeriniuit4»wn.  I^ter  he  was  an  inspector 
of  exeiiio,  and  aided  in  Rupprcrising  the 
whi.'*k<'y  iuMirrection  of  1794.  He  died 
near  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  July  29.  180.3. 

Ifevllle,  Pkkslky,  military  officer;  born 
in  Pitt><liiirg.  Pa.,  in  1750;  graduated 
at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1775; 
served  an  uide-de-camp  to  Lafayette  dur- 
ing a  part  of  tlu?  Revolutionary  War;  and 
wiiH  captured  at  Charlestown  in  1780. 
Later  h»*  was  niade  a  brigadier- inspector. 
He  died  in  Kairview,  Ohio,  Dec.  1,  1818. 

New  Albion.  On  June  21,  1(»34,  a 
patent,  umiiT  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
was  grant  111  by  the  Karl  of  Strafford 
(then  lord  lirutrnant)  to  Kdward  Plow- 
den,  of  a  jirovincc  which  included  the 
whoii*  of  Nrvv  .Fersey,  with  all  the  ad- 
jawnt  ishnuls,  which  was  named  Xcw 
Albirm.  Nothing  came  of  it.  This  grant 
Hhows  that  the  Dutch  title  to  New  Xeth- 
erland  was  not  recognized  by  the  Eng- 
II.mIi. 

New  Amstel.  In  1050  the  Dutch  West 
India  Coinpaiiy  traiisfrrred  to  the  City 
of  Ainslcrdam  all  the  Dutch  territory  on 
the  Soutjj  (Delaware)  Kivcr,  from  the 
w«'st  si<le  of  Christian  Kill  to  the  mouth 
of  the  rivrr,  for  the  sum  of  700,000 
guihiers.  It.  was  named  Xicuwe  Am- 
Btfl,  after  one  of  the  suburbs  belonging 
to  the  city  between  the  Amstel  Kivcr  and 
the  llaerlem  S«'a.  The  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam  appointed  six  c<nnmissioner8 
t<i  numage  the  colony,  who  were  to  "sit 
and  liobl  their  meetings  at  the  West  India 
House  on  'J'ues<lays  ami  Thursdays."  The 
city  offered  a  fret*  ])assagc  to  emigrants, 
lands  for  residenc<'S,  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing for  a  year,  and  a  proper  person  for  a 
Hchool-nuister,  who  should  also  r<'ad  the 
Scriptures  in  public,  and  set  the  Psalms. 
The  municipal  government  was  the  same* 
as  in  Amsterdam.  The  colonists  were 
not  to  be  taxed  for  ten  years,  and  regu- 
lations were  made  in  respect  to  trade. 
The    States-Go  -Ttiflcd    al!    tlie    nr- 
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rangements,  on  condition  that  when  tkn 
should  be  200  inhabitanta  in  the  ooloij 
a  church  should  be  organized  and  a  der^T  i 
man  established  there.  There  was  a  gl^ 
rison  of  sixty  soldiers  sent  out,  under 
Captain  Martin  Crygier.  Fort  Easimer 
was  transferred  to  the  new  oorporatioii, 
and  in  April,  1057,  nearly  200  emigrants 
sailed  for  New  Amstel.  A  govemmeat 
was  formally  organized  on  April  SI,  1637. 
Shipwrecked  Englishmen  from  ViTgiiiii> 
whom  the  Dutch  had  rescued  from  the  Ind- 
ians, became  residents  of  New  Amstel,  and 
prosperity  marked  the  settlement.  In 
1058  there  was  a  "goodly  town  of  about 
100  houses,"  and  the  population  exceeded 
000.  The  people,  however,  soon  began  to 
be  discontent^,  and  many  deserted  tbe 
colony.  Rumors  came  that  Maryland  vu 
about  to  claim  the  territory,  and  tben 
wan  much  uneasiness  and  alarm.  TheM 
rumors  were  followed  by  an  agent  of  tke 
Maryland  government,  who  demanded  that 
the  Dutch  should  either  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Lord  Baltimore  or  leavBi 
Discouragements  and  disasters  follomd, 
and  the  city  council  of  Amsterdam  pro- 
posed to  retransfer  New  Amstel  to  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company.  In  1659  the 
colony  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  itJ 
soldiers  had  all  left  but  five,  and  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  colony  did  not  extend 
beyond  two  Dutch  miles  from  Fort 
Kasimer.  In  1064  it,  with  all  Xev  ] 
Xetherland  iq,  v.),  was  surrendered  to 
the  English,  who  plundered  the  people  d 
their  crops,  live-stock,  stores,  and  pro* 
visions.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  veit 
seized  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  sold  into 
bondage  in  Virginia. 

New  Amsterdam.  The  village  ttat 
grew  around  the  trading-post  on  Manlu^ 
tan  Island  was  called  Manhattan  until  tki 
arrival  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in  1W7, 
when  it  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  Fort 
Amsterdam,  a  large  work  "with  foiff 
angles.'*  and  faced  with  solid  stone,  bad 
l>cen  built  by  Governor  Minuit  on  the 
southern  point  of  the  island.  The  villa^ 
grew  apace.  Its  ways  were  crooked,  itt  ^ 
huuscs  straggling,  and  its  whole  aspert 
was  unattractive  until,  under  the  new  id- 
ministration,  improvements  were  begA 
when  it  contained  about  800  people 
They  were  under  the  immediate  govett- 
ment   of   the  director-general,   and  tlifft 
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was  much  restiveness  under  the  rigorous 
rule  of  Stuyvesant,  who  opposed  every 
eoncession  to  the  popular  will.  They 
asked  for  a  municipal  government,  but 
one  was  not  granted  until  1652,  and  in 
1653  a  city  government  was  organized, 
much  after  the  model  of  old  Amsterdam, 
but  with  less  political  freedom.  The  soul 
of  Stuyvesant  was  troubled  by  this  "im- 
prudent intrusting  of  power  with  the  peo- 
ple." The  burghers  wished  more  power, 
but  it  could  not  then  be  obtained.  A 
city  seal  and  a  ''silver  signet"  for  New 
Amsterdam,  with  a  painted  coat-of-arms, 
were  sent  to  them  from  Holland.  The 
church  grew,  and  as  there  were  freedom 
and  toleration  there  in  a  degree,  the  popu- 
lation increased,  and  the  Dutch  were  soon 
largely  mixed  with  other  nationalities. 
When  a  stranger  came,  they  did  not  ask 
him  what  was  his  creed  or  nation,  but 
only.  Do  you  want  a  lot  and  to  become  a 
citizen?  The  Hollanders  had  more  en- 
larged views  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
than  any  other  people  at  that  time.  New, 
like  old,  Amsterdam  became  quite  a  cos- 


mopolitan town.     Of  the  latter,  Andrew 
Marvell  quaintly  wrote: 

**  Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Christian,  pagao» 

Jew, 
Staple  of  sects  and  mint  of  schism  grew; 
That  bank  of  conscience  where  not  one  so 

strange 
Opinion  bat  finds  credit  and  exchange; 
In  vain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear — 
The  Universal  Church  is  only  there.'* 

When  New  Amsterdam  was  surrendered 
to  the  English  (1664)  it  contained  more 
than  300  houses  and  about  1,500  people. 
On  the  return  of  Governor  Stuyvesant 
from  his  expedition  against  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware  he  found  the  people  of 
his  capital  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Van 
Dyck,  a  former  civil  officer,  detected  a 
squaw  stealing  peaches  from  his  garden 
and  killed  her.  The  fury  of  her  tribe 
was  kindled,  and  the  long  peace  of  ten 
years  with  the  barbarians  was  suddenly 
broken.  Before  daybreak  on  Sept.  15, 
1655,  almost  2,000,  chiefly  of  the  River 
Indians,  appeared  before  New  Amster- 
dam   in   an   immense   flotilla   of   canoes. 
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Ibif  '•nymouth  ComiMwiy/*  The  latter 
rompan/*  d^tiniH]  to  »«*ttle  the  tiortbern 
t»r)riioii,  fKj#Mwi*i*ifig  fiiuc'h  niirrow«*r  re- 
-  ?hiin  tht*  otlicr^  iU  etrorU  w<»ro 
,  iuilil,v  motr  frrblc  ami  tnticlwjimte. 

h.  uir  \iKitiNi  to  wiitl  stlight  pxplarations  of 
Ihn  region  Wi?rr  rnndt?  diiritig  six  or  seven 
^•*'iir»»  by  tli«»  I'lyiooiith  CVmipttny  after 
oht Mining  ibeir  eharti*T,  but  iliKoaitra^^e- 
inf'ntji  rnsiicfl.  At  Itrngth  the  rcsiktis 
CapUin  Smith,  who  did  tiol  roniaiti  long 
idle  alt<!r  hi»  return  from  Virglmii  In 
14K)1)»  tRdurc*d  four  London  luerehantjt  to 
join  lihu  in  flttin;^  out  two  Bhips  for  the 
purpri«((<«  of  diaeovrry  and  trolEc  in  north- 
ern VirgtniA,  the  domalii  of  the  Plymouth 
Company. 

WUh  these  ships  Smith  left  the  Downs 
at   the   be^uning   of   ilnrehj    1014,   CupL 


tiknda,  and  he«d)aiidfi.  CapUin  Smifl 
coiitjlrucU^l  a  mop,  which  he  ' 
Prince  i'hurlefl  (afterwAnln  < 
a,  >ormg  man  of  ix)nsid«*rttttir  tnftii] 
iibiiity  and  artistic  tj&ste*  Kir  Fr* 
Drake  had  ^nven  the  niime  of  New  Alhia 
(New  England)  to  the  region  of  the  » 
tinent  whioh  he  had  discovered  <m  Um  ' 
I'atriftc  coaBt,  and  the  region  now  ^ 
tjovered  by  Smith  on  the  Atlantic  <oi«t» 
opposite  Drake's  New  Albion,  waa,  out  flf 
respect  to  that  great  navigator,  calW 
"  New  England,"  or  New  Albion.  It  hu 
been  bo  culled  ever  since. 

It  includes  the  country  from  20  ntil« 
east  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  ea*t«ra 
shores  of  Lake  CbnrnpLaln  to  the  tksttm 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  «• 
etudes  Ihe  States  of  Maine,  New  Hanq>' 


Kmsm  0»  TBK   IVLM   or  EUOAIA 

Thonifts    Hunt    commanding    one    of    the  ahire,  Massachuftetta,  Rhode  Island. 

voH^els,    and    he    the    otlior.      They    first  neetieut,  and  Vermont.     Smith  named 

lnn<Ied  on  Mohegan  Island,  20  miles  south  promontory     at    the    north     entrance 

of    tbP    mouth    of    the    Penobscot    River,  MasBaehtisetts  Bay  Tragabigzanda.  in  c 

where  they  sought  whales  but  found  none,  pliment  to  a  Turkish  lady  to  whom  hehi-lj 

l^ftvitig  niofft  of  the  crew  to  pursue  or-  been   a   slave   in   Constantinople.     Prin^ 

dinary    fishing,    Smith    had    seven    small  Charles,  however,  in  filial  regard  for  hh 

bcmta  built,  in  which   he  and  eight  men  mother    (Anne    of    Denmark),    named 

ranged  the  coast  from  T*pnob«cot  eastward  Cape  Anne.     Smith  gave  his   name  to  . 

and  westward.    They  went  as  far  south  as  cluster  of  islands,  which  were  afti^ifai^l' 

Cape  Cod,  bartering  with  the  natives  for  named  Isles  of  Shoals.     These  and  olbrf, 

beaver  and  other  furs.    They  went  up  the  places,    changed    from    namea    given 

aeveral    rivers   some   distance   in    the   in-  Smtlh»  still  retain  their  new  names. 

terior.    and    after    an    ahHencc    of    seven  crime  of  Weymouth  was  repeutetl  on  liii 

months   the   exjKnlition   retiirnet:   to   Eng-  eq>edition.     Captain  Smith  left  Hunt.  H 

land.   From  his  obsi^rvntions  of  the  coasts,  avaricious  and    profligate  man,  to  flniski 
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the  lading  of  his  vessel  with  fish,  and  in-  scribed.  A  Massachusetts  law,  passed  in 
structed  him  to  take  the  cargo  to  Malaga,  1646,  made  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street, 
Spain,  for  a  market.  Hunt  sailed  along  even  in  the  way  of  honest  salutation,  pun- 
the  New  England  coast,  and  at  Cape  Cod  ishable  by  flogging.  No  one  was  allowed 
he  enticed  a  chief  named  Squanto  and  to  keep  a  tavern  unless  possessed  of  a 
twenty-six  of  his  tribe  on  board  his  ves-  good  character  and  competent  estate.  Per- 
sel  and  treacherously  carried  them  to  sons  wearing  apparel  which  a  grand  jury 
Spain,  where  all  but  two  of  them  were  should  account  disproportionate  to  their 
sold  for  slaves.  Some  benevolent  friars  positions  were  to  be  first  admonished,  and, 
took  them  to  be  educated  for  missionaries  if  contumacious,  fined.  Every  woman  who 
among  the  Indians,  but  only  two  (one  of  should  cut  her  hair  like  a  man's,  or  suffer 
them  Squanto)  returned  to  America.  The  it  to  hang  loosely  upon  her  face,  was 
natives  on  the  New  England  coast  were  fined.  Idleness,  swearing,  and  drunken- 
greatly  exasperated;  and  when,  the  same  ness  were  visited  with  restraining  penal- 
year,  another  English  vessel  came  to  those  ties.  In  the  earlier  records  of  Massachu- 
shores  to  traffic,  bringing  with  them  the  setts  it  is  revealed  that  John  Wedgewoodj 
two  kidnapped  natives,  the  latter  united  for  being  in  the  company  of  drunkards, 
with  their  countrymen  in  a  measure  of  was  to  be  set  in  the  stocks.  Catharine, 
revenge.  In  twenty  canoes  the  Indians  wife  of  Richard  Cornish,  was  suspected 
attacked  the  Englishmen  with  arrows,  of  incontinence,  and  seriously  admonished 
wounding  the  master  of  the  ship  and  sev-  to  take  heed.  Thomas  Pitt,  on  suspicion 
eral  others  of  the  company,  and  the  ad-  of  slander,  idleness,  and  stubbornness,  was 
venturers  hastened  back  to  England.  The  sentenced  to  be  sevei/ely  whipped.  Cap- 
natives  of  New  England  long  remembered  tain  Lovell  was  admonished  to  take  heed 
these  outrages.  of  light  carriage.  Josias  Plaistowe,  for 
The  magistrates  and  ministers,  in  the  stealing  four  baskets  of  corn  from  the 
early  days  of  the  New  England  colonies,  Indians,  was  ordered  to  "  return  them 
undertook  to  regulate  by  law  the  morals  eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  made  thereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
statutes  which  to-day  appear  absurd,  but  Josias,  and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  used 
were  then  regarded  as  essential   to  the  to  be." 

well -being   of    society.      The    PuBiTANa       Expansion    and    aggression    were    two 

(g.  V,)  were  not  only  rigid  moralists,  but  conspicuous    characteristics   of   the    New 

ii^ezible  bigots  and  absurd  egotists.    They  England  colonists.    The  Plymouth  people 

must  be  judged  by  the  age  and  the  cir-  early   sought    to   plant    outlying   settle- 

cumstances  in  which  they  lived.     Among  ments  on  the  Eastern  coasts;  and  after 

many  excellent  laws  were  scattered  some  the  beautiful  country  along  Long  Island 

of  equivocal  utility,  like  the  following:  Sound,    west    of    the    Pequod    (Thames) 

They  doomed  to  banishment,  and,  in  case  River,  was  revealed  to  the  New-England- 

of    return,    to    death,    Jesuits,    Romish  ers,   they  planted   a   settlement  at   New 

priests,  and  Quakers.     All  persons  were  Haven    and,    pushing   westward,   crowded 

forbidden  to  run,  or  even  to  walk,  "  ex-  the  Dutch  not  only  on  the  mainland,  but 

ccpt  reverently  to  and  from  church,"  on  on  Long  Island.    In  1639,  Lewis  Gardiner 

Sunday,  or  to  profane  the  day  by  sweep-  purchased  an  island  still  known  as  Gardi- 

ing  their  houses,  cooking  their  food,  or  ner's  Island,  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Isl- 

shaving  their  beards.    Mothers  were  com-  and;  and  James  Farrett,  sent  out  by  the 

manded  not  to  kiss  their  children  on  that  Earl    of    Stirling    (see    Alexander,    Sib 

holy  day.    Burglars  and  robbers  suffered  William),  took  possession  of  Shelter  Isl- 

the  extra  punishment  of  having  an  ear  and,  near  by,  at  the  same  time  claiming 

cut  off  if  their  crime  was  committed  on  the  whole  of  Long  Island.     In  1640  a  com- 

Sunday.    Blasphemy    and    idolatry    were  pany    from    Lynn,    Mass.,    led    by    Capt. 

punishable  by  death;  so  also  were  witch-  Daniel  Howe,  attempted  a  settlement  at 

craft  and  perjury  directed  against  human  Cow    Neck,    in    North    Hempstead,    Long 

life.    All    gaming    was   prohibited.     The  Island,   when   they   tore   down    the   arms 

importation  of  cards  and   dice  was   for-  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  which  they  found 

bidden.    Assemblies  for  dancing  were  pro-  upon  a  tree,  and  carved  in  place  of  the 

375 


mliidd  a  ginning  face*  Howe  and  his 
c*»m|»Jiuions  were  driven  off  by  the  Dutch, 
and  settled  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Ixkng  Island.  Some  New  Haven  people 
took  poBseBfiioD  of  Southold,  on  the  Sound ; 


and  only  a  few  years  later»  Uemyvtci^ 
Jama  tea,  Fludhing,  8ouUi*iii|>tmi«  t^ 
Hampton,  Brookhaven,  Huniiiigiao*  **' 
UvBter  Bay  were  settled  by  the  EiJg*»^ 
and  fiome  of  them  were  united  to  Coo&o^ 
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cut  politically,  until  after  the  surrender  taxes    at   their    pleasure.      Without   the 

of  New  Netherland  to  the  English  in  1664,  voice  of  an  assembly,  they  levied  a  penny 

when  all  Long  Island  came  under  the  ju-  on  the  pound  on  all  the  estates  in  the 

risdiction  of  New  York    {q.  v.).  country,  and  another  penny   on   all   im- 

In  1640  a  New  England  captain  pur-  ported  goods,  besides  20d.  per  head 
chased  some  land  on  the  Delaware  River  as  poll-tax,  and  an  immoderate  ex- 
of  the  Indians.  Early  the  next  spring  cise  on  wine,  rum,  and  other  liquors.  In 
colonists  from  New  England,  led  by  Rob-  many  towns  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
ert  Cogswell,  sailed  from  the  Connecticut  levy  the  assessments;  and  as  this  was 
for  the  Delaware  in  search  of  a  warmer  construed  by  the  tyrant  as  seditious,  pun- 
climate  and  more  fertile  soil.  They  lay  ishments  were  inflicted.  The  selectmen 
for  a  few  days  at  Manhattan,  when  they  of  Ipswich  voted,  in  1688,  "  That  inas- 
were  warned  not  to  encroach  upon  New  much  as  it  is  against  the  privilege  of 
Netherland  territory.  The  English,  ac-  English  subjects  to  have  money  raised 
cording  to  De  Vries,  "  claimed  every-  without  their  own  consent  in  an  assembly 
thing " ;  and  these  New-Englanders  wentr  or  parliament,  therefore  they  will  petition 
on  and  had  no  trou'ble  in  finding  Ind-  the  King  for  liberty  of  an  assembly  before 
ians  to  sell  them  "  unoccupied  lands."  In-  they  make  any  rates."  For  this  offence 
deed,  tlie  Indians  were  ready  to  sell  the  Sir  Edmund  caused  them  to  be  fined — 
same  lands  to  as  many  people  as  possi-  some  $100,  some  $160,  and  some  $250. 
ble.  At  the  middle  of  the  summer  they  So  offensive  became  the  government  of  An- 
had  planted  corn  and  built  trading-posts  dros  that  some  of  the  principal  colonists 
on  Salem  Creek,  N.  J.,  and  near  the  mouth  sent  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  to  England 
of  the  Schuylkill  in  Pennsylvania.  Both  to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  King, 
settlements  prospered,  and  the  New  Haven  His  agency  availed  nothing,  for  Andros 
colony  took  them  under  their  protection,  was  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
They  came  to  grief  in  the  spring  of  1642.  monarch. 

The  intrusion  of  the  New-Englanders  was       ^^cto    England    Theology, — Before    the 

as  distasteful  to  the  Swedes  on  the  Dela-  War  of  1812-15,  the  Congregational  clergy 

ware   as    to    the   Dutch;    and   when    the  of  New  England  still  adhered  to  the  old 

Dutch  commissioner  at  Fort  Nassau  was  colonial  notion  of  having  provision  made 

instructed    by   Governor    Kieft   to    expel  by  law  for  the  public  support  of  religious 

them,  the  Swedes  assisted  the  Dutch  with  institutions.     The   Congregational   clergy 

energy.  The  New-Englanders  yielded  with-  formed  a  powerful  element  in  the  State, 

out  resistance.    They  were  carried  prison-  They  Tiad   been   the   standard-bearers   of 

ers  to  Manhattan,  and  thence  sent  home  that  section  of  the  Federal  party  who  had 

to  Connecticut.    In  1644  a  vessel  was  fitted  most  violently  opposed  the  war.     Their 

out  by  a  Boston  company,  and  ascended  pulpits   rang  with   denunciations   of  the 

the  Delaware  in  search  of  the  great  in-  administration  and  the  Democratic  lead- 

terior  lakes  of  which  rumors  had  reached  ers.    This  Church  establishment  was  really 

Massachusetts,  and  whence  they  supposed  a  strong  if  not  a  main  pillar  of  support 

much  of  the  supply  of  bear-skins  was  de-  for  the  New  England  Federal  party.   But 

rived.    The  vessel  was  closely  followed  by  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place; 

two   pinnaces,  one  Dutch   and  the  other  and  in  all  the  States  where  no  Church 

Swedish.     The  New-Englanders  were  for-  establishments  existed  by  the  support  of 

bidden  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  legal  provisions,  great  efforts  were  made 

vessel  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  Swedish  to  build  up  a  voluntary  system  of  religious 

fort.     Thus  excluded  from  the  Delaware,  institutions.    In  consequence  of  this  effort 

the  New-Englanders  approached  the  Hud-  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers 

son  River,  by  establishing  a  trading-post  and  influence  of  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 

on  the  Housatonic,  nearly  100  miles  from  Presbyterians.    Their  churches  multiplied; 

the   Sound.  and,  in  a  degree,  they  united  into  aggre- 

Govemor  Andros,  appointed  by  James  gate  associations.     Great  religious  excite- 

n.  president  of  New  England,  exercised  ment  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

his  powers  in  a  tyrannous  manner.     He,  after    the    close    of    the    war,    character- 

with  his  council,  made  laws  and  levied  ized  by  the  features  of  the  revival  under 
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the  preaching  of  Whitefield  forty  or  fifty  everything  in  the  shape  of  amoflements, 

years  before.  public  or  prirate,  a  particular  seal  for 

These  new  sectaries  held  that  a  change  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a 
of  heart  and  an  internal  consciousness  of  marked  tendency  towards  a  return  to  the 
a  call  were  sufficient,  without  human  rigid  system  of  morals  and  theology  of 
learning,  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  Gospel  the  early  Puritans  in  New  England.  In 
ministry  and  a  teacher  of  morals.  These  1815  the  Evangelicals  presented  numer- 
notions  found  much  resistance  among  the  ous  petitions  to  Ckmgress  and  the  State 
New  England  clergy,  who  insisted'  that  legislatures,  praying  for  a  law  to  stop  the 
the  ministry  should  be  educated;  and  they  carriage  of  the  mail  on  Sunday;  and  many 
repudiated  the  idea  of  placing  the  most  annoying  attempts  were  made  to  enforce 
learned  and  most  ignorant  on  a  level  as  the  old  and  obsolete  New  England  laws 
spiritual  teachers  and  leaders.  The  against  travelling  on  Sunday. 
Whitefleldian  revival  had  left  two  elements  These  movements  had  a  political  effect 
within  the  New  England  Church  estab-  The  Liberals,  or  Latitudinarians,  of  New 
lishment,  which,  though  radically  opposed,  Hampshire  saw  no  other  means  of  pro- 
adhered  by  the  force  of  mutual  interest  tection  against  the  reign  of  puritanical 
and  forbearance.  These  were  the  Latitu-  legislation  than  to  join  the  Democrats 
dinarians  and  Evangelicals.  The  former  in  overthrowing  an  establishment  with 
maintained  their  predominance  in  the  which  they  no  longer  sympathised.  Even 
churches,  and  thought  religion  of  con-  the  most  liberal  of  the  clergy  were  very 
sequence,  principally,  as  affording  security  chary  of  open  opposition  to  these  new 
for  government  and  property,  and  a  basis  theological  rigors;  but  the  body  of  the 
for  morals.  They  revered  the  Bible,  but  intelligent  and  educated  laymen,  among 
insisted  upon  interpreting]:  it  by  the  lights  whom  latitudinarian  ideas  were  completely 
of  reason  and  science.  These  Latitudina-  predominant,  was  as  little  disposed  to  go 
rians  were  pushing  a  portion  of  the  Con-  back  to  Puritan  austerities  as  to  Puritan 
gregational  churches  of  New  England  tow-  theology.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
ards  a  repudiation  of  the  five  distinguish-  chusetts  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  of  the 
ing  points  of  Calvinistic  theolopry,  denying  zealous  people  who  clamored  for  legis- 
most  vehemently  the  fundamental  doctrine  lation  in  favor  of  a  rigorous  observance 
of  total  depravity.  In  the  evangelical  sec-  of  the  Sabbath,  by  deciding  that  an  arrest 
tion  of  the  Con<?regational  churches  in  on  Sunday,  for  the  violation  of  the  Sun- 
New  Enj?land  this  heresy  produced  alarm,  day  law,  was  as  much  a  violation  of  that 

The    headquarters    of    the    evan«}:elical  law  by  the  arresting  officer  as  travelling  on 

party  was  Yale  College,  Timothy  Dwi^'ht,  Sunday. 

the  president,  and  grandson  of  the  great  New  England  Emigrant  Company. 
theologian  Jonathan  Edwards.  l)eing  one  of  This  corporation  was  formed  at  Boston 
its  most  conspicuous  leaders.  They  in  1855  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  free- 
gradually  obtained  control  of  the  Con-  State  emigration  to  Kansas, 
necticut  and  New  Hampshire  churches;  New  France.  That  part  of  North 
but  in  Massachusetts  they  were  less  sue-  America  held  by  France.  It  began  with 
cessful.  Harvard  College  was  in  the  hands  Champlain's  settlement  in  1608,  and  ended 
of  the  Latitudinarians,  who  possessed,  in  1763,  when  France  ceded  practically 
also,  all  the  Congregational  churches  of  all  her  North  American  possessions  to 
Boston,  besides  many  others  in  different  England.  See  French  and  Indian  War, 
parts  of  the  State.     Andover  Theological  and  cognate  titles. 

Seminary  was  established    (1808)    as  the       New  Hampshire,  Colony  of,  was  for 

source  and  seat  of  a  purer  theology,  to  many   years    a    dependent    of    Massachu- 

counteract     the     influence     of     Harvard,  setts.  Its  short  line  of  sea-coast  was  prob- 

Evangelical  ministers  were  sent  from  Con-  ably  first  discovered  by  Martin  Pring  in 

necticut  to  convert  backsliding  Bostonians.  1603.       It    was    visited   by   Capt.   John 

They  were  zealous  but  not  very  success-  Smith  in  1614.  The  enterprising  Sir  Ferdi- 

ful  in  their  missionary  work.    This  evan-  nando  Gorges,  who  had  been  engaged  in 

gelical  party  had  l>ccn  characterized  by  a  colonizinjf  projects  many  years  as  one  of 

growing    austerity,     a     denunciation     of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Plymouth 
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Company,  projected  a  settlement  farther  extended  westward,  and  until  1764  it  was 

eastward  than   any  yet  established,  and  supposed  the  territory  now  Vermont  was 

for    that   purpose    he   became    associated  included  in  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and 

with  John  Mason,  a  merchant  (afterwards  grants  of  land  were  made  there  by  the  au- 

a  naval  commander,  and  secretary  of  the  thorities  of  the  latter  province. 

Plymouth  Council  of  New  England),  and  The  people  of  New  Hampshire  engaged 

others.    Mason  was  a  man  of  action,  and  earnestly  in  the  disputes  between  Great 

well  acquainted  with  all  matters  pertain-  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and 

ing  to   settlements.    He  and  Gorges  ob-  they  were  the  first  to  form  an  independent 

tained  a  grant  of  land   (Aug.  10,  1622)  State  government  (Jan.  5,  1776).    It  was 

extending  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Ken-  temporary,  intended  to  last  only  during 

nebec,  and  inland  to  the   St.  Lawrence,  the  war;  a  permanent  State  government 

Tliey  named  the  territory   the  Province  was  not  established  until  June  4,   1784. 

of  Laconia;  and  to  forestall  the  French  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  people 

settlements   in   the  east,  and  secure  the  of  New  Hampshire  took  an  active  part, 

country  to  the  Protestants,  Gorges  secured  Their  men  were  engaged  in  many  impor- 

a  grant  from  Sir  William  Alexander  of  tant  battles,  from  that  of  Bunker  Hill  to 
the  whole  mainland  eastward  of  the  St. 
Croix  River,  excepting  a  small  part  of 
Acadia.  Mason  had  already  obtained  a 
grant  of  land  (March  2,  1621)  extending 
from  Salem  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merri- 
mac, which  he  called  Mariana;  and  the 
same  year  a  colony  of  fishermen  seated 
themselves  at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  Pis- 
cataqua,  just  below  the  site  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

Other  fishermen  settled  on  the  site  of 
Dover  (1623),  and  there  were  soon  sev- 
eral fishing-stations,  but  no  permanent 
settlement  until  1629,  when  Mason  built  a 
house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua, 
and  called  the  place  Portsmouth.  He  and 
Gorges  had  agreed  to  divide  their  domain 
at  the  Piscataqua,  and  Mason,  obtain- 
ing a  patent  for  his  portion  of  the  terri-  that  at  Yorktown;  and  were  particularly 
tory,  named  it  New  Hampshire.  He  had  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  bat- 
been  governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hamp-  ties  of  Bennington,  Bemis's  Heights,  Sara- 
shire,  England,  and  these  names  were  toga,  and  Monmouth.  The  first  seal  of  New 
given  in  commemoration  of  the  fact.  In  Hampshire  as  an  independent  State  is  rep- 
the  same  year  (1629),  Rev.  Mr.  Wheel-  resented  in  the  engraving.  The  tree  and 
Wright,  brother  of  the  notable  Anne  fish  indicate  the  productions  of  the  State. 
Hutchinson,  purchased  from  the  Indians  Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
thc  Wilderness,  the  Merrimac,  and  the  pelle  (1748),  settlements  in  New  Hamp- 
Piscataqua,  and  founded  Exeter.  Mason  shire  began  to  extend  westward  of  the 
died  in  1633,  and  his  domain  passed  into  Connecticut  River.  The  territory  of  New 
the  hands  of  his  retainers  in  payment  for  Hampshire  had  been  reckoned  to  extend, 
past  services.  The  scattered  settlements  according  to  the  terms  of  Mason's  grant, 
in  New  Hampshire  finally  coalesced  with  only  "60  miles  in  the  interior";  the  com- 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  ( 1641 ) ,  and  the  mission  of  Benning  Went  worth,  then 
former  colony  remained  a  dependent  of  the  (1741-67)  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
latter  until  1680,  when  New  Hampshire  included  all  the  territory  "to  the  boun- 
became  a  separate  royal  province,  ruled  by  daries  of  his  Majesty's  other  provinces," 
a  governor  and  council,  and  a  House  of  and  in  1752  he  began  to  issue  grants  of 
Representatives  elected  by  the  people.  The  lands  to  settlers  west  of  the  Connecticut, 
settlements  in  New  Hampshire  gradually  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Vermont. 
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New  York,  by  virtue  of  ihe  duke*8  patent  adopted — ^namely,  removing  the  property 
in  l(*(i4,  chiiincd  the  Connecticut  River  qualifications  of  representatives.  Tlie  ag- 
as  its  eastirii  U)uiidury.  A  mild  dispute  grcgate  number  of  troops  furnished  br 
then  uMtM:  New  York  had  relinquished  New  Hampshire  for  the  National  tnny 
its  eliiiin  mi  fur  east  us  aj^'uinst  Connccti-  during  the  Civil  War  was  34,G05,  of  wbom 
cut,  and  a^'uinst  MaHsachusetts  it  was  5,518  perished  in  battle,  and  11,039  were 
nf»t  then  seriuusly  insistetl  ui)on.  Argu-  disabled  by  wounds  and  sickness.  Popnia- 
in^r  that  his  provint^  uu^^ht  to  have  an  tion  in  1800,370,530;  in  1900, 411,588.  See 
extent  which  wouhl  e(]ual  that  of  the  UNITED  States, Xew  Hampshire,  in  voL ix. 
western  1><)un(lary  of  Massachusetts,  Gov-  GOVERNORS. 

criior    Wentworth    granted    fifteen    to\ra-    Hesheck  Weare assnmes  offlc« 1775 

sliips  adjoining  the  rect^nt  Massachusetts   John  Langdon 

setthnients    i>n    the    Iloosic.      One    town-    johS  LaMd*** 

ship  was  called  Bennington,  which  was  in  j^i^^  SnlUTan! !!! !! ! 
compliment  in  the  governor.  Emigrants  Joslah  Bartlett .!!.'. ! 
from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  be-  ^^^^  Taylor  Gllman. 
gun  to  s..ttle  on  the  donmin.  when  they   5°i:f„SSr'8m.ti::::: 

were  cheeked   by  the   trench   and   Indian    John  Langdon 

War.      Afterwards,   violent  disputes  with    William  Plainer 

New  York  alM)ut  these  grants  ensued.    See    ^^^^  Taylor  Oilman. 

Vkumoxt  William  Plumer 

\MiMON'n  Samuel  Bell 

New  Hampshire,  State  of.     In   1776    Levi  Woodbury 

the  colony  of  New  Hampshire  made  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  independence,  and  es- 
tablished a  temporary  government  to  last 
during  the  war.  On  June  12,  1781,  a  Matthew  Harvey.. 
convention  framed  a  State  cf)nstitution,  Joseph  M.  Harper, 
which,  after  numerr)us  alterations,  went 
into  force  June  2,  17S4.  The  constitution 
provided    that    once    in    seven    years    it    John  Page 

Henry  Hubbard 


David  L.  Morrill. 
Benjamin  Pierce.. 

John  Bell 

Benjamin   Pierce. 


Samuel  Dlnsmoor. . 
William  Badger. 
Isaac   Hill 


acting 
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John  H.  Steele 

Anthony  Colby 

Jared  W.  Williams. . 
Samuel  Dlnsmoor. . . . 

Noah  Martin 

Nathaniel    B.    Baker. 

Ralph  Metcalf 

William  Halle 

Ichabod  Goodwin.... 
Nathaniel  S.  Berry. 
Joseph   A.   Gllmore.. 

Frederick  Smyth 

Walter   Harrlman 

Onslow  Stearns 

James  A.  Weston. . . . 

Ezeklel  A.  Straw 

James  A.  Weston 

Person  C.  Cheney .... 
Benjamin  F.  Preacott 

Nathaniel    Head 

Charles  H.  Bell 

Samuel  W.  Hale 

Moody  Currier. 


Iliram  A.  Tuttle. 
John  B.  Smith. 
Charles  A.   Busiel. 


should    be    submitted    to    a    vote    of    the  Charles  H."  Sawyer.* 

people    on    i)roj)osed    amendments.      This  David  H.  Goodell. 
was  done  in  September,  1791,  and  the  con- 
stitution   then    adopted    continues    to    be 

the  supreme  law  of  the  State.     A  conven-  Oeorffe  ATRamsdeVl 

tion  sitting  in  O  'm  Nov.  6.  1850,  Frank  W.  Rollins... 

to   April    17.  ^   numerous   ar.i.fj^i.a'.^b'^lSSr: 

proposed  ame  'v  one  was   John   Mcl^ne 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 


Nam*. 


John  LangdoD , 

Paiue  Wingate 

Samuel  Liverniore 

James  Sbeafe 

Simeon  Olcott 

William  Flumer 

Nicholas  GilmaD 

Nahum  Parker 

Charles  CutUs    

Jeremiah  Muson 

Thomas  W.  Thotnpsuii. . 

David  L.  Morrill 

Clement  Slorer 

John  F.  I'arrott 

Siimuel  Bell     

Levi  Woodbury 

Isaac  Hill 

John  Page 

Henry  Hubbard 

Franklin  Pierce 

Leonard  Wilcox 

Levi  Woodbury 

Charles  6.  Alberton 

Benning  J.  Jenness.  ... 

Joseph  Cilley 

John  P.  Hale 

Moees  Norris.  Jr 

Charles  G.  Atherton. . . . 

JaredW.  Williuma 

John  S.  Wells 

James  Bell 

John  P.Hale 

Daniel  Clairk 

George  G.  Kogg 

Aaron  H.  Cragin 

James  W.  Patterson  .... 
Bainbridge  Wadleigh  . . . 

Edward  H.  Rollins 

Henry  W.  Hlalr 

Austin  F.  Pike , 

Person  C.  Cheney 

William  E  Chandler.... 

Jacob  H.  Gallinger 

Henry  E.  Burnham 


No.  of  Coognm. 


Ist 
l8t  to  3d 
3d  "  6th 

7th 
7th  to  9th 
7th  "  {9th 
»th  "  13th 

10th 

11th 
13th  to  16th 
13th  "  14tb 
Hth  «'  18th 
15th  "  16th 
16lh  "•  19th 
IHth  <'  24th 
19lh  «'  «2d 
2!2d  "  34th 

24th 
24th  to  27th 
iSth  "  27th 

27th 
27th  to  29th 
28th  "  3l8t 

29th 

30th  to  33d 

3l8t  ♦»  33d 

83d 


34th 
34lh  to  38th 
36th  ''  39th 

39th 
30th  to  44th 
40th  '«  43d 
43d  ''  46th 
46th  "  48th 
46th  "  62d 
48th  '<  4gth 
49th  "  60th 
60th  "  67th 

62d  "  

67th  "  


New  Harmony;  and  organized  a  new  com- 

:^ munity  which,  on  Jan.  12,  1826,  adopted 

a  constitution  under  the  name  of  "The 

1789^  u?  1793   ^®^  Harmony  Community  of  Equality." 
17U3    I'  1801    On  July  4,  following,  Mr.  Owen  delivered 

1801  "  1806   ^*®  famous  declaration  of  mental  indepen- 

1802  *'  1807    dence  against  the  trinity  of  man's  opprea- 
1807    "'  1810    sors— private  property,  irrational  religion, 

1810         and  marriage.    Owen  failed  in  his  scheme 

1816  '^  1817    ^^^  *  ^^^^^  community,  and  returned  to 

1817  ;•  1823    England.    The  founders  of  Harmony,  after  • 
1819    «'  1826    8^^J»ng  their  property  in  Indiana,  returned 
1823   "  1836   to  Pennsylvania,  and  established  the  com- 
1831    "*  1^6    "»"nity  of  Economy,  near  Pittsburg.    See 

1836        Harmony  Society. 
1837   -  im       ^®^  Haven  Colony.      After  the  de- 
1842         struction  of  the  Pequods  in  the  summer 

1843  *^  1849  ®^  }^^'^*  *"^  P®*^®  ^*®  restored  to  the 

1846  "  1846  region   of   the   Connecticut,   there   was  a 

1847  "'  1863  strong   desire  among   the   inhabitants   of 
1849   "  1866  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  thither.     Rev. 

18M         *^®^"  Davenport,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Ed- 

1856         ward  Hopkins,  and  others  of  less  note,  had 

J2S  ^  JSI   arrived  at  Boston.    They  heard  from  those 

1866     "    1866         y       t      t  t    .-,       -^  ,         -- 

"  1866  who  had  pursued  the  Pequods  of  the  beau- 
"  1876  ^^^^'  country  stretching  along  Long  Island 
"  1873  Sound,  and  in  the  autumn  (1637)  Mr. 
"  1883  ^^^^^  ^^^  *  ^™*^^  party  visited  the 
"  1891  region.  They  arrived  at  a  beautiful  bay, 
;;  J5^  and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  that 
entered  it  they  built  a  log  hut,  where 
some  of  the  party  wintered.  The  place 
had  been  called  by  Block,  the  Dutch  dis- 
New  Hanover.  On  the  banks  of  the  coverer  of  it,  Roodenberg— "  Red  Hills  " — 
Santilla,  in  the  remote  South,  below  the  in  allusion  to  the  red  cliffs  a  little  inland. 
Altamaha,  and  on  Cumberland  Island,  on  In  the  spring  of  1638,  Mr.  Davenport  and 
the  coast,  a  band  of  adventurers  seated  some  of  his  friends  sailed  for  the  spot 
themselves  in  1756,  and  established  a  where  Eaton  had  built  his  hut.  They 
colony,  which  they  called  New  Hanover,  named  the  beautiful  spot  New  Haven. 
They  framed  rules  for  its  government  and  Under  a  wide-spreading  oak  Mr.  Daven- 
for  a  considerable  time  held  possession  port  preached  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath, 
of  the  country  southward  as  far  as  the  They  purchased  land  of  the  Indians,  and 
St.  Mary's  River,  in  defiance  of  any  warn-  proceeded  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a  new 
ings  from  the  government  of  South  Caro-  State  by  framing  articles  of  association 
lina,  and  from  the  Spaniards  of  St.  Au-  which  they  called  a  "  Plantation  Cove- 
gustine.  nant."     In  it  they  resolved  "that,  as  in 

Kew  Harmony,  the  first  non-religious  matters  that  concern  the  gathering  and  or- 
community  established  in  America.  In  doring  of  a  church,  so  likewise  in  all  public 
1805  a  party  of  Harmonists,  members  of  a  offices  which  concern  civil  order,  as  choice 
sect  founded  in  Wlirtcmberg  about  1780,  of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and 
emigrated  to  America  and  first  settled  in  repealing  of  laws,  dividing  allotments  of 
Butler  county,  Pa.  In  1814  they  removed  inheritance,  and  all  thin<::8  of  like  nature," 
to  Indiana ;  purchased  27,000  acres  of  they  would  "  be  ordered  by  the  rules  which 
land;  and  named  the  settlement  Harmony,  the  Scriptures  held  forth." 
Robert  Owen  (g.  t?.)  purchased  this  So  they  began  their  independent  set- 
property  in  1824;  renamed  the  settlement   tlement  without  reference  to  any  govern- 
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meiii  or  country  on  the  earth.  The  place  pave  no  pledge  of  allegiance  to  King  or 
wlicro  the  hut  was  built  was  on  the  prcs-  Parliament,  nor  any  other  authority  on 
cut  cnrncr  of  Cburcli  and  CJwirpe  streets,  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  the  civil 
New  Haven,  and  their  first  temple  of  wor-  government  they  had  established.  Tbcy 
plii]) — the  wide-spreading  tree — stood  at  resolved  to  have  an  annual  General  Court, 
the  intersection  of  George  and  College  and  appointed  a  secretary  and  sheriff, 
streetM.  This  little  eninmunity  meditated  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were  their 
and  prayed  for  li^lit  cnneerning  the  best  guide  in  all  things.  They  built  a  meet- 
soeinl  and  political  orpinizntion  for  the  ing-house,  regulated  the  price  of  labor  aid 
g<»verniii('nt  (if  tlie  enhiny.  When,  in  the  commodities,  and  provided  against  attacks 
Huninicr  of  UVMt,  it  wiis  found  that  they  from  the  Indians.  It  was  ordained  tkst 
were  **  iioarly  of  one  mind,'*  they  assembled  no  person  should  settle  among  them  witfc- 
in  a  iKirn  U>  settle  u|K)n  a  ]ihin  of  ;;overn-  out  the  consent  of  the  community.  Ii 
nniit  *' a(c4»rdiii;:  to  the  Word  of  (J<k1";  1040  they  called  the  settlemmt  NfW 
Mr.  Davniport  prnyed  an*l  jireaelu'd  ear-  Haven.  The  colony  flourished  in  «in- 
iMslly,  an<l  |in»i»ose<l  for  their  adoption  plicity  by  itself  until  1002,  when  it  was 
four  fiuKlamental  articles  —  namely,  1.  annexed  by  charter  to  the  colony  in  the 
That  the  Scriptures  contain  a  jierfect  rule  valley,  under  the  general  title  of  Cox- 
for  the  povcrnment  of  men  in  the  family,  NECTicrr  {q.  v.).  There  the  foundatioDs 
in  the  <hureh,  and  in  the  commonwealth;  of  the  State  were  finally  laid.  The  pres- 
2.  That  thoy  would  Ix!  ordered  by  the  ent  city  of  New  Haven  is  chiefly  noted 
rules  wliicli  the  Scriptures  hold  forth;  3.  os  the  seat  of  Yale  Universitt  (7.  r.). 
That  th<ir  i)uriM)se  was  to  Ik*  admitted  into  Population  in  1890,  81,208;  1900.  108,027. 
ehurch-ft'llowsliip  accordin;^  to  Christ,  as  New  Jersey,  State  of,  was  one  of  the 
soon  as  (Jod  sliould  fit  them  thereunto;  thirteen  oripnal  colonies.  Its  territoty 
and,  4,  That  they  held  tliemselves  1)ound  was  claimed  to  he  a  part  of  Xew  Nether- 
to  establish  such  civil  order,  according  land.  A  few  Dutch  traders  from  Xeir 
to  Ood,  as  would  be  likely  to  secure  the  Amsterdam  seem  to  have  settled  at  Ber« 
greatest  pood  to  themselves  and  their  pen  about  1020,  and  in  1023  a  company 
posterity.  Tliese  articles  were  unanimous-  led  by  Capt.  Jacobus  May  built  Fort  Xts- 
ly  adopted,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  to  sau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Timmer  Kill, 
put  a  government  into  practical  oper-  near  Gloucester.  There  four  young  mar- 
at  ion.  ried  couples,  with  a  few  others,  began  a 

It  was  agreed  that  church-memher^hip    Fcttlement  the  same  year.      In   1034,  Sir 
should    be   grantc<l    to    free   burgesses   or   Kdward  Plowden  obtained  a  frrant  of  land 
freemen  endowed  witli  political  franchises,   on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware 
and  that  they  only  should  choose  magis-    from    the    English    monarch,    and    called 
t rates  and  transact  civil  business  of  every   it  New  Albion,  and  four  years  later  some 
kind;    that   twelve   or   more    men    should    Swedes   and   Fins  bought   land   from  the 
Ihj   chosen   from   the   company   and    tried    Indians   in   the  vicinity   and   began  some 
for  their  fitness,  and  these  twelve  should    settlements.     These  and  the   Dutch  drove 
choose  seven  of  their  numl>er  as  the  seven    off  the  English,  and  in   1005   Stuyi'esjint 
]»i liars    of    the    clnirch.     The  twelve  men    dispossessed  the  Swedes.     After  the  grant 
^  were   chosen,   and    after   due   delilwration    of  New  Netherland    (1004)    to   the  Puke 
they    selected    seven    "  pillars."      Finally    of  York  by  his  brother,  Charles  IT.,  the 
these  "  pillars  "   proceeded   to  organize  a    former  sent  Col.  Richard  Nieolls  with  • 
church.    Tljeir  assistants,  nine  in  numl)er,    land  and  naval   force  to   take  possession 
were  regarded   as   "  free   burgesses."   and    of  the  domain.    Nieolls  was  made  the  first 
the  sixteen  chose  Tlieophilus  Eaton  magis-    English    governor    of    the    territory   ii«* 
trate  for  one  year.     Four  other   persons    named    New   York,   and    he    proceeded  to 
were    chosen    deputies,    and    these    const i-    give  patents  for  lands  to  emigrants  froo 
tuted    the    legislature    and    executive    de-    Long    Island     and    New     England,    fw"* 
partment  of  the  government  of  "  Quinni-    families  of  whom  at  once  seated  themselvi** 
piack,"   so   called    from    the    Fndian   name    at  Elizabethtown.     Rut  while  Nieolls  wifi 
of  the  stream  that  ran  throuj^h  the  settle-    the  armament  was  still  on  the  ocean,  the 
ment.     It  was  •      "  *  of  theopraey.     Tlicy    dnke   granted   that   portion    of   his  terri- 
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^^Kory  lying  between  the  Hudson  ami  Del-  the  settlers  had  bought  of  the  Indianflt 
^nwiiri^  rivers  to  two  of  his  favorites,  Lord  some  derived  their  titles  from  original 
Bt'rkfley,  brother  of  the  governor  of  Vir-  Dutch  o\*Tiers,  others  received  grants  from 
ginia  (see  Berkeuiy,  Sir  William),  and  Nicolls,  and  some  from  Berkeley  and  Car* 
Sir  George  Carteret,  who»  as  governor  of  teret^  the  proprietors.  Those  who  settled 
the  island  of  Jersey,  had  defended  it  there  before  the  domain  came  tinder  the 
n^inst  the  parliamentary  troops.  juriadiction  of  the  English  united  in  re- 
settlements under  Nicolls'a  grants  hod  aisting  the  claim  for  quit-rent  by  the 
already  been  begun  at  Newark,  Middle-  proprietary  government.  The  people  were 
town,  and  Shrewsbury,  when  news  of  on  the  verge  of  open  insurrection,  and  only 
the  grant  reached  New  York.  Nicolls  was  needed  a  leader,  when  James,  the  second 
ntnazed  at  the  folly  of  the  duke  in  part-  «on  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  arrived  in  New 
ing  with  BTieh  a  splendid  domain,  which  Jersey,  He  was  on  his  way  to  South 
lay  between  the  two  great  rivers  and  Carolina.  He  was  ambitious,  but  dis- 
extended  north  from  Cape  May  to  lat,  solute  and  unscrupulous,  and  was  ready 
40**  40'»  The  tract  was  named  New  Jersey  to  undertake  anything  that  promised  him 
in  oomplitnent  to  Carteret.  The  new  pro-  fame  and  emolument.  He  put  himself  at 
prietors  formed  a  constitution  for  the  the  head  of  the  malcontents  who  opposed 
colonists,  Philip  Carteret,  cousin  of  Sir  his  cousin  Philip,  the  governor,  who  held 
George,  was  sent  over  as  governor  of  New  a  conmiisBlon  from  Sir  George.  The  in- 
Jersey,  and  emigrants  began  to  flock  in,  surgents  called  an  assembly  at  Elizabeth- 
for  the  terms  to  settlers  were  generous,  town  in  the  spring  of  1672,  formally  de* 
and  the  constitution  was  satisfactory,  posed  Philip  Carteret,  and  elected  James 
The  governor  gave  the  hamlet  of  four  their  governor.  Philip,  in  the  early  sum- 
houses  where  he  fixed  his  seat  of  gov-  mer^  sailed  for  England  and  laid  the  mat^ 
emment  the  name  of  Elizabeth  town,  in  ter  before  his  superiors.  He  knew  the  [ 
compliment  to  the  wife  of  Sir  George,  administration  of  his  cousin  would  be  a  ' 
and  there  he  built  a  house  for  himself,  chastisement  of  the  people,  as  it  proved 
A  conflict  soon  arose  between  the  set-  to  be,  for  he  was  utterly  incompetent,  and 
tiers  who  had  patents  from  Nicolls  and  his  conduct  disgusted  them.  Before  orders 
the  new  proprietors^  and  for  some  years  came  from  England  the  insurgents  were 
there  were  frequent  quarrels.  Other  set-  ready  to  submit  to  Philip  Carteret's 
tiers  were  rapidly  coming  in,  and  in  1068  deputy,  Captain  Berry  (May,  1673),  and 
the  first  legislative  assembly  met  at  Elixa-  James  Carteret  immediately  sailed  for 
bet  blown,  and  was  largely  made  up  of  rep-  Virginia,  Philip  Carteret  returned  nejct 
re^entativea  of  New  England  Puritanism,  year  as  governor,  made  liberal  concessions 
When,  in  1670,  quit-rents  were  demand-  in  the  name  of  Sir  George,  and  was  quietly 
ed  of  the  |jeople,  discontent  instantly  ap-  accepted  by  the  people. 
peared,  and  disputes  about  land-titles  sud-  Among  the  purchasers  of  a  portion  of 
excitement.    Some  of  jg^g^^ggggg^ggg^John  Fenwick  and  Ed* 
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W»rd  BtllLisfi,  lioCh  o(  ib^  Boclrty  of 
F- -TidA.  Thf^i?  men  qutttTBllcd  with  re* 
to  tli#»lr  rcwpectivo  righU.  The  tctwta 
[ti  tndr  sect  would  tiol  allow  thetii  to  go 
if*  Uw,  m  they  rcfcrrpd  tho  matter  to 
Wiliram  Peiitt.  whoot^  d<>ci«ion  snthH^! 
t  ntb  p<Lrtics.  Fcnwick  tiaiU-d  for  Ammai 
tn  fMUiiiJ  a  c«^lnny,  but  Biltinge  wa»  loo 
inur)i  in  dobt  ta  cHJint!,  imd  made  nn  assigii- 
iticrit  for  the  bcnf Ht  of  hiB  creditors.  Tlie 
iKTciil^'r  part  of  hh  right  aad  title  in  New 
JrrM*y  frll  into  the  honds  of  Penn.  Gawcn 
Uawrie«  Jitid  Nicholus  Lucae,  The  matter 
wma  now  compiicnted,  Berlceley  had  di»- 
pomd  of  ht8  undivided  half  of  the  eolony. 
Fiiia»>%  on  July   I,   1076    (O.  S.).  after 


much  preliminary  negoUa4ioii«  «  dttdi 
ct>mpl»*ted  and  at^eil  Uy  Carteret  on 
one  Aide,  and  Penn»  LAWrie^  Lucas,  a 
BiJIinge  on  the  otiier«  which  divided 
province  of  New  Jersey  into  two  gT<*t 
fMirtiorni — ea»t  Jersey,  t  a  eluding  all  thit 
part  lying  northeast  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Little  B^  Harbor  to  a  point  on  the  mast 
northerly  branch  of  the  Delaware  BiTcrj 
ID  lat.  4V  40'  N.;  and  west 
prehending  all  the  rest  of  the 
originally  granted  by  the  Dnke  of 
K^ut  Jersey  was  the  property  of  Sti 
George  Carteret;  west  Jersey  passed  mti 
the  handf  of  the  aBaoeiAtea  of  the  Bod^ 
of  Friends,    West  Jersey  waa  now  div 
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into  100  parts,  the  proprietors  setting  aside  After  the  battle  of  Princeton  and  the 

ten  for  Fenwick,  who  had  made  the  first  retreat  of  the  British  to  New  Brunswick, 

settlement,   at   Salem,   on   the   Delaware,  detachments     of    American    militia    were 

and  arranging  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  very   active   in   the   Jerseys.     Four   days 

for  the  benefit  of  Billinge's  creditors.  after  that  event  nearly  fifty  Waldeckers 

Meanwhile,    a    large    immigration    of  (Grermans)  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made 

Quakers  from  England  had  occurred,  and  prisoners    at    Springfield.     General    Max- 

these  settled  below  the  Raritan,  under  a  well    surprised    Elizabethtown    and    took 

liberal     government.       Andros     required  nearly  100  prisoners.     General  Dickinson, 

them  to  acknowledge  his  authority  as  the  with   400   New  Jersey  militia   and   fifty 

representative  of  the  duke,  but  they  re-  Pennsylvania   riflemen,   crossed  Millstone 

fused,   because   the   territory   had   passed  River   near   Somerset   Court-house    (June 

out  of  the  possession  of  James.    The  case  20,  1777),  and  attacked  a  large  British 

-was  referred   to  Sir  William  Jones,  the  foraging  party,  nine  of  whom  were  taken 

eminent  jurist  and  Oriental  scholar,  who  prisoners;    the    rest    escaped,    but    forty 

decided   in    favor   of   the   colonists.    The  wagons,  with  much  booty,   fell   into  the 

first  popular  Assembly  in  west  Jersey  met  general's    hands.    About   a   month   later, 

at  Salem  in  November,  1681,  and  adopted  Colonel  Nelson,  of  New  Brunswick,  with 

a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  a  detachment  of  150  militiamen,  surprised 

people.    Late  in  1679  Carteret  died;  and  and  captured  at  Lawrence's  Neck  a  major 

in   1682  William  Penn  and  others  bought  and  fifty-nine  privates  of  a  Tory  corps  in 

from  his  heirs  east  Jersey,  and  appoint-  the  pay  of  the  British, 
ed    Robert  Barclay  governor.     He  was  a 
young  Scotch  Quaker  and  one  of  the  pur- 


The  national  Constitution  was  adopted 

by  unanimous  vote  in  December,  1787,  and 

chasers,   who   afterwards  became  one   of   the  State  capital  was  established  at  Tren- 


ton in  1790.    The  present  constitution  was 
ratified    Aug.    13,    1844,    and    has    been 


the  most  eminent  writers  of  that  denomi 
nation.  Quakers  from  England  and  Scot- 
land and  others  from  Long  Island  fiocked 
into  east  Jersey,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  endure  the  tyranny  of  Andros  until 
James  was  driven  from  his  throne  and  the 
Tieeroy  from  America,  when  east  and  west 
Jersey  were  left  without  a  regular  civil 
government,  and  so  remained  several 
years.  Finally,  wearied  with  contentions 
and  subjected  to  losses,  the  proprietors 
surrendered  the  domain  of  the  Jerseys 
to  the  crown  (1702),  and  the  dissolute 
0far  Edward  Hyde  (Lord  Combury),  gov- 
emor  of  New  York,  ruled  over  the  prov- 
teee.  Politically,  the  people  were  made 
risTee.  It  remained  a  dependency  of  New 
Toirk  nntil  1738,  when  it  was  made  an  in- 
dependent colony,  and  so  remained  until 
tibo  Bevolutionary  War.  Lewis  Morris, 
nAo  was  the  chief-justice  of  New  Jersey, 
IVM  eommissioned  its  governor,  and  was 

Um  first  who  ruled  over  the  free  colony  amended  several  times  since.  During  the 
(eee  Mobbis,  Lewis).  William  Franklin,  Civil  War  New  Jersey  furnished  the  Na- 
•on  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  last  of  tional  army  with  70,611  troops.  In  1870 
the  royal  governors  of  New  Jersey  (see  the  legislature  refused  to  ratify  the 
VkAKKLiK,  William).  A  conditional  State  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
eonetitution  was  adopted  in  the  Provincial  claiming  for  each  State  the  right  to  reg- 
Gongress  at  Burlington,  July  2,  1776,  and  ulate  its  own  suffrage  laws.  Population 
a  State  government  was  organized  with  in  1890,  1,444,933;  in  1900,  1,883,669.  See 
William  Livingston  as  governor.  United  States,  New  Jersey,  in  vol.  ix. 
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Jon.tihan  Kliner ■     let    lo 

W  ill  win  l*alterMD '.  I  «t 

PhilemoD  nirkersoo 1st    to 

Jobn  Riitbvrfiini ■     -id     •• 

Frederick  trel I nghu3 sen.-     3d     " 

Richard  Stockiuu 4th    •* 

FraukliD  Davenport 5th   **    6tli 

Jaiuea  sSchuremau 6ih 

Aan>n  Ogdeu Cth  to    i^ih 

JoDailian  Dayton 6lh   *>     Wh 

JohuCondit |    8th   *•   l.'uh 

AaniD  Kit4*bel -,    Vth  "    llih 

John  Ijiinliert ■  llth   "   14ih 

James  J.  Wilson I4ih   "   16th 

Mablon  Dickerson 15th   •'  2:)d 

Samuel  L  Suuthard ■  ItUh  **   ISth 

Joseph  McIIvaino :  18ih   "   19ch 

Ephnim  Rateman =  19th  '*  2iilh 

Theodore  Frelmgbuysen..'  31sl    **   23d 

Samuel  L  Southard* ,  *i3d 

Garrett  n.  Wall i  24th 

William  L.  Dayton '  27lh 

Ja«ob  W.  Miller 27th 

Rrn^eri  F.  Stockton 

John  IL  Tbomcuin j  33d 


•id  1799 
1T89 
3d  I  1790 
5lh  i  1791 
4th  i  1793 


27lh 
STth 
32d 
33d 
32d 

-«    , to  37th 

i.-ut  "f  oiuucil 17:U     WiUiiim  Wrlirbt '33d     •*  3Clh 

1  Taa    Jobn  i\  Ten  Kyck I  38th 

Richard  3.  Field |  87lh 

John  W.  Wall | 

Will  am  Wright 3fitb  to  39th 

FrtKl'k  T.  Frelinghuvsen..    39th   ••  4l8t 

John  P.  Slocktou...' :mh 

.Alexander  G.  Oaivll 39th  to  42d 

John  1*.  Stiickton 4l8t    '•  44th 

FretrkT.  Frvlingbiivson..    4-2d     *•  4.Mh 
Tli«>ndoro  F.  Ruiiihilpb. ..    44th   ••  47lh 

Jiihn  R.  MePIioniou 4Mh   '*  84th 

William  J.  Sewell 4Tlh   "  50ih 

Kufus  Blodgcit 50th   *'   52il 

James  Smith,  Jr. j  5:id     **  6Ach 

William  J.  Si'well |  54th  "  8Tih 


1730 

1738 
1746 

1747 
1757 
1758 
17G0 


1796 
1798 
1799 
1801 
1799 
laOS 
1805 
1609 
1S15 
1817 
1831 
1823 
1826 
1829 
1833 
1S35 
1S43 
1841 
1851 
1853 
1853 
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IW 
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i:»f 

MI 

l-^ 

1*17 

lHl» 

M5 

I'd 
]§33 
1« 

13:31 
l«» 
1« 
im 
isu 
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i«i 
i& 
im 
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18S9 

l-^ 

ls«3 

1863  to  I$« 


l!W6 
1865 
1866 
1869 
1871 
1875 
1877 

l!!«l 

l>Srt 


1895 
1999 
1903 


1^ 
l-Cl 

isn 

1«C 
141 
1« 

iwl 


Willinm  I.iv  lu'ision 1776 

\ViII;.»m  riiifiTsiiii 1790  John  Koan |  5(iih 

Ri.h.ar.l  H.Av.ll 1794  John  F.  Dr}den '57th 

Joseph  Ul !■  iiiirii'M IsOl 

Jiiliii  Uhii'hti.  ii'i  UK 1802 

Jci's.-lli  U:"  'm:!-!'! 1^08 

Aftnui  i>j|.'n 1.S12 

W  II  :iin  S.  riMlIiMi_'l>>U lsl3 

i,!;!;;M'w:'irr^.„::::;::-.::::::::::::::::::: }'}?  ^■««-  •"-"?•''«"«>  'i"-»")  J"**  »fter  .-i  roii^no.. 

I'ei.r  h  Vr....m is29  reaction  had  Ix'giin  in   favor   of  the  oli 

Eirpsl-^^iiy!'::'':??!::::;::;: i^  "-»*^  ^^^'"^s  of  the  soie  light  of  ib# 

ivt    I)  Vr...m.. '.v.'.'.*.'.'..!.".'/. '*.!;!.';!*.*;!;!;;;;    ••  sanctified    to    obtain    aalvation    bv   faiti" 

rh>iiioii  i».-k^r-..n i<»36  alone.    Whitefiold  held  similar  views.  The 

W  ill  am  IV'iiii;iiiili«ii 1S37  ..       .    . 

D:Ui:H  H.».i..«s.. 1H43  reactionists 

riiarUs  r.  stmnou 1H44  Wards,     the 

GouTC'-  F  Fori  !*.;!!;.*;".*!!!*.*.!!!!!'.*.!.*.";;;;;;;  iSi  wonderful  and  widespread  "  revival " 

K.i.im.in  M.  IT  .0 IR.S4  siiod,   in   which   many   extravagance?  «?■ 


New  Lights.    Whitefiold  appoari>d  a-  i 
remarkable    evangelist    and    revivalist  itt 


were    led    by    Jonathan  Ei- 
eminent    metaphysician.    ■* 


Willi.tra  .V.  N.'Wi'll 1K.S7 

rii  rli'S  S.  oM.Mi 1«*»*,0 

Jool  I':irk»'r 18f-,3 

Man-US  I*  Wml Isfifl 

Th»'«^lore  F.  R.-iiiil-iIpb l^i•,9 

JcmM  Pnrk»*r 1>.72 

J(ii(0|ih  n.  h*t\le Is75 

Gi^orce  B.  McCIcllau 1^73 

George  r  T.udlow msi 

Leon  .Vbbett ISH4 

Robort  ^*.  (Jreen 1x^7  .    . 

l,eon  Abb^'tt i«9o    juul  fxhortcd  wherever  tliev  pleased.  witS- 

GeorgoX  Werta 1«03  * 

John  W.  Gricus 1K96 

David  O.  Watkins, Feb.  1, 1898 

Fosier  M.  Vnorhen^ 1^9•J 

Frankliu  J  Murphy 1903 

Edward  S.  Stukea •• 1906 


peared — outcries,  contortions  of  the  »* 
and  limbs,  etc. — ^\^'hich  nianj-  regarded  1* 
the  visible  evidences  of  the  workings  p' 
divine  grace.  The  revivalists,  like  mos* 
earnest  reformers,  were  aggressive  *B^ 
cen^oritMis.  lashing  without  mercy  meD  i> 
high  ])laees  in  the  Church.    They  preach^ 


out  tlie  leave  of  ministers  of  the  parish**' 
and  some  of  the  latter  were  alarmed  «' 
this  invasion  of  their  vesteil  rights.  Tb< 
Congregational  establishment  of  Xew  Elf 
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land  was  shaken  by  a  violent  internal  con- 
troversy between  the  revivalists,  who  were 
called  "New  Lights,"  and  the  friends  of 
the  old  order  of  things.  There  was  wide- 
spread disorder,  uncharitableness,  and  in- 
decorum resulting  from  the  labors  of  the 
**  New  Lights,"  and  some  of  the  leading 
clergymen  condemned  the  movement  in 
unsparing  terms;  while  fifty-nine  minis- 
ters in  Massachusetts  alone  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  "the  happy  and  re- 
markable revival  of  religion  in  many  parts 
of  the  land  through  an  uncommon  divine 
Influence." 

The    controversy    raged    with    special 

^olence  in  Connecticut,  and  a  law  was  en- 

1     Acted  in  1742  to  restrain  the  revivalists, 

'    which  provided  that  any  settled  minister 

in  that  colony  who  should  preach  in  any 

parish  without  express  invitation  should 

'     lose  all  legdl  right  to  recover  his  salary 

in  his  own  parish;  and  if  any  came  from 

(    other  colonies  they  were  to  be  arrested  as 

?    •'vagrants."     After  a  violent  controversy 

j    of  nine  or  ten  years  the  law  was  omitted 

\    in  a  new  edition  of  the  laws  of  Connecti- 

:    eat,  though  not  repealed.     This  was  the 

'    beginning   of    organized    revivals    of   re- 

I   ligion,  which  have  prevailed  ever  since. 

i    Among    its    fruits    were    vigorous 

-,   attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the 

J   Indians.     David    Brainerd,    one    of 

"^   the  "New  Lights,"  expelled    from 

^  Yale  Ck>llege  for  having  spoken  of 

a  tutor  as  "destitute  of  religion," 

-  devoted  himself  to  this  service,  first 

-  among  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers 

of    Massachusetts   and   New   York, 

And  then  among  the  Delawares  of 

Kew   Jersey..     Edwards,   who   had 

been  dismissed  from  his  church  at 

Northampton,   became   preacher   to 

the    Indians    at    Stockbridge;    and 

^eazar  Wheelpck,  a  "New  Light" 

luinister  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  estab- 

liAhed  in  that  town  an  Indian  mis- 

Uonary  school. 

This  great  revival  had  a  power- 
^il  effect  on  the  political  aspect  of 
^e  colonies  by  the  almost  total 
Abandonment  of  the  theocratic  idea  of  a 
Ohrifitian  commonwealth,  in  which  every 
Oi^er  interest  must  be  made  subservient  to 
ti^^  of  faith  and  worship,  the  State  be- 
tsig  held  responsible  to  God  for  the  salva- 
.^on  of  the  seals  intrusted  to  its  charge. 


The  revivalists  put  forth  the  notion  of 
individual  salvation,  leaving  politics  to 
worldly  men  or  the  providence  of  God,  and 
making  prominent  the  idea  not  to  save  the 
commonwealth,  but  themselves.  It  was  a 
quiet  but  effectual  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Thenceforth  theology  held  very 
little  prominence  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  colonies.  See  New  England  Theol- 
ogy; Whitefield,  Geobge. 

New  London.  On  Sept.  6,  1781,  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  with  Colonel  Eyre,  of  the 
British  army,  led  a  motley  force  of  British 
and  German  regulars  and  American  Tories 
to  destroy  New  London,  Conn.  The  object 
of  this  raid  on  the  New  England  coast  was 
to  call  back  the  troops  under  Washington, 
then  on  their  campaign  against  Cornwal- 
lis  in  Virginia.  The  invaders  landed  below 
New  London,  and,  first  applying  the  torch 
to  stores  on  the  wharves,  finally  laid  al- 
most the  whole  town  in  ashes,  with  several 
vessels.  Fifteen  vessels,  with  effects  of 
the  fleeing  inhabitants,  escaped  up  the 
river.  The  property  destroyed  was  valued 
at  $486,000.  It  is  said  that  Arnold  stood 
in  the  belfry  of  a  church  almost' in  sight 
of  his  birthplace  and  saw  the  burning  of 
the  town  with  the  coolness  of  a  Nero. 
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After  the  war,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  on  the  coast  of  that 
State;  and  in  1793  the  General  Assembly 
granted  500,000  acres  of  land  lying  within 
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the  WMUro  Rmerve  tn  Qbio  for  tbe  b«w-  Abon^  it^  ftlnosi  1,000  milts  ahmt  Sm] 

fit  of  tlw  »  I  tAiJoiifl.  Oriauia  bj  Ibe  rtYer  diaiuM^,  <t>c»tittitiBi 

Tim  T^tm  '^^-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^  OArigaUoa  of  Uiie  l<rvn 

In  Jim*,  KS13>  J^ir  Ih«M!tn>.  Munh%  with  At  '       '  ^y  fMirl  of  the  Qtil  i 

9    MimU   aqtiaiilroH|   blockiid<»ci    ihi'   Iinrhor  \  were  of  grwt  !» 

of  Ni'W  Ix»mlon.     It  t>»ntinucd  tuW  twrjjty  jK^rmriM    lo  i^r  tut^f^  4^>iiitiierdsl  dty  tii^ 

manthft,  «titl  *<a*  ruiwd  <jnly  i>y  the  proc-  ards  it«  mouth.     To  this  iilmee  0«■&dt^ 
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^MDAtion  of  peace  early  in  1815.  The  more  ate  General  Polk  trftnsf*»rred  wh  i* 

tl(eAlBluilitlllltt8»  who  remembered  Arnold's  of  munitions  of   war   wheit    hr 

incendiary  visit   in    1781^  apprehended   a  Columbus.     Gren.  Jeff.   M.   Tbompsoii 

repetition  of  the  tragedies  of  that  terrible  In  command  at  Fort  Madrid  of  •  < 

day ;  but  Sir  Thomas  was  a  humane  man»  able  force  and  a  strong  f ortiflcaticNi  cilli 

and  never  permitted  any  unnecessary  exe-  Fort  Thompson.    WTien  the  gmrr\Mm  i 

cution  of  the  atrocious  orders  of  his  su-  was  reinforced  from  ColumT 

periors  to  ravage  the  New  England  coasts,  under  the  command  of  Gei 

His  successor,  Admiral  Hot  ham,  was  like  Against    this    post    General     ilalltcit   >-^-, 

him;  and  so  much  was  the  latter  respect-  spatched  Gen.  John  Pope  and  Ji 

ed,   that,   when   peace   came   and   the   vil-  able    body   of    troops^    chiefly 

lage  of  New  London  was  illuminated  and  and  Illinois.    He  departed  frvHB 

a  ball  held  in  the  court-house,  the  admiral  (Feb,  22»  1862)  on  transport >«.  and 

came    on    shore    from    his    ship    Superb,  first    at    Comnieree,    Mo.,     und    mon^ 

mingled  freely  with  the  people,  and  had  thence    to    New   Madrid^    etic<mJit4*rin(  ' 

a    sort   of   public   reception    at   the    ball,  small     force     under     General     Thomp'^ 

Several   other   British  officers   were  pres-  on    the    way,    and    capturing    from  to 

eni,  and  the  guests  were  received  by  Com-  three    pieces    of    artiller\'.       Jf    T^thM 

modore  Decatur,  whose  vessels  bad  tiecn  the   vicinity   of   New   Madrid    cin   Uirrk 

blockaded  in  the  Thames.  3,    found    the    post    strongly    witrri^'^ 

Kew  Madrid^  Siege  of.    New  Madrid,  and  a  flotilla  under  Capt.  Ocomgi:  N.  Jft 

on   the  Misjiouri   side  of  the  Mississippi,  uns    (q.   t\)    in  the   river.      He  tn'^of 

and  Island  Nu»  "^''ii*  about  10  miles  ed  out  of  reach  of  the  gr^mi  guM^  ai 
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sent  to  Cairo  for  heavy  cannon.  When 
th^'so  arrived   there  were  9,000  infantry, 

I  Irs  artillery,  within  the  works  at  New 
.\i,itli  id,  and  three  giinhoats  added  to  the 
llolilljt.  On  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  hi  A  four  ^iege-guna  Pope  had  them  in 
potvition,  and  opened  lire  on  the  works 
And    the   flotilla.     These   were  vigorously 

epiied  to,  and  a  fierce  artillery  duel  was 
kept  up  throughout  the  day,  the  Nationala 
^t  the  same  time  extending  their  trenches 
as  to  reach  the  river-bank  that  night. 

Vt  the  same  time  General  Paine  was  as- 
iling  the  Confederates  on  their  right 
Hank.  Their  pickets  were  driven  in,  and 
that  night  the  Confederate  forces  at  New 
Madrid^  on  land  and  water,  were  in  a 
perilous  position.  Their  commanders  per- 
Ceive<1  this,  and  at  about  midnight,  dur- 
ing a  furious  thunder-storm, they  stealthily 
9TAcuated    the    post    and    fled    to    Island 

STuiuber   Ten,   leaving   everything   behind 

hetn.  Their  suppers  and  lighted  candles 
ere  in  their  tents.  The  original  inhab- 
Itantd  had  also  [led,  and  the  houses  had 
evidently  been  plundered  by  the  Confedei- 
Ati»  occupants.  The  loss  of  the  Confeder- 
ati»fl  in  this  siege  is  not  known ;  that  of  the 
NationalsTvas  flfty-one  killed  and  wounded. 
New  Meziooy  TERRiToaT  of,  was  among 

fic  earlier  of  the  interior  portions  of 
'"'North  America  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 
Those  adventurous  spirits  explored  por- 
tions of  it  about  100  years  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 


land. Cabeza  de  Val'A  (9.  V.)  with  the 
remnant  of  Narvaez's  exptnUtion,  pene- 
trated New  Mexico  before  1537,  and  mado 
a  report  of  the  country  to  the  viceroy  i>f 
Mexico.  In  1539  Marco  de  Nica  visited 
the  country,  and  so  did  Cobopiado  (q,  \\) 
the  next  year,  and  a  glowing  account 
of  it  wa«  given  by  Caataneda,  the  his* 
torian  of  the  expedition.  Others  followed* 
and  about  1581  Augustin  Ruyz,  a  Fran- 
ciscan missionary,  entered  the  country  and 
was  killed  by  the  natives.  Don  Antonio^ 
Espejo,  with  a  force,  went  there  soon  af4^ 
terwards  (1505-DO)  to  protect  missions 
and  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  his  repre 
sentative  to  take  formal  possession  of 
country  in  the  name  of  Spain,  and  to 
tablish  missions,  settlements,  and  for 
there.  The  pueblo,  or  village,  Indiani 
were  readily  made  convert f*  by  the  mia 
sionaries.  Many  successful  stations  wer 
established,  aiid  mines  were  opened 
worked,  but  the  enslavement  of  the  Ind- 
ians by  the  Spaniards  caused  discontent 
and  insecurity.  Finally  the  Indians 
drove  out  their  oppressors  (1680),  and 
recovered  the  whole  country  as  far  south 
as  El  Paso  del  Norte.  The  Spaniards 
regained  possession  of  the  country  in 
Ui98,  and  the  province  remained  a  part 
of  Mexico  until  1846,  when  its  capital 
(Santa  F^*)  was  captured  by  United 
States  troops  under  Gen,  Stephtn  W. 
Keauny  («/,  t\),  who  soon  conquered  the 
whole    territory.     In    1848    New    Mexico 
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'.1.  i  I'-  !'«t-  fn-m 
1.  At  Fort  Fill- 
■  r  :.r.  t}i»y  fnim«l 
^\i:\.  t*:.»  :n.  Maj. 
.'  :;!.  tfj.ir  »."mTnan«l- 
.^'.  li'.it  in  .Tilly.  \vhi;«.' 
f  i.i-  trt-nj.ri  tnwanl-i 
.1.  jio  ft-11  in  with  a 
:  -.  ;it:.1.  after  a  liL'lsl 
■  .  t].i-  f.'it.  IK'  wa-* 
i-i-  ?-•  lakf  lii-i  (Miiii- 
Hi-  -inMiii  r>  wi  IV 
i-kiv  fii»]y  t'li  ih»* 
'.:!.!  -•  :«.    1«»  niil»>  ^n 


erates  which  might  be  sent  against  his. 
H«f  fuujLfht  them  at  VaU'erJe,  and  wa?  •!:?• 
••••mtitfd:  but  ihtTe  were  stwn  such  ac- 
»••**!• 'n-i  to  hisi  rank:}  that  he  drove  thf 
C'l'iift-de rates  over  the  mountains  into 
Texas,  s^ee  Caiseza  de  Vaca  (The  J"ur- 
n»:y  throwjk  -Voir  Mexico);  Unite* 
States.  New  ^Iexico,  in  vol.  ix. 

GOVERNORS. 
;a  1  ft  C.T  th«  goreroora  ruling  :q  New  Mex.c*>  r^^'  -  •' 
to  '.'^46  w;th  uvuw.  may  be  fuuud  in  Uisioricai  >\-."^?« 
«:.••* -V'lc  Jf'zii».  by  1*  Bnidronl  JTjnee.  A  list  of  iur:« 
OLiy.  :o  The  AnHuai  Statistician  and  EeonvmiMf.  L  i" 
U'Aanj.  la^'j,  and  eUevhere.J 

MILITARV  GOVERNORS, 
•t.  c.  Si>^ph>*n  W.  Seamy. .  aasumej  office  Aug.  "Ji  '.**? 

I  r.^r;.^  B^^^Li Appointed     Seji  .-i 

iKs.ic.AL"  V:/ I acting         Jin.  1.'  '.•^' 

L>Jui.Col  J.  U  Wasb.Dgton     appomied      W* 

N3s)  John  Munruv *•  ini 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS. 

J  inir-*?  ?  ralLoun asEumes  office  Mar.-h  .^.  IvI 

«i.:    K  V.  S'.:mner ai:ting         K2 

J- l.Q  iire:Ber -  •• 

W  .!.iTn  Carr  I^ne appointed      

\V:  ',  Asn  s«  Mes^enry acting!  months Iv3 

I»-.iv  .1  Mer:»«»iher.'. appointed      

U-   H    H.  Pav:.- acting  1S5T 

A'<raLam  Keut  her appo:nied      " 

H'jLrv  O.'i.iitllv 
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W    F.  M    Arnv 

K.l.eri  B.  M  i.belL... 

\V  ihitm  A   Tile 

Marjib  tiidd:ni;» 

\V.ll:am  G    Kifh 

Satn'iel  B.  AxielL.  ... 

I..»w  ?  Wallaio , 

I.'tiiel  A.  Sb<»Mon 

K'lrn':«.U;.  Rii-.« 

1.  llr\«l!".iril  Trtnce  ... 
W^;!..l:u  T.  Thornton... 
.M:i.":cl  A.  I'lero 


acting 
appointed 


acting 
appointed 


..  :^ 

...  ira 

...  1-^ 


...  I*'! 

. . .  i^*: 

...  >^^ 

...  l."* 
...  i-y- 


:  ii«-n 

.-    if    \'\'    ]':ivi«ius 

fiili-r     nf     Ti\;lll'»     l\\f 

r    »-itl.lit-r.<    waiiti-d    to 
i!L''it.  l.iit    Lyiulr.   iit!i«r   tnjnl'i-rnii'-ly  or 

l|lli.ll_'ll    I  irv;n«lir»'.    nnli'I'iMl    tln'lll    to    >iir- 

iiii.l<r.  Hi-  fnitiiiii--aiy,  Cjiitain  Pliiin- 
iii"  r.  1i,iiii1»m1  "vtT  l«i  i]ir  li'a«lir  (if  tlu'  l*i"!i- 
fr.li-rat<  :•  ."iiir.n'Mi  in  j»n\crninciit  drafts. 
'Iliu.-.  Ill,  run*  swifp.  nearly  onr-linlf  nf 
tin*  ;:nvi'riiniMit  trooj»s  of  Xfw  ^Icxico 
wen*  Io>t  to  its  servii'j*. 

]si\\v  in  ISOI.  (ii:.\.  Kdwaki)  M  S.  ('ax»t 
^7.  r. )  was  aj»point<'d  to  the  command  of 
flu*  military  ilcpartmcnt  of  Xfw  ^Irxiro. 
Civil  war  was  then  kindling  in  Dial  n»;rion. 
.\nnind  him  the  loyal  ]>eople  of  the  T4'r- 
ritory  jra**"'"~~'"  and  hia  re^'ular  troops, 
.V«  \v  M«  ?8,  and  vol  unt  errs  ^ravo 

him  81  to  meet  any  Conf«d- 
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New  Netherland.  To  the  Binnfohof. 
at  The  Jlague.  repaired  deputies  from  ih* 
AnTiterdani  company  of  merehants  ani 
traders  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
States-General    of    Holland,    to   solicit  i 
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clmrler  for  the  region  in  America  which 
the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson  hud  re* 
vealed  to  the  world.  That  was  in  1614. 
ley  sent  twelve  **  high  and  mighty  lords/* 
long  them  the  noble  John  of  Bin ne veld, 
deputies  spread  a  map  before  them, 
Id  them  of  the  adventures  of  their  ngeuts 
the  region  of  the  Hudson  River,  the 
heavy  expenses  they  had  incurred,  and  the 
risks  they  ran  without  some  legal  power 
to  act  in  defence.    Their  prayer  was  heard^ 


longed  to  the  English,  because  it  had  been 
discovered  by  a  subject  of  England,  Hud* 
son.  Van  Twiller  ordered  the  Orange  flag 
to  be  raised  over  Fort  Amsterdam  as  the 
best  defiance  of  the  intruder.  Eelkins  as 
promptly  ran  up  the  English  Hag  al)ove 
his  vessel  (the  William} t  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  up  the  river.  This  audacity 
enraged  Van  TwiOer.  He  gathered  the 
people,  opened  a  barrel  of  wine,  drank 
glassful  after  glassful,  and  cried,  ''  You 


ftrAn-noQWi  w  xiw  tqiuc. 


and  a  charter,  bearing  date  Oct  11,  1614, 
was  granted,  in  which  the  country  was 
named  New  Net  her  land.  Tliis  was  before 
the  incorporation  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  In  1623,  New  Netherland  was 
made  a  province  or  county  of  Holland, 
and  the  States-General  granted  it  the 
armorial  distinction  of  a  count.  The  seal 
of  New  Netherland  bore  as  a  device  a 
shield  with  the  figure  of  a  beaver  in  the 
centre  of  it,  eurraounted  by  the  coronet 
of  a  count,  and  encircled  by  the  words, 
•*  Sigitlum  Novi  Belgii." 
^-While  WowterVan  Twiller  wa«  governor 
^B  New  Netherland,  Jacob  Eelkins,  the 
Crotch  West  India  Company's  former  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Orange*  entered  the 
month  of  the  Hudson  in  an  English  vessel 
(April  18,  lOS.**),  and  avowed  his  deter- 
ini  nation  to  ascend  the  river  and  trade 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  in  the  English 
ice,  and  claimed  that  the  country  be- 
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who  love  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  me  do 
this,  antj  assist  me  in  repelling  the  insult 
committed  by  that  Englishman."  Hav- 
ing thus  unburdened  his  soul,  the  governor 
retired  within  the  fort.  Later  in  the  day 
the  energetic  De  Vries  dined  with  the  gov- 
ernor, and  reproved  him  for  hU  show  of 
impotence.  After  a  few  days  of  hesitation, 
some  small  craft  with  some  soldiers  were 
sent  after  Eelkins,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
about  a  month  the  William  was  expelled 
from  the  harbor. 

The  Dutch  early  took  mensures  to  en- 
courage emigration  to  New  Netherland, 
By  a  new  **  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Ex- 
emptions," adopted  July  17,  1640,  patroon- 
ships  were  limited,  for  the  future,  to  4 
miles  of  frontage  on  navigable  waters, 
with  a  depth  of  8  miles;  and  every  person 
transporting  himself  and  five  others  to 
the  colony  was  allowed  200  acres  of  land; 
and  such  villages  and  towns  as  might  be 
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lornied  were  to  Isavi!  magi b Ira t4?a  of  their 
own  ehcNMii^.  A  proclamation  waa  issued 
ofTtTUig  free-tradt?  l«  New  Netlierland  (in 
tlie  fthipa  *if  tlu-  VVcat  India  Company) 
and  trail  tiiitfier  toall  whi>  M^iMti- 

ed  to  go ;  _rant6  wert?  oifered  lands, 

hoo«e»,  catile,  and  farming  tools  at  a  very 
moderate  annual  rent,  und  a  supply  of 
clothes  and  provisions  on  credit.  At  that 
iimt,  of  th«*  ten  larjL^e  patroonghip^  origi- 
fudljr  eotabltabcK),  only  Rensselai^rFwick  re- 
mained. Immigrants^  composed  chiefly  of 
IRTBt'Cuted  persuns  or  indentured  servants 
who  had  served  out  their  time,  flocked  into 
New  Netherlajid,  where  they  might  enjoy 
freedom  such  as  existed  in  Holland.  They 
came  from  New  England  and  Virginia « 
and  very  soon  there  was  a  considerable 
EnglUh  clement  in  aociety  in  New  Nether- 
laBd. 
The  first  address  of  the  people  of  New 


Xctherland  to  the  authorities  in 
was  in  October  and  Noveml^er,  UHX 
savage  conduct  of  Gov.  William  Kunrr  (j 
u.)  towards  the  surrounding  Indian* 
brought  the  Dutch  colony  into  great  dij 
tress  because  of  the  boBtilitiea  of  the 
tkarians.  Kieft.  in  the  extremity  of 
ptexity,  had  called  the  people  togetW 
to  consult  upon  the  crisis,  and  b<^<d 
them  to  elioose  a  new  popular  couadl 
They  chose  eight  energetic  citi^eis,  who 
seized  the  reins  of  government  and  pre- 
pared for  defence.  On  Oct.  24  they  si!* 
dressed  to  the  College  of  XIX.  at  An 
sterdam,  and  on  Nov.  3,  to  the  State 
General,  statements  of  the  sad  conditiooi 
the  colony  caused  by  Kieft's  bad 
Two  letters  were  also  sent  directly 
citisens  of  New  Amsterdam,  written  id 
simple  but  eloquent  language.  In  thr^ 
letters  the  Eight  Men  drew  a  pitiable  pict 
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ure  of  their  sufferings— women  and  chil-  opinions  of  the  clergy.  The  latter  thought 
dren  starving;  their  homes  destroyed;  the  they  saw  plain  evidence  of  "an  execrable 
people  skulking  around  the  fort  at  Man-  plot  tending  to  the  destruction  of  many 
hattan,  where  they  were  "  not  one  hour  dear  saints  of  God,"  but  were  opposed  to 
safe."  They  prayed  for  assistance  to  save  going  to  war.  Other  ministers  urged  war, 
them  from  "  the  cruel  heathens."  The  win-  and  so  did  a  majority  of  the  commission- 
ter  that  followed  was  a  terrible  one  in  ers,  but  the  General  Court  denied  the 
New  Netherland.  A  second  appeal  from  power  to  make  "offensive  war"  without 
the  Council  of  Eight  Men  at  Manhattan  unanimous  consent.  Meanwhile  Connecti- 
to  the  College  of  XIX.,  in  October,  1644,  cut  and  New  Haven,  bent  on  war,  united 
reached  that  body  while  it  was  consider-  in  a  solicitation  to  Cromwell  to  fit  out 
ing  the  first  address.  The  second  gave  an  expedition  to  conquer  New  Netherland, 
a  bolder  and  more  definite  statement  of  and  the  towns  of  Stamford  and  Fairfield, 
the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  and  more  on  the  Dutch  frontier,  attempted  to  raise 
specific  charges  against  the  governor,  to  volunteers  to  make  war  against  the  Dutch 
whose  acts  all  their  troubles  were  attrib-  on  their  own  account.  At  another  meeting 
uted.  They  asked  for  his  recall.  The  (September,  1653)  the  commissioners,  bc- 
States-General  had  already  peremptorily  lieving  they  were  "  called  by  God  to  make 
ordered  the  West  Indian  Company  to  take  present  war  on  Ninegret,"  ordered  260  men 
measures  to  relieve  the  people,  but  the  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose.  The  Massa- 
corporation  was  bankrupt  and  powerless,  chusetts  court  again  interfered,  and  pre- 
The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Eight  Men  vented  war.  Cromwell,  however,  sent 
was  gained,  for  Kieft  was  ordered  to  Hoi-  three  ships  and  a  few  troops  to  attack 
land,  and  Lubbertus  Van  Dincklagen,  the  New  Netherland,  but  before  they  reached 
former  sheriff,  was  appointed  provisional  America  the  war  with  Holland  was  over, 
governor,  until  the  commission  of  Peter  and  the  expedition,  under  John  Leverett 
Stuyvesant  was  issued  in  May,  1645.  and  Robert  Sedgwick,  proceeded  to  capture 
Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  always  bent  Acadia  (g.  v.)  from  La  Tour,  who  laid 
on  mischief,  spread  a  report,  in  the  spring  claim  to  it  because  of  a  grant  made  to 
of  1653,  that  Ninegret,  a  Niantic  sachem,  his  father  by  Sir  William  Alexander, 
uncle  of  Miantonomoh,  had  visited  New  Late  in  August,  1664,  a  land  and  naval 
Amsterdam  during  the  preceding  winter,  armament,  commanded  by  Col.  Richard 
and  had  arranged  with  the  Dutch  gov-  Nicolls,  anchored  in  New  Utrecht  Bay, 
ernor  (Stuyvesant)  a  plot  for  a  general  just  inside  of  the  present  Coney  Island, 
insurrection  of  the  natives  and  the  mur-  There  Nicolls  was  joined  by  Governor 
der  of  the  New  England  settlers.  The  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  several  mag- 
story  caused  such  alarm  (England  had  istrates  of  that  colony,  and  two  leading 
just  declared  war  against  Holland)  that  men  from  Boston.  Governor  Stuyvesant 
the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  was  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  when  news 
confederacy  assembled  in  special  session  of  this  armament  reached  him.  He  hast- 
at  Boston  in  May.  They  sent  messengers  ened  back  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  on 
to  Ninegret  and  Pessacus  to  inquire  into  Aug.  30,  Nicolls  sent  to  the  governor  a 
the  matter,  and  envoys  and  a  letter  to  summons  to  surrender  the  fort  and  city. 
Governor  Stuyvesant.  They  also  ordered  He  also  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  cit- 
500  men  to  be  raised,  to  be  ready  in  case  izens,  promising  perfect  security  of  person 
"God  called  the  colonists  to  war."  The  and  property  to  all  who  should  quietly 
sachems  totally  denied  any  knowledge  submit  to  English  rule.  Stuyvesant  as- 
of  such  a  plot,  and  Stuyvesant  indignant-  scmbled  his  council  and  the  magistrates 
ly    repelled   even   a   suspicion,   and    sent   at  the  fort  for  consultation.    The  people. 


back  a  declaration  of  the  grievances  of 
the  Dutch.  These  denials  were  rebutted 
by  the  testimony  of  English  and  Indian 
malcontents  in  New  Amsterdam.    On  the 


smarting  under  Stuyvesant's  iron  rule, 
panted  for  English  liberty,  and  were  luke- 
warm, to  say  the  least.  The  council  and 
magistrates    favored    submission    without 


report  of  the  envoys,  the  commissioners  at  resistance.  The  governor,  true  to  his 
Boston  determined  on  war;  but  the  Gen-  superiors  and  his  convictions  of  duty, 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  desired  tho   would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition^ 
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nor  allow  the  ]>eople  to  see  Niooirs  proc- 

Inmntton,  Two  thiys  nfterwartls  the  mag- 
istraiofi  cxplnined  to  the  people  the  sittja- 
tion  of  tiflfairs.  They  ileijiancleil  a  si^bt  of 
Ihe  proclumanon;  it  was  refuspd.  Thoy 
were  oo  the  verge  of  open  insurrection, 
when  Giivernor  Winthrop,  with  whom 
6ttiy\'08aiit  was  on  friendly  terms,  came 
from  Nicollft  with  a  letter  demanding  a 
eiirrender.  The  two  governors  mot  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort.  On  reading  the  letter. 
Stuyvesant   promptly   refuped.     He   rend 


the  letter  to  his  ocmneil  and  the  assemhl*^ 
magistrates,  '*  Read  it  to  the  people  «i4 
get  their  mind.'*  they  said.  The  goviTtiof 
stoutly  refused:  his  rotmdl  and  thf 
niapi^trates  as  stontly  insifitftl  tlmt  ht 
should  do  80,  when  the  enrajfed  ^>venn*r* 
who  had  fairly  earned  the  title  of  *'  Petd 
the  Head  strong,'*  in  a  towering  pftssi«»ii. 
tore  the  letter  in  pieces.  Hearing  of  thii, 
a  large  number  of  the  peopl*^  haAt4»ned  <* 
the  state-house,  and  sent  in  a  dcputatioa 
to  demand  the  letter.    StuTregant  gtonmd 
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The  deputies  were  inflexible,  and  a  fair 
copy  was  made  from  the  pieces  and  read 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  population  of 
New  Amsterdam  did  not  exceed  1,500 
souls,  and  not  piore  than  200  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Nicolls  sent  another 
message  to  the  governor,  saying,  "  I  shall 
come  for  your  answer  to-morrow  with 
ships  and  soldiers."  Stuyvesant  was  un- 
moved. And  when  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  even  his  beloved  son,  Balthazar, 
entreated  him  to  surrender,  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens  might  be 
spared,  he  said,  "  I  had  much  rather  be 
carried  out  dead."  At  length,  when  mag- 
istrates, clergy,  and  the  principal  citizens 
entreated  him,  the  proud  soldier  consented 
to  capitulate.    On  Monday  morning,  Sept. 


8  (N.  S.),  he  led  his  troops  from  the  fort 
to  a  ship  on  which  they  were  embarked  for 
Holland ;  and  ■  an  hour  afterwards  the 
royal  flag  of  England  was  floating  over 
Fort  Amsterdam,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  Fort  James,  in  honor  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  remainder  of  New 
Netherland  soon  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  P^nglish. 

Charles  II.  granted  the  province  of 
New  Netherland  to  his  brother  James, 
Duke  of  York,  without  competent  au- 
thority, and,  having  the  power,  the  duke 
took  possession  by  an  armed  force  in  1664, 
and  ruled  it  by  governors  appointed  by 
himself.  The  name  of  the  province  was 
changed  to  New  York.  In  1673,  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  were  again  at  war.     A 
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Dutch  squadron,  after  capturinf^  many  sultation  for  several  days,  it  was  agreed 
Kii^'Iitih  trading  vcsst'Is  returning  from  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitrators.  The 
\  ir^nnia.  api^'arcd  lieforc  New  York.  The  commissioner  chose  Simon  Bradstreet,  of 
pnvfrnor.  Francis  Lovelace,  was  absent  Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  Prince,  of 
in  Connecticut,  and  Col.  John  Manning  Plymouth;  St uyvesant  chose  Thomas  Wil- 
was  in  cduiniand  of  the  renamed  Fort  lett  and  George  Baxter,  both  English* 
.Vanies.  Knglit^h  di>s{>oti8m  had  weakened  men.  It  was  agreed  that  on  Long  Isl- 
th<>  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  and  a  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  west- 
city,  who  were  mostly  Dutch,  and  who  ernmost  part  of  Oyster  Bay  straight 
ftiund  that  their  expectations  of  enjoying  to  the  sea;  the  easterly  part  to  belong 
"  Knglirth  lilKTty"  were  not  gratified,  to  the  English,  the  remainder  to  the 
When  they  deniandod  of  the  governor  more  Dutch.  On  the  mainland  a  line  should 
lilHTty  and  l4'SH  taxation,  he  had  unwisely  begin  at  the  west  side  of  Greenwich  Bay, 
declared,  in  a  passion,  that  they  should  about  4  miles  from  Stamford,  and  run 
have  "  lilHTty  for  no  thought  but  how  to  northerly  20  miles:  and  beyond  that  di*- 
pay  their  taxes.*'  This  was  resented;  and  tance,  as  it  should  be  agreed  by  the  two 
when  the  Dutch  squadron  came  (July  governments  of  the  Dutch  and  New  Haven. 
^{0,  1073),  nearly  all  the  Hollanders  in  provided  that  line  should  not  come  within 
the  city  re«:arded  their  countrymen  as  10  miles  of  the  Hudson.  River.  It  was 
liberators.  The  city  was  virtually  re-  also  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  not 
conquered  wlien  the  .summons  to  surrender  build  a  house  within  6  miles  of  the  dind- 
was  made.  When  Manning  l)eat  the  drums  ing  line.  In  1659  a  deputation  arrived  at 
for  volunteers  to  defend  the  town,  few  Xew  Amsterdam  from  Maryland  to  pre- 
canie.  and  tliose  not  as  friends,  for  they  sent  the  claim  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the 
spiked  tlip  cannon  in  front  of  the  state-  whole  territory  of  the  South  River,  or 
house.  Manning  sent  a  messenger  for  Delaware,  to  lat.  40'  N.  The  Dutch  re- 
Ix>vehiee:  and  when  the  Dutch  ships  came  sorted  to  negotiation  instead  of  a  hope- 
up  anil  tired  broadsides  uj)on  the  fort,  he  less  open  resistance  by  arms,  though  the 
returned  tlie  fire,  and  shot  the  enemy's  courageous  Stuyvesant  was  disposed  to 
flag-ship  **  through  and  through.'*  Then  do  so.  After  much  discussion  the  Baltt- 
Gnu  soldiers  lanckMl  on  the  shores  of  the  more  patent  was  shown  to  the  commission- 
Hudson  al)0ve  the  town,  where  they  were  ers,  in  which  was  a  clause  limiting  the 
joined  by  400  Dutch  citizens  in  arms,  who  proprietor's  grant  to  lands  hitherto  un- 
encouraged  tlieni  to  storm  the  fort.  They  cultivated  and  inhabited  only  by  Indianf. 
were  marching  down  Broadway  for  that  The  Dutch  commissioners  rested  their 
purpose,  wlien  they  were  met  hy  a  mes-  case  on  this  clause.  They  argued  that 
senger  from  Manning  with  a  j)roposilion  the  South  River  region  was  distinctly  ex- 
to  surrender  it  if  liis  troops  might  he  al-  eluded  from  Lord  Baltimore's  patent  by 
lowed  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  its  own  terms,  inasmuch  as  when  the 
war.  The  proposition  was  accepted.  The  grant  was  made  that  country  had  been 
Knglish  garrison  inarched  out  and  the  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch 
Dutch  troops  marched  in.  The  Hag  some  time  before.  The  argument  w.is 
of  the  Dutch  republic  waved  over  Fort  unanswerable.  Here  the  controversy  about 
James,  which  was  now  renamed  Fort  Will-  jurisdiction  ceased,  but  the  matter  wa* 
iam  Ilendrick,  and  the  city  was  called  never  adjusted  between  the  Dutch  and 
Xew  Orange,  both   in   honor  of  William,  English. 

Prince    of    Orange.      The     province    was  On    the   surrender   of   New    Xetherland 

again   called   Xew   Xetherland.  to    the    English     (1064)    and    the   change 

For  many  years  there  were  sharp  dis-  of  its  name  to  Xew  York,  the  commission- 

putes    between    N'ew    Xetherland    and    its  ers  to   whom   the  conquest  of  the  Dutch 


colonial  neighl)ors  concerning  l»oundary 
lines.  On  Sept.  10,  KJoO,  (lovernor  Stuy- 
vesant arrived  at  Hartford,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  commissioner  of  the  Connecti- 


province  and  the  settlement  of  trouble? 
in  Xew  England  had  been  intrusted,  pro- 
ceeded to  define  the  boundary  between 
the  colonies  of  X>w  York  and   Connecti- 


cut colony  a  full  surrender  of  the  lands    cut.     It  was   decided  that   the   boundary 
on  the  Connecticut  River.     After  a  con-    should  be  20  miles  east  of  the  Hudsoo 
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General  Assembly;  that  every  freeholder 
and  freeman  should  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
representatives  without  restraint;  that  no 
freeman  should  suffer  but  by  judgment  of 
his  peers;  that  all  trials  should  be  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men;  that  no  tax  should 


River  and  run  parallel  to  it.    It  was. de- 
termined that  the  line  should  run  N.N.W. 
from   tide-water   on   the   Mamaroneck   to 
the  southern  limits  of  Massachusetts;  but 
it  was  found  that  this  line  would  cross 
the  Hudson  in  the  Highlands  and  not  run 
parallel    with    it — 
certainly     not     20 
miles    east    of    it. 
The  commissioners 
reversed   their    de- 
cision,     and      the 
controversy       was 
renewed.     In   1683 
another     boundary 
commission        was 
appointed.    It  was 
finally    agreed    to 
allow     New    York 
the  whole  of  Long 
Island  and  all  the 
islands       in       the 
Sound  to  within  a 
few    rods    of    the 
Connecticut    shore, 
and  Connecticut  to 
ezd^nd    her    boun- 
daries  west   along 
the    Sound    to    a 
point  within  about 

15  miles  of  the  Hudson,  the  strip  ex-  be  assessed,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but 
tending  an  average  of  about  8  miles  by  the  consent  of  the  Assembly;  that  no 
north   of  the   Sound;    New  York   to  re-   seaman  or  soldier  should  be  quartered  on 


pinasniLD,  thk  rxsidkhok  of  oovkrmor  btdttksaht. 


ceive  a  compensation  in  the  north  by  the 
surrender  of  a  narrow  tract  of  61,- 
440  acres,  called  "  The  Oblong,"  by  Con- 
necticut. The  lines  were  established  in 
1731;    but    the    exact    line    remaining    a 


the  inhabitants  against  their  will;  that 
no  martial  law  should  exist;  and  that  np 
person  possessing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  should  at  any  time  be  anywise  dis- 
quieted or  questioned  for  any  difference 


subject  of  dispute,  commissioners  were  ap-  of  opinion.       Two  years  afterwards  the 

pointed  in  1856  to  fix  it,  but  they  failed  duke  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  James  II., 

to  agree.  when  he  at  once  struck  a  severe  blow  at 

In    1683,    when    Thomas    Dongan    was  this    fabric    of    liberty.    James    as    king 

made  governor,  the  people  asked  for  more  broke  the  promises  of  James  as  duke.    He 

political  privileges,  and  the  duke  instruct-  had  become  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic, 

ed  him  to  call  a  representative  assembly,  and  determined  to   fill  all   offices  in  his 

It  met  in  the  fort  at  New  York  on  Oct.  realm  with  men  of  that  creed.    He  levied 

17,    1683,   and   sat   three   weeks,   passing  direct  taxes   on   New  York   without   the 

fourteen  acts,  all  of  which  were  approved  consent  of  the  people,  forbade  the  intro- 


by  the  governor.  The  first  act  was  en- 
titled "The  Charter  of  Liberties  and 
Franchises  granted  by  his  Royal  Highness 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its 
Dependencies."    The    duke    approved    the 


duction  of  printing,  and  otherwise  estab- 
lished tyranny  (see  Dongan,  Thomas). 
He  refused  to  confirm  the  charter  of  1683, 
but  he  dared  not  attempt  to  suppress  the 
General  Assembly,  the  first  truly  repre- 


act.  It  declared  that  supreme  legislative  scntative  government  established  in  New 
power  should  forever  be  and  reside  in  the  York.  See  New  York;  New  York,  State 
fpyemoT,    council,    and    people,    met    in  of. 
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I. AW,  .fini.Ni.  tiiidin*;  tln'insilvi's  aliiindnn- 
vi\.   wiiit    ilnwn    Id   Ni*\v   OrlcaiiK   and   re- 


New  Orleans.  fSnvcrnor  nicnville  pre-  of  the  vast  Mexican  domain  to  conMder 
pMn-d  til  fniiiiil  a  tiiwn  nn  the  hiwor  Mis-  their  total  want  of  commerce,  the  extor- 
hi«.>ii»pi  in  17 IS,  and  sent  a  party  of  con-  tions  of  their  governors,  and  the  few  of- 
virtrt  to  th-ar  lip  a  fwanip  cm  the  site  of  ficfs  they  were  iK'rmittcHl  to  fill;  and  thus 
till-  pnsiiit  lily  of  N»-w  (Jrlcan?*.  When  still  more  hatred  of  Spanish  rule  would 
lliaih-vnix  visit <m1  the  s|M>t  in  17'2'2,  the  bc»  c-n«»endored  and  the  Mexicans  encour- 
prm  of  till'  I'ity  c«»n>i^t4Ml  of  a  larjre  wood-  a^ed  to  throw  it  off.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
tii  wMirlMHi-r.  a  flMil  for  a  cliiirch.  two  parent  dan^r  of  trouble  with,  if  not  ab- 
or  tlini'  jinliiiary  Iioum-s.  and  a  quantity  solute  loss  of,  her  colonies  by  Spain,  the 
f»f  liut>  Iniilt  witliout  order.  Hut  l$ii*n-  minister  (D'Aranda)  advised  the  Kin-j  to 
vill*'  lMli<\»il  that  it  would  one  day  be-  reduce  the  colony  of  Louisiana  from  its 
eoinc  "  pi'iliii|i>i.  too.  at  nn  distant  day,  attitude  of  independence  to  submission, 
an  opulrnl  city,  the  nutropolis  of  a  ^'reat  Tlie  Kiii^  accepted  the  advice,  and.  with 
and  riili  c<i!ony.'*  and  removed  the  seat  ffwliah  pride,  stiid,  *•  The  world  must  see 
oi  ;5ov«rnnirnt  from  ISiloxi  to  \ew  Or-  that  I,  unaided,  can  crush  the  audacity 
ll;^n^.     Law's    sit  Hers    in    Arkansas    (sec    of    setlition."     He    despatched    an    olliwT 

(Alexander  O'Keilly)  in  great  haste  to 
Culias  with  orders  to  extirpate  republican- 
I'livcd  allot nniits  on  both  sides  of  the  ism  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of 
riur.  siHlid  on  lottap-  fjirnis.  and  raised  .July,  170!),  O'Keilly  appeared  at  the  Ba- 
v«;:etM]ilis  for  the  >u|>iily  of  the  town  and  lize  with  a  strong  force.  With  preten- 
solilin>.  Tliu^  the  rich  tract  near  New  sions  of  friendship,  promises  that  the  peo- 
Orlcans  became  known  as  the  "  (Jerman  pie  of  New  Orleans  would  not  be  harmed 
(  oM-t."  were  made  and  received  with  faith.    On 

After  Sjiaiii  had  acquired  possession  of  Aug.  8  the  Spanish  squadron,  of  twenty- 
Louisiana  liy  treaty  with  France  (17(»3),  four  vessels,  liearing  3,000  troops,  anehor- 
tlio  spani-li  c.iliinct  dctcrinined  that  T^u-  ed  in  front  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  place 
i^iaiia  muA  be  retained  as  a  part  of  the  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Spanish  dominions,  and  as  a  granagr  for    the     Spanish     monarch.       With     feigned 

kindness  of  intentions,  tbe 
treacherous  O'Reilly  invitid 
the  people's  representatiTci 
and  many  of  the  leading  in- 
habitants to  his  house  (Au^- 
21),  and  the  former  were 
invited  to  pass  into  his  pri- 
vate apartments,  where  tin? 
wore  arrested,  "  Vou  are 
charged  with  being  the 
chiefs  of  this  revolt."  s.ii'i 
O'Reilly;  "1  arrest  you  in 
the  name  of  his  ('ath««li«^ 
^Lijesty."  Provisional  Jo- 
crees  settled  the  government, 
and  on  the  2r»th  the  inlial'i- 
tnnts  were  eonipolletl  to  tak« 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  Twelve  of 
the  representatives  were  ^ 
leeted  as  victims.  Theywprc 
anion;:  the  ricliest  and  most  influential 
citizen*;  of  Louisiana.     Their  estates  wei* 
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Havana  and   Porto  Pico.     It  was  also  de- 
termined   tliat     Louisiana    as    a     repnlilic 


wiuild  soon  rival  Spain  in  wealth  and  confiscated  f«»r  the  benefit  of  the  offi- 
jiroperty;  be  independent  of  Knri)])can  ecrs  who  tried  tliem.  Six  of  them  were 
jiowers;     contrast    strongly     with     other    sentenced    for    ?»i\'    or    ten    years,   or  f'*' 


Spanish  pioviucos;  c»u" 


^h^  inhabitants    life, 
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and   five  of   them  —  LiifreniOre,  his 


--HJ"— 
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^•^•cmiig  son  -  in  -  law  Noyan,  Carosise,  Mar- 

«uiB,  aiid  Josqih  Milhet — were  sentcnct'd 
^  be  hanged,  but,  for  want  of  such 
P  executioner^,  were  shot  on  Get,  25, 
*769.  Viller<:%  one  of  the  twelve,  did  not 
survive  the  day  of  his  arrest,  and  hie 
name  was  declared  infaraouB.  "  The  in- 
sult done  to  the  King:'8  dignity  and  au- 
thority in  the  province  ie  repaired,"  re* 
ported  O'Reilly;  **  the  example  now  givea 
can  never  be  eifaced."  So  perished  the 
first  republic  established  in  America. 

In  the  War  of  1812-l/i,-~ln  1814,  when 
(the   British    had   captured    the   Americaii 
'ilia  on  Lake  Borgne,  there  seemed  to 


l»ody  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  com- 
prehend ihe  giavity  of  the  situation,  while 
the  governor  (Cluiborn*?)  was  at  I  alive 
with  |>atriotic  zeaL  Kven  the  muskeia 
on  hand  in  the  city  woutd  have  been 
u»elet*??  but  for  a  timely  supply  of  tlints 
furnished  by  Jean  Lafitte  {q.  r.),  the 
Baratarian  pirate.  The  legislature  passed 
an  act  susjiending  for  four  months  the 
payment  of  all  bills  and  nates;  but  they 
hesitated  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpun 
act;  when  Jnekson,  under  whose  com- 
mand Governor  Claiborne  had  placed  him- 
self, took  the  reBponsibility  of  declaring 
martial   law,  and   also   took   such   ener- 


otuLinrmrs  rtAHTAnaai. 

bo  obstacle  to  the  seizure  of  the  city  getic  measures,  in  defiance  of  the  legislate 

Orleans,     Trot^ps  for  its  defence  ure,  that  the  city  was  saved  froui  capture 

and   arms   fewer    stilL      8ome  and  pillage.     This  act  gave  great  offence 

before,    Jackson    had    called    for  to    the    civil    power    (see   Jackson,    An- 

^a  supply  of  amis  for  the  Southwest  from  drew).    A  rumor  was  set  afloat  that  Jack- 

the  arsenal  at  Pittsburg,  but  from  an  im-  son,  rather  than  surrender  the  city  to  the 

willingness  to  pay  the  freight  demanded  British,  intended  to  lay  it  in  ashes  and 

by    the   only    steamboat   then    navigating  retire  up  the  river.     This  rumor  caused 

the    Ohio    and    Mississippi    rivers,    these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 

means   of    defence    had    been    shipped    in  and  some  of  the  leading  citizens  that  made 

kecl-boats«  and  did  not  arrive  until  after  Jackson  believe  that  body   might   intend, 

Ae    fate   of    the   city   had    been    decided,  to  save  the  city,  to  oITer  a  premature  ca- 

^Bkson    put   forth   amazing   energy.     He  pitulation,      Jackson    directed    Clailx>rne, 

PPRed  for  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  volun-  in    such    a    case,    to   arrest    the   membejra 

ieers,  and  urged  the  legislature  of  Lnuisi-  of  the  legislature.     The  governor  misin- 

to  work  energetically  with  him.    Tliat  terpreted  the  order,  and,  without  w^aiting 
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(^th<*r  »u*'|ttdoii»  of  iU  InUm'    tte^r,  anil  fihc^  t»Iew  up*    *tke  •cKoooef  i 
wpII    foundctt    he    placed    a    tJt^atia,    Lirutenant    Thamisftoii,   had 
miliUry  pmnl  »t  Ui#  tloor  of  tlic  legi«-    down  from  Ihu  city  to  aiil  her,  aotl 
latife  hall  nnd  broke  up  tht*  lewiOD.  in  great  periL     She  wms  the  onlj 

vessel  belongfjig 
to  the  AmericaBf 
in  the  Ticiaily  of 
New  Orleans.  By 
great  exertioni 
ahe  was  placed 
ftt  a  safe  distance 
from  the  fiie  of 
the  British. 
PakeBham  t^ow 
issued  ordert  Cor 
iii?  whole  army. 
8^000  Biitmg,  l4» 
move  forwird 
and  dtorm  tbt 
Ameriean  in^ 
treBckiiBni&.  It 
was  arran^  in 
two  columni— 
one  commafid- 
ed  bj  General 
Keane;  the  other 
fajr  General  GibtM. 
fi  ^ood  aoNier* 
who  came  with 
Pakenham,  iiul 
WAS  his  second  in  command.  Towards 
evening  (Dec.  27)  they  moved  forward, 
and  encamped  on  the  plantations  of  Bitnt- 
venu  and  Chalmette,  within  a  few  humireii 
ham,  the  "  hero  of  Salamanca,"  and  one  j^ards  of  Jackson's  Intreiichments.  Tken 
of  WeIHngton*B  veteran  officers,  found  they  began  the  construction  of  hattericf 
them  on  his  arrival  on  Christmas  Day,  near  the  river,  but  were  continually  t«- 
with  rein  for  cementa,  to  take  chief  com-  noyed  by  Hinds's  troopers  and  other  actif* 
mand.  He  waa  delighted  to  find  under  Americans  by  quick  and  sharp  attacks  on 
hia  command  some  of  the  best  of  Wei-  their  £[ank  and  rear. 
lington'8  troops  that  fought  on  the  Span-  Jackson  was  aware  of  the  arrival  ol 
ish  Peninsula,  He  immediately  prepared  Pakenhara,  and  expected  vigorous  wir* 
to  effect  the  capture  of  New  Orleana  and  fare  from  him.  He  prepared  acrordinglj* 
the  subjugation  of  I^uisiana  without  de-  His  headquarters  were  at  the  chAteao  <rf 
lay.  While  Jackson  was  casting  up  in-  M,  Macart^,  a  wealthy  Creole,  from  tie 
trenchments  along  the  line  of  Rodriguez's  balcony  of  which,  with  his  field-gluss,  h« 
Canal,  from  the  Miflsisstppi  back  to  an  could  survey  the  whole  of  the  operatioiw 
impassable  swamp  2  miles  away,  the  Brit-  of  his  own  and  the  British  army.  Froo 
ish  were  as  busy  too.  They  worked  day  that  mansion  he  sent  numerous  and  iai* 
and  night  in  the  erection  of  a  heavy  bat-  portant  orders  on  that  night.  He  hii 
tery  that  should  command  the  armed  caused  Chalroette's  buildings  to  be  blown 
scliooner  Carolina^  and  on  the  morning  up  on  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  tji»t 
of  Dec.  27  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  sweep  of  his  own  artillery  might  not 
her  from  several  12  and  18  pounders,  be  impeded,  and  he  had  called  to  tM 
Tliey  also  hurled  shot  at  her,  which  set  line  some  Louisiana  militia  from  the  fttf. 
her   on    fire^    when    her    crew   abandoned    He  had  also  planted  some  heavy  guns,  9ai 
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Ja<rkson'8  Victor jf  in  JSHt15. — ^The  bat- 
tle lit  Villert^'s  plantation  (Dec.  23.  1814) 
dispirited  the  British  invaders,  and  in 
this  condition  Lieut.-Gen.  Edward  Paken- 
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the  dzwn  of  the  28th  he  had  4,000  ed.  The  British  lost  about  ISO,  Pakenham 
fwen  »nd  iwtfiiiy  pieces  of  artillery  to  re-  called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  wua  re- 
ceive Pukenhain,  while  the  Loumnna  was    solved  to  bring  forward  heavy  fiiege-guna 


prepared  to  greet  him  with  her  heavy  eaa- 
non,  Ab  soon  as  a  light  fog  had  disap- 
peared on  the  morning  of  the  28th^  the 
British  approached  in  two  columns.    Just 


from  the  fleet  before  making  another  at- 
tempt to  carry  Jackson's  lines,  for  the 
experience  of  the  28th  had  given  Paken- 
ham a  test  of  the  temper  of  his  opjw- 


iben  a  band  of  rough  men — ^Baratarians   nents.    At  the  same  time  Jackson  was  busy 
me    down    from    the    city,    and    were    in    strengthening    his    position    at    Rod- 


by  Jackson  in  command  of  one  of  rigue^')  Canal,  over  which  not  a  British 
he  24^pounders.  As  a  solid  column  under  soldier  had  yet  parsed,  excepting  as  a 
General  Keane  drew  near,  they  were  met  prisoner.  He  placed  two  12  •  i>ounders  in 
hy  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry,  but  they  battery  on  his  left,  near  the  swamp,  in 
bravely  advanced  until  checked  by  the  charge  of  Geu»  Garrigue  Flauzac,  a  French 
sudden  opening  of  Jackson^s  heavy  guns  volunteer,  and  also  a  6  and  an  18  poimder 
and  the  butteries  of  the  Louimana,  At  under  Colonel  Perry*  His  intrenchmenta 
the  same  time  the  British  rocketeers  were  were  cjctended  into  the  swamp  to  prevent 
Ijusy,  but  they  did  very  little  damage,  a  flank  movement.  On  the  opposite  side 
Kcane*s  troops  endured  the  tempest  that  of  the  Mississippi  there  was  a  similar 
was  thinning  their  ranks  for  a  while,  when  structure;  and  Commander  Patterson, 
they  fell  buck,  running  pell-mell  to  the  pleased  with  the  effects  of  the  guns  of 
shelter  of  the  canal,  where  they  stood  the  LouisUma  from  the  same  side,  estab* 
waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  Their  Imt-  lished  a  battery  back  of  the  levee,  which 
teries  were  half  destroyed  and  abandoned,  he  armed  with  heavy  guns  from  the 
and  the  shattered  column  was  thoroughly  schooner.  This  battery  commanded  the 
ulsed  and   demoralized,  front  of  Jackson's  lines  by  an  entilading 

'eanwhile,    the    other    column,    under    fire,   and   soon   compelled    the   British   to 

8,  was  actively  engaged  on  the  British    fall  back  from  Chalmette*s.     The  Tennes- 
ht.     Tljey  were  pressing  General  Car-    see  riflemen  were  conspicuously  active  In 
\  and  his  Tennesseeans  near  the  swamp    annoying  the  British  sentinels  by  '*  hunts," 
severely,    when    Gibba^    seeing    the    as  they  called  little  expeditions, 
pressure 
cm     Keane*s    (xd- 
umn,  ordered  his 
troops     to    their 
asdistance.   WTien 
it  g^ave  way,  Pak- 
enham ordered  a 
general      retreat, 

he  retired  to 

headquarters 

illeri^'s,  deep- 
mortified     at 

repulse  by  a 

ful   of  back- 

smen,  as  he 

rded  Jaek- 
"ie  army.  In 
Lliie  engflgcraent, 
preliniinary  \o 
,hr  great  battle 
rhich  eoi>n  after* 
Mmrtlii  ensued, 
the  Americans 
o^t  ni^**  killed 
d  eight  wound* 


^ 


. It'll  ;.K 


i»i-iij^  4^" 


%k  \  a 
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Thts  DrillBh  contented  themselvea  with 
casting  up  u  strong  redoubt  near  the 
swainp^  from  wliifh  they  opened  a  vigorous 
fire  on  Jncksoirs  left  (Dec.  31).  That 
tiiRlit  the  whole  British  array  moved  for- 
ward to  within  a  few  hundred  yardB  of  the 
Aiueriean  lines,  and  Iwgan  throwing  up 
i  n  trench  men  1 8  on.  which  to  place  heavy 
siegegunsi,  which  had  arrived.  By  day- 
light they  had  erected  three  half-moon  bat- 
teries within  COO  yards  of  the  American 
breastworks,  rigbtt  centre,  and  left.  Upon 
these  they  had  mounttKi  thirty  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  manned   by  picked  gun- 
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atarians  and  the  veteran  Garrigne. 
American  artillery  thundered  all  along 
line. 

Pakenham  was  amaaced.  He  could  not 
conceive  where  the  Americans  got  tbeii 
guna  and  gunners.  The  conflict  beea; 
terrible.  Patterson  fought  the  batterii 
on  the  levee  from  the  opposite  side  of  thi 
river;  and  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Ameri- 
can left  at  the  swamp  was  success  full  j 
met  by  Coffee  and  his  ritlemen,  and 
assailants  made  to  fly  in  terror.  Tow 
noon  the  fire  of  the  British  slackened. 
Their   half -moon   batteries   were   cniahi 


not     I 

i 
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ners  from  the  fleet  The  works  were  hid- 
den by  a  thick  fog  on  the  morning  of 
Jan.  I  (1815}.  When  it  lifted,  the  British 
opened  a  brisk  fire,  not  doubting  that  in 
a  few  minutes  the  contemptible  defences  of 
the  Americans  would  be  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  army  was  arrayed  in  battle 
order  to  rush  forward  and  capture  the 
works  End  their  defenders.  Every  moment 
the  cannonade  and  bomlwirdment  became 
heavier,  and  the  rocketeers  sent  showers 
of  fiery  missiles  upon  the  American.^. 
Meanwhile,  Jackson  had  opened  his  heavy 
guns  on  bis  assail nnlB.  Ilia  cannonade 
wae  led  ofT  by  the  jniperturlmlile  Hum- 
phrey on  the  left,  followed   by   the  Bar- 


the  batteries  on  the  levee  were  demoli&he 
and  the  invaders  ran  helter-skelter  to  th 
diteh  for  protection.     Under  cover  of  ihi 
ensuing  night,  they  crawled  back  to  thfiB 
camp,  dragging  with  them  a  part  of  thfilj 
cannon  over  the  oozy  ground.     It  was  i 
bitter    New    Year's   Day    for    the    Britid 
army.     They  had   been   without  food  tit 
sleep  for  sixty  hours.     There  w^as  joy 
the    American    camp.     It    wa^    increa* 
when    Gen.    John    Adair    announced   tli»fl 
more  than  2,000  drafted  men  from  Ke» 
tacky,  under  Ma j, -Gen.  John  Thomas^  wcrlj 
near.     They  arrived   at  New   Orleans 
the  morning  of  tlie  4lh.  and  700  of  th* 
were    sent    ta    the    front    under    A(iftif«l 
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Pakenbam  now  conceived  the  hazardous 
plan  of  carrying  Jackson's  lines  by  storm 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Those  on  the 
right  bank  were  under  the  command  of 
General  Morgan. 

Jackson  penetrated  Pakenbam's  design 
on  the  6th,  and  he  disposed  his  forces  ac- 
cordingly. The  New  Orleans  troops  and 
a  few  others  were  placed  on  the  right  of 
the  intrenchments,  and  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  line  was  covered  by  the  com- 
mands of  Coffee  and  Carroll.  The  latter 
was  reinforced  on  the  7th  by  1,000  Ken- 
tuck  ians,  under  General  Adair,  and  fifly 
marines.  Coffee,  with  500  men,  held  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  where  his  men 
were  compelled  to  sleep  on  floating  logs 
lashed  to  the  trees.  Jackson's  whole  force 
on  the  New  Orleans  side  of  the  river  was 
about  5,000  in  number.  Of  these  only 
2,200  were  at  the  line,  and  only  800  of 
them  were  regulars,  the  rest  mostly  raw 
recruits  commanded  by  young  officers.  His 
army  was  formed  in  two  divisions— one, 
on  the  right,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ross ; 
and  the  other«  on  the  left,  by  Generals 
Garroll  and  Coffee.  Another  intrench- 
mait  had  been  thrown  up  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  the  rear  of  the  front,  behind  which 
the  weaker  of  his  forces  were  stationed. 
Jadcaon  also  established  a  third  line  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  city. 

General  Morgan,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  had  800  men,  all  militia  and  in- 
differently armed.  On  the  night  of  the 
71  h,  Pakenbam  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tliomton  with  a  detachment  to  attack 
^f organ,  and  at  dawn  the  British,  under 
Pakenham,  were  seen  advancing  to  at- 
tack Jackson's  lines.  The  heavy  guns  of 
one  of  Jackson's  batteries  were  opened 
upon  it,  and  so  a  terrible  battle  was  be- 
gun. The  British  line,  stretching  across 
the  plain  of  Chalmette,  was  broken  into 
companies,  but  steadily  advanced,  terribly 
smitten  by  a  storm  that  came  from  the 
American  batteries,  which  made  fearful 
lanes  through  their  ranks  with  round  and 
grape  shot.  The  right  of  the  British, 
under  Gibbs,  had  obliqued  towards  tlie 
swamp,  and  was  thrown  into  some  confu- 
sion by  the  gims  of  the  Americans.  This 
was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  neglect  in  bringing  forward  fascines 
and  scaling-ladders.  His  troops  poured 
forward  in  solid  column,  covert  in  front 


by  blazing  rockets.  Whole  platoons  were 
prostrated,  when  others  instantly  filled 
their  places;  and  so,  without  pause  or  re- 
coil, they  pushed  towards  the  weaker  left 
of  Jackson's  line.  By  this  time  all  the 
American  batteries,  including  Patterson's 
across  the  river,  were  in  full  play. 

Yet  steadily  on  marched  Wellington's 
veterans,  stepping  firmly  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  slain  comrades,  until  they  had 
reached  a  point  within  200  yards  of  the 
American  line,  behind  which,  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  invaders,  lay  the 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  sharp-shooters, 
four  ranks  deep.  Suddenly  the  clear  voice 
of  General  Carroll  rang  out  the  word, 
"Fire!"  His  Tennesseeans  instantly 
arose,  and,  taking  sure  aim,  laid  scores 
of  the  British  soldiery  on  the  ground  by 
a  terrific  storm  of  bullets.  That  storm  did 
not  cease  for  a  moment,  for  when  the 
Tennesseeans  had  fired  they  fell  back,  and 
the  Kentuckians  took  their  places,  and  so 
the  four  ranks  in  turn  participated  in  the 
conflict.  At  the  same  time,  round,  grape, 
and  chain  shot  went  crashing  through  the 
British  line  from  the  several  batteries,  and 
it  began  to  waver,  when  a  detachment 
brought  up  the  fascines  and  scaling-lad- 
ders, and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  British. 
Pakenham  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Addressing  a  few  stirring  words  to  the 
men  he  was  leading  forward,  his  bridle- 
arm  was  made  powerless  by  a  bullet,  and 
his  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him.  He 
instantly  mounted  another.  Several  of 
his  officers  fell  one  after  another,  and  the 
line  broke  up  into  detachments,  a  greater 
part  of  them  falling  back  to  the  shelter 
of  the  protecting  swamp.  They  were  ral- 
lied, and  rushed  forward  to  carry  the 
works  in  front  of  Carroll  and  Coffee. 

At  that  moment,  Keane,  on  the  left, 
wheeled  his  column  and  pushed  to  the  aid 
of  the  right,  terribly  enfiladed  by  the 
American  batteries  as  they  strode  across 
the  plain.  Their  prcaence  encouraged 
the  broken  column  on  the  right,  and  all 
rushed  into  the  heart  of  the  tempest  from 
Carroll's  rifles,  Oilibs  on  the  right  and 
Pakenham  on  their  left.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  right  arm  of  the  latter  was  dis- 
abled by  a  bullet.  Very  soon,  while 
shouting  huzzas  to  his  troops,  there  came 
a  terrible  storm  of  round  and  grape  shot 
that  scattered  dead  men  all  around  him. 
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On(>  of  the  balls  passed  through  the  gen-  next  morning  (Jan.  0,  1815)  detaehmcms 

era  Is  thigh,  killing  his  horse  under  him.  from  both  armies  were  engaged  in  burying 

l*ukcnham  was  caught  in  the  arms  of  his  the  dead  on  the  plain.     The  Kentuckiiu 

faithful  aid,  Captain  McDougall.    He  was  carried    to    the    British    detachment  the 

conveyed  to  the  rear  in  a  dying  condition,  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  on  the  seil- 

und  expired   in   the  arms  of   McDougall  ing-ladders  they  had  brought.    The  bodies 

under  a  live-oak- tree.    General  Gibbs  was  of  the  dead  British   officers  were  biiried 

also  mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  on  Viller6's  plantation,  not  far  from  his 

(lay.     Keune,  sliot  in  the  neck,  was  com-  mansion,  and  those  of  Pakenham  and  ser* 

ptlleii  to  leave  the  field,  and  the  command  eral  others  were  placed  in  casks  of  rum 

(Ifvolvi'd  on  Major  Wilkinson,  the  officer  and  sent  to  England.     On  Jan.  18  a  ges- 

of  hi^rhoHt  ^rade  in  the  saddle.    His  dis-  eral  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place,  and 

ninifited  troops  fell  back,  and  the  whole  under   cover   of  the   next    night  General 

army  fled  in  disorder.  Lambert  withdrew   all   the   British  from 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  Mississippi,  and  they  soon  made  their 

the    rifjht,   nearly    1,000   men   under   the  way  in  open  boats  across  Lake  Borgne  to 

active  Colonel  Rennie  had  pushed  rapidly  their  fleet,  00  miles  distant,  between  Cat 

forward  near  the  river  in   two  columns,  and  Ship  islands.     Louisiana  was  saved, 

and.  driving  in  the  American  pickets,  took  The  news  of  the  victory  created  intense 

possession   of   the   unfinished   redoubt   on  joy  throughout  the  country.     State  legis- 

Jackson's  extreme   right.     They  did   not  latures  and  other  bodies  thanked  Jacksoa 

hold  it  long.     Patterson's  battery  greatly  and  his  brave  men.     A  small  medal  wis 

annoyed   Rennie's  column   on   its  march,  struck   in   commemoration    of   the  creat 

As  he  scaled  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt,  and  circulated  among  the   people.    Cob- 

and  had  just  exclaimed.  "  Hurrah,  boys,  gress  voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation  to 

the  day  is  ours!"  he  fell  dead,  pierced  by  Jackson,    and    ordered    a    commemoratiTe 

a  bullet  from  Beale's  rifles.     When  this  gold  medal  to  be  given  to  him. 
column  fell  back  in  disorder,  General  Lam-       In  the  Civil  War. — ^The  national  gor- 

bort,  in  command  of  the  reserves,  appeared  emment   resolved    during    the  winter  of 

just  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  1861-62  to  repossess  itself  of  Mobile,  Xev 

battered  and  flying  regiments,  but  not  to  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Galveston,  and 

retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  the  day.  From  to  attempt  to  acquire  control  of  the  lower 

the  first  flight  of  British  rockets  in  the  Mississippi  and  Texas.     The  Department 

morninpr  to  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  of  the  Gulf  was  created,  which  included 

N'ew   Orleans    Band,    stationed    near    the  all  these  points,  and  Gex.  Bexjami5  F. 

centre  of  the  American  line,  played  inces-  Butleb  {q.  v.)  was  placed  in  command  of 

santly,  cheering  the  troops  with  martial  it.    It  was  proposed  to  send  a  competent 

music.     No  music  but  the  bugle  inspired  land  and  naval  force  first  to  capture  New 

the  British  columns.     Across  the  Missis-  Orleans.    General  McClellan  did  not  think 

sippi,  Thornton  had  captured  the  Ameri-  the  plan  feasible,  for  it  would  take  50.000 

can  intrenchments  after  the  cannon  had  men,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  spare  a  nsn 

been   spiked   and   rolled    into   the   river;  from  his  army  of  more  than  200.000  mrt 

also  Patterson's  battery,  the  commander  lying     around     Washington.       President 

and  his  men,  after  spiking  the  guns,  es-  Lincoln  approved  of  the  project,  and  Mr. 

raping    on    board    the    Louisiana.     Then  Stanton  said  to  General  Butler,  "  The  man 

Thornton  recrossed  the  river  and  joined  who  takes  New  Orleans  shall  be  made  a 

the  retiring  army.  lieutenant-general."      Butler     called    f* 

In  this  terrible  battle  the  British  lost  troops.    New  England  was  alive  with  ea- 

2.600  men.  killed,  wounded,  and  made  pris-  thusiasm.  and  furnished  them,  in  addition 

oners;  while  the  Americans,  sheltered  by  to   her   thousands   in   the  Army  of  the 

their  breastworks,  lost  only  eight  killed  Potomac.     He  sailed  from  Fort  Monrt» 

and    thirteen    wounded.     The   history   of  Feb.   25,   1862,  with  his  wife,  his  rtalf, 

human  warfare  presents  no  parallel  to  this  and  1,400  New  England  troops.     Storms 

disparity  in  loss.     On  the  western   side  and  delays  made  the  passage  long,  and  it 

of  the  river  the  British  had   100  killed  was  thirty  days  before  he  landed  on  dreary 

and  wounded;   the  Americans  six.     The  Ship  Island  (his  place  of  destination),  off 
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the  coast  of  Mlssi&&i|)pi,  where  there  was  to  receive  thein,  that  it  were  vexatious  i{ 

AH   uuliuisheii   fort.     The  Confederates  of  their  invincible  urmada   escapes   the  fate 

Ibat  region  had  taken  possession  of  that  we  have  in  store  for  it/' 

island  and  the  fort  in  considerable  force.  On  April  28  the  fleets  of  Farragut  and 

During  their  occupation  of  it  for  about  Porter  were  within  the  Mississippi  River, 

four    months,   they    made    it    strong   and  the  former  in  chief  command  of  the  naval 

arailable   for   defence.     They   constructed  forces;    and   General    Butler,    with    about 

eleven  bomb-proof  casemates,  a  magazine,  l),000  troops,  was  at  the  Southwest  Ph8s» 

and     barracks,     mounted     twenty     heavy  The  tleets  comprised  forty-seven  armed  vcs- 

Dahlgren  guns,  and  named  it  Fort  Twiggs,  sels,  and  these,  with  the  transports,  went 

When  a  rumor  that  a  strong  naval  foree  up  the  river.  Porter's  mortar-boats  lead- 

wa«  approaching  reached  the  island,  the  ing.      When    they    approached    the    forts 

Confederate  garrison  aliandoned  the  fort,  their    hulls    were    besmeared    with    mud, 

burned  the  barracks,  and  with  their  can-  and  the  rigging  was  covered  with  branches 

non  fled  to  the  mainland.     On  the  follow-  of  trees.    So  disguised,  they  were  enabled 

ing  day,  a  small   force  was  landed  from  to  take  a  position  near  the  forts  unsus* 

the  National  gunl>out  MasaaokusettBt  and  pectcd.     The  Mississippi  was  full  to  the 

took     possession     of     the     place.       Tliey  brim,  and  a  boom  and  other  obstructions 

slrengtheneil  the  fort  by  building  two  more  near  Fort  Jackson  had  been  swept  away 

casemates,    adding    Dahlgren    and    rifled  by  the  flood.    On  April  18  a  battle  between 

cannon,  and  piling  around  its  outer  walls  Fort   Jackson   and    Porter's   mortar-boats 


ilers  of  sandbags  six  feet  in  depth.    They    was  begun.     The  gunboats  supported  the 


ive  to  the  fort  the  name  of  their  vessel, 
it  became  Fort  Massachusetts.    \Vhen 


mortar-boats.  They  could  not  much  affect 
the  forts,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
Butler  arrived,  there  was  no  house  the  fleet  started  to  run  by  them,  the  mor- 
island,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi-  tnr-boats  helping.  The  perilous  passage 
tnilty  that  a  decent  place  of  shelter  waa  of  the  forts  was  begun  at  2  A.M.  The 
prepared  for  his  wife  and  his  military  night  was  intensely  dark^  and  in  the 
family.  General  Phelps  was  there  with  gloom  a  tremendous  battle  was  waged. 
K«»w  England  troops,  so  also  were  Com-  The  National  naval  force  was  met  by  a 
modore  Farragut  with  a  naval  force,  and    Confederate  one.  In  that  struggle  the  Na- 

COHMOtKJEK      D.      D, 

POSnR  iq,  u.)  with  ^  -^^. 

m     Hect    of     bomb-       —-^  ^ — 

Ttaoels  to  co-oper- 
mt^  with  the  land 
foree*  At  a  short 
hm^  in  the  Missis- 
ntppi  River,  60 
idI]«8  below  New 
Orleans,  were  Forts 
Jaekean  and  St. 
Philip,  Tliese,  with 
•CMtio  fort  idea  tiorut 
mhor%  and  obstrue- 
ticmfl  in  the  river 
b«low,  were  t>eH^visl 
by  the  Confwlcrates 
to  make  the  i«tr**am 

abtfolutdy  impaMablc  by  ve**'** Hh,  There  tionals  were  victoriotia.  While  the  battle 
wpre  then  10,(MK)  troops  in  New  Orleans  was  raging  near  the  forts,  Oetifral  Rut* 
nndrr  flen.  Mansfield  Lovell.  One  of  the  ler  landed  his  troops,  and  in  small  boats 
K*w  Orleans  journals  said.  In  a  boastful  pasned  through  narrow  and  shallow  bayous 
iDftnner.  *•  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  alarm- 
N<»rthern  intTiders  may  not  appear.  Wo  ed  garrison  surrendered  to  Butler  with- 
ive    made    such    extensive    preparations   out   reaistaiie«,   declaring   they   had    been 
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pr(-ss(><l  iutn  tlio  siTvii-c  and  would  fight  against  the  colony  and  *'  solemn  compae 
ni»  imuo.  \N  lu-n  the  forts  were  surren-  tion  or  conversing  with  the  devil."  Triil 
dcrfd  aiitl  thi*  ('<infi'derntc  gunboats  sub-  by  jury  was  introduced,  but  punishmeoL- 
iliifil.  Fiirragiit  rendezvoused  at  Quaran-  for  minor  offences  remained  disoretiduiT. 
tiiti*.  and  t)ien  with  nine  vessels  went  up  For  eighteen  years  all  laws  were  eiuvtcd 
to  Xi-w  Orleans.  There  a  fearful  panic  in  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  colo- 
pri'vaihMl.  for  the  people  had  heard  of  the  nists.  The  governor,  who  was  simph 
di>astiT9  below.  Drums  were  beating, 
sdld'u  rs  wi-re  hurrying  to  and  fro,  cotton 
was  csirritMl  to  the  levee  to  be  burned; 
spo«ii'  to  tlie  amount  of  $4,000,000  had 
liii-n  <arriiMl  nway  from  the  banks,  and 
citizms.  with  niillionR  of  property,  had 
IUmI  frnin  the  rity.  \Mien  Farragut  ap- 
prnarluMl  (Ai)ril  2.>),  General  Lovell  and 
his  triHips  Hwl:  the  torch  was  applied  to 
the  <Mitttm  on  the  levee,  and  li>,000  bales, 
n  dozen  lar^«*  sl»ij)».  and  as  many  fine 
FteaiiRTs.  with  unfinished  giinlioats  and 
other  larjre  vt'ss«*ls.  were  destroyed  in  the 
e« in thi Juration.  The  citizens  were  held  in 
durance  by  Farra^rut's  puns  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Hutler  on  May  1,  when  the  latter 
landed  witli  his  tn»ops.  took  formal  pos- 
pcs^iini  of  the  dcfrncelcsri  town,  and  made 
hW  headquarters  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

The  loss  of  Xcw  Orleans  was  a  terrible  president  of  a  council,  was  chosen  annuiV 
Mow  to  the  Confederates.  See  Butler,  ly-  There  were  finally  seven  councillors. 
Kkn.iamix  Fkanki.ix.  called  assistants;  and  so  little  was  publk 

New  Plymouth.  When,  in  1027,  the  office  coveted  that  it  was  necessary  to  ia- 
term  of  partnership  between  the  Pilgrims  flict  a  fine  upon  such  as,  being  ehoseii.de 
ami  the  London  merchants  had  expired,  clined  to  serve  as  governor  or  as?ieiaiiu 
tile  latter,  nunil>erint;  not  more  than  300  The  constitution  of  the  church  wa?  equil- 
at  riymontli.  ap]»lie<l  to  the  council  ly  democratic.  For  the  first  eight  year? 
of  Xew  Kiiiiland  fnr  a  charter.  It  was  there  was  no  pastor.  Lyford.  a  minister. 
jrranted  July  13,  HVM).  and  in  it  the  was  sent  over  by  the  Tendon  partners  to 
lM)un(laries  of  tlio  colony  were  defined,  on  he  a  pastor;  but  they  refused,  and  expelW 
the  land  side,  a*^  crjiiiposed  of  two  lines —  him.  Brewster  and  others  were  exhort- 
one  drawn  motherly  from  the  mouth  of  the  ers;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  a  que<tio« 
Xarra;ranset  l*ivcr.  the  other  westerly  was  propounded,  to  which  all  presrti 
from  Cohasset  rivulet — to  meet  at  *' the  might  speak.  Xo  mini.^ter  stayed  long  <• 
uttermost    limits   of   a    country   or   place    Plymouth  after  they  adopted  the  plan  of 


OLD  OOLOXT  SBAL. 


called  Pocanoket.'*  A  grant  on  the  Ken- 
nel>cc.  where  s<mie  of  the  Pilgrims  had 
Ikmmi  seat<'d  was  included  in  the  charter. 


having  a  pastor.    See  Brew.<^te31,  Wiiluil 
New   Smyrna   Colony.      In    17tf7  Dr- 
TrumbuU,  of  Charleston.   S.   C.  went  w 


The  patent   jrave  a  title  to  the  soil,  but  the    place    known    as    Xew    Smyrna.  i» 

the   fvmctions   of   government    could   only  Florida,     with     about      1,500     person*- 

}yo   exercised,   according   to    English    legal  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Minorcans — ^whoin  h* 

opinions,  under  a  charter  from  the  crown,  had    persuaded    to    follow   him    to  better 

FfTorts  were  made  to  obtain  such  a  char-  their  fortunes.    He  established  them  on  » 

ter.  but  without  success.     The  colonists,  tract  of  60,000  acres,  and  began  the  cnl- 

however,  gradually  assumed   all  the  pre-  tivation    of    indigo.      Trumbull    redu««l 

rogatives  of  government — even  the  power  these  poor  people  to  slavery,  and  treatpi 

of  capital  punishment.     Eight  capital  of-  them  most  cruelly.    The  English  goveriK* 

fences  were  enumerated  in  the  first  Plym-  of  the  territory  was  his   partner  in  the 

outh  code,  including  treason  or  relM'llion  r nterprise.     He'  kept  the  colonists  in  &i^ 
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jection   by   troops.     This   slavery   lasted  England  territory  were  named  New  Som- 

ninc  years,  when,  in   1776,  the  petitions  erset.     He  sent  out  his  nephew,  William 

of  the  people  were  heard  and  heeded  by  a  Gorges,  as  deputy-governor  of  the  domain, 

new  governor  just  arrived,  and  they  were  which   extended   from   the   Piscataqua   to 

released  from  the  tyranny  of  Trumbull,  the  Kennebec.     He  assumed  rule  over  the 

Nearly   two-thirds   of   the   colonists   had  fishing  hamlets  there,  and  held  a  general 

4hen    perished.      Most    of    the    survivors  court  at  Saco.     See  Maine;   New  Eno- 

went   to   St.   Augustine,   where   their  de-  land. 

Bcendants  constituted  a  considerable  por-  New  South,  Tub.     See  Grady,  Henbt 

lion  of  the  native  population.  Woodfen. 

New  Somerset.    The  provinces  held  by  New  Spain.     The  first  name  given  to 

Gorges    after    the    division    of    the    New  Mexico. 

NEW   SWEDEN,  FOUNDING   OF 

New  Sweden,  Founding  of.  The  fol-  in  its  own  separate  time.  Virginia  was 
lowing  narrative  of  the  founding  of  New  discovered  in  the  year  14$i7  by  Sebastian 
Sweden  is  from  the  History  of  New  Swe-  Cabot,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  then  the 
den  by  the  Rev.  Israel  Acbelius  (g.  v.),  captain  of  an  English  ship.  Its  coasts 
who  was  provost  over  the  Swedish  con-  were  afterwards  visited  by  those  brave 
gregations  in  America,  and  pastor  of  the  knights.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Wal- 
church  in  Christiania  in  1749-56.  A  ter  Raleigh,  the  latter  of  whom  called  the 
translation  of  the  work  with  valuable  land  Virginia,  after  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Reynolds,  England,  who  lived  unmarried.  Under 
was  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  His-  this  name  was  included  all  the  country 
iorical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874.  stretching  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  which  was  formerly  call- 
After  that  the  magnanimous  Gknoese,  ed  Florida,  when  separate  names  were  not 
Christopher  Columbus,  had,  at  the  expense  yet  given  to  its  coasts.  That  was  done 
of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  in  the  year  about  the  year  1584.  Captain  De  la  Ware, 
1492,  discovered  the  Western  Hemisphere,  under  the  command  of  the  English  Ad- 
and  the  illustrious  Florentine,  Americus  miral  James  Chartiers,*  was  the  first  who 
Vespucius,  sent  out  by  King  Emanuel  of  discovered  the  bay  in  which  the  Indian 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1502,  to  make  a  river  Poutaxat  debouched,  and  gave  his 
further  exploration  of  its  coasts,  had  had  name,  Delaware,  to  both  the  river  and  the 
the  good  fortune  to  give  the  country  his  bay,  in  the  year  1600.  These  countries 
name,  the  European  powers  have,  from  were '  repeatedly  visited  by  the  English: 
time  to  time,  sought  to  promote  their  first  by  those  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
flcveral  interests  there.  Our  Swedes  and  leigh  from  Bristol,  in  the  year  1603,  and 
GothB  were  the  less  backward  in  such  afterwards  by  Sir  G.  Popham  and  Cap- 
exi>editions,  as  they  had  always  been  the  tain  James  Davis,  but  little  more  was  ac- 
first  therein.  They  had  already,  in  the  complished  than  that  they  learned  to  know 
year  996  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  visited  the  people,  erected  some  small  places  and 
America,  had  named  it  Vinland  the  Good,  forts,  which,  however,  were  soon  destroyed 
and  also  Skr«llinga  Land,  and  had  called  by  the  savages.  In  the  year  1606  a  body 
its  inhabitants  "the  Skraellings  of  Vin- 
land."    It  is  therefore   evident  that  the  •  Acrellus  has  been  led  Into  this  singular 

-r  -XI ««  u^A  ^ri^u^  o/«n«a  «ot.f  ni  Vnrfh  mistake  by  Campanlus,  whom  he  here  follows. 

Northmen  had  visited  some  part  of  North  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Chartlers)  wer  a  French  subject, 

America   before  the   Spaniards   and   For-  ^^^i  discovered   the   St.   Lawrence   in   1584. 

tuguese  went  to  South  America.     But  the  rK)rd  (not  "captain")  De  la  Ware  was  ap- 

question  is,  What  would  have  been  thought  pointed  governor  of  Virginia  In  1610.  and  ar- 

^        .   ^.  1      J  .*         1  A      J'    ^  ^  :«„  \.«A  rived    at    Jamestown    on    June    10    of    the 

about  Vinland  if  no  later  discoveries  had  ^^^  ^^^^      jj^  probably  entered  the  Dela- 

been  made,  and  what  they  thought  about  ^^re  on  his  way  to  Virginia.     The  reader 

it  before  the  time  of  Columbus!  will  notice  various  Inaccuracies  In  these  early 

Every  region  in  America  was  discovered  pages. 
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of  emi|^nifit4»  w«8  ftent  to  tKe  northern  re*    utid  the  river  Mohiuin,* 

[lon»,  by  two  compitniot.  eaUcd  lh<»  Lou*    an  F*' -^^^ ■  ^• 

on  Mtiil  the  Bristol  Com|ia.nif*8.    The  for-    laad 

w?tlli*d  »«nilhWHrd  on  the  Chewipeake    coV€*tw    iu..«l    iimh^, 
ay;    the    1a Iter,    on    the    Kennebeck,    or    lifter  hia  owd  nuttip,  ii 
a>^u<iahtK!,  Hivrr.    Each  had  Its  territoruU    East   Ituiia   Company,    ^ri 
1^}it§  »(^\trcil  by  n  patent.     In  the  jenr   Aold   ita   Ti^ht   to   the   eountrj,  whidi  ii] 
'11120  A  tlttpute  aro9e  b«»twpcn  th€?tu  about    based   upon    its   priority   *>f    ' 
the  rtuherk'H  tit  Vapc  t*od,  when  a  new  pat-    some    UoUanderft.      Tliesc 
ent    was    givt-m      T\w    Bristol    Company,    the   8tates-Genera]    of    Ifo!!, 
which  received  an  ncccsgion  of  some  per-    sive    privilege    fprivih-'jiJ:: 
&onH  of  rnnk  and  di«»tinctkio,  changed  ltd    to   the   country,    and    tiHik    th*- 
nl^m^  to  thot  of   the   Plymouth   Council,    **  The   West   India    Company    of   AowtfT" 
and  obtaine<l  a  right  to  all  the  lands  lying    dam/*     In   the  year    I61l>   they   begun  to 
ttkne  the  40th  dcjp^ree  up  to  the  48th  de-    traffic  with   the  Indiana,  and   in  the  jTfaf 
grc'C  of  north   latitude,   which  was  three    1013   built   a   tradtng-post    (ma^^vuta^   Uj 
dcfrrees    farther    north    than    the    former    the  place  now  called   Albajjy,  and  in  iimt 
grant*  and   included   the  greater  part   of    following  year  placed  some  cannon  tiercj 
Acadia,  or  New  Scotland,  and  also  extend-    Samuel  Argall,  the  governor  of  Virfriai*,| 

dro%'e  them  out  in  161$;  but  Kin^l 
James  I.  gave  them   permissiofl  ta| 
remain,     that     their     ahipa    mk 
obtain  water  ther«  in  their  ror 
to   Brazil.      From    that   time  ualil* 
1623,    when   the    West    India   Couh 
panj    obtained    its    charter,    their j 
trade   with    the    Indians    was  eoo-l 
ducted    almost    entirely    on    »hl;» 
board,  and  they  made  no  attemptil 
to  build  any  house  or  fortress  unUI| 
lC2t).     Now,  whether  that  was  doMl 
with  or  without  the   [lermtasion  nii 
England,  the  town  of  New  Anttl«f*J 
dam  was  built  and  fortified,  as  ilso] 
the    place    Aurania,     Orange,    oty»  | 
CHlled    Albany,    havi n|;    since    h^i  i 
three   general -goTemors.    one   ift«^ 
the  other.     But   that    waa  not  yd 
enough.     They    wished     to    ^ittA 
their  power  to  the  river  Delawirt  ] 
also*  and  erected  on  lis  shore*  tm  j 
or   three  small   fort*,    which  wen. 
however,    »oon    after    destroyed  1^ 
the  natives  of  the  country.' 

It  now  came  in  order  for  Swedeo  I 
also    to    take    part    in    thb   «^it«^  | 
priae.     William    Usselinx,   a   Hol- 
lander,   bom   at    Antwerp   in   Dri- 
ed westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa-   hant,   presented   himself   to   King  GiisUJ 
cific  Ocean:  all  this  was  included  in  New   Adolph,    and    laid    before    him    a    pm\ 
England.     The  rest  remained  under  Vir-  ' 

•  Evidently,   the  Mohawk.   aUhoufrh  w*  "•*  ' 
not  anywhere  else  Ond  tbat   rlv^r  ao  rall^  ' 
The    ronnectlon    would    IncUcflt-    ^*       '^^trtst* 
,  ff*i        *     1        *  A     it       ,  .    River,  but   that   U  never  so  li«t  1 

l>or8.     They  took  a  fancy  to  the  shores  of    was  called  by  the  natlvea  th.  a  ^r  ] 

the  bay  called  by  the  Indians  Menahados,    Ofogue. 
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osition  for  a  trading  company,  to  be 
established  in  Sweden,  and  to  extend  its 
operations  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Magel- 
lan's Land  (Terra  Magellanica),  with  the 
assurance  that  this  would  be  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  kingdom.  Pull 
power  was  given  him  to  carry  out  this  im- 
portant project;  and  thereupon  a  con- 
tract of  trade  was  drawn  up,  to  which  the 
company  was  to  agree  and  subscribe  it. 
Usselinx  published  explanations  of  this 
contract,  wherein  he  also  particularly  di- 
rected attention  to  the  country  on  the 
Delaware,  its  fertility,  convenience,  and 
all  its  imaginable  resources.  To  strength- 
en the  matter,  a  charter  (octroy)  was 
secured  to  the  company,  and  especially  to 
Usselinx,  who  was  to  receive  a  royalty  of 
one  thousandth  upon  all  articles  bought 
or  sold  by  the  company. 

The  powerful  King,  whose  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  God  was  not  less  ardent  than  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  extend  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as 
to  establish  his  own  power  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  To  this  end,  he  sent  forth 
letters  patent,  dated  at  Stockholm  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1626,  wherein  all,  both  high 
and  low,  were  invited  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  company,  according  to  their 
means.  The  work  was  completed  in  the 
Diet  of  the  following  year,  1627,  when 
the  estates  of  the  realm  gave  their  assent, 
and  confirmed  the  measure.  Those  who 
took  part  in  this  company  were:  His 
Majesty's  mother,  the  Queen  Dowager 
Christina,  the  Prince  John  Casimir,  the 
Royal  Council,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  nobility,  the  highest  officers  of  the 
army,  the  bishops  and  other  clergymen, 
together  with  the  burgomasters  and  alder- 
men of  the  cities,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  generally.  The  time 
fixed  for  paying  in  the  subscriptions  was 
the  1st  of  May  of  the  following  year 
(1628).  For  the  management  and  work- 
ing of  the  plan  there  were  appointed  an 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  chapman,  under- 
chapman,  assistants,  and  commissaries; 
also  a  body  of  soldiers  duly  officered. 

But  when  these  arrangements  were  now 
in  full  progress,  and  duly  provided  for, 
the  C^man  war  and  the  King's  death  oc- 
corred,  which  caused  this  important  work 
to  be  laid  aside.     The  trading  company 


was  dissolved,  its  subscriptions  nullified, 
and  the  whole  project  seemed  about  to  die 
with  the  King.  But,  just  as  it  appeared  to 
be  at  its  end,  it  received  new  life.  An- 
other Hollander,  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Menewe,  sometimes  called  Menuet,  made 
his  appearance  in  Sweden.  He  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Holland  in  America, 
where  he  became  involved  in  difficulties 
with  the  officers  of  their  West  India  Com- 
pany, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  re- 
called home  and  dismissed  from  their  ser* 
vice.  But  he  was  not  discouraged  by  this, 
and  went  over  to  Sweden,  where  he  re- 
newed the  representations  which  Usselinx 
had  formerly  made  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  country  and  the  advantages 
that  Sweden  might  derive  from  it. 

Queen  Christina,  who  succeeded  her 
royal  father  in  the  government,  was  glad 
to  have  the  project  thus  renewed.  The 
royal  chancellor,  Count  Axel  Oxenstierna, 
understood  well  how  to  put  it  in  operation. 
He  took  the  West  India  Trading  Company 
into  his  own  hands,  as  its  president,  and 
encouraged  other  noblemen  to  take  shares 
in  it.  King  Charles  I.  of  England  had 
already,  in  the  year  1634,  upon  representa- 
tions made  to  him  by  John  Oxenstierna, 
at  that  time  Swedish  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, renounced,  in  favor  of  the  Swedes, 
all  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  that  country,  growing  out  of  their 
rights  as  its  first  discoverers.  Hence 
everything  seemed  to  be  settled  upon  a 
firm  foundation,  and  all  earnestness  was 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  plans 
for  a  colony. 

As  a  good  beginning,  the  first  colony 
was  sent  off;*  and  Peter  Menewe  was 
placed  over  it,  as  being  best  acquainted 
in  those  regions.  They  set  sail  from 
GQtheborg,  in  a  ship-of-war  called  the 
Key  of  Colmar,  followed  by  a  smaller 
vessel  bearing  the  name  of  the  Bird  Chrif' 
fin,  both  laden  with  people,  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  merchandise,  suitable 
for  traffic  and  gifts  to  the  Indians.  The 
ships  successfully  reached  their  place  of 
destination.  The  high  expectations  which 
our  emigrants  had  of  that  new  land  were 
well  met  by  the  first  views  which  they  had 
of  it.  They  made  their  first  landing  on 
the  bay  or  entrance  to  the  river  Poutazat, 

•  In  August,  1637. 
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wfiirh  they  rallM  the  river  of  New  Sve-  ytAT  ltt55,  with  the  license  and  prinlese 

cli-n :  ami  thr  plaii*  where  they  landed  they  aa  well  of  the  Statea-General  as  of  the 

c-alli-*]  I*aradi*c  Point.*  West  India  Company,  will  serve  as  proof 

A    purchaM*   nf   land   was   immediately  of  what  we  have  said. 
madr  from  the   Indians:  and  it  was  de-       ''The    plaee    is    called    Hore-kihl,  bat 

tfTmined  that  all  the  land  on  the  wesUm  why  so  called  we  know  not.     But  this  is 

hide  of  the  river,  from  the  point  called  certain:  that  some  years  back,  before  the 

('a|K*    InldfM-n    or    Hinlopen.    up    to    the  English  and  the  Swedes  came  hither,  it 

fall  c-iilltKl  Saiitickan.  and  all  the  country  was  taken  up  and  settled  as  a  colony  by 

inland,  as  nni<-h  ta^  was  ceded,  should  be-  Hollanders,  the  arms  of  the  States  bein^ 

Inni;  to  the  Swe<li-}i  crown  fore%-er.    Posts  at  the  same  time  set  up  in  brass.    These 

were    drivin    into    tlie    ^n-ound    as    land-  arms    having   been    pulled    down    by  the 

ntiirks.    wliirh    were    i»ti11    seen    in    their  villany  of   the   Indians,   the   commissary 

|i1a (-(•!(    Kixty    ycarii    afterwards.     A    deed  there  resident  demanded  that  the  head  of 

waH   drawn    up    fnr    tlic    land    thus   pur-  the  traitor   should   be   delivered   to  him. 

c-liaM-d.     Thii>  was  written   in  Dutch,  be-  The  Indians,  unable  to  escape  in  any  other 

muM'  no  Sweilc  watf  yet  able  to  interpret  way,  brought   him   the   head,   which  was 

tlif  lan^fiin;;''  of  tlif  hi-athen.     The  Indians  accepted  as  a  sufficient  atonement  of  their 

hiili-nilicd    their   hands   and   marks.    The  ofTence.    But  some  time  afterwards,  when 

writin;r  was  sent  li«ime  to  Sweden  to  be  we  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  unsus- 

pM-dvrd    in    tli<'    niynl    archives.     Mans  picious  of  danger,   the   Indians   came  as 

Klin;:  was  the  surveyor.     Ho  laid  out  the  friends,  surrounded  the   Hollanders  with 

land  Mild  niaile  a  map  of  tlie  whole  river,  overwhelming   numbers,    fell    upon   them, 

with   its  triliutarie-.  i -lands,  and  points,  and  completely  exterminated  them.    Thus 

wliirh    j:.   still   to   Im-   found   in   the  royal  was  the  colony  destroyed,  though  sealed 

meliives  in  Sweden.     Tlicir  clcrjrjmcn  was  with     blood,     and     dearly     enough    pur- 

Keorus  Torkillus  of  Kast  (Juthland.  chased." 

The    first    alKidc   of   tlic   newly   arrived       Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  HoUand- 

CMii;:rants  was  at  a   jdace  called  by  the  ers  believed  that  they  had  the  best  right 

Indians    llopokahackin;;.       There,    in   the  to  the  Delaware  River;  yea,  a  better  right 

year   KKJH,  IVter  Menuet  built  a  fortress  than  the  Indians  themselves.  It  was  their 

wliieli    he    named    Fort    Christina,    after  object  to  secure  at  least  all  the  land  lying 

the  rei;rnin;r  ^>ueen  of  Sweden.   Tlio  place,  between  said  river  and  their  city  of  New 

fiituated  upon  \hv  wot  ^idc  of  the  river,  Amsterdam,  where  was  their   stronghold, 

wa>  prohahly  elio>cn  so  as  to  he  out  of  the  and  which  country  they  once  called  "The 

ivay  of  tlie   H<»llanders,  who  claimed  the  Xew  Netherlands."     But,  as  their  forces 

eastern  Hi<le — a  measure  of  j>rudence,  un-  were    still    too   weak,    they    always   kept 

til    the   arrival    of   a   jrreater   force   from  one  or  another  of  their  people  upon  the 

Sweden.     The    fort    was    built    ujmn    an  east    side   of   the    river    to    watch   those 

eli*:il)l(?  site,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  who  might  visit  the  country.      As  soon, 

the   creek,   so  as   to   secure   them   in   the  therefore,  as  Menuet  landed  with  his  Swed- 

navijrahlc  water  of  the  Maniquas,  which  igh  company,  notice  of  the  fact  was  given 

was  afterwards  called  Christina  Kihl,  or  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Hollander* 

creek.  in  Xew  Amsterdam.     He  waited  for  some 

The  country  was  wild  and  uninhabited  time,   until   he  could    ascertain   Menuet *9 

by  the  Ilcdlnnders.     They  had  two  or  three  purpose:   but,  when  it  appeared  that  he 

forts   on   the   river — Fort   Nassau,   where  was   erecting  a  fortress   for   the   Swedes, 

(ijoucestcr    now    stands,    and    another    at  he  sent  him  the  following  protest: 
Ilorekihl,    down    on    the    hay.     IJut    both 

of   these   were   entirely   destroyed   by   the  "  Thursday,  Ma^f  6,  16^8. 

Ain(ricans.    and    their    occui)ants    driven       "  I,  William  Kieft,  Director-General  of 

away.     The    followinjr    extract    from    the  the  Xew  Xetherlands,  residing  upon  the 

llisiorif   of   the   \nr   Xithrrlandft,   which  island  of  Manhattan,  in  the  Fort  Anister- 

Adrian  van  der  Donck   published   in  the  dam.  under  the  government  belonging  to 

•  in    the    noir'  Of   what    is   now  *^>^  "^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^P^^X  States-General  of  the 

I^^wes   Iiel  ^'»it<^<l  Xetherlands,  and  the  West  Indis 
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Company,  chartered  by  the  Council  Cham-  ed  the  Bird  Orifpn,  He  gave  out  to  the 
ber  in  Amsterdam,  make  known  to  you,  Hollander,  Mr.  Van  der  Nederhorst,  the 
Peter  Menuet,  who  style  yourself  Com-  agent  of  the  West  India  Company  in 
mander  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  Maj-  the  South  River,  that  he  was  on  a  voyage 
esty,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  that  the  whole  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  that  he 
South  River  of  the  New  Netherlands,  both  was  staying  there  to  take  in  wood  and 
above  and  below,  hath  already,  for  many  water.  Whereupon  said  Hollander. al low- 
years,  been  our  property,  occupied  by  our  ed  him  to  go  free.  But,  some  time  after, 
forts,  and  sealed  with  our  blood,  which  some  of  our  people  going  thither  found 
was  also  done  when  you  were  in  service  him  still  there,  and  he  had  planted  a  gar- 
in  the  New  Netherlands,  and  you  are,  den,  and  the  plants  were  growing  in  it. 
therefore,  well  aware  of  this.  But  whereas  In  astonishment  we  asked  the  reasons  for 
you  have  now  come  among  our  forts  to  such  procedure,  and  if  he  intended  to  stay 
build  a  fortress  to  our  injury  and  damage,  there.  To  which  he  answered  evasively, 
which  we  shall  never  permit;  as  we  are  alleging  various  excuses  for  his  conduct, 
also  assured  that  her  Royal  Majesty  of  The  third  time  they  found  them  settled 
Sweden  has  never  given  you  authority  to  and  building  a  fort.  Then  we  saw  their 
build  forts  upon  our  rivers  and  coasts,  purpose.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
nor  to  settle  people  on  the  land,  nor  to  it,  Director  Kieft  protested  against  it,  but 
traffic  in  peltries,  nor  to  undertake  any-  in  vain." 

thing  to  our  injury:  We  do,  therefore.  Thus  Peter  Menuet  made  a  good  begin- 
protest  against  all  the  disorder  and  in-  ning  for  the  settlement  of  the  Swedish 
jury,  and  all  the  evil  consequences  of  colony  in  America.  He  guarded  his  little 
bloodshed,  uproar,  and  wrong  which  our  fort  for  over  three  years,  and  the  Hoi- 
Trading  Company  may  thus  suffer:  And  landers  neither  attempted  nor  were  able 
that  we  shall  protect  our  rights  in  such  to  overthrow  it.  After  some  years  of 
manner  as  we  may  find  most  advisable."  faithful  service  he  died  at  Christina.  In 
Then  follows  the  usual  conclusion.  his   place   followed    Peter   Hollendare,    a 

In  his  History  of  the  New  Netherhmda,  native  Swede,  who  did  not  remain  at  the 

already  cited,  Adrian  van  der  Donck  like-  head  of  its  affairs  more  than  a  year  and  a 

wise  relates  how  protest  was  made  against  half.     He  returned  home  to  Sweden,  and 

the  building  of  Fort  Christina;  but  there,  was  a  major  at  Skepsholm,  in  Stockholm, 

also,  he  gives  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  in  the  year  1655. 

the  Hollanders  in  the  river,  on  the  first  ar-  The  second  emigration  took  place  under 

rival  of  the  Swedes,  and  that  their  strength  Lieut.-Col.   John    Printz,   who   went    out 

consisted  almost  entirely  in  great  words,  with  the  appointment  of  governor  of  New 

"  On  the  river,"  he  says,  "  lies,  first,  Sweden.  He  had  a  grant  of  four  hundred 
Maniqua's  Kihl,  where  the  Swedes  have  rix  dollars  for  his  travelling  expenses,  and 
built  Fort  Christina,  where  the  largest  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  silver 
ships  can  load  and  unload  at  the  shore,  as  his  annual  salary.  The  company  was 
There  is  another  place  on  the  river  called  invested  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
Schulkihl,  which  is  also  navigable.  That,  importing  tobacco  into  .Sweden,  although 
also,  was  formerly  under  the  control  of  that  article  was  even  then  regarded  as  un- 
the  Hollanders,  but  is  now  mostly  under  necessary  and  injurious,  although  indis- 
the  government  of  the  Swedes.  In  that  pensable  since  the  establishment  of  the 
river  (Delaware)  there  are  various  isl-  bad  habit  of  its  use.  Upon  the  same  oc- 
ands  and  other  places,  formerly  belong-  casion  was  also  sent  out  Magister  John 
ing  to  the  Hollanders,  whose  name  they  Campanius  Holm,  who  was  called  6y  their 
stiirbear,  which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  excellencies  the  Royal  Council  and  Ad- 
river  belongs  to  the  Hollanders,  and  not  miral  Claes  Flemming,  to  become  the  gov- 
to  the  Swedes.  Their  very  commencement  emment  chaplain,  and  watch  over  the 
will  convict  them.  Before  the  year  1638,  Swedish  congregation, 
one  Minnewits,  who  had  formerly  acted  The  ship  on  which  they  sailed  was  call- 
as  director  for  the  Trading  Company  at  ed  the  Fama,  It  wont  from  Stockholm  to 
Manhatans,  came  into  the  river  in  the  Gotheborg,  and  there  took  in  its  freight. 
ship  Key  of  Colmar,  and  the  yacht  call-  Along  with  this  went  two  other  ships-of- 
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the^liQe  the  Stmn  and  the  Charita8t  laden 
with  people,  and  other  necessaries.  Under 
Governor  Prints,  ships  came  to  the  colony 
in  three  distinct  voyagcB.  The  first  ship 
was  the  Black  Cat^  with  ammunition,  and 
inerchandtse  for  the  Indians.  Next,  the 
ship  i^tran,  on  a  second  voyage^  with  emi- 
grants, in  the  year  1647.  Afterwards,  two 
other  ships,  calleJ  the  Key  and  The  Lamp* 
During  these  times  the  clergymen,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Charles  Lockenius  and  Mr. 
IsraeL  Hoigh,  were  iwnt  out  to  the  colony. 
The  voyage  to  New  Sweden  was  at  that 
time  quite  long.  The  watery  way  to  the 
West  was  not  well  discovered,  and,  there- 
fore, for  fear  of  the  sand-banks  off  New* 
loundlandf  they  kept  their  course  to  the 
east  and  south  as  far  as  to  what  were 
then  called  the  Brajiates.*  The  ships  which 
went  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Printz  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
and  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  until  they 
found  the  eastern  pjissage,  then  directly 
over  to  America,  leaving  the  Canaries  •  * 

•  The  Aforps  ? 

If  they  fialled  dne  w»»iit  to  Antl^ia.  iht'y 
D»t  have  gone  down  south  to  the  latlmde 
If  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
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high  up  to  the  north.  Tliey  landed  •! 
Antigua*  then  continued  their  voyt^ 
northward,  past  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
to  Cape  Heitlopeii.  Yet,  in  view  of  th* 
astonishingly  long  route  which  they  tocA. 
the  voyage  was  quick  enough  in  sii 
months*  time — from  Stockholm  on  Aug. 
10,  ltj42,  to  the  new  fort  of  Christina,  in 
New  Sweden,  on  Feh.  15,  1643. 

The  Swedes  who  emigrated  to  Ameri<» 
helonged  partly  to  a  t ratling  companVt 
provided  with  a  charter,  who,  for  thrtr 
services,  according  to  their  condition  or 
agreement,  were  to  receive  pay  and  month- 
ly wages  i  a  part  of  them  also  went  ft 
their  own  impulse  to  try  their  fortune 
For  these  it  was  free  to  settle  and  live  io 
the  country  as  long  as  they  pleases!  or  (a 
leave  it,  and  they  were  therefore,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  the  others,  calfe»l  free- 
men. At  first,  also,  malefactors  and  vi* 
cious  people  were  sent  over,  who  wrrn 
used  as  slaves  to  labor  upon  the  fortifi* 
cations.  Tliey  were  kept  in  chains  and  i»ot 
allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  the  other 
settlers;  moreover,  a  separate  place  rtf 
abode  was  assigned  to  them.  Thi?  migh* 
l^oring    people    and    country    wore    di^ 
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satisfied  that  such  wretches  should  come 
into  the  colony.  It  was  also,  in  fact,  very 
objectionable  in  regard  to  the  heathen, 
who  might  be  greatly  offended  by  it. 
Whence  it  happened  that,  when  such  per- 
sons came  over  in  Governor  Printz's  time, 
it  was  not  permitted  that  one  of  them 
should  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  but  they 
had  all  to  be  carried  back  again,  where- 
upon a  great  part  of  them  died  during  the 
voyage  or  perished  in  some  other  way. 
Afterwards  it  was  forbidden  at  home  in 
Sweden,  under  a  penalty,  to  take  for  the 
American  voyage  any  persons  of  bad 
fame;  nor  was  there  ever  any  lack  of 
good  people  for  the  colony. 

Governor  Printz  was  now  in  a  position 
to  put  the  government  upon  a  safe  footing 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Swedes,  and 
to  put  down  the  attempts  of  the  Holland- 
ers. They  had  lately,  before  his  arrival, 
patched  their  little  Fort  Nassau.  On  this 
account  he  selected  the  island  of  Tenac- 
kong  as  his  residence,  which  is  sometimes 
also  called  Tutaeaemmg  and  Tenicko, about 
3  Swedish  miles  from  Fort  Christina.    The 


convenient  situation  of  the  place  suggested 
its  selection,  as  also  the  location  of  Fort 
Nassau,*  which  lay  some  miles  over 
against  it,  to  which  he  could  thus  com- 
mand the  passage  by  water.  The  new 
fort,  which  was  erected  and  provided  with 
considerable  armament,  was  called  New 
GStheborg.  His  place  of  residence,  which 
he  adorned  with  orchards,  gardens,  a 
pleasure-house,  etc.,  he  named  Printz  Hall. 
A  handsome  wooden  church  was  also  built 
at  the  same  place,  which  Magister  Gam- 
panius  consecrated,  on  the  last  great 
prayer-day  which  was  celebrated  in  New 
Sweden,  on  Sept.  4,  1646.  Upon  that 
place,  also,  all  the  most  prominent  free- 
men had  their  residences  and  plantations. 

*  Fort  Nassau  was  built  near  the  mouth  of 
Timber  Creek,  below  Gloucester  Point,  N.  J. 
It  Is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cornelius 
Mey,  In  1623 ;  but  wben  visited  by  De  Vrles, 
ten  years  afterwards  (Jan.  5«  1633),  It  was 
In  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  among  whom 
he  was  afraid  to  land.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  fort  was  reoccupled  by  the  Dutch 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Swedish 
colony  in  1638. 
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New   York,    the   largest   city   in    the  000  gallons;   and  the  daily  consumption 

United  States,  and  the  second  largest  in  was  405,746,000  gallons.     The  sewer  sys- 

the  world   in   point  of   population.     The  tern  had  a   total   length   of   1,621    miles, 

present    city,    popularly    known    as    the  There  were  533,521   pupils  attending  the 

Greater  New  York,  came  into  official  ex-  public  schools,  under  12,602  principals  and 

istence  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  the  act  of  teachers,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  for 

the  legislature,  consolidating  the  counties  the  year,  including  new  sites  and  build- 

of  Kings  and  Richmond,  part  of  the  coun-  ings,  was  $20,913,017.     The  cost  of  the 

ty  of  Queens,  and  several  cities  and  towns  police  department  was  $12,030,500;  of  the 

with  the  former  city  of  New  York,  went  fire  department,  $5,968,300;  of  the  street- 

into  effect.    Under  this  act  the  city  is  di-  cleaning  department,  $5,688,358;  of  street 

vided  into  the  five  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  lighting  (gas  and  electricity),  $2,730,566; 

the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Rich-  and  of  maintenance  of  city  government  in 

mond ;    has  an   aggregate   area   of   326%  all  its  departments,  $106,674,950. 

square  miles;  and  is  governed  by  a  munici-  During  the  fiscal  year  1903-04  the  im- 

pal   assembly  consisting  of  73  aldermen,  ports  of  merchandise  aggregated  in  value 

and  a  mayor.  $600,171,033    and    the   exports   $506,808,- 

In  1904  the  consolidated  city  hadan  ag-  013.     The  movement  of  gold   and^  silver 

gregate  net  bonded  debt  of  $406,567,165.  coin  and  bullion  in  the  same  period  was: 


The    property    valuations     (1903)     were: 
Real,   $4,751,532,826;    personal,  $680,866,- 


Imports,   $29,948,116;    exports,   $110,327,- 
854,   making   the   total   foreign   trade   of 


092;  total,  $5,432,398,918.  There  were  the  year  $1,247,255,016.  During  the  year 
2,690  miles  of  streets,  of  which  1,699  ending  Sept.  30,  1903,  the  exchanges  at 
miles  were  classed  as  paved.  The  total  the  clearing-house  aggregated  $70,833,655,- 
cost  of  the  water- works  system  was  $122,-  940,  a  decrease  in  the  year  of  $3,919,533,- 
590,000;  its  daily  capacity  was  541,454,-   496.    There  were  in  operation  on  that  date 
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forty-throe  national  hanks,  with  cmpital 
a^^^refratin];  $100,<]50.000:  holding  loans 
and  diM-oiintfl  of  $031,565,824:  individual 
deposits  amounting  to  $450J32.783;  and 
having  total  liabilities  and  assets  balanced 
at  $1,207,855,324.  The  population  by  the 
census  of  1900  was:  Borough  of  Manhatr 
tan,  1,850,01)3;  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  200,- 
507;  Ikirough  of  Brooklyn,  1,166,582; 
Borough  of  Richmond,  67,021;  Borough 
of  Queens,  152,999;  total,  3,437,202.  For 
early  historj',  see  New  Netuebland;  New 
York,  Colony  of;  New  York,  State  op. 

After  the  capture  of  New  Netherland 
by  tlie  English,  and  the  name  of  the 
province  as  well  as  the  capital  (New 
Amsterdam)  was  changed  to  New  York, 
and  all  the  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  a  municipal  government  under  Eng- 
lish laws,  Thomas  Willett  was  appointed 
the  first  mayor,  in  June,  1665,  while  the 
sherifT  (Schout)  and  a  majority  of  the 
new  board  of  aldermen  (burgomasters) 
were  Dutch.  Willett  was  much  esteemed 
by  all  the  people  of  both  nationalities. 

In  1667  Gov.  Francis  Lovelace,  as  a 
means  of  raising  a  revenue,  imposed  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  all  imports  and 
exports.     This   was   done   upon   the   sole 


taxes."  In  1680  the  people  boldly  opposed 
the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  the  grand  jury 
of  New  York  indicted  the  collector  of 
taxes,  and  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  constructive  high- 
treason  for  levying  taxes  without  author- 
ity. The  right  to  do  so  was  questioned 
by  the  courts  in  England.  No  accuser 
appearing,  the  collector  was  released. 

Alleged  Negro  Plots.— In  1712  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  vrere  disturbed  by  ap- 
prehensions of  a  conspiracy  of  their  negro 
slaves  to  bum  the  city  and  destroy  the 
inhabitants.  The  population  then  was 
about  6,000,  composed  largely  of  slaves. 
Nineteen  of  those  suspected  of  the  crime 
suffered.  A  more  disastrous  alarm  about 
a  plot  of  the  negroes  for  destroying  the 
city  occurred  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1741,  when  the  population  was  about 
10,000,  one -fifth  of  whom  were  negro 
slaves.  The  most  prominent  merchants 
of  the  city  were  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade.  Conscious  of  the  natural  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  soul  for  personal  free- 
dom, very  stringent  rules  had  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  subordination  of  the  slaves, 
and  every  transgression  was  severely  pun- 


mnr  tork  ur  1666. 

authority  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  ished.    Every  act  of  insubordination  made 

a  revival  of  the  duty  formerly  levied  by  the  community  tremble  with  fear  of  possi- 

the  Dutch.     Eight  towns  on  Long  Island  ble  consequences,  and  this  feeling  of  inf;e- 

protested   against  taxes   being   levied   by  curity  needed  only  a  slight   provocation 

the  governor  Sijid  council  of  the  province  to  ripen  into  a  general  panic.     A  trifling 

without  the  royal  authority.    This  protest  robbery  occurred  in  March,  1741,  in  the 

was  publicly  burned  by  the  common  hang-  house  of  a   merchant,   which   was  traced 

man,  and  the  inhabitants  who  had  consent-  to  some  negroes.     Nine  fires  occurred  in 

ed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch   rule,  different  parts  of  the  city  soon  afterwards, 

to   "  enjoy   English   liberties,"   were   told  and   though   most   of   them   were  merely 

that  they   should   have   liberty  to   think  the  burning  of  chimneys,  they  produced 

of  nothing  else  excepting  "how  to   pay  terror.     A  general   alarm   was   instantly 
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created   in   the   public  mind.     Numerous  were  seized.     The  panic  and  fury  among 

arrests   were   made   and   a   searching  in-  the  population  was  fearful,  and  the  au- 

vestigation  was  instituted  by  the  magis-  thorities  were  stimulated  thereby  to  hur- 

trates,  but  no  trace  of  incendiarism  could  ried  inquiries,  unjust  convictions,  and  the 
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be  found.  Three  heavy  rewards  were  of-  iufliction  of  awful  punishments  on  the 
fered  by  the  city  authorities  for  the  ar-  innocent.  The  eight  lawyers  who  then 
rest  and  conviction  of  the  perpetrators,  composed  the  bar  of  New  York  all  assist- 
and  a  full  pardon  to  such  of  them  as  ed,  by  turns,  in  the  prosecution.  The 
should  reveal  a  knowledge  of  their  crime  negroes  had  no  counsel,  and  were  con- 
and  of  their  associates.  An  indentured  victed  and  executed  on  insufficient  evi- 
servant- woman  (Mary  Burton)  purchased  dence.  The  lawyers  vied  with  each  other 
her  liberty  and  secured  a  reward  of  $500  in  abusing  the  poor,  terrified  victims,  and 
by  pretending  to  give  information  of  a  Chief-Justice  De  Lancey,  in  passing  sen- 
plot,  formed  by  a  low  tavern-keeper  and  tence,  vied  with  the  lawyers  in  this  abuse, 
her  master  and  three  negroes,  to  burn  Many  confessed  to  save  their  lives,  and 
the  city  and  murder  the  white  people,  then  accused  others.  John  Ury,  a  school- 
This  story  was  confirmed  by  an  Irish  master,  and  reputed  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
prostitute,  convicted  of  a  robbery,  who,  was  denounced  by  Mary  Burton,  and,  not- 
to  recommend  herself  to  mercy,  turned  withstanding  his  solemn  protestations  of 
informer.  Many  other  arrests  were  now  innocence  and  the  absence  of  competent 
made  among  the  slaves  and  free  negroes,  testimony  to  convict  him,  he  was  hanged. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  province  was  His  arrest  was  the  signal  for  the  arrest 
specially  convened  for  the  investigation  of  other  white  people,  and  the  reign  of 
of  the  matter,  and  a  grand  jury,  com-  terror  was  fearfully  intensified;  but,  when 
posed  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabi-  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  witchcraft 
tants  of  the  city,  held  a  solemn  in-  excitement)  Mary  Burton  accused  prom- 
quest.  Other  informers  besides  Mary  Bur-  inent  persons  known  to  be  innocent,  the 
ton  speedily  appeared,  and  fresh  victims  delusion  instantly  abated,  the  prisons  were 
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d^rcd  of  Tictims,  and  lh«  public  tiuod 
w«B  cAlioed*  Kr<»m  Umj  11  until  Aug. 
2ii,  SH  negroes  were  commilied  to  prbon, 
fourt4*eii  of  whom  wfre  burned  nt  the 
niakc,  eighteen  U&Jt^^<  and  in^veuty-onc 
imn^portiKl.  During  the  Bume  period 
tv^enty-four  whiU*  [M*c>pJ«?  were  imprisoned, 
four  of  whom  were  hangwl.  There  wae 
no  more  foundAtion  for  tUif^^  insane  panic 
about  a  negro  plot  and  its  fearful  ctinse* 
quem'f's  than  there  was  f«r  the  witchcraft 
tl«>)ttHtoQ  and  ita  terrible  reeulla.  8e« 
WiTcif»'aAirr. 

kiotg  nf  /7^.5.-*Oppo«ition  to  the  Stump 
Act  QBf^umcd  the  form  of  riot  in  Uie  city 
late  in  October^  1765.  A  general  meeting 
faf  citieens  waa  held  on  the  evening  of 
Oct.  31,  when  200  merchants  signed  their 
names  to  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
act.  A  committee  of  correspondence  waa 
appointed^  and  measures  were  taken  to 
compel  James  McEverg,  who  had  been 
made  stamp  distributor  for  New  York, 
to  resign.  Alarmed  by  the  aspect  of  the 
public  temper,  he  had  placed  the  stamps 
lie  had  received  in  the  bands  of  acting 
Governor  Golden,  who  resided  within  Fort 
George,  protected  by  a  strong  garrison 
under  General  Gage.  Golden  had  strength^ 
ened  the  fort  and  replenished  the  mag- 
azine.   The  people  construed  this  act  as  a 
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menace,  and  were  blgbly  exiLtpcrmttd. 
Armed  ships  were  in  ibe  harbor^  aai 
troops  were  prepared  to  eaalave  tVm 
But  the  people  did  not  hr^-----  toj 
Bcmble  in  great  numbers  l> 
\^<iir,  1)  and  demand  the  Umiv*!^ 
stamps  to  their  appointed  leader.  A  rv- 
fusal  was  answered  by  defiooi  ahiiwta.  aii4 
the  populace  assumed  the  thmtmctat  of  a 
mobu  Tbey  hung  Govemcir  Coldeii  Ib  (iS|Sj 
in  "the  Fields"  <see  pogo  41TK  vmx^ 
ed  bade  to  the  fort,  dragged  his  fliie  i 
to  the  open  space  in  front  of  It* 
down  the  wooden  fence  ajotusd 
Green,  and,  after  making*  m  pile  of 
wood,  cast  the  coach  and  elRiqr  ts|io«  It 
and  set  fire  to  the  whole.  The  moli  tJifi 
proceeded  to  the  beautiful  restdence 
ilajor  James,  of  the  royal  artillery. 
little  way  out  of  town,  wherfi  tbey 
stroyed  his  tine  library,  worka  of  iui«  i 
furniture,  and  desolated  hts  choice  ganlMt^ 
Isaac  Sears  and  other  leaders  ot  the  «^ 
sembled  citizens  tried  to  reatratn  tjiezo, 
but  could  not.  After  parading  the  streets 
with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  upon  large 
sheets  and  raised  upon  poles,  beaded 
**  England's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin,* 
tbey  quietly  dispersed.  The  governor  gare 
up  the  stamps  ( Nov,  5)  to  the  mayor  and 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  TorJG. 


CITY  HA  LI.  J-ARR   IX   IBM,  aiTll  OW   "TU*  PlBUna.** 


and  they  were  deposited  in  the  City  Hall,  hamlbill  as  a  covering  to  wickednees,  aa 
The  losers  by  the  riots  were  indeiniiilied  a  virtual  approval  of  the  revenue  acts, 
by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  distract  and 
The  Fields. — The  space  now  occupied  divide,  and  so  to  weaken,  the  colonies.  It 
by  the  Post-ofHce,  City  Hall,  and  City  Hall  hinted  at  a  corrupt  coalition  between  act- 
Park,  was  in  the  out  skirts  of  the  town  at  ing  Governor  Col  den  and  the  powerful 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  James  De  Lanccy,  and  called  upon  the 
was  called  **  the  Fields/*  There,  after  Aescmbly  to  repudiate  the  act  concocted 
the  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  by  this  eorabination.  It  closed  with  a 
(1765),  public  meetings  of  citizens  were  summons  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Fields 
held  under  tlieir  direction.  The  first  of  the  next  day,  Monday,  Dec.  17.  The  peo* 
these  of  note  was  in  the  middle  of  Decern-  pie  were  harangued  by  young  John  Lamb, 
ber,  1701),  when  L40O  people  gathered,  an  active  Son  of  Liberty,  a  prosperous  mer- 
summoned  by  a  handbill  distributed  over  chant,  and  vigorous  writer.  Swayed  by 
the  city,  addressed  *' to  the  betrayed  in-  his  eloquence  and  logic,  the  meeting,  by 
habitants  of  the  city  and  colony  of  New  unanimous  vote,  condemned  the  obnoxious 
York,"  ami  signed  **  A  Son  of  Liberty,"  action  of  the  Assembly.  They  embodied 
It  was  inspired  by  an  act  of  the  Pro-  their  sentiments  in  a  communication  to 
vincial  Assembly,  which  provided  an  in-  the  Assembly  borne  by  several  leading  Sons 
direct  method  of  cheating  the  people  into  of  Liberty.  In  that  House,  where  the 
a  compliance  with  the  mutiny  act  and  leaven  of  Toryism  was  then  working,  the 
the  quartering  act.  It  was  the  issuing  handbill  was  pronounced  an  "  infamous 
of  bills  of  credit^  on  the  security  of  the  and  scandalous  libeU"  and  a  reward  was 
province,  to  the  amount  of  $700,000,  to  be  ofTered  for  the  author.  The  frightened 
loaned  to  the  people,  and  the  interest  to  printer  of  the  handbill  gave  the  name  of 
be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of,  Alexander  McDougall  (afterwards  Gen- 
ostensibly,  the  colonial  government,  but  eral  McDougall).  He  was  indicted  for 
renlly  for  maintaining  troops  in  the  libel,  and  imprisoned  fourteen  weeks,  when 
pro\nncc — a  monster  bank  without  checks,  he  gave  bail.  He  w^as  arraigned,  and  for 
This  money  scheme  was  denounced  in  the  the  nature  of  his  answer  to  the  indictment 
yi,— 2d                                                  417 
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(months  afterwards  )  was  again  imprison-  ton  (May  14,  1774)  by  the  Sons  of  Lil>- 
ed,  and  treated  by  the  patriots  as  a  mar-  erty,  recommending  the  revival  of  non- 
tyr.  In  February,  1771,  he  was  released,  importation  measures,  but  they  heartily 
and  this  was  the  end  of  the  drama  in  approved  of  a  general  congress.  The  radi- 
the  Fields  begun  in  December,  1709.  cal   "Liberty  Boys"   were  offended,  and 

The    conservative    republicans    of   New   their    **  vigilance    committee "    called    a 
York,  alarmed  by  the  bold  movements  of  meeting    of    citizens     (July    6)     in    the 

Fields.    It  was  the  largest  gathering 
"~~ptr  JT,         1     ever  before    seen  in  New  York.     Tlie 

:i7rv--v*jv    .^*      ^  meeting   was  addressed   by   Alexander 

Hamilton,   then   a   student   in    King's 
College    (now    0>lumbia    University). 
It   was  his   first  speech,   and  a   most 
remarkable    one;    and    it    stirred    the 
poople  with  so  much  indignation  that 
the    alarmed    committee    referred    the 
rtonnination    of    deputies    to    the    Con- 
tinental    Congress    to    their     radical 
brothers    called   the   "Tribunes."     At 
the  Bamc  time  they  offended  some  of 
their   own   more   zealous   members  by 
denouncing   the   reso- 
lutions    adopted     by 
the    meeting    in    the 
Fields    as     seditions, 
and    eleven    members 
withdrew   from  the 
committee.    Not  long 
afterwards  this  timid 
conmiittee   disappear- 
ed.     See    Patricia:?s 
AND  Tribunes. 

The  Eve  of  the  Rev- 
olution. —  Tvvo  days 
after  the  affairs  at 
Lexington  and  Cox- 
cord  (gg.  i\),  the 
people  of  New  York 
City  held  a  conven- 
tion, under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  at  which 
they  formed  a  pa- 
triotic association, 
and  adopted  a  pledge,  copies  of  which 
were  sent  to  every  county  in  the  prov- 
ince for  signatures.  The  object  was  to 
winnow  otit  the  Tories — ^to  ascertain 
who,  iti  every  community,  was  an  ad- 
herent to  the  American  cause,  and 
who  was  not.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  each  county,  town,  and 
the  more  radical  Sons  of  Liberty,  appoint-  precinct,  to  visit  the  inhabitants,  and  oh- 
ed  a  grand  committee  of  fifty-one,  as  tain  the  signatures  of  persons  willing  to 
true  "  representatives  of  public  sentiment."  si^n  and  the  names  of  persons  who  should 
They  repudiated  a  message  sent  to  Bos-    refuse  to  sign.    A  thorough  canvass  of  the 
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province  was  thus  made.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  pledge: 

"  Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America  depend, 
under  Grod,  on  the  firm  imion  of  its  in- 
habitants in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
measures  necessary  for  its  safety,  and 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  attend 
a  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment,  we,  the  freemen,  freeholders,  and 

inhabitants  of ,  being  greatly  alarmed 

at  the  avowed  design  of  the  ministry  to 
raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked 
by  the  bloody  scenes  now  acting  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  do,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves, 
and  do  associate,  imder  all  the  ties  of 
religion,  honor,  and  love  to  our  coimtry, 
to  adopt,  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, whatsoever  measures  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Continental  Congress 
or  resolved  upon  by  our  provincial  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our 
constitution  and  of  opposing  the  several 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America,  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples (which  we  most  solemnly  desire), 
can  be  obtained;  and  that  we  will  in  all 
things  follow  the  advice  of  our  general 
conunittee  respecting  the  purposes  afore- 
said, the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order,  and  the  safety  of  individuals  and 
property." 

On  May  16,  1776,  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York  asked  the  Continental  Con- 
gress how  to  conduct  themselves  with  re- 
gard to  royal  regiments  which  were  known 
to  have  been  ojrdered  to  that  place.  The 
Congress  instructed  them  not  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  troops,  but  not  to  suffer 
them  to  erect  fortifications;  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  but  to  repel  force  by  force,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,  for  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  they  had  no 
means  for  preventing  their  landing.  But 
this  advice  of  the  Continental  Congress 
produced  embarrassments,  for  it  virtually 
recognized  the  royal  authority  of  every 
kind  in  the  province  of  New  York;  and 
when  its  Provincial  Congress  met  it  could 
only  conform  to  the  advice.  All  parties 
seemed  to  tacitly  agree  to  a  truce  in  the 
use  of  force.  There  was  respect  shown 
towards  the  crown  officers  of  every  kind, 

^1 


and  everything  that  could  possibly  be 
done,  with  honor,  was  done  to  avoid  col- 
lision and  make  reconciliation  possible. 
The  British  ship-of-war  Asia  was  allowed 
supplies  of  provisions.  The  Provincial 
Congress  disapproved  the  act  of  the  peo- 
ple in  seizing  the  King's  arms;  offered 
protection  to  Guy  Johnson,  the  Indian 
agent,  if  he  would  promise  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians;  and,  while  they 
sent  to  the  patriots  of  Iklassachusetts  the 
expression  of  their  warmest  wishes  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  America,  they  la- 
bored hard  for  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain. 
This'  timid  or  temporizing  policy  was  the 
fruit  of  a  large  infusion  of  the  Tory  ele- 
ment that  marked  the  aristocratic  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.  In 
playing  the  rOle  of  peace  -  maker  they 
committed  an  almost  fatal  mistake.  Ed- 
mund Burke  (g.  t?.),  who  had  been  the 
agent  for  New  York  in  England,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  "the  scrupulous  timidity 
which  could  suffer  the  King's  forces  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  most  important 
port  in  America." 

During  the  winter  of  1775-76  disaffec- 
tion, especially  among  the  older  and 
wealthier  families,  became  conspicuous 
and  alarming  to  the  patriots,  and  there 
were  fears  of  the  loss  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  republican  cause.  In  Queens 
coimty.  Long  Island,  the  people  began  to 
arm  in  favor  of  the  crown.  Hearing  of 
this,  (General  Howe,  in  Boston,  sent  Gen. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  a  secret  expedition. 
Washington  suspected  New  York  was  his 
destination,  where  Governor  Tryon  was 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  from  his 
"  seat  of  government "  on  board  the  Duch' 
€88  of  Gordon  in  the  harbor.  The  com- 
mittee of  safety  and  the  provincial  con- 
vention of  New  York  were  strongly  tinct- 
ured with  Toryism.  General  Lee,  then 
in  Connecticut,  had  heard  of  disaffection 
there  and  asked  permission  of  Washing- 
ton to  raise  volunteers  to  go  there  and 
suppress  it.  The  privilege  was  granted, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
he  embodied  about  1,200  volunteers  and 
pressed  on  towards  New  York,  with  the 
bold  "King  Sears"  as  his  adjutant-gen- 
eral. His  approach  (February,  1776) 
produced  great  alarm.  Many  Tories  fied 
with  their  families  to  Long  Island  and 
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Now  Jersey;  and  the  timid  committee  of  city  of  New  York,  with  deadlier  fow,  ii 
safety  protested  against  bis  entering  the  the  form  of  city  temptations,  aectionil 
citv,  for  the  captain  of  the  Asia  had  de-  jealousies,  insubordination,  disrespect  for 
claVed  that  if  '*  rebel  troops  "  were  per-  superiors,  drunkenness,  and  licentiousness, 
milted  to  enter  the  town,  he  would  can-  the  fatal  elements  of  dissolution.  The 
nonadc  and  burn  it.  Lee  pressed  forward  British  were  evidently  preparing  to  emsh 
and  cncamiMMl  in  the  Fields,  and  in  a  proc-    his  weak  army.    Their  ships  occupied  the 

bay    and    both    rivers,    and    there    were 
«•  swarms   of   loyalists    in    New   York  sod 

in  Westchester  county.  At  a  council  of 
war,  Sept.  12,  1776,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  the  military  stores  to  Dobbs 
Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  and  to  retrmt 
to  and  fortify  Harlem  Heights,  on  the 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  The 
sick  were  taken  over  to  New  Jersey. 
The  main  body  of  the  army,  accoai- 
panied  by  a  host  of  Whigs,  left  the 
KIP'S  HOC78S.  city  (Sept.  14)   and  moved  towards  Fort 

Washington,  leaving  a  rear-guard  of  4,000 
la  mat  ion  said  he  had  come  to  prevent  men,  imder  General  Putnam.  On  the  16th 
the  occupation  of  Long  Island  and  New  they  were  on  Harlem  Heights,  and  Wash- 
York  l)y  the  enemies  of  liberty.  "  If  the  ington  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house 
shipsof-wnr  are  quiet,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  of  Col.  Roger  Morris,  his  companion-in- 
be  quiot ;  if  they  make  my  presence  a  pre-  arms  in  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela. 
text  for  firing  on  the  town,  the  first  house  On  the  15th  the  British  and  Germans 
set  in  flames  by  their  guns  shall  be  a  fu-  crossed  the  East  River  at  Kip*8  Bay  (foot 
neral  pile  of  some  of  their  best  friends."  of  Thirty-fourth  Street),  under  cover  of  a 
Before  this  manifesto  the  Tories  shrank  cannonade  from  their  ships.  The  Ameri- 
into  inactivity.  A  glow  of  patriotism  can  guard  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  two 
warmed  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  that  brigades  that  were  to  support  them  ran 
body  speedily  adopted  measures  for  for-  away  in  a  panic.  But  the  British  were 
tifying  the  city  and  its  approaches  and  kept  back  long  enough  to  allow  Putnam, 
garrisoning  it  witli  2^000  men.  On  the  with  his  rear-guard,  to  escape  along  a 
day  when  Lee  entered  New  York  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook, 
but  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  enter 
the  harbor. 

Captured  by  the  British. — General  Howe 
selected  Sept.  13,  1776,  for  the  landing 
of  his  army  on  New  York  Island  from 
Long  Island.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  in  which 
he  had  participated.  The  watchword  was 
"Quebec!"  the  countersign  was  "Wolfe!" 
In  the  afternoon  four  armed  ships,  keep- 
ing up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  American 
batteries,  passed  them  into  the  East  River, 
and  anchored,  but  no  landing  was  attempt- 
ed that  day.  On  the  next  day,  about  sun-  road  near  the  Hudson  River,  and  gain 
set,  six  British  vessels  ran  up  the  East  Harlem  Heights.  This  was  done  chiefly 
River,  and  on  the  15th  three  others  en-  by  the  adroit  management  of  Mrs.  Murray, 
tered  the  Hudson,  and  anchored  oflf  Bloom-  a  Quakeress,  living  on  the  Incleberg  (now 
ingdale.  Murray  Hill),  who  entertained  the  Brit- 

Washington's  army  had  eicaoed  capture    ish  officers  with  wines  and  other  refresh- 
on  Long  Island,  bat  '  •  in  the   ments,  and  vivacious  conversation.    Put- 
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nam,  on  hearing  of  the  landing  at  Kip's 
Bay,  had  struck  his  flag  at  Fort  George, 
foot  of  Broadway,  and  made  his  way  to 
Harlem  Heights,  sheltered  from  observa- 
tion by  intervening  woods.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  who  was  with  the  British  fleet,  went 
ashore  and  unfurled  the  British  standard 
over  the  fort.  On  the  same  day  British 
troops,  under  General  Robertson,  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  held 
it  seven  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days. 
Howe  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Beek- 
nian  mansion  at  about  Fiftieth  Street  and 
East  River. 

Great  Fire  of  1776,— The  British  antic- 
ipated snug  winter  quarters  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  when,  at  a  little  past  mid- 


unchecked,  for  there  were  few  inhabitants 
in  the  city.  Every  building  between  White- 
hall and  Broad  streets  up  to  Beaver  Street 
was  consumed,  when  the  wind  veered  to 
the  southeast  and  drove  the  flames  tow- 
ards Broadway.  The  buildings  on  each 
side  of  Beaver  Street  to  the  Bowling 
Green  were  burned.  The  fire  crossed 
Broadway  and  swept  all  the  buildings 
on  each  side  as  far  as  Exchange  Street, 
and  on  the  west  side  to  Partition  (Fulton) 
Street,  destroying  Trinity  Church.  Every 
building  westward  towards  the  Hudson 
River  perished.  The  Tories  and  British 
writers  of  the  day  charged  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city*  to  Whig  incendiaries. 
Some  of  these  citizens  who  came  out  of 


^ 
^ 


^^^ 
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night,  Sept.  21,  1776,  a  fire  broke  out  the  gloom  to  save  their  property  were 
in  a  low  drinking-place  and  brothel — a  murdered  by  British  bayonets  or  cast  into 
wooden  building  on  the  wharf,  near  White-  the  flames.  Even  General  Howe  in  his 
hall  Slip.  The  wind  was  brisk  from  the  report  made  the  charge,  without  a  shad- 
southwest,  and  the  flames  spread  rapidly,   ow  of  truth,  that  the  accident  was  the 
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work  of  Whig  eoiiftptrators.  Abaut  500 
builditi^  (nlmost  a  third  part  of  the 
otty)   wvre  laid  in  ai»lie8. 

Kvtwuaiion  of  the  City, — In  1783  Wa»h- 
ingtoiif  Governor  Clinton,  and  Sir  Guy 
Cartoton  held  a  conference  at  Dobba  Fer- 
ry, and  made  arrangements  for  the  Brit- 
ish troops  to  evacuate  the  city  on  Nov* 
25.  On  that  morning  the  American  troops 
under  General  Knox,  who  had  come  down 
from  West  Point  and  encamped  at  Harlem, 
marched  to  the  "  Bowery  I^ne,"  and  halt- 
ed at  the  present  junction  of  Third  Ave- 
nue and  the  Bowery.  There  they  remain- 
ed until  about  1  p.m.,  the  British  claiming 
the  right  of  poesession  until  meridian.  At 
that  hour  the  Britiah  bad  embarked  at 


WiPr  Ej^tcment  hi   fSti.^When  Hat 
dy*B  squadron  appoared  on  the  New  Eng 
land  coast,  in  the  t!(Uiimier  of   1811^  and 
powerful  British  force  appeared  in  ChcsiaJ 
peakc  Bay,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ynrlg 
expected    to    be    attacked^    and    were 
much   excited    as   were    those   of    Boston 
The  mayor  of  the  city  (De  Witt  Clinton yj 
issued  a  stirring  address  to  the  people,  8*t 
ting  forth  reasons  why  New  York  would 
probably   be   attacked,    and    recommend^ 
the  militia   to   be  in  readiness   for   dutyJ 
He  also  called  upon  the  citizens   to  off<^ 
their  personal  services  and  means  to  aid 
in    the    completion    of    the    fortificatinn 
around  the  city.    A  large  meeting  of  citi^ 
zens  was  held  in  City  Uall  Park  cm  An^ 


Till    Ilkiri^ll    ri.MHT   UKAi»'k    Tin    LRAVft 

Whitehall,  and  before  3  p.m.  General  Knox  0,  when  a  committee  of  defence  was  cboi^en] 

took  formal  posaeasion  of  the  city  and  of  from    the    common    council,    with    ainpul 

Fort   George,   amid    the    acclamations    of  power  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  inbni»-f 

thousands  of  citizens  and  of  the  roar  of  itanta    in    the   business   of    securing   pro-j 

nrtillery  at  the  Battery.     Washington  re-  tection.     Men    in   every    class    of    so<:iclyl 

paired  to  his  quarters  at  Fraunce's  Tav-  worked  daily  in  constructing  fortification.* 

ern,  and  there,  during  the  afternoon,  Gov-  at  Harlem  and  Brooklyn,    irombera  of  vi»- 

ernor  Clinton  gave  a  public  dinner  to  the  rious  churches  and  of  social  and  benevu* 

oflicers  of  the  army.     In  the  evening  the  lent  organizations  went  out  in  groups.  »* 

town  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  rockets  such,  to  the  patriotic  task;   so,  also,  di*l 

shot    tip    from    many    private    dwellings,  different  craftsmen  under  their  respwrtirel 

and  bonfires  blazed  at  &very  comer.     The  banners,   such  as  were  described,   as  to>l^ 

Briti&h,  on  leaving,  had  nailed  their  flag  lows,  by  Samuel  Woodworth; 
to  the  staff  in  Fort  George,  and  slushed 


the  pole;  but  John  Van  Aredale,  a  young 
sailor,  soon  took  it  down,  and  put  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  its  place.  At  sunset 
on  that  clear,  frosty  day  the  last  vessel 
.of  the  retiring  British  transports  disap- 
peared beyond  the  Narrows. 
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Plumbers,  founders,  dyers,  tinners,  tatioei%  ] 

shavers, 
S«<re«ps,    clerks    and    criers,    jeweners.   en- 

gravers,. 
Clothiers,    drapers,    players,    eartmen,  l)it 

ters,  tatlors. 
Gangers,  sealers,  weighers,  carpeotvrs.  *^ 

sailors,** 


.1  liisU     I.j-.A* 


.  The  seal  of  the  people  was  intense ;  and  *•  CHontm. 

the  city  of  New  York  was  soon  well  de-  *.  pi,,^^^^^  ^hov^l^  .pade.  Jrow  bar,   boe,  and" 
fended    by    fortifications    and    numeroua  barrow; 

militia.       Woodworth    wrote    a    Btirring      Better  not  loTade;  Yankeee  have  Uie  mar* 
poem,  which  wai  everywhere  sung.     The  row»* 

following  h  the  concluding  stanzai  ^^„^  ^^^^  Tim-On  Dec.   10,  1835, 

*•  Ret ter  Dot  Invade:  re<"onect  tbe  BpUlt  ^   ^^'^   broke   out   which    swept   the    firet 

Wh!cb  our  dad»  displayed  and  their  Bona  w»rd,  east  of  Broadway  and  below  Wull 

loherlt*  ,  ,      ,.  .i        1.  L.^  Street,  destroying  529  buildings*  moat  of 

If  yoii  8tlll  advance,  friendly  rautlon  Kllght-  ,.  ,     *,      i.  i       ..    \w 

iJjg  them  valuable  stores;  also  the  Merchants 

I  Toumayget,  by  chance,  a  bell>ful  of  fighting.  Exchange  and   the  South   Dutch   Church, 
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ff»    Civil    Wnr    />ay«, — ^Ff*mai]do    Wood  i  it  gD%cmmeiii  uf  itH  i^rn. 

wnA  mii^or  of  the  city  of   Nfw   York  at  j  n  was  in  the  fona  of 

thr  lioi^inning  of   I8ttl,  and   Ayinpniliixecl  question*.    **  UTjy  should   not   New 

liUi  I  bo  (;4>nf  rdcmtc  c»ujw'.    On  Jiiil  7  he  City/'   he  asked,  "  instead  of  stipftortlnsl 

bt  a  iixi!«iMi^o  to  th«  common  council  in  by   her   coQinhutioiu    in    refmuM  t^iP>J 
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I  iKlrds  of  the  expenses  of  the  United  States, 
I  i>econie«  also,  equally  independent?  As  a 
I  free  city,  with  but  a.  nominal  duty  oti 
L  ilPfwrts,  her  local  govemnient  could  be 
HfiMipported  without  taxation  upon  her  peo- 
^^ple*  Thufl  we  could  live  free  from  taxes, 
aod  have  cheap  goods  nearly  duty  free. 
In  Uiis  we  should  have  the  whole  and 
united  support  of  the  Southern  Slates, 
Qs  wiell  as  of  all  other  States,  to  whose 
iBtwrests  and  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion she  has  always  heen  true.  .  .  .  New 
York,  AB  a,  free  city,  may  shed  the  only 


light  and  hope  for  a  future  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  beloved  confederacy/*  A  fa- 
vorite writer  for  Dc  Bow*3  Review,  the 
most  stately  and  pretentious  organ  of  the 
slave-holders,  pronounced  this  proposition 
of  Mayor  Wood  '*  the  most  brilliant  that 
these  times  have  given  birth  to."  Wood 
seems  to  have  been  startled  by  his  own 
proposition,  for  he  immediately  added, 
**  Yet  1  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  violence  implied  in  these  view*s."  The 
hoard  of  aldermen,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  Woad*s  political  friends,  ordered  the 
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printing  of  3,000  copies  of  this  message 
in  (liK'unient  form. 

The  patriotic  action  of  the  New  York 
loginlature,  and  the  official  suggestion  of 
^layur  Wood,  alarmed  the  commercial 
cluBses  of  that  emporium,  and  these  and 
large  capitalists  hastened  to  propose  con- 
ciliation by  making  any  concession  to  the 
demands  of  the  South.  A  war  would 
swet>p  tlioiisands  of  the  debtors  of  New 
York  nierohants  into  absolute  ruin,  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bills  re- 
ceivable in  the  hands  of  their  creditors 
would  be  made  worthless.  On  Jan.  12, 
IHOI.  a  memorial,  numerously  signed  by 
morohants  and  capitalists,  was  sent  to  Con- 
grfHH,  praying  that  body  to  legislate  in 
tlio  interests  of  peace,  and  to  give  assur- 
ances, "with  any  required  guarantees," 
to  the  fllavc-holders,  that  their  right  to 
regulate  slavery  within  their  respective 
States  should  be  secured;  that  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  should  be  faithfully  exe- 
uted;  tliat  personal  liberty  acts  in  "pos- 
sible contliot"  with  that  law  should  be 
•*  readjust «'d/*  and  that  they  should  have 
half  the  Territories  whereof  to  organize 
slave-lalwr  States.  They  were  assured, 
the  memorialists  said,  that  such  measures 
'*  would  restore  peace  to  their  agitated 
country."  This  was  followed  by  another 
memorial,  adopted  Jan.  18,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  similar  in 
tone  to  the  other,  and  substantially  rec- 
ommending the  Crittenden  compromise 
(see  C'lUTTENDEN,  John  J.)  as  a  basis  of 
pacification.  It  was  taken  to  Washington 
early  in  February,  with  40,000  names  at- 
tached to  it.  At  an  immense  meeting  of 
citizens  at  Cooper  Institute,  Jan.  24,  it 
was  resolved  to  send  three  commission- 
ers to  six  of  the  "  seceded  States,"  in- 
structed to  confer  with  "delegates  of  the 
people,"  in  convention  assembled,  in  re- 
gard to  the  "  best  measures  calculated 
to  restore  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the 
Union." 

The  Draft  Riots.— A  draft  of  men  for 
the  National  army  was  authorized  in 
April.  1802.  The  President  refrained  from 
resorting  to  this  extreme  measure  as  long 
as  possible,  but,  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement to  volunteering  produced  by 
the  peace  faction  and  the  Knigtitr  of 
THE  Golden  Circle  (g.  r.),  he  issued  a 
proclamation.  May  8,   1803,   for  a  draft. 


to  begin  in  July,  and  caused  the  appoint- 
ment in  every  congressional  district  of 
an  enrolling  board.  This  was  made  the 
occasion  for  inaugurating  a  counter-revo- 
lution in  the  free-labor  States.  Organ- 
ized resistance  to  the  measure  instantir 
appeared.  The  leaders  of  the  peace  fac- 
tion denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  undfr 
it  as  despotic  and  unconstitutional,  and 
Judge  McCunn,  of  New  York,  so  decided. 
He  was  sustained  by  three  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania — Lowrie, 
Woodward,  and  Thompson — and,  supported 
by  these  legal  decisions,  the  politicians 
antagonistic  to  the  administration  opposed 
the  draft  with  a  high  hand.  The  public 
mind  was  greatly  excited  by  the  harangues 
of  public  speakers  and  the  utterance  of 
the  opposition  newspapers  when  the  draft 
was  ordered.  The  national  anniversary 
was  made  the  special  occasion  for  the?e 
utterances,  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  peace  faction  exhorted  the  people  to 
stand  firmly  in  opposition  to  what  they 
called  the  "  usurpations  of  the  govern- 
ment." Sneers  were  uttered  on  that  dsj 
because  Vicksburg  had  not  been  taken, 
and  the  President  had  made  "a  midnight 
cry  for  help"  because  of  Lee*a  invasion 
in  Maryland;  when  at  that  very  moment 
Vicksburg,  with  37,000  prisoners,  was  in 
the  possession  of  General  Grants  and  Lee 
and  his  army,  discomfited  at  Gettysburg, 
were  preparing  to  retreat  to  Virginia.  A 
leading  opposition  journal  counselled  iU 
readers  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
"good  rifled  musket,  a  few  pounds  of 
powder,  and  a  himdred  or  so  of  shot,^ 
to  resist  the  draft. 

On  the  evening  of  July  3  an  incendiary 
handbill,  calculated  to  incite  to  insurrec- 
tion, was  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
city;  and  it  is  believed  that  an  organized 
outbreak  had  been  planned,  and  would 
have  been  executed,  but  for  the  defeat  of 
I^e  at  Gettysburg,  and  Grant's  success 
at  Vicksburg.  When,  on  Monday,  July 
13,  the  draft  began  in  a  building  on  Third 
Avenue,  at  Forty -sixth  Street,  a  large 
crowd  (who  had  cut  the  telegraph  wires 
leading  out  of  the  city)  suddenly  appear- 
ed, attacked  the  building,  drove  out  ths 
clerks,  tore  up  the  papers,  poured  a  can 
of  kerosene  over  the  floor,  and  very  soon 
that  and  an  adjoining  building  were  in 
flames.  Tlie  firemen  were  not  allowed  to 
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extinguish  them,  and  the  police  who  came 
were  overpowered,  and  the  superintend- 
ent (Kennedy)  was  severely  beaten  by 
the  mob.  So  began  a  tumult  in  which 
thousands  of  disorderly  persons  were  en- 
gaged for  full  three  days  and  nights, 
necessitating  calling  out  the  militia. 
The  disorders  broke  out  simultaneously  at 
different  points,  evidently  having  a  cen- 
tral liead  somewhere.  The  cry  against 
the  draft  soon  ceased,  and  those  of  "  Down 
with  the  abolitionists!"  "Down  with  the 
niggers!"  "Hurrah  for  Jeff.  Davis!"  suc- 
ceeded. The  mob  compelled  hiindi'eds  of 
citizens — driven  out  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments which  they  had  closed,  or  in 
the  streets — to  join  them;  and,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drink,  arson  and  plun- 


der became  the  business  of  the  rioters. 
The  special  objects  of  their  wrath  were 
f  he  innocent  colored  people.  They  laid  in 
ashes  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the 
terrified  inmates,  who  fled  in  every  di- 
rection, were  pursued  and  cruelly  beaten. 
Men  and  women  were  beaten  to  death  in 
the  streets,  and  the  colored  people  in  the 
city  were  hunted  as  if  they  were  noxious 
wild  beasts.  Finally,  the  police,  aided 
by  the  military,  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  city,  but  not  until  1,000  per- 
sons had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  de- 
stroyed. Over  fifty  buildings  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  mob,  and  a  large  number 
of  stores  and  dwellings,  not  burned,  were 
sacked  and  plundered. 
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New  York,  CoLomr  of.  The  bay  of 
New  York  and  its  great  tributary  from 
the  north,  with  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
upon  which  part  of  the  city  of  Greater 
New  York  now  stands,  were  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson  (g.  t?.),  in  the  early  au- 
tumn of  1609.  The  Indians  called  the 
river  Mahiccannick,  or  "River  of  the 
Mountains."  The  Dutch  called  it  Mau- 
ritius, in  compliment  to  Prince  Maurice, 
and  the  English  gave  it  the  name  of  Hud- 
son River,  and  sometimes  North  River,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware,  known 
as  South  River.  The  country  drained  by 
the  Hudson  River,  with  the  adjacent  un- 
defined territory,  was  claimed  by  the 
Dutch.  The  year  after  the  discovery,  a 
ship,  with  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Half 
Moon,  was  laden  with  cheap  trinkets  and 
other  things  suitable  for  traffic  with  the' 
Indians,  sailed  from  the  Texel  (1610), 
and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Mauritius. 
The  adventurers  established  a  trading-post 
at  Manhattan,  where  they  trafficked  in  pel- 
tries and  furs  brought  by  the  Indians, 
from  distant  regions  sometimes.  Among 
the  bold  navigators  who  came  to  Manhat- 
tan at  that  time  was  Adrian  Block,  in 
command  of  the  Tigress,  He  had  gather- 
ed a  cargo  of  skins,  and  was  about  to  de- 
part late  in  1613,  when  fire  consumed  his 
ship  and  cargo.  He  and  his  crew  built 
log-cabins  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan, 
and  there  constructed  a  rude  ship  during 


the  winter,  which  they  called  Onriist — 
"  unrest " — and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  commercial  mart,  the  city  of 
New  York. 

In  the  spring  of  1614  Block  sailed 
through  the  dangerous  strait  at  Hell  Gate, 
passed  through  the  East  River  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  discovered  the  Housa tonic, 
Connecticut,  and  Thames  rivers,  and  that 
the  long  strip  of  land  on  the  south  was  an 
island  (Long  Island) ;  saw  and  named 
Block  Island,  entered  Narraganset  Bay 
and  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and,  returning  to 
Amsterdam,  made  such  a  favorable  report 
of  the  country  that  commercial  enterprise 
was  greatly  stimulated,  and,  in  1614, 
the  States-General  of  Holland  granted 
special  privileges  for  traffic  with  the  na- 
tives by  Hollanders.  A  company  was 
formed,  and  with  a  map  of  the  Hudson 
River  region,  constructed,  probably,  under 
the  supervision  of  Block,  they  sent  deputies 
to  The  Hague — the  seat  of  government — to 
obtain  a  charter.  It  was  obtained  on 
Oct.  11,  1614,  to  continue  four  years.  The 
territory  included  in  this  charter  of  priv- 
ileges— ^between  the  parallels  of  lat.  40° 
and  45°  N.,  as  "lying  between  Virginia 
and  New  France  " — ^was  called  New  Neth- 
ERLAND  (q.  v.).  At  the  expiration  of  the 
charter,  the  privilege  of  a  renewal  was 
denied,  for  a  more  extended  and  important 
charter  was  under  contemplation.  In 
1002  Dutch  merchants  in  the  India  trade 
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formed  an  association  with  a  capital  of  At  the  same  time  the  traders  on  the  Hud- 
$1,000,000,  under  the  corporate  title  of  the  son  River  had  been  very  enterprising. 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Their  trad-  They  buUt  a  fort  on  an  island  just  below 
ing  privileges  extended  over  all  the  Indian  the  site  of  Albany,  enlarged  their  store- 
and  Southern  oceans  between  Africa  and  house  at  Manhattan,  went  over  the  pine 
America.  In  1G07  they  asked  for  a  charter  barrens  from  the  Hudson  into  the  Mohawk 
for  a  Dutch  West  India  Company,  to  Valley,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
trade  along  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  nations  of  the  Iroquois  Confedebact  (9. 
tropics  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  v.),  and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  The 
from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Horn  along  Plymouth  Company  complained  that  they 
the  continent  of  America.  It  was  not  were  intruders  on  their  domain.  King 
then  granted,  for  political  reasons,  but  James  growled,  and  Captain  Dermer 
after  the  discovery  of  New  Netherland  gave  them  a  word  of  warning.  The  Dutch 
the  decision  was  reconsidered,  and  on  West  India  Company  was  organlxed  in 
June  3,  1G20,  the  States-General  charter-  1622.  Its  chief  objects  were  traffic  and 
ed  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  mak-  humbling  Spain  and  Portugal,  not  colo- 
ing  it  not  only  a  great  commercial  mo-  nization.  But  the  attention  of  the  com- 
nopoly,  but  giving  it  almost  regal  pow-  pany  was  soon  called  to  the  necessity 
ers  to  colonize,  govern,  and  defend,  not  of  founding  a  permanent  colony  in  New 
only  the  little  domain  on  the  Hudson,  Netherland,  in  accordance  with  the  En^ 
but  the  whole  unoccupied  Atlantic  coast  lish  policy,  which  declared  that  the  rights 
of  America  and  the  western  coasts  of  of  eminent  domain  could  only  be  secured 
Africa.  by  actual  permanent  occupation.  King 
Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  explored  Dela-  James  reminded  the  States-Gteneral  that 
ware  Bay  and  River,  presumably  as  far  Hollanders  were  unlawfully  seated  on 
as  Trenton,  and  had  endeavored  to  obtain  English  territory,  but  the  Hollanders  paid 
a  four  years'  charter  of  trading  privileges  no  more  attention  to  his  threats  than 
in  that  region,  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  to  take  measures  for  founding  an  agri- 
part  of  the  English  province  of  Virginia,  cultural  colony. 
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Ai  that  lim^  nolland  was  the  asylum 
for  tlie  oppreaiied  for  conscience*  sake 
from  all  latids«  There  was  a  class  of 
refugees  there  called  Walloons,  natives 
of  the  southern  Bel^c  provinces,  whose 
inhabitants,  aiwut  forty  years  before, 
being  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  had  refused 
to  join  those  of  the  northern  provinces 
in  a  confederacy.  Tlie  Protestants  of  the^e 
provinces  (now  Bel^um)  were  made  to 
feel  the  lash  of  Spanish  persecution,  and 
IhouBunds  of  them  fled  to  Holland.  These 
were  the  Walloons,  who  spoke  the  French 
Ian|i:iiagc.  They  were  a  hardy,  industrious 
race,  and  introduced  many  of  the  useful 
artfl  int^  their  adopted  country.  Some 
of  them  wished  to  emigrate  to  Virginia, 
but  the  terms  of  the  London  Company 
were  not  liberal,  and  they  accepted  pro- 
posals from  Uje  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany to  emigrate  to  New  Netherland. 
A  ship   of  260  tons   burden,   laden  \\ith 


thirty  families  (110  men,  women,  and 
children),  mostly  Walloons,  with  agricult- 
ural implements,  live-stock  of  every  kind, 
and  a  sutlicicnt  quantity  of  household  fur- 
niture, sailed  from  the  Texel  early  in 
March,  1023,  with  Cornelius  Jacobus  May, 
of  Hoorn,  ais  commander,  who  was  also 
to  remain  as  first  director,  or  governor, 
of  the  colony.  They  took  the  tedious 
southern  route,  and  did  not  reach  Man- 
hattan until  the  beginning  of  May^  where 
they  found  a  French  vessel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  whose  commander  had 
been  trying  to  set  up  the  arms  of  France 
on  the  shore,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  French 
monarch.  l*he  yacht  Afackcrcl  had  just 
come  down  the  river.  With  two  cannon 
taken  from  the  little  fort  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island,  the  Frenchman 
was  compelled  to  desist-  His  vessel  waa 
convoyed  to  sea,  when  it  went  round  to 
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;i!i.!  ihorc  hiT  itMiiinaiulor  of  oxteiisivo  (loiiiainsi*,  with  nitinnrial  priv- 
>.iir.o  ki!ul  of  j>nH-lai!iiiiion  ile^'j*.  wore  oirered  to  woalthy  persons 
lU'  x^.is  iivait'J  by  the  who  i^houUl  iiulucc  a  certain  nuinUT  of 
;^-.iMv  as  ai  Manhattan. whoii  wttlers  to  people  and  cultivate  these  lands. 
Ki.i'Kf.  This  porfonnani'O  I'nder  this  arrangement  some  of  the  most 
.i'.!i'?:.l'i  of  iho  French  to  valuabk*  part  of  the  lands  of  the  com- 
v.  11  M«iii!i  of  hit.  4r»''  N.,  pany  passed  into  the  possci^sion  of  a  few 
:.••—  '.:••.»•  .iiU'iwanN.  in^smni*.  and  an  aristocratic  element  was 
i  ■■.:•.  .I-.'.*  wiTo  siHMi  si'ailored  intnKluced.  The  <*olony  was  nourishing 
:i!.:  •..••.•:•.*  ii»  form  MttliMiuMits —  when  Governor  Minuit  returned  to  Ami^tcr- 
'  1.'.:  Ul.i!;.i.  ^onu'  to  iho  l\»n-  dam,  in  Ui.M2.  and  was  succeeded  next 
K:\v!.  oi'trs  to  tho  present  I'l-  year  by  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  who  hud 
.'•{}.  .v.\A  ot!iii>  foiindod  AlUiny,  married  a  niece  of  Killian  Van  Rensse- 
■.  v  ■  •.-^"■y  had  built  Fort  i>r-  laer.  a  rich  pearl  merchant,  and  wlio  bc- 
r  '  ::  >.'.:v.j  ^o-.i^'U-*.  married  on  came  a  patroiui.  Van  Twiller  was  stupid, 
'  il;e  lV!.i\vare.  and  be-  but  shrewd,  and  the  colony  prospered  in 
u.iv.  .1  -.■.:\vi:-.!  o!i  \}.c  ea>t  side  of  the  j^pite  of  him.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
u\iv  •■■•«  i:»  ■. :.!*•. I'l^  4  utiles  U'low  he  was  sueeetHled  by  William  Kieft  (7. 
r  ■.•;•..'•■  :.i.  wImi-  i\w\  built  a  small  r.K  a  spiteful,  rapacious,  and  ener^lic 
t\'i I r"». ',•.■.•!;.  .v!-.v'.  ..i;ud  it  Fort  Nassau,  man.  whom  De  Vries  numbered  among 
Fi.:'-'.  -i. I •'■*■:•..  w^.v^  wiT-.t  \^iih  them,  re-  jireat  rascals.  Ilis  administration  was  a 
ii:.i;!:*i-.  .r.-.!  tvM:-.-.ed  a  part  of  the  od-  stormy  one.  lie  exasperated  tho  surround- 
oi!\  I'  i*  ovv.'.MMy.  en*\»ur.i;;ed  by  sue-  ini:  Indian  trilies  by  his  cruelties,  and  80 
iv-^t;-.*  !:.v,';'.i^.  n'.iriuied  tie  eolony.  In  disjrui^teil  the  cidonists  by  his  conduct  that, 
\&:o  I'lix  *.  v.i  o\er  Ft  lev  Miiuiit  as  irov-  at  their  riHiuest,  he  was  recalled,  and  sail- 
en:.'!,  w'u'  bought  M,iv.ha:ian  Island  of  cil  for  Kurope,  with  ill-gotten  wealth,  in 
t!-.e  iMiixe-*.  loiit.uv.ir.i:.  it  ^^as  estimated,  the  sprinj;  of  1047,  and  perished  by  ship- 
•J-.00i>  .ure-  At  ii<.  'iouiliern  end  ho  built  wreck  on  the  shores  of  Wales, 
u  toil.  »".»!li'i::  it  Foit  Amsterdam,  and  Peter  Stuy^esant  succeeded  Kieft.  He 
t!.e  Mll.i^i-  iV.it  i:ii'\v  up  near  it  was  after-  was  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  lost  a  leg 
\\,ii\U  ii.itred  Nkw  AvisiKUPAM  \'j.  i'.^.  in  Kittle,  and  came  to  Xew  Netherland 
■l!\e  Stale- iJeiui.il  constituted  it  a  from  rurat:oa,  where  he  had  been  governor. 
eouni)  I't  UoM.iv.xl.  So  it  was  that,  lie  was  then  forty-four  years  of  age,  ener- 
wiilii'.i  !-!i*in  Ni.iv-*  ;itiir  t!ie  diM't^veries  ^etie,  just,  and  so  self-willed  that  Wash- 
vi  ll'i.U.'i'..  i!;e  f.'uii^Iaiioii^  oi  this  i;reat  injjton  Irvinjr  called  him  "  Peter  the  Hc.id- 
eo:'!;':.'!".N>v\i'!li  were  tnnily  laid  by  in-  slronj;."*  Ho  conciliated  the  Indian  tribes, 
du-!Ui'u«i  and  \iiiiiini'4  families,  mosi  of  and  systematically  administered  the  af- 
the!u  \ohint:iiy  e\ilei  from  their  naiivo  fairs  of  the  colony.  He  came  in  collision 
laii'U.  to  axoivl  peiMVuiion  on  aeivunt  of  with  the  Swciles  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
tluoii'^ieal  dou'inas.  Thest^  were  follow-  Km;lish  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Burin;: 
ed  1«\  i^iheis.  I'qii.illy  «;ood  and  iiulu>irivms.  his  administration  he  subdued  the  Swedes 
111  l»*«-!'  the  eoinpaiiy  u.ive  to  the  set-  il''">">K  and  annexed  the  territory  to  Xinv 
tier-  a  eli.iiter  of  "privih^es  and  exeiiip-  Netherland.  Finally  serious  political 
tion<."  \\hi»h  eiuonia.ired  tlu\  eini^iation  troubles  overtook  the  colony.  From  the 
of  thrifty  farmers  from  the  fatherland,  be^inninj*  of  the  settlement  the  En^rlish 
A"*  niiieh  land  was  otFered  to  muIi  i-iiii-  chiinied  Xew  Netherland  as  a  part  of 
grants  as  they  nmld  enltivate.  wiih  "  free  Vir;:inia.  resting  their  claim  upon  the 
liberty  of  huntimr  and  fowliiii:,"  under  di-ieovery  of  CalHit.  In  ltV2'2  the  F.nirlish 
the  directions  of  the  ginvrnor.  They  also  minister  at  The  Ilajjiic  demanded  the  aba n- 
ntrered  to  every  pers^m  who  should  "dis-  doiiment  of  t!ie  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
cover  any  shore.  Iwy.  or  other  fit  place  Hudson.  Five  years  afterwards  Governor 
for  erecting  fisheries  or  the  making  of  liradford.  of  Plymouth,  gave  notice  to 
salt-ponds,"  an  absolute  property  in  the  Oovernor  ^linuit  that  the  patent  of  New 
same.  As  the  ruTal  population  of  ITol-  Kngland  t'overod  the  domain  of  New 
land  were  not  generally  ricb  enough  to  Netherland.  In  tlic  s])ring  of  lOfU  Charlo> 
avail  thenuelTea  of  tlwM  pririleges, grants  TT.  granted   to  his  brother  James.  Duke 
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of  York,  all  New  Netherland,  including  the 
region  of  country  between  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  rivers;  and  in  August  the  same 
year  an  English  fleet  appeared  before  New 
Amsterdam  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
Governor  Stuyvesant  resisted  for  a  while, 
but  was  compelled  to  comply,  and  the 
whole  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
on  Sept.  8,  1664. 

At  the  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  Holland,  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to 


tenant-governor,  afraid  of  the  people,  fled, 
Jacob  Leisler,  a  merchant  of  republican 
tendencies,  administered  the  government 
for  some  time  in  the  name  of  the -new 
sovereigns,  William  and  Mary.  When 
Slough ter,  the  royal  governor,  came,  the 
enemies  of  Leisler  procured  his  execution 
by  hanging  (see  Leisler,  Jacob).  During 
these  political  troubles,  western  New 
York,  then  inhabited  by  the  Seneca  Ind- 
ians, was  invaded  by  the  French,  under 
De  Nonville,  governor  of  Canada.     Two 
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retain  the  colony  of  Surinam,  in  Guiana, 
l<!ngland  retaining  New  York.  Edmund 
Andros  was  appointed  governor,  and  a  for- 
mal surrender  of  the  province  occurred 
in  October.  In  1683  Thomas  Dongan  be- 
came governor,  and,  under  instructions 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  he  called  an  as- 
sembly of  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  a  charter  of  liberties  was 
given  to  the  colonists.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  representative  government 
in  New  York;  but  the  privileges  promised 
were  denied.  When  James  was  driven 
from  the  throne^  and  Nicholson,  the  lieu- 


years  later  (1689)  the  Five  Nations  re- 
taliated by  invading  Canada.  The  retribu- 
tion was  terrible.  More  than  1,000  French 
settlers  were  slain,  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince was  threatened  with  destruction.  The 
French  then  attacked  the  English.  A 
party  of  Canadians  and  Indians  burned 
Schenectady  in  1690,  and  murdered  near- 
ly all  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1691  the 
province  of  New  York  was  redivided  into 
ten  counties — namely,  New  York,  West- 
chester, Ulster,  Albany,  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Kichmond,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk. 
Cornwall   county,   in   Maine,   and   Dukes 
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of  ibi!  doaiaiii  of  Srw  York,  were  irmiwi' 
Itrrf4    to   ihotm  oolofkiei   mmAtt  it«  ii«ir 

Frmcb  iitvadiKl  iHe  lloliAwlc  coitu* 
:.^.  .;.  I«rsi3,  t»at  llie  KTcnier  psri  of  Uirtn 

Conini    Fitmtrtiae*    ^nrrnor    «f    CanAtU, 

|»rrtiat«fl  to  sltJirk  t 

aI]  liit  power,  wlii 

York    (Earl  of    1 

th^  Es^liab    w« 

Willi  Ukc  IroqufM- 

in   wkieh    i:.     :   ., 


trill?  belwmi  Dm  b^ 


I*  with 
„        .  -   .    uf  New 
rit  ^    dccUred   UiAt 

-itTJicx.     The  col- 

iti  li*  hf  liv  mili- 

^  War, 

.,„  ,    ,  ..  .,c!i    were 


«flgftg«d  from  1702  to  1713.  Tlie  %icitiily 
<»f  Ltikc  Chun]  pin  in  nflerWArds  beciune 
A  then  t  re  of  hontiJe  nrnliL  In  1731 
the  French  built  Fort  Frnirrick  at  Crowti 
Faint,  for  a  dr^fcnce  At  the  t>Atura1  fiAAS 
bctwiNen  the  Hutlnon  and  St.  Lawreiice;  and 
in  1745  A  party  of  French  and  iDdiAriB 
jnvi».l^/t  tli«>  upiier  valley  of  the  Hudson 
at  id  8Anitoga.    Finnlly,  in  1754, 

tliv   ,..r-L  and  French  Wgan  their  final 

•tTuja:l«»  for  supremacy  in  America,  in 
H'hicb  the  Indinna  bore  a  conspicuoiig  pArt 
(8ce  Fr{K?rcrt  ami  Indian  War),  Mean* 
uh»i*>    the    colony    had    been    the    ihcAtre 


Ol    W1U1D 

'•'  ^       ,-        -■  _ 

ltr»,   and   there  w;u   o>i 

brti^wn    the    popttUr    A 

rftyal  governor.    Thrre  wa«  a  ^imggl 

llr      frrnlHtn     Ut     Ul€     ptliSd*     £»     Wb|l 

r  imphod^    A  eolofttml  eottVCBtioa' 

V  at  Atbaaj  in   1T54,  to  dIvtW  i 

plan  of  tmiott  tece  AtJLurr),  and  dur^ 
the  French  and  iBdlmn  War  nuiny  of  u« 
most  stirring  rrents  oocnrrej  In  the  |»t«^ 
incc  of  New  York.  Th-^«  "^«r  •.r..ir,i  »i 
treAty  in   1763,  and  n*' 

began  tlie  «trng|rk  of  ti.-    . -  ..  ^..„.. 

cmn  colonies  against  the  oppnaMlacit  of 
Great  Bntatn.  New  York  ionk  a  lendtft^ 
part  In  that  &trvi||:gt4?»  and  in  Hit  var 
for   independence  th^^    fn^ti^-i 

Tlje  Provincial   A- 
BtendiJy  refits<*d   coit., -..,.„  ,. 
mands    of    the    mntiny    an! 
arts,  and  early   i"    ^'ir    i». , 
ed    an    act    " 

council,  and  Ai^-. ,..,,, ,   ,j.  ^,,  .,    ,,.i,'.  ^    - 
ing  any   le^rislative  act   for   nny   jwrp.!^ 

whatwjever,"       Partial     ^  

made;  but  a  new  Amen 

February,  1708,  coinpofe*^  ».i    i«g  nuj... 


I 
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ence.  They  expressed  no  favor  for 
the  American  Association;  and  when, 
on  Feb.  23,  it  was  moved  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  second  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  17.  The  Assembly  was 
false  to  its  constituents,  for  a  majority 
of  the  province  was,  in  heart,  with 
Massachusetts.  After  the  Provincial 
Assembly  had  adjourned,  never  to 
meet  again  (April  3,  1776),  a  com- 
mittee of  sixty  was  appointed  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lations of  the  American  Association. 
Warmly  supported  by  the  Sons  of 
materials,  would  not  recede  from  its  po-  Liberty,  they  took  the  lead  in  political 
sition  of  independence,  though  the  province  matters.  By  their  recommendation  the 
was  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  people  in  the  several  counties  chose  rep- 
royal  displeasure.  In  May,  1769,  the  resentatives  for  a  Provincial  Congress, 
Assembly  yielded,  and  made  an  appropri-  which  body  first  convened  on  May  22,  1776. 
ation  for  the  support  of  the  troops.  In  The  conservatism  of  New  York  disap- 
Dccember  the  Assembly,  under  a  pretext  peared  when  it  was  evident  that  the  door 
of  enacting  laws  for  the  regulation  of  of  reconciliation  had  been  closed  by  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  King.  On  May  24,  the  convention  referred 
concurrence  of  the  lieutenant-governor  the  vote  of  the  Continental  Congress  of 
(Colden),  invited  each  province  to  elect  the  16th,  on  the  establishment  of  indepen- 
representatives  to  a  body  which  should  dent  State  governments,  to  a  committee 
exercise  legislative  power  for  them  all.  composed  of  John  Morin  Scott,  Haring, 
This  was  a  long  stride  towards  the  Ameri-  Remsen,  Lewis,  Jay,  Cuyler,  and  Broome, 
can   Union.     Virginia 

chose  representatives  for  ■   f-*'^^^^'^v 

the  Congress,  but  the 
British  ministry,  who 
saw  in  the  movement  a 
prophecy  of  indepen- 
dence, defeated  the 
scheme. 

On  Jan.  26,  1775, 
Abraham  Tenbroeck 
moved,  in  the  New 
York  Assembly,  to  take 
into  consideration  the 
proceedings  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress. 
He  was  ably  seconded 
by  Philip  Schuyler  and 
a  greater  portion  of 
those  who  were  of  Dutch 
descent,  as  well  as 
George  Clinton.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  one.  Tory- 
ism was  then  rife  in  the  Assembly.  They  They  reported  in  favor  of  the  recommen- 
refused  to  vote  thanks  to  the  New  York  dation  of  the  Congress.  On  the  31st,  pro- 
delegates  in  the  Congress,  or  to  print  the  vision  was  made  for  the  election  of  new 
letters  of  the  committee  of  correspond-  deputies,  with  ample  power  to  institute 
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A  government  which  should  continue  in  April  20,  1777.  Under  it  a  State  govem- 
force  until  a  future  peace  with  Great  ment  was  established  by  an  ordinance 
Britain.  Early  in  June  the  Provincial  passed  in -May,  and  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  had  to  pass  upon  the  subject  legislature  was  held  in  July.  Meanwhile, 
of  independence.  Those  who  had  hitherto  elections  were  held  in  all  the  counties 
hesitated,  with  a  hope  of  conciliation,  now  excepting  New  York,  Kings,  Queens, 
fell  into  line  with  the  radicals,  and  on  and  Suffolk,  then  held  by  the  British 
the  11th  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  mo-  troops.  Brig.-Gen.  George  Clinton  was 
tion  of  John  Jay,  called  upon  the  free-  elected  governor,  and  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
holders  and  electors  of  the  colony  to  con-  landt,  president  of  the  Senate,  became  lieu- 
fer  on  the  deputies  to  be  chosen  full  tenant-governor.  John  Jay  was  made  chief- 
powers  for  administering  government,  justice,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor, 
framing  a  constitution,  and  deciding  the  and  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane, 
important  question  of  independence.  The  Francis  Lewis,  and  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
newly  instructed  Congress  was  to  meet  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  By 
at  White  Plains  on  July  9  (1770).  Mean-  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  gov- 
while  the  Continental  Congress,  by  the  cmor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for 
vote  of  eleven  colonies,  had  adopted  (July  the  term  of  three  years,  the  legislative 
2)  a  resolution  for  independence,  and  a  department,  vested  in  a  Senate  and  As- 
declaration  of  the  causes  for  the  measure  sembly,  deriving  their  powers  from  the 
on  July  4.  The  new  Congress  of  New 
York  assembled  at  White  Plains  on 
the-  9th,  with  Nathaniel  Woodhull  as 
president;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  when  thirty-five  delegates 
were  present,  John  Jay  made  a  re- 
port in  favor  of  independence.  The 
convention  approved  it  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  and  directed  the  Dec- 
laration adopted  at  Philadelphia  to 
be  published  with  beat  of  drum  at 
White  Plains,  and  in  every  district 
of  the  colony.  They  empowered  their 
delegates  in  Congress  to  join  heartily 
with  the  others  in  moving  on  the  car 
of  revolution,  and  called  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  So  the  vote  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  on  the  subject  of 
independence  was  made  complete, 
and   New  York   never   swerved   from 

the  path  of  patriotic  duty  then  entered,  same  source;  all  inferior  offices  to  be 
New  York,  State  of.  On  Aug.  1,  1770,  filled  by  the  governor  and  a  council  of 
the  new  provincial  convention,  sitting  four  senators,  one  from  each  district; 
at  White  Plains,  appointed  a  committee  and  to  a  council  of  revision,  similarly  con- 
to  draw  up  and  report  a  constitution  for  stituted,  was  assigned  the  power  to  pass 
the  State.  John  Jay  was  the  chairman  upon  the  validity  and  constitutionality 
of  this   committee.     The  convention   was   of  legislative  acts. 

made  migratory  by  the  stirring  events  in  In  October  following,  a  British  maraud- 
the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  ing  force  went  up  the  Hudson  and  burn- 
sat,  after  leaving  \Miite  Plains,  at  Fish-  ed  Kingston.  The  records  were  removed 
kill  and  at  Kingston.  At  the  latter  place  first  to  the  interior  of  Ulster  county,  and 
the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  a  con-  thence  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  the  legis- 
stitution,  written  by  Mr.  Jay.  It  was  lators  reassembled  early  in  1778.  That 
under  consideration  in  the  convention  more  city  was  the  State  capital  until  1784,  when 
than  a  month,  and  was  finally  adopted   it  was  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
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In  1797  Albany  was  made  the  permanent 
State  capital.  The  State  constitution  was 
revised  in  1801,  1821,  1846,  and  1804. 
During  the  War  of  1812-15  the  frontiers 
of  New  York  were  almost  continually 
scenes  of  hostilities.    New  York  was  the 
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pioneer  in  establishing  canal  navigation. 
In  1796  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navi- 
f^ation  Company  was  incorporated,  and 
improved  the  bateau-navigation  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  connecting  its  waters  with 
Oneida  Lake  by  a  canal,  so  that  boats 
laden  with  merchandise  could  pass  from 
the  ocean  to  that  lake,  and  then  by  its 
outlet  and  Oswego  River  to  Lake  Ontario. 
In  1800  Qouvemeur  Morris  conceived  a 
plan  for  connecting  Lake  Eric  with  the 
ocean  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  the  groat 
Eric  Canal  that  accomplished  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1825  (see  Canat>»).  In  Novem- 
ber, 1R74,  several  amendments  proposed 
by  the  legislature  wore  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  the  people.  Those  removed  the  prop- 
erty qualifications  of  colored  voters;  re- 
stricted the  power  of  the  lopslaturo  to 
pass  private  or  local  bills:  made  chancres 
in  the  executive  departments;  prosorilnil 
an  oath  of  office  in  relation  to  bril)pry; 
established  safeguards  against  ofTK-inl  cor- 
ruption; and  removed  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  legislature  in  ro*rard  <o 
selling  or  leasing  certain  of  the  Stale 
canals. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  State  fur- 
nished to  the  National  army  4r)5.ri()S 
troops.    Of  that  number  the  city  of  Now 
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York  furnished  267,551.  In  1869  the  leg- 
islature ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  national  Constitution.  In  1870 
this  action  was  annulled  by  a  resolu- 
tion, and  the  latter  was  rescinded  in 
1872.  Slavery,  which  had  been  much 
restricted  by  the  first  constitution,  was 
abolished  in  1817,  but  a  few  aged  persons 
continued  in  nominal  slavery  several  years 
later.  The  revised  constitution  of  the 
State  was  adopted  November,  1894,  ma- 
terially restricting  the  proportionate  rep- 
resentation of  New  York  and  Kings 
counties.  Population  in  1890,  5,997,853; 
in  1900.  7,268,012.  See  U:?ited  States, 
New  York,  in  vol.  ix. 

GOVERNORS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

UXDKR   TOK  DUTCH. 


Nam*. 

Cornelius  Jnc(»bKon  May. 

William  V'crhulKt 

Peter  Minuit 

Woutor  Van  TwiIIer 

William  Kiea 

Peter  Stuyvesant. 


Term. 


1624 

1626 
May  4,   1626  to  1633 
April,    1633  "  1638 
March  28, 1638  "  1647 
May  11,  1647  "  1664 


r>DIR  THR  B!fOLI8II. 


Richard  Nicolls I  Sept.  R, 

FranciB  Lovelace |  Aug.  17, 


DUTCH   RIUSmiD. 


Anthony  Colve. 


1664  to  1668 
1668  "  1673 


1673  to  1674 


K.XGLIBII    KKSmiD. 


:::::i 


Rdmunfl  Anrlrnn 

TliomaH  Dotigaii 

FranciH  Nicholson 

Jacol)  I^ifiler 

H«nry  HlouirhttT 

Richard  IiiKoMhliy 

Ii«njaiiiin  KIctt  licr 

Ricliuni,  Karl  Hflloniout 

John  Naiiran 

I^>rd  Cornbiiry 

Jf>hn.  I*ord  I^iVfliirr.... 

Richani  In^"•Id^l^v 

(iemrduH  Hfckinaii 

Ro»H»rt  Hunter 

Prt«»r  Srhnyli-r 

William  Hiirnct 

John  MontK«»ntiTy 

Rip  Van  nntn 

William  r«H»iy 

G«»orjri«  Clarkf 

(ioorfio  ChntcMi 

Sir  Hanvor^  Oj.lM.rni* 

Jnmt'H  Do  I.nnccy 

J<:r  Clnrli-R  Hanly 

Jnnii'H  \U'  Ijinci-y 

rnilwnll.-iilcr  <'oIiii'n 

HolitTt  Moncklon 

r.vlwiiUadtT  (Vildcn 

Hir  Hi-nrv  Mn<»n« 

C.iilwalladPr  riiMin 

.I(»hn.  I^trd  |)iiurnon> 

William  Tr>'on 


I 


Nov.  10, 
Aug.  27, 

Juno  3. 
Miin-h  li», 
Julv  '26, 
Aug  30, 


May  3. 
I>«N-.  18, 
May  0, 
April  10, 
June  14, 
July  21. 
S«.pl  17, 
April  in. 

Auk.  1, 

ftpt  2, 
0«l  10, 
(►rt  12, 
Sfpt.  », 
Junn  3, 
Auk.  4. 
<)rl  26, 
N*.v.  IH, 
Nov  IH. 
Sipt  12. 
0«t  10, 
July  0. 


1674  to  1683 


1«W3 
16HH 
16SU 

wn 

UlOl 
1632 
ir.«tR 
1701 
1702 
170K 
1700 
1710 
1710 
171U 
1720 
172H 
1731 

it:« 

1736 
1743 
]7fi:f 
]Hr.3 
17W 
17S7 
1760 
1761 
1761 
1766 
17A0 
1770 
1771 


1688 
11  W» 
16«.a 

1602 
1698 
1701 
1702 
1708 
17(R) 
1710 

1719 
1720 
172H 
1731 
1732 
1736 
1743 
17A3 

1766 
1767 
1760 
1761 

17Aft 
1700 


J5 
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STATS  GOYSRNOBa. 


George  Clinton. 


Jobn  J«y^ 

Oeoife  Clinton. 
Morgnn  Lewis.. 


Dnnlel  D.  Tompklne.. 


John  Tnylor 

De  Witt  Clinton... 
Joeeph  C.  Tatee. . . 
De  Witt  Clinton... 
Nathnnlel  Pitcher.. 
Martin  VanBoren. 

Enoe  T.  Throop... 


William  L.  liarcy.. 

William  H.  Seward. 

William  a  Bonck. . . 
Silas  Wright,  Jr.... 

John  Young 

Hamilton  Fish 

Washington  Hunt... 
Horatio  Seymour. . . 

Myron  H.  Clark. ... 

John   A.   King 

Edwin  D.  Morgan. . . 

Horatio  Seymour. . . 
Reuben  E.  Fenton . . . 

John  T.  Hoffman. . . 

John    A.    Dlx 

Samuel    J.    Tllden.. 
Lucius  Robinson 

Alonzo  B.  Cornell . . 


GroTer  Cleyeland. 


David  B.  Hill. 


Fiuriy. 


Dem.-Bep.. 
Dem.-Bep.. 


Democrat. 
Democrat. 

Democrat. 


Whig. 


Democrat. 
Democrat. 

Whig 


Whig 

Whig 

Democrat. 

Whig 

Republican 

Republican 

Democrat. 
Republican 

Democrat., 

Republican 
Democrat. 
Democrat.. 

Republican 
Democrat. 

Democrat. 


Wbea 


fl7T7 
1780 
1783 

i7aft 

1T89 
1 1702 
J1795 

1801 
1804 

J  1810 
1  1S13 
1 1816 

1817 
J  lijlT 
U820 

1S22 
\tB24 
1 1S26 

J  828 
I  1S2& 
hbBQ 

Iiaai 

ll836 

ji83a 

1 1840 
li42 

1844 

leie 


184a 

1850 
1852 


1858 


1879 

1882 

18S4 

18S5 

1888 
436 


QppotiQ(ii(& 


Robert    Tatea. 

John  Jay, 

Robert  Yat«fl. . . . , .  h»  * . . . 

Robert  LiTlsgaton. 
IJtephen  Van  H^neaelaer. 

Aarqn  Burr» 

Xforgun   IjcwIb. 
JouSLs    Piatt. 
Stephep  Van  Rensselaer, 
Rufofi  Elug. 

P*ter  B,  Portar. 
Daniel  D.  Tompktni, 
Solomon  Eoutbwfck. 
Samuel  Voang^ 
WllUain  B,  Rocbeater. 

iSmtth  TbompeoD. 

I  Solomon  Soutbwldt-  * , » . . 


f  Francis  Grmoger  .,,,,..,., 
\  KBckl^I  wmiama. 

Francia  Granger. , . . . 

William  R.  Beward 

fJeaw  BueL 
{ Isaac  S.  Smith. 

Wtlllam  L.  Marcy.,,.,... 

William  C.  Bouck,.,,. 

Qerrit  SmHb. 

Lnttxer  Bradlsh* 

AlTan  Stewart. 

Millard  FHImc^re ..., 

^AlTan  Stewart, 

'Sllaa  Wright.  Jr. 

Ogden  ICdwarda, 

Henry  Bradley. 
'^Jobn  A.  Dlx 

ReubMi  H.  Walworth. 

WllHam  GoodelL 

Hoiatfo  Keymour.  ........ 

WAshkD^'tim  llu&t. ........ 

Mluthorne  TomplilnB. 

Eloratlo  Sejmour.  .,*..,,. 

imnlel   UllmaD, 

Green  C.  BronBon. 

Amaea  J.  Park«r. 

Eraetua  Erooka. 

Amasa  J.  Parker. .,,,,,.. 
^  Ix>peQza  Bur  rows, 

Gerrlt   Smith. 

William  Kellj. 

Jamea  T,  Brady. 

James   8.   Wadsworth. . . . . 

Horatio  S^jmonr. . . . . 

John  T.  Uoflfmaa —  ,,,.,. 

John   A.  Grlawold. ... 

Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

Francis  Kernau, ,,,..,,,, 

■John  A.  Dli 

Edwin  D.  Morgan. . . . 

rjueltiB    RolDlnaon, ..,.,.,. 

John    Kelly 

Harrla  I^wlA. 

John  W.  Mear«. 

Charles  J.  Folger . 

Alphotiflo  A.  Oopklna. . . . . 
,E:p«IietU8    IIOTTO.  ........*. 


Tra  Davenpoii:. . , 
II.  Clay  BflBrom. . 
Warner  Miller, . . 
W.  Martin  Jones. 


P*rtr. 


Dem.-Bep, 


A]itl-iiiAaQiif& 
Antl-maMmle. 


Autl 
Whiff. 

BamocraL 
DemoctftU 


Whig- 
Democrat. 

Democrat 

DemocraL 
Whl«. 

Democrat 

Democrat 
Democrat 


RepubUeaa* 
Dcinocrat 
Democrat 
Republican. 

RepnhUetB- 

Democrat. 

Republican. 

Republican. 

Demorrat. 

Tam.'Dem. 


Repnbllcait. 

iTobibltloiL 
Greehbaek. 

Republican. 
rrobtbitloa. 
Bepahllcan. 
Fn}hihltki& 


NEW  YOBK   PTTBLIC  LIBBABY 


STATE  GOVERNORS— ConWniied. 


Name. 

Party. 

Wheu 
Elected. 

Opponents. 

Party. 

Roswell   P.   Flower 

I/evl    P.    Morton 

Frank  S.  Black 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

BenJ.    B.   Odell,   Jr 

Francis  W.   Hlgglns... 

Democrat . 

Republican . 

Republican . 
Republican. 
Republican . 
Republican . 

1891 

1894 

1896 
1898 
1900 
1904 

J.  Sloat  Fassett 

\  David  B.  Hill 

I  Kverett  P.  Wheeler 

Wilbur  F.  Porter 

Augrustus  Van  Wyck 

John  B.  Stanchfield 

D-Cady    Herrlck 

Republican. 

Democrat . 

Democrat. 

Democrat. 

Democrat . 

Democrat. 

Democrat. 

The  first  governors  of  the  State  entered  office  on  July  1  following  election,  but  since 
1823  the  date  has  been  Jan.  1.  The  term  of  office  was,  up  to  1823,  three  years :  then  until 
1876.  two  years;  from  1876  until  1895,  three  years;  from  1895,  two  years.  The  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
five  years  a  resident  of  the  State. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORa 


Philip  Schuyler 

Rufua  King 

Aaron  Burr 

John  Lawrence. 

Philip  Schuyler 

John  Sloes  Hobart 

William  North 

James  Watson 

6ou vemeur  Morris 

John  Armstrong 

De  Witt  Clinton 

Theodore  Bailey 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell 

John  Smith 

Obadiah  German 

RuAis  King 

Nathan  Sanford 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Nathan  Sanford 

Charles  E.  Dudley 

William  L.  Marcy 

Silas  Wright,  Jr 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge.. 

Henry  A.  Foster 

John  A.  Dix 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson 

William  R  Seward 

Hamilton  Fish 

Preston  King 

Ira  Harris. 

Edwin  D.  Morgan 

Roscoe  Conkling 

Reuben  E.  Fenton 

Francis  Keman 

Thomas  C.  Piatt 

Elbridge  O.  Ljipbam 

Warner  Miller 

William  M.  Evarta 

Prank  Hisoock 

David  B.  Hill 

Kdward  Marphy,  Jr 

Thomas  aPlatt 

Cbanno^  M.  Depew 


NcofCongraM. 


Ist 
l8t    to    4th 
2d      "    6th 
4th     «•    6th 

6th 

6th 

6th 
6th  to  6th 
6th  »*  7th 
6th  **  8th 
7th  "  8th 

8th 
8th  to  11th 
8th  '•  13th 
11th  "  14th 
13th  »*  19th 
14th  "  17th 
18th  *'  aoth 
19th  "  22d 
aoth  *•  23d 

22d 
22d  to  28th 
23d  *'  28th 

28tb 
28th  to  81si 
28th  **  32d 
3l8t  "  37th 
32d  "  86th 
85th  '<  88th 
87th  '*  40th 
88th  "  41si 
40th  "  47th 
4l8t  *•  44th 
44th  **  47th 

47th 
47th  to  49th 
47th  *'  60th 
49th  "  62d 
60th  **  63d 
82d  **  66th 
68d  ««  66th 

S6th  «»  

seth  «« 


the  result,  as  its  name  indicates,  of  the 
consolidation  of  several  pre-existing  in- 
1789  to  1791  stitutions.  The  three  whose  names  ap- 
1789  •*   1796   pear  in  the  title  were  united  on  May  23, 

1796  "   1800    ^^^^'  *^^  ®^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^^'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^ 

1797  »*   1798   Free   Circulating  Library  was   added   to 

}Z^  the  combination,  the  new  body  retaining 

1799  to  1800  its  old  name, 

iftoi  "«  i^  ^^  these  various   consolidated  institu- 

1802  **  1808  tions  the  Astor  Library  was  originally  in- 

1803  "   1804  corporated  Jan.  18,  1849.    It  was  endowed 
1818  and   supported   by   various   gifts   of   the 


1804 
1803 
1809 
1813 
1816 
1823 
1826 
1828 
1831 
1832 
1833 


iSl«  Astor  family,  and  at  the  time  of  consoli- 

1821  dation  owned  its  site  and  buildings  on  La- 

1831  ^*y®*^  Place,  with  267,147  volumes,  and 

1833  enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  about  $47,000. 

1^  The  Lenox  Library,  incorporated  Jan. 

1844  20,  1870,  as  the  gift  to  the  public  of  James 

1^  Lenox,   owned    its   site  and   building  on 

1846  "  1861  Fifth    Avenue,    between    70th    and    71st 

1849 
1851 
1867 
1861 
1863 
1867 
1869 
1876 


J8JJ  streets,  with  86,000  volumes  and  an  an- 

1863  nual  income  of  $20,600. 

1^  The  Tilden  trust,  created  by  the  will  of 

1^  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  possessed  Mr.  Tilden's 

1876  private  library  of  about  20,000  volumes 

1881  and  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $2,000,- 


1881  to  1886   000,  but  neither  lands  nor  buildings.     The 


1881 
1886 
1887 
1891 
1893 
1897 
1899 


1891  Public  Library  thus  began  its  existence 
1893  ^ith  a  total  number  of  volumes  of  373,147 
1899  and  an  endowment  of  about  $3,500,000. 
—   The  library  as  thus  constituted  was  for 

reference  only. 

New  York  Public  Library,  The.  On  March  25,  1896,  in  an  address  to  the 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New  York  mayor  of  the  city  regarding  the  future 
PubUc  Library,  writes:  PoHcy  of  the  library   the  trustees  oflfered 

^      to  extend  its  facilities  to  the  furnishing 

The  present  New  York  Public  Library—  of  books  for  home  use,  provided  the  city 
Aetor   Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundations— is  would  build  and  equip  a  new  home  for 
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Ui0  Ulir«i7,  ^rtUrmh\y  om  tlie  »iU  of  tli« 
old  rcfttrvoir  on  FlfUi  Avetmi%  Ik'IwwIi 
40ih    nml    A'**\    hirvi^U     (Bryant    Tark)* 

'    of  llut»  H'A4  tli(?  paiifttigc  of  d 

act,   approved    May    ll>,    lHfl7, 

city  powt^r  to  iasuc  bonds  for 

.>»c,    ftnd    on    Nov.    10    of    thJit 

ywtr   pLin*  prep»rt*d  hy  Carrerc*  &    Htt»t- 

injj««  of  New  York,  were  e«Iected  and  ap- 


of  booke  for  home  use  w&a  carried  oo  ia 
Ui«  city  by  several  other  iuHtitutioiis,  tUc 
Ib^fi^^  of  uiitch  Wild  the  New  York  Fn* 
("  u;4     Library,       This     institntian, 

^jonvted  on  March  15»  18S0*  he- 
j^MU  10  k'lid  tiCKiki^  at  that  time  in  a  sidaII 
building  on  Bond  Street,  and  had  growit 
iinttK  in  1901 »  it  operated  eleven  free 
lending  libraries^  with  reading-rooms  tad 


rvhuc  uamAttt,  rsox  4B€!iirBcr*8  rtaaa. 


proved  by  the  board  of  estimate  of  the 
city,  A  contract  fixing  the  conditions  on 
which  the  building  should  be  held  and 
used  hj  the  library  was  at  once  entered 
into  between  the  trnsteeg  and  the  city 
authorities,  but  the  actual  work  of  pre- 
paring the  site  by  the  removal  of  the  old 
reservoir  did  not  \>ey^n  until  June  6,  1809. 
The  buiMing  will  probably  be  eompletctl 
ibout  11>04,  and  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
TuetureB  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its 
lengih  will  be  350  feet,  and  its  width  250, 
and  it  will  include  a  stack-room  with 
shelving  for  1,500,000  hooka,  and  a  main 
rending- room,  seating  800  readers,  besides 
a  large  circulating-room,  a  children's 
room,  public  document,  periodical,  and 
patent  rooms,  and  many  rooms  for  special 
collections,  besides  picture  galleries  and 
administrative  oflUces. 

While  the  Public  Libmry  was  at  this 
time  for  reference  um  only,  the  lending 

4 


a  travelling  lihmry  department,  thronjli 
which  books  were  distributed  in  school^ 
clubs,  etc.  It  owned  five  hiiildinga,  170,- 
000  books,  and  had  endowment  funds  of 
about  1225,000.  It  had  circulated  in  the 
year  ending  Oct  31,  ISJOO,  1,034,523  vol- 
umes.  Like  other  smaller  institutiona  ol 
the  same  kind  it  was  supported  largely 
by  an  annual  municipal  grant.  On  Feb. 
25,  1001,  by  the  eonsolidation  of  thU  in- 
stitution with  the  Public  Library,  th» 
latter  became  possessed  of  a  departmenl 
of  circulation. 

On  March  12,  1001,  Mr.  Andrew  Oif* 
negie  offered  to  the  city  of  New  Y'ork, 
through  the  director  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, to  build  and  equip  sixty-five  braneb 
libraries,  at  a  eost  estimated  at  $8O,0(3(> 
each,  or  a  total  of  $5,200,000,  provide<l  the 
city  would  furnidh  sites  and  agree 
maintain  the  libraries  when  built.  Thii 
offer  was  accepted.  By  the  provisions 
38 
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a  contract  entered  into  between  the  city  ment  is  about  125,000,  and  500,000  vol- 
and  the  library  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  umes  are  consulted.  In  the  circulation 
this  gift  so  far  as  the  boroughs  of  Man-  department  1,700,000  volumes  are  with- 
hattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Richmond  are  con-  drawn  yearly  for  home  use,  of  which  28 
oerned,  these  boroughs  are  to  have  forty-  per  cent,  is  juvenile  fiction  and  33  per 
two  of  the  new  buildings,  of  which  not  cent,  adult  fiction;  and  125,000  volumes 
more  than  ten  are  to  be  built  in  any  one  are  read  in  the  libraries.  The  reading- 
year,  and  the  city  agrees  to  appropriate  room  attendance  exceeds  200,000. 
annually  for  maintenance  not  less  than  10  The  library  as  at  present  organized  is 
per  cent,  of  the  cost.  The  city  must  ap-  managed  by  a  board  of  twenty-one  trus- 
prove  all  sites,  whether  acquired  by  pur-  tees,  one  of  whom  is  the  comptroller  of 
chase  or  by  gift,  but  the  library  is  to  con-  the  city,  ew  officio.  The  direct  charge  of 
trol  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  library  and  its  staff  is  intrusted  to  a 
administer  the  libraries  contained  therein,  director,  who,  since  the  formation  of  the 
This  gift  insures  not  only  that  the  city  Public  Library  in  1895,  has  been  Dr.  John 
shall  have  an  adequate  number  of  new  Shaw  Billings.  The  library  publishes  two 
branch  libraries,  but  that  such  as  already  monthly  periodicals,  the  Bulletin,  contain- 
exist  shall  be  properly  housed,  provided  ing  monthly  reports  and  statements,  with 
they  become  part  of  the  Public  Library  selections  from  the  manuscript  collections 
system.  A  bill  to  facilitate  such  union  of  the  library,  and  the  Monthly  List  of 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  libraries  was  Additions  to  the  circulating  department, 
signed  by  the  governor  in  the  spring  of  The  largest  collection  of  books  is  in  the 
1901.  Astor  Building,  40  Lafayette  Place,  which 

The  buildings  where  the  work  of  the   contains  also  the  executive  offices,  includ- 
library  is  carried  on  at  present  are  as   ing  the  office  of  the  director.     The.  read- 
follows:  ing  halls  and  catalogues  are  on  the  second 
BEFEBENCE  BRANCHES.  floor.    Books  wanted  must  be  called  for  at 
Astor  Building,  40  Lafayette  Place.           the  desk,  except  such  as  are  contained  in 
Lenox  Building,  890  Fifth  Avenue.  the  open  reference  collection  of  about  5,000 

volumes,  which  may  be  consulted  freely. 
CIBCULATING  BRANCHES.  No  book  may  be  taken  from  the  building. 

Bond  Street,  49  Bond  Street.  The  Lenox  Building  contains  numerous 

Ottendorfer,  135  Second  Avenue.  special  collections,  such  as  those  of  rare 

George  Bruce,  226  West  42d  Street.         or  curious  editions,  manuscripts,  prints, 
Jackson  Square,  251  West  13th  Street,     maps,  genealogies,  etc.,  and  also  a  con- 
Harlem,  218  East  125th  Street.  siderable  number  of  valuable  works  of  art, 
Muhlenberg,  130  West  23d  Street.  including  the  collection  of  modern  paint- 
Bloomingdale,  206  West  100th  Street.       ings  made  by  Robert  L.  Stuart  and  the 
Riverside,  261  West  69th  Street.               Lenox  collection  of  works  by  Copley,  Land- 
Yorkville,  1523  Second  Avenue.  seer,     Gainsborough,     Reynolds.     Turner, 
Thirty-fourth    Street,    215    East    34th   Wilkie,   etc.     Permission    to   copy    these 
Street.  paintings  may  be  obtained  on  application. 
Chatham  Square,  22  East  Broadway.         The  building  includes  two  large  reading- 
The  library  now  contains  about  500,-   rooms  on  the  ground   floor  and   smaller 
000  volumes  and  175,000  pamphlets  in  the   ones  on  the  upper  floors,  besides  stack- 
reference  department,  and  175,000  volumes   rooms  and  exhibition  galleries. 
in   the   circulating   department.     Among       To  obtain  books  for  home  use,  written 
noteworthy    special    collections    are    the   application,    giving    the    name    of    a    re- 
public    documents      (60,000     volumes) ;    sponsible  guarantor,  must  be  made  at  one 
American  history  (30,000  volumes)  ;  pat-   of  the  libraries  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ents  (10,000  volumes) ;  music  (10,000  vol-    ment,  as  noted  above.     Two  books  at  a 
rnnes) ;  Bibles   (8,000  volumes) ;  Hebrew   time  (only  one  of  fiction)   may  be  taken 
and  Oriental  works  (8,000  volumes) ;  Sla-   out   and   kept  two  weeks,   except  where 
Yonic  books  (2,000  volumes) ;  and  Shakes-    specially    restricted    to    one   week.      The 
peariana  (3,000  volumes).    The  number  of   users  are  allowed  free  access  to  all  the 
readers   yearly   in  the   reference   depart-    shelves.     Each  of  these  branch  libraries 
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c<iiitiiin!4  nlsM>  a  Binall  reference  collection,  Fort  George  they  resolved  on  swift  reUi- 

ami  most  of  them  have  reading-rooms  sup-  iation,   and    very   soon   six   villages  and 

plied   witli  perifMlieals.     The  present  ad-  many  isolated  houses  along  the  New  York 

min  htm  live  ntViooH  of  the  circulating  de-  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  together  with 

partiiirnt  are  at  the  Conrge  Bruce  Branch,  some  vessels,  were  burned,  and  acorcB  of 

2L'(t  ^^>9t  4 2d  Street.  innocent  persons  were  massacred. 

Newark,  cliief  city  in  New  Jersey,  Newbern,  Captube  of.  After  the  eept- 
notfMl  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  ure  of  Roanoke  Island  (g.  v.),  the  Na- 
nKiniifactun's  and  its  large  insurance  in-  tional  forces  made  other  important  move- 
tercsts:  population  in  1800,  1S1.830;  in  ments  on  the  coast  of  North  CAmausk 
ItMM),  24(1.070.  The  purohaBc  of  the  site  of  {q.  v.).  Goldsborough  having  been  order- 
Xrwark  and  the  adjoining  settlements  of  ed  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  fleet  wms  left 
Hloomfield.  Holli'villo,  Caldwell,  and  the  in  command  of  Commodore  Rowan.  Gen- 
()ran^'c?<  was  made  in  HUUi  by  a  party  from  eral  Bumside,  assisted  by  Generals  Reno, 
Mil  ford.  (Vmn..  for  which  they  j^ave  the  Foster,  and  Parke,  at  the  head  of  15,000 
Indiana  i)()  double  hands  of  powder,  100  troops,  proceeded  against  Newbem,  on  the 
bars  of  Ipad,  20  axes.  20  coats,  10  guns,  Neuse  River.  They  appeared  with  ths 
20  pistol;*.  10  kettles,  10  swords,  4  blank-  fleet  in  that  stream,  about  18  miles  be- 
ets. 4  barrels  of  beer,  2  pairs  of  breeches,  low  the  city,  on  the  evening  of  March  12, 
TiO  knivoH.  20  hoi>s.  850  fathoms  of  wam-  1862,  and  early  the  next  morning  the 
puiii.  2  ankers  of  whiskey,  and  3  troopers'  troops  were  landed  and  marched  against 
coats.  Others  joined  the  first  settlers,  in  the  defences  of  the  place.  The  Confeder- 
the  autumn,  from  (luilford  and  Branford.  ates,  under  General  Branch,  were  inferior 
Solf-frovernnu'nt  and  inde}»endence  of  the  in  numbers,  but  were  strongly  intrenched, 
proprietors  scfm  to  have  been  secured  to  The  march  of  the  Nationals  was  made  in 
the  new  coli»ny,  as  well  as  religious  free-  a  drenching  rain,  the  troops  dragging 
doin  guaranteed.  The  colonists  agreed  heavy  cannon  after  them  through  the  wet 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  clay,  into  which  men  sometimes  sank 
rights  of  freemen  in  the  colony  except  he  knee-deep.  At  sunset  the  head  of  the  Xa- 
belongctl  to  the  Congregational  Church,  tionals  was  halted  and  bivouacked  with- 
Abraham  IMerson  was  chosen  minister  of  in  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Confederate 
the  first  church,  and  the  settlement  was  works,  and  during  the  night  the  main 
calltMl  Newark,  says  Whitehead,  in  com-  l>ody  came  up.  Meanwhile  the  gunboats 
plimcnt  to  him.  he  having  come  from  a  had  moved  up  the  river  abreast  the  army, 
place  of  that  name  in  Kngland.  Rowan's  flag-ship  Delairarc  leading. 

Newark  (X.  Y.),  Destrittion  of.  Tlic  Confederate  forces  consisted  of 
When  (.fcni'ral  McClure,  early  in  December,  eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  500  cav- 
1813,  resolved  tn  abandon  Fort  (Jeorge,  the  airy,  with  three  batteries  of  fleld-artillery 
question  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  of  six  guns  each.  These  occupied  a  line 
**  Shall  T  leave  the  foe  comfortable  quar-  of  intrenehments  extending  more  than  a 
ters.  and  thus  endanger  Fort  Niagara  ?*'  mile,  supported  by  an  immense  line  of 
Unfortunately,  his  judgment  answereil  rifle-pits  and  detached  works.  On  the 
*•  No '^  and,  after  attempting  to  blow  up  river-bank,  4  miles  below  Newbern.  was 
Fort  George  while  its  little  garrison  was  Fort  Thompson,  armed  with  thirteen 
crossing  the  river  to  Fort  Niagara,  he  set  heavy  guns.  The  Nationals  made  the  at- 
flre  to  the  lieautiful  village  of  Newark,  tack  at  8  a.m.  on  the  14th.  Foster's 
near  by.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  brigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  for 
The  inhabitants  had  been  given  only  a  few  about  four  hours.  General  Parke  support- 
hours'  warning,  and,  with  little  food  and  ed  him  until  it  was  evident  that  Foster 
clothing,  a  large  number  of  helpless  worn-  could  sustain  himself,  when  the  former, 
en  and  children  were  driven  from  their  with  nearly  his  whole  brigade,  went  to  the 
homes  by  the  flames  into  the  wintry  air  support  of  General  Reno  in  a  flank  move- 
and  deep  snow,  homeless  wanderers.  It  ment  After  the  4th  Rhode  Island  Bat- 
was  a  wanton  and  cruel  act.  Only  one  tery  had  captured  a  Confederate  one  and 
house  out  of  1.50  in  the  village  was  left  dispersed  the  garrison,  Reno,  who  had 
standing.     When  the  British  arrived  at  been  losing  heavily  in  front  of  another 
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;ttery,  culled  up  his  reserves  of  Penn-  der  tlic  lyovemtnent  in  tbe  West  in  1855- 
ftylvanians,  under  Colonel  Hartrnnft,  and  61.  In  September,  1861,  he  was  appointed 
ordered  them  to  char|?e  the  work.  It  was  secretary  of  the  Western  Department  of 
gpeedily  done,  and  the  battery  was  capt-  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
ured  with  the  assistance  of  New  York,  New  iq.  v.).  His  district  included  the  whole 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  troops.  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  served  in 
Pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Confederates  this  capacity  until  July,  1806,  and  during 
fled,  leaving  everything  behind,  and  this  period  disbursed  more  than  $800,- 
Te  pursued  by  Foster  to  the  verge  of  000  in  cash;  placed  supplies  in  the  various 
the  Trent.  The  Confederates  burned  the  hospitals  to  the  value  of  over  $5,000,000; 
railroad  and  turnpike  bridges  over  that  and  ministered  to  the  necessities  and  com- 
stream  l»ehind  them  (the  former  by  send-  fort  of  more  than  1,000,000  soldiers.  In 
ing  a  hHzlng  raft  against  it)  and  escaped.  1866-92  he  was  Professor  of  Geology  and 
The  gunboats  had  compelled  the  evacua-  Paleontology  in  Columbia  University,  in 
tion  of  Fort  Thompson.  Large  numbers  which  he  established  a  museum  of  over 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Newbern  tied  from  100,000  specimens,  most  of  which  he  eol- 
the  town,  Fo8ter*8  troops  took  possession  leeted  himself.  His  publications  include 
of  the  place,  and  the  general  was  appoint-  Reports  of  B^plorationn  and  Surveps  to 
military  governor  of  Newbern.  The  ascertain  the  most  Practical  and  Econnmi* 
iionals  lost  100  killed  and  498  wound-  cal  Route  for  a  Railrond  from  the  MIhsiB' 
The  Confederate  loss  was  much  less  mpjn  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  in 
killed  and  wounded,  but  2O0  of  them  iS5S-5S;  Report  upon  the  Colormlo  River 
e  rnvide  prisoners.  They  reported  64  of  the  West  Explored  in  1857^8;  Rtr- 
101  wounded,  and  413  missing.  port  of  the  EiPplorinp  Eifpedition  from 
Kewberry,  John  Strong,  geologist;  Santa  F*^  to  the  Junction  of  the  Qrtind 
horn  in  Windsor,  Conn..  Dec.  22,  1822;  and  Oreert  Rivers,  etc.  He  died  in  New 
duiit«^d  at  the  Western  Reserve  College  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  7.  18J>2. 
1846,  and  at  the  Cleveland  Medical  Newbury  Addresses,  TitK,  The  Con- 
in  1848  J  practised  medicine  in  tinental  army  was  cantoned  in  huta  near 
eland  in  ISSl-S.*?;  and  was  engaged  Newburg,  N.  Y..  in  the  winter  and  spring 
ogical    exploring    expeditions    un-  of  1783,  while  negotiations  for  peace 
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in  i^  IlAAbroiicIc  Boom,  in  K«w- 
ivfg.  In  Ui«  latter  pari  ol  thfi  iruiter  Um 
diacontent  ia  ih#  aro^  nn  acfouni  of  Ui« 
aiTMtri  In  Ibdr  p«j«  whjdi  had  existjed 
m  tmng  titom^  wai  inorv  fcKrxnidablc  tiuui 
rr«f«  Ift  OMsmbcr  prvvkkoi  tlM  odterm 
lud  atfii  a  Btcmaria]  to  tlic  OcHigrcaa^  hf 
tM  kaiuU  of  G«flrral  If cDoQgall.  l!i«  bead 
of  a  ecmuiuttiee^  asking  for  a  AattaCaetorj 
adjttalnaBt  of  aJl  tba  isatiera  which  wcfa 
csvaini  widc»«praad  diieontent  Cangimm 
ira«  almoat  powcrlew  to  more 
■alisfaciori)/    In    the    uoLtit^r,  ^ 

On   March    11,   a    vn  a 

addreu  waa  etrcttlatt^^,  i: ^U 

tilt  AmcftoaB  camp)  which,  In 


dfect,  ad?i^  the  army  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  bands,  and  to  make  demon- 
strations that  should  arouse  the  fears  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Congress,  and  there* 
by  obtain  justice  for  themselves.  The  ad* 
dreaa  was  anonymous^  but  circumstances 
created  a  suspicion  that  General  Gates  and 
aome  other  officers  were  the  instigators  of 
the  scheme.  With  this  address  waa 
privately  circu- 
lated A  notifica*  * 
tion  of  a  meeting 
of  officers  at  a 
large  building  call* 
ed  "  the  Temple.^ 
Washington^B  at^ 
tention  was  called 
to  the  matter  on 
the  day  the  ad- 
dresses were  circu- 
la  ted,  and  he  de- 
termined to  guide 
and  control  the 
movement.  He  re- 
ferred to  It  In 
general  orders 
the  next  morning; 


€xpf«aed  hia  diaaiipnliatloii  ol  t^  wMf 
pnemdimpk  aa  diMnicrly;  anil  re^Mtii 
tha  gcBcrml  and  flald  olfioers,  with  mm 
olfifser  fram  ciresx  etMnpaay  in  the  ar^jr, 
to  meet  at  *"  New  Boildii^  "^  iiht  Xespk) 
on  Hardi  IS,  and  r«i|«iested  General  Ckl^ 
tilt  iCBior  olfioer,  to  pi^atdc  Oa  thit  ap^  i 
pcttiaiioe  ol  the  order,  the  wni«r  ol  tie  j 
anonyaioiaa  addreas  iaaoed  ai 
sobdool  ia  Unie^  in  wMdi  be  tried  lo  ^«e  ^ 
tha  inpfCMion  thai  Washingtos  apptml 
tha  aebcmo^  the  time  ol  metti^  hda^ 
dumged.  The  Dcetl^  was  Istlya^ 
tended,  and  deep  solemally  peniykd 
the  asMflBhly  when  Waahl^stiMi 
stepped  upon  the  platform  to  resd 
an  address  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  As  he  put  on  his 
spectacles,  he  said,  "  You  see,  gen- 
Uemen«  that  I  have  not  only  ^rown 
grajft  but  blinds  in  your  service.*' 

This  simple  remark^  under  ths 
circumstances,  had  a  powerful  eiffeci  I 
upon  the  assemblage.  His  addiffl 
was  compact,  patriot le,  dear  in  ex* 
pression  and  meaning,  mild  yet  se^ 
rere  in  its  rebuke,  and  withal 
ritally  important  in  its  relations  to 
the  well'heing  of  the  infant  republic 
as  well  as  the  army.  When  it  -r-  -  —  wind- 
ed, Washington  retired  and  h:  >in 
to  discuss  the  subject  unrest »« mm  »->  bis 
presence.  Their  conference  was  bricf» 
lliey  passed  resolutions,  by  unanimotia 
vote,  thanking  the  comma nder4n-chicf  for 
the  wise  course  he  had  pursued;  exprt^s- 
ing  their  undimioished  attachment  t" 
their  country;   their  unshaken 
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in  the  good  faith  of  Congress;  and  their  has  become  an  associate  of  the  Institute 
determination  to  boar  with  patience  of  France.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
their  grievances  until,  in  due  time,  they  editor-in-chief  of  The  American  Journal 
should  be  redressed.  The  proceedings  of  Mathematiea.  He  has  made  numerous 
were  signed  by  Greneral  Gates,  as  presi-  astronomical  discoveries,  which  he  has 
dent  of  the  meeting,  and  three  days  af-  published  in  more  than  100  papers.  His 
terwards  Washington,  in  general  orders,  ex-  publications  include  A  Plain  Man's  Talk 
pressed  his  entire  satisfaction.  The  author  on  the  Labor  Question;  Principles  of  Po- 
of the  "  Newburg  Addresses "  was  Maj.  Utical  Economy y  etc. 


John  Armstrong  (g.  t?.).    See  Washing- 
ton AND  THE  NeWBXJRG  ADDRESS. 

ITewcomby  Simon,  astronomer;  bom  in 
Wallace,  N.  S.,  March  12,  1835;  was  edu- 
cated   privately;     came    to    the    United 


Newell,  Frederick  Haynes,  scientist; 
bom  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  March  5,  1862; 
graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1885;  elected  secre- 
tary  of   the   National   Geographical   So- 


States  in  1853 ;  appointed  computer  on  the  ciety    in    1892    and    1897,    and    of    the 

American  Forestry  Association  in  1895. 
He  is  the  author  of  Agriculture  by  Irriga- 
tion; Hydrography  of  the  United  States; 
The  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States, 
etc. 

Newelly  Robert  Henrt,  humorist;  bom 
in  New  York  City,  Dec.  13,  1836;  was  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Mercury,  New 
York  World,  etc.,  for  many  years.  He  was 
best  known  under  the  nom  de  plume  Or- 
pheus C.  Kerr,  under  which  name  he  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  humorous  letters 
on  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in  Brookljm, 
N.  Y.,  early  in  July,  1901,  his  body  being 
found  some  days  after  his  death. 

Newelly  William  Augustus,  physician; 
born  in  Franklin,  O.,  Sept.  5,  1817; 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1836. 
In  1847-49  and  1865-67  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  in  1848  originated  the 
United  States  life-saving  service  (see 
Life-saving  Service,  United  States)  ; 
and  subsequently  originated  the  Delaware 
breakwater,  the  United  States  agricult- 
ural bureau,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  estate  for  agricultural  pur- 
Nautical  Almanac  in  1857 ;  graduated  poses.  He  was  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  1857-59;  superintendent  of  the  life-sav- 
Harvard  College  in  1858;  and  was  ap-  ing  service  in  1860-64;  an  unsuccessful 
pointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  candidate  for  governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
United  States  navy  in  1861,  and  assigned  1876,  being  defeated  by  Gen.  G.  B. 
to   duty  in   the  Naval   Observatory.    In   McClcllan;  governor  of  Washington  Ter- 
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1894  he  also  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Professor  Newcomb  is  a 
member  of  many  American  and  foreign 
scientific  societies,  and  has  received  the 


ritory  in  1876-80;  and  was  appointed  a 
United  States  Indian  inspector  in  1884. 
He  died  in  Allcntown,  N.  J.,  Aug.  8,  IQOl. 
Newfoundland.  In  1504  some  advent- 
urous French  fishermen. of  Normandy  and 


Copley,  tiie  Royal  Society,  the  Huygens,  other  coast  provinces  of  France  prosecuted 
and  the  Bmce  medals.  He  is  an  officer  their  vocation  off  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
of  the  liCgion  of  Honor,  and  the  only  land,  in  the  first  French  vessels  that  ever 
American  since  Benjamin  Franklin  who   appeared   there.     Sir   Humphrey  Gilbert 
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arrived  at  St.  John's  Harbor,  Aug.  3, 
15»3.  where  he  found  thirty-aix  veMels 
belongin*!  to  various  nations.  Pitching 
his  tent  on  shore  in  sight  of  all  the  ves- 
fels.  he  summoned  the  merchants  and 
masters  to  assemble  on  the  shore.  He 
had  brought  2t>0  men  from  England,  in 
two  ships  and  three  barks,  to  make  a  set- 
tlement on  that  island.  Being  assembled, 
Cilliert  road  his  commission  (which  was 
interpret  oil  to  the  foreigners  K  when  a 
twig  and  piece  of  turf  were  presented  to 
him.  Then  he  made  proclamation  that. 
by  virtue  of  his  commission  from  Queen 
KHzabeth.  he  took  possession  of  the  har- 
bor of  St.  John,  and  200  leagues  around 
it  each  way.  for  the  crown  of  England. 
He  asserted  eminent  domain,  and  that  all 
who  should  come  there  should  be  subject 
to  the  law*  of  England.  \Vhen  the  read- 
ing of  the  proclamation  was  finished, 
obedience  was  promised  by  the  general 
voii^.  Near  the  spot  a  pillar  was  erected, 
on  which  the  arms  of  England,  engraved 
in  lead,  were  alTixed.  This  formal  pos- 
se«sion  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
disc<»very  of  the  island  by  Cabot  in  1498. 

(>n  April  27,  1610.  a  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  Ix>rd  Chief 
Baron  Tanfuld.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then 
solicitor-general,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  and  some  Bristol  merchants, 
for  a  part  of  the  inland  of  Newfoundland. 
There  wore  ft>rty-four  persons  named  in 
the  charter,  and  the  company  was  named 
**  The  Troasnror  and  Company  of  Advent- 
urers and  Planters  of  the  Cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Bristol  for  the  Colony  and  Plan- 
tation in  Newfoundland."  John  Guy.  of 
Bristol,  was  soon  sent  out  with  a  colony 
of  thirty-nine  persons  to  Ne^-foundland, 
and  becran  a  settlement  at  Conception  Bay. 
The  domain  lay  between  lat.  46'*  and 
52 ~  N..  together  with  the  seas  and  islands 
lying  within  10  leagues  of  the  coast. 

Newman,  Albert  Hexrt.  educator; 
born  in  Edgefield  county.  S.  C.  Aug. 
2o.  1852:  graduated  at  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. Macon,  Ga.,  in  1871.  and  at 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1875. 
He  was  acting  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory at  Pettingill  in  1877-80:  Professor 
of  the  same  at  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1880-^1;  and  was  called  to  the 
similar  chair  at  MoMaster 
Toronto,    Canada.     His   pu^ 


dude  The  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Vnittd 
States;  History  of  Anti-Pedo-baptism  to 
AJ}.  2609;  Manual  of  Church  History; 
and  sei'eral  translations,  besides  contrilxi- 
tions  to  Baptist  periodicals. 

Hewnuuiy  Francis,  stateammii;  bom 
in  England;  removed  to  New  Hampshire 
in  1638;  and  later  settled  in  New  Haven, 
where  he  became  secretary  of  Theophilus 
Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  Connecticat 
He  was  with  the  party  sent  to  New  Nether- 
land  on  a  visit  to  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
in  1653  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  in- 
demnity for  the  Dutch  encroachments  upon 
New  Haven.  In  1654-58  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  consolidated  colonies ;  and  in 
1658-60  was  governor.  He  died  in  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  Nov.  18,  1660. 

Newnuuiy  Joux  Philip,  clergyman; 
bom  in  New  York,  Sept.  1,  1826;  wis 
educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary;  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1849;  travelled  in  Europe. 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  in  1860-61 :  and,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  had  charges 
at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  York  City.  In  1864^9  he  organ- 
ized three  annual  conferences,  two  col- 
leges, a  religious  paper;  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  was  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  186^74;  inspecrtor  of 
United  States  consulates  in  Asia  in  1874- 
76.  Dr.  Newman  attended  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  in  his  last  illness.  In  1888  be 
was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Metlkodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  aatlior  of 
From  Dan  to  Becrsheba;  Thrones  mmi 
Palaces  of  Babylon  and  Xineveh;  Awteriea 
for  A  mericans;  and  The  Supremacy  of  Law. 
He  died  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1899. 

Newmarket  ( Va. ) ,  Battle  of.  At  this 
place  General  Sigel,  with  about  10,000 
National  troops,  was  defeated.  May  15. 
1864.  by  General  Breckinridge,  with  an 
equal  force. 

Newnan,  Daxiel,  military  officer;  bom 
in  North  Carolina  about  1780:  was  ap- 
pointed a  second  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
United  States  Infantry  in  March.  1799: 
led  the  Georgia  Volunteers  against  the 
east  Florida  Indians  in  1812;  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Creek  Indians  in 
1813:  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-colo- 

3  in  December  of  the  latter  year.    He 
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held  a  seat  in  Ck)ngre88  in  1831-33  as  a 
State's  Rights  Democrat.  He  died  in 
Walker  county,  Ga.,  Jan.  16,  1861. 

Newport,  Christopher,  navigator ; 
born  in  England  about  1565;  commanded 
the  first  successful  expedition  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Virginia,  landing,  April  30, 
1607,  at  a  place  which  he  named  Point 
Comfort  because  of  his  escape  from  a 
severe  storm.  On  May  13  he  arrived  at 
Jamestown.  He  had  been  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies  not  long  before.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  Virginia  with  emi- 
grants and  supplies.  Before  he  returned 
to  England  for  the  last  time  he  joined 
with  Ratcliffe  in  an  attempt  to  depose 
Captain  Smith  from  the  presidency  of  the 
colony.  He  was  defeated,  and  acknowl- 
edged his  error.  Newport's  manuscript 
work,  called  Discoveries  in  America, 
was  published  in  1860,  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  in  Archceologia  Americana. 

Newport,  Capture  of.  Early  in  De- 
cember, 1776,  a  British  fleet,  with  6,000 
troops   on  board,   appeared   off   Newport, 


.-'■- 
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R.  I.  The  few  troops  stationed  there  evac- 
uated the  town  without  attempting  to  de- 
fend it.  Commodore  Hopkins  had  several 
Continental  vessels  lying  there,  with  a 
number  of  privateers.  With  those  he  es- 
caped up  the  bay,  and  was  effectually 
blockaded  at  Providence.  When  Washing- 
ton heard  of  this  invasion  he  sent  Gener- 
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als  Arnold  and  Spencer  to  the  defence  of 
Rhode  Island.  This  possession  of  New- 
port, the  second  town  in  size  and  impor- 
tance in  New  England,  produced  general 
alarm  and  great  annoyance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants east  of  the  Hudson. 

French  Fleet  and  Army  Blockaded, — 
Washington  had  hoped  the  French  army, 
which  arrived  at  Newport,  July  10,  would 
march  to  the  Hudson  River,  and,  with 
their  assistance,  expected  to  drive  the 
British  from  the  city  of  New  York.  But 
it  was  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
there.  Six  British  ships-of-the-line,  which 
had  followed  the  French  fleet  across  the 
Atlantic,  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  New 
York.  Having  there  a  naval  superiority. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  (July  27) 
6,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
French,  without  waiting  for  them  to  at- 
tack. The  French,  perceiving  this,  cast 
up  fortifications  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  The  militia  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  marched  to  their 
assistance,  and  Washington  crossed  the 
Hudson  into  Westchester  county  and 
threatened  New  York.  As  Clinton  and  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot  could  not  agree  upon  a 
plan  of  operations,  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked; but  the  fieet  proceeded  to 
blockade  the  French  ships  in  Newport  Har- 
bor. The  French  army  felt  compelled  to 
stay  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels. 
News  presently  came  that  the  second  divi- 
sion of  French  forces  was  blockaded  at 
Brest  by  another  British  fleet  So  the 
French,  instead  of  being  an  assistance  to 
the  Americans  at  that  time,  became  a  bur- 
den, for  3,500  American  militia  were  kept 
under  arms  at  Newport  to  protect  the 
French  ships.  Thus  a  third  time  an  at- 
tempt at  French  co-operation  proved  a 
failure. 

The  Old  Tovoer. — ^This  structure  is  of 
unhewn  stone,  laid  in  mortar  composed  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  soil  around  it 
and  oyster-shell  lime.  It  is  a  cylinder  23 
feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet  in  height, 
resting  upon  arches  supported  by  eight 
columns.  It  was  originally  covered  with 
stucco  within  and  without,  and  on  dig- 
ging to  the  foundation-stones  of  one  of 
the  supporting  columns  many  years  ago, 
they  were  found  to  be  composed  of  hewn 
spheres.  This  structure  is  a  hard  nut  for 
antiquaries  and  historians  to  crack.    Some 
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regard  it  as  a  Scandinavian  structure  of  Sandys  was  appointed  treasurer  of  tbe 
great  antiquity,  and  others  as  a  windmill  colony,  received  the  appointment  of  ^UL^ 
built  by  some  of  the  early  colonists  of  shal  of  Virginia.  Captain  Smith  wrote 
Rhode    Island.      Gov.    Benedict    Arnold   his  name  A'lMe.    Newport  News  is  now  an 

important  railroad  terminus,  ship-buildr 
ing  point,  and  commercial  port.  Popor 
lation  in  18$M),  4,440;  in  1900,  10,635. 

Hewspapers.  The  first  periodicals  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  pio- 
neer was  called  Public  Occurrences,  and 
was  issued  in  Boston  in  September,  1690. 
It  was  so  radically  democratic  and  outr 
spoken  that  it  was  smothered  by  the 
magistrates  on  the  day  of  its  birth.  The 
^_  first  permanent  newspaper  was  the  Bci* 

'^ySS?^^  *^^  A'eirt-Lc^fer,  issued  in  April,  1704. 
^% ^^ ^'^^'^r^^i^^r'^l ^^7^^^^  ^^'^^  *^  newspaper  reporting  began.  In 
«"rf    ^►^^Ujc  j^-^^^^l^i^  ^'♦-  ^jjg  report  of  the  execution  of  six  pirates, 

"^  the  speeches,  prayers,  etc.,  were  ''printed 

OLD   BTOM  TOWKR,  K.WFOBT.  ^^   ^^^  ^^   j^   ^^j^  y^  ^^^^   ^  WrfUng  iU 

the  great  crowd." 
speaks  of  it  in  hiH  will    (1677)    as  his       The  dates  of  the  first  issuing  of 


'  stone-built  windmill."  Peter  Easton,  an-  papers  in  the  original  thirteen  States  are 
other  early  settler,  says  in  his  diary  for  as  follows:  In  Massachusetts,  1704;  Fenn* 
1663:  "This  year  we  built  our  first  wind-  sylvania,  1719;  New  York,  1725;  Maiy* 
mill."  Easton  built  it  himself  of  wood,  land,  1728;  South  Carolina,  1732  (the 
and  for  his  enterprise  he  was  rewarded  by  first  newspaper  issued  south  of  the  Fd> 
the  colony  with  a  strip  of  land  on  the  tomac) ;  Rhode  Island,  1732;  Vlrgiiiia, 
ocean  front,  known  as  Easton^s  Beach.  1736;  Connecticut,  1765;  North  CaroUnai 
Such  a  novel  structure  as  this  tower,  if  1755;  New  Hampshire,  1756;  Delaware^ 
built  for  a  windmill,  would  have  received  1761.  The  first  daily  newspaper  was  the 
more  than  a  local  notice.  No  chronicler  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  General  Advcr* 
of  the  day  refers  to  it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  User,  published  by  John  Dunlap,  in  1784, 
as  being  there  when  the  settlers  first  seat-  and  afterwards  called  the  Daily  Adver* 
ed  themselves  on  the  island.  It  was  a  tiscr.  The  number  of  newspapers  in  1775 
very  inconvenient  structure  for  a  wind-  was  only  thirty-four,  with  a  total  week- 
mill,  for  it  was  evidently  all  left  open  ly  circulation  of  5,000  copies.  In  1833 
below  the  arches,  with  a  floor  and  three  the  first  of  the  cheap  or  "  penny  *'  papers 
windows  above  them.  The  idea  that  it  was  issued  in  New  York  by  Benjamin 
was  originally  built  for  a  windmill  is  dis-  H.  Day.  It  was  called  the  Sun,  and  im- 
carded  by  many  intelligent  persons  who  mediately  acquired  an  enormous  circu- 
have  examined  it,  and  contemplate  the  lation.  It  was  at  first  less  than  a  foot 
condition  of  the  early  colonists  of  Rhode  square.  In  1901  the  total  number  of 
Island.  When  and  by  whom  was  it  built?  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  Unit- 
is  a  question  that  will  probably  remain  ed  States  was  20,879,  comprising  2,158 
unanswered,  satisfactorily,  forever.  See  dailies,  49  tri-weeklies,  472  semi-weeklies, 
Northmen.  14,827  weeklies,  2  tri-monthlies,  60  bi- 
Newport  Kews,  a  strategic  point  on  weeklies,  275  semi-monthlies,  2,791  month- 
the  James  River,  not  far  from  Hampton  lies,  2  semi-quarterlies,  68  bi-monthlies, 
Roads.     It    was    originally    a    compound  and  175  quarterlies. 

word,    derived,    it    is   believed,    from   the  American    vs.    Foreign    Nei&spapcrs.^ 

names   of   Captain   Newport    (who   com-  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  for  many  years  editor 

manded  the  first  vessel  that  conveyed  Eng-  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  The 

lish  emigrants  to  Virginia)  and  Sir  Will-  Nation^  contributes  the  following  compar- 

iam    Xewce,    who,    at    the    time    George  ison  of  the  American  and  foreign  news- 
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paper  press  and  r^siim^  of  the  deyelopment 
of  modem  journalism: 


It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since 
Tocqueville  compared  a  newspaper  to  a 
man  standing  at  an  open  window  and 
bawling  to  passers-by  in  the  street.  Down 
to  his  time  the  newspaper  press  in  all 
countries  in  Europe,  and  almost  down  to 
bis  time  in  America,  was  looked  upon  as 
simply,  or  mainly,  an  ill-informed  and 
often  malignant  critic  of  the  government. 
The  fearless  and  independent  press  of  our 
great-grandfathers  was  a  press  that  ex- 
posed the  shortcomings  of  men  in  power 
in  a  style  in  which  De  Foe  and  Junius 


difficult  by  spreading  discontent  and  sus- 
picion among  the  people.  Crabbe,  in  his 
poem,  The  Newspaper,  produced  in  1784, 
scourges  the  weekly  journals  of  the  day 
for  their  assiduity  in  collecting  gossip  and 
scandal,  but  his  severest  satire  is  reserved 
for  their  comments  and  criticism.  "  Blind 
themselves,"   he   says, 

"  these  erring  gruides  hold  oat 
Alluring   lights   to   lead   us   far   about.*' 

Since  that  time  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  relation  of  the  press  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  news-gathering  function,  which 
the  American  press  was  the  first  to  bring 
into  prominence,  has  become  the  most  im- 
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set  the  fashion.  The  ideal  editor  of  those 
days  was  a  man  who  expected  to  be  lock- 
ed up  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  his 
invectives  against  the  government,  but 
did  not  mind  it.  His  news-gathering  was 
80  subordinate  to  his  criticism  that  he  was 
hardly  thought  of  as  a  news-gatherer. 
Tocqueville's  man  bawling  out  of  the  win- 
dow was  not  bawling  out  the  latest  intel- 
ligence. He  was  bawling  about  the  blun- 
ders and  corruption  of  the  ministry,  and 
showing  them  the  way  to  manage  the  pub- 
lic business,  but  at  the  same  time  making 
the  management   of  the  public  business 
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portant  one,  and  the  critical  function  has 
relatively  declined.  But  the  most  momen- 
tous alteration  in  the  position  of  the  news- 
paper press  has  been  wrought  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  readers.  Since 
1848  every  country  in  the  civilized  world 
has  been  devoting  itself  to  the  work  of 
popular  education,  with  the  result  of  in- 
creasing tenfold  the  number  of  persons 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher, 
but  knowing  very  little  more.  Contem- 
poraneously with  this  has  been  the  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  travel  and  of 
transmitting    intelligence,    thus    literally 
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making  news-gathering  a  new  and  impor-  countries  have  been  nearly  100  years  be 

tant  calling.    What  was  at  the  beginning  hind  the  United  States  in  the  production 

of  this  century  the  occupation  of  gossips  of  this  class  of  readers  and  in  the  pro- 

in  taverns  and  at  street  comers,  had  by  vision  of  newspapers  for  their  entertain- 

the  middle  of  the  century  risen  to  the  ment    In  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last 

ranlc  of  a  new  industry,  requiring  large  thirty    years    that    they    have    appeared 

capital   and   a   huge   plant.     We   read  a  in  very  considerable  numbers  in  England, 

great  deal  about  the  wonderful  growth  of  and    they    can    hardly    be    said    to   have 

the  woollen  and  cotton  manufacture  since  appeared    yet    in    France^    (Germany,    or 

the  application  of  steam   to   the   power-  Italy. 

loom  and  the  spinning-jenny;  but  it  is  This  difference  in  conditions  has  gone 
safe  to  say  that  these  things,  could  they  far  to  determine  the  difference  in  the 
have  foreseen  them,  would  not  have  amazed  place  accorded  in  the  two  hemispheres  to 
Burke  and  Johnson  nearly  as  much  as  the  "  editorial  article."  In  spite  of  the  in- 
the  conversion  of  "  news,"  as  they  under-  fluence  achieved  by  the  London  Times 
stood  it,  into  the  raw  material  of  such  through  this  species  of  composition,  and 
factories  as  the  great  newspaper  offices  the  great  excellence  which  editorial  writ- 
of  our  day.  That  "coffee-house  babble"  ing  has  since  attained  in  other  English 
could  ever  be  made  to  yield  huge  dividends  journals,  France — and  for  this  purpose 
and  build  up  great  fortunes  is  something  France  means  Paris — ^must  be  considered 
they  would  have  refused  to  believe.  its  favorite  habitat,  the  country  in  which 
Of  course,  this  development  of  news-  it  has  carried  the  most  weight,  secured  the 
gathering  side  by  side  with  the  criticism  largest  amount  of  talent,  and  had  the 
and  comment  took  place  with  different  most  care  bestowed  upon  it.  French  jour- 
degrees  of  rapidity  in  different  countries.  Itals,  even  now,  can  hardly  be  called  news- 
The  news-gathering  grew  in  the  direct  papers  in  the  American  sense  at  all.  In 
ratio  of  the  spread  of  the  reading  art  the  earlier  period,  between  the  Restora- 
and  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and,  tion  and  1848,  they  did  even  less  in  the 
therefore,  grew  more  rapidly  in  the  Unit-  way  of  gathering  news  than  they  do  now. 
ed  States  than  anywhere  else.  Every  man  In  fact,  the  idea  of  news-gathering  as  a 
conducts  his  business  under  the  influence  business,  or  of  the  importance  from  a 
of  some  one  dominating  theory  as  to  what  commercial  point  of  view  of  having  news 
will  prove  most  profitable.  Accordingly,  accurate,  has  not  to  this  day  entered  the 
newspaper  publishers  early  made  their  journalistic  mind  in  France.  The  French 
choice  between  the  **  leading  article  "  and  reporter  or  correspondent  not  only  strays 
the  news-letter  as  means  of  pushing  their  from  accuracy — our  own  do  a  great  deal 
fortunes  by  extending  their  circulation,  of  this — ^but  he  sees  no  reason  to  be 
Few  or  none  attached  the  same  importance  ashamed  of  it.  In  the  war  of  1870  the 
to  both.  As  a  general  rule,  the  American  letters  from  the  scene  of  operations  print- 
publisher  devoted  himself  to  news,  and  ed  in  the  Paris  newspapers  were  to  a 
the  European  to  criticism  or  comment  large  extent  as  pure  romance  as  the 
The  former  found  a  much  larger  public  fcuilleton,  and  one  of  the  tasks  which  the 
which  wanted  news,  and  cared  compara-  moralists  of  the  period  used  to  perform 
tively  little  for  criticism  or  literary  form;  was  calling  tha  attention  of  the  corre- 
the  latter  found  his  account  in  catering  spondents  to  the  greater  seriousness  and 
for  a  smaller  public,  and  one  more  exact-  regard  for  truth  which  their  English 
ing  in  the  matter  of  taste.  The  spread  brethren  brought  to  their  work.  But  they 
of  the  reading  art  in  America  was  far  made  little  or  no  impression,  and  ike  rea- 
more  rapid  from  the  beginning  than  in  son  was,  in  the  main,  that  the  French 
Europe,  and  brought  into  the  market  at  newspaper  reader  cares  comparatively  lit- 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  tie  for  the  news,  and  cares  a  great  deal 
newspaper  a  body  of  readers  who  enjoyed  for  the  finish,  or  sprightliness,  or  drollery, 
seeing  in  print  all  the  local  gossip — col-  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  editorial  arti- 
lected,  however,  from  a  mn#»l»  wider  area —  cle.  Men  like  Armand  Carrel,  Marc  Gir- 
which  they  used  to  1  Htvem,  the  ardin,  Thiers,  and  Guizot,  who  either 
store,   and   the   d                         ^^nropean  wielded  great  influence  or  rose  into  po- 
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litical  power  through  journalism  under  circumstancea  of  the  country.  Its  great 
the  Restoration  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  foreign  trade  and  its  large  colonial  pos- 
owed  nothing  whatever  to  what  we  call  sessions  have,  ever  since  the  newspaper 
journalistic  enterprise.  They  won  fame  as  took  its  rise,  given  early  and  accurate  in- 
editorial  writers  simply.  telligence  a  great  commercial  value,  and 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  the  proprietors  of  leading  journals  have 

illustration  of  •  the  fondness  of  the  French  from  the  first  carefully  cultivated  it.    The 

public  for  editorial  writing  than  the  place  story  of  Rothschild  laying  the  foundation 

which  John  Lemoine  held  for  over  thirty  of  his  gr^at  fortune  by  being  the  first  to 

years  in  French  esteem,  owing  to  his  arti-  reach  London  with  the  news  of  Waterloo 

cles    in   the   Journal   dea   D4hat8,     It   is  is  an  illustration  of  the  importance  which 

no  injustice  to  say  that  their  merit  lies  reliable  foreign  intelligence  has  had,  ever 

mainly  in  their  style.    His  original  contri-  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

butions   to   the   political   thought   of   his  tury,  for  the  British  mercantile  men  and 

time  were   of   but   small   importance,   if,  politicians.    What  is  going  on  abroad  all 

indeed,  of  any  importance.     But  his  ele-  over  the  world  is  of  more  importance  in 

gance,  his  polish,  the  balance  of  his  peri-  London  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth, 

ods,   the   care  and  gravity  and   judicial-  and  it  is  fully  as  important  for  commercial 

mindedness  with  which  he  states  his  case  purposes  that  the  news  should  be  accurate 

and  extracts  the  wisdom  of  the  occasion,  as  that  it  should  be  early.     The  Times, 

furnished  a  rare  spsthetic  treat  every  mom-  therefore,    which    has    furnished    British 

ing,  or  three  or  four  mornings  in  the  week,  journalism  with  its  model,  has,  from  the 

to    two   generations   of   Frenchmen.      No  first,  cultivated  accuracy  with  great  care, 

such    eminence   has   been   achieved   by   a  and   with   corresponding  gain   in   weight 

journalist  in  any  other  country,  and  he  is  and  authority.     In  truth,  this  authority 

in  the  French  mind  the  type  of  the  jour-  was  never  seriously  shaken  or  impaired 

nalist  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  until  the  Pigott  affair. 

Of  course,  there  are  in  Paris  as  great  The  rOle  of  the  American  press  in  the 
rarieties  of  journalists  as  among  our-  growth  of  journalism  has  been  distinctly 
selves;  but  they  all  try  to  achieve  sue-  the  development  of  news-gathering  as  a 
cess  by  means  of  editorial  writing  of  some  business,  leaving  to  the  work  of  comment 
kind,  and  not  by  news-gathering.  This  only  a  subordinate  place,  and,  in  fact,  one 
accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  new  might  say  a  comparatively  insignificant 
papers  are  started  in  Paris,  and  the  great  one.  In  American  newspapers,  too,  the 
success  which  they  sometimes  achieve  with  field  in  which  news  may  be  found  has  been 
hardly  any  investment  of  capital.  The  greatly  enlarged;  a  much  larger  class  of 
proprietors  do  not  contemplate  the  collec-  facts  is  drawn  on  for  letters  and  de- 
tion  of  news  as  any  part  of  the  enterprise,  spatches.  News  in  the  journalistic  sense 
and  consequently  have  not  to  provide  for  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  Taken 
the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  reporting,  literally,  news  is  everything  that  a  man 
They  rely  for  their  success  on  a  leading  has  not  already  heard;  but  no  journal 
article  of  some  sort,  or  on  the  feuilleton,  undertakes  to  supply  him  with  news  of 
or  on  the  theatrical  and  art  criticisms,  this  sort.  The  line  has  to  be  drawn  some- 
The  stories  which  Parisian  journalists  tell  where  between  news  which  may  be  use- 
each  other  in  their  caf^s  are  not  of  their  fully  and  legitimately  served  up  to  him 
prowess  as  reporters,  but  of  the  sensation  on  his  breakfast-table,  and  news  which 
they  have  made  and  the  increase  in  cir-  would  either  do  him  no  good  or  to  which 
culation  they  have  achieved  by  some  sort  he  has  no  fair  claim.  When  enterprise 
of  editorial  comment  or  critique;  the  and  business  competition  are  allowed  to 
American  passion  for  and  glory  in  trace  this  line  without  the  control  of 
**  beats  " — meaning  superiority  over  rivals  either  law  or  morality,  it  is  sure  to  have 
in  getting  hold  of  news — they  do  not  un-  as  many  zigzags  in  it  as  there  are  jour- 
derstand,  or  thoroughly  despise.  nals,  and  it  is  equally  sure  that  the  com- 

In  England  the  equilibrium  between  the  mercial  result  will  largely  determine  the 

two  functions  of  the  newspaper  has  been  question  of  legitimacy  in  the  public  eye. 

fairly  maintained,  owing  to  the  peculiar  In  a  commercial  country,  it  is  inevitable 
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that  the  acquisition  of  monej  alumld  be 
the  generally  recognised,  as  it  is  the  most 
easily  recognized,  sign  of  suecess.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  the  modes  of  ac- 
quiring it  which  only  offend  against 
taste  or  discretion,  and  are  not  legally 
criminal,  are  treated  with  considerable  in- 
dulgence, or  even,  in  some  cases,  call  forth 
admiration.  Nothing  is  more  unreason- 
able, in  truth,  than  the  impatience  of  the 
American  public  with  the  excesses  of  the 
news-gathering  department  of  American 
journal  ism,  considering  the  enormous  re- 
wards in  money,  and  even  in  social  con- 
sideration, which  it  pays  and  has  paid 
to  those  who  work  this  field  with  least 
regard  to  the  conventions. 

There  has  been  from  time  to  time  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  whether  news- 
papers are  literature,  as  if  the  term  litera- 
ture could  be  properly  confined  to  writings 
possessing  the  qualities  of  permanence  and 
of  artistic  finish.  Unhappily,  literature  is 
whatever  large  bodies  of  people  read. 
Newspapers  may  be  bad  literature,  but 
literature  they  are.  The  hold  they  have 
taken,  and  are  taking,  as  the  reading 
matter  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
all  the  more  highly  civilized  countries  of 
the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facts 
of  our  time.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  are,  and  have  been  for  the  last 
half-century,  exerting  more  influence  on 
the  popular  mind  and  the  popular  morals 
than  either  the  pulpit  or  the  book  press 
has  exerted  in  500  years.  They  are  now 
shaping  the  social  and  political  world  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  new  genera- 
tion which  the  public  schools  are  pouring 
out  in  tens  of  millions  is  getting  its 
tastes,  opinions,  and  standards  from  them, 
and  what  sort  of  world  this  will  produce 
100  years  hence  nobody  knows. 

One  of  the  most  important  peculiari- 
ties of  newspapers  is  that  but  very  few 
who  read  them  much  ever  read  anything 
else.  The  notion  that  a  confirmed  news- 
paper-reader can  turn  to  books  whenever 
he  pleases,  or  that  the  newspaper-read- 
ing as  a  general  rule  forms  a  taste  for  any 
book-reading,  except  perhaps  novels,  finds 
little  support  in  observed  facts.  The  power 
of  continuous  attention  which  book-read- 
ing calls  for — attention  of  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  mind — is  acquired,  like  the  power 
of  protracted  bod"  of  any  kind, 


hj  oo&timial  training,  ending  in  the  fo^ 
mation  of  habit  Anybody  who  neglects 
it  in  yoath,  or  lays  it  aside  for  a  eon- 
siderable  period  at  any  time  of  life, 
finds  it  all  but  impossible  to  take  it  up 
again.  The  busy  man  who  eschews  liter- 
ature, or  postpones  culture,  until  he  re- 
tires from  active  industry,  usually  finds 
book-reading  the  most  potent  soporific  he 
can  turn  to.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
damaging  to  the  habit  of  continnoos 
attention  than  newspaper-reading.  One 
of  its  attractions  to  the  indolent  man  or 
woman,  or  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had 
little  or  no  mental  training,  is  that  it 
never  requires  the  mind  to  be  fixed  on 
any  topic  more  than  three  or  four  min- 
utes, and  that  every  topic  furnishes  a  com- 
plete change  of  scene.  The  result  for  the 
habitual  newspaper-reader  is  a  moital 
desultoriness,  which  ends  by  m^Ving  a 
book  on  any  one  subject  more  or  less  re- 
pulsive. So  that  the  kind  of  reading  news- 
papers lead  up  to,  for  those  who  wish  for 
more  substantial  mental  food,  is,  at  most, 
books  or  periodicals  made  up  of  short 
essays,  which  will  not  keep  the  attention 
strained  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at 
most. 

This  view  of  the  effect  of  newspaper 
reading  is  not  weakened  by  anything  we 
know  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  and  book-readers  which  we  see  all 
over  the  world.  The  number  of  bodo, 
serious  as  well  as  light,  undoubtedly  in- 
creases rapidly,  and  so  does  the  number 
of  those  who  read  them;  but  they  do  not 
increase  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  of  newspaper-readers.  They 
form  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion 
of  the  reading  population  of  all  the  great 
nations,  and  their  immediate  infiuence 
on  politics  and  society  is  undergoing  the 
same  relative  decline.  Even  books  of  far- 
reaching  sociological  interest,  like  Dar- 
win's, or  Spencer's,  or  Mill's,  have  to  un- 
dergo a  prolonged  filtration  through  the 
newspaper  press  before  they  begin  to  af- 
fect popular  thought  or  action.  In  this 
interval  it  is  by  no  means  the  philosophers 
and  men  of  science  who  always  conunand 
the  most  respectful  hearing.  The  editor 
may  crow  over  them  daily  for  years,  and 
carry  his  readers  with  him,  before  their 
authority  is  finally  recognized  as  para- 
mount.   Some  curious  illustrations  of  this 
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have  been  furnished  by  our  own  currency 
and  silver  discussions,  in  which  the  news- 
papers had  their  own  way,  and  the  "  book- 
men" were  objects  of  general  contempt 
for  some  time  before  the  hard  facts  of 
human  experience  were  able  to  reach  the 


Side  by  side  with  this  segregation  of 
the  newspaper-reader  from  the  book-read- 
er, there  has  grown  up  a  deep  and  in- 
creasing scorn  on  the  part  of  the  book- 
reader  and  book-maker  for  the  man  who 
reads  nothing  but  the  newspapers,  and 
gets  his  facts  and  opinions  from  them. 
This  is  true  to-day  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try. Go  into  a  circle  of  scientific  or  cul- 
tivated men  in  any  field,  in  America,  or 
France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  and  you 
will  have  the  mental  food  which  the 
newspapers  supply  to  the  bulk  of  the 
population  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, the  authority  of  a  newspaper  as  a 
joke,  and  journalism  used  as  a  synonjrm 
for  shallowness,  ignorance,  and  blundering. 
What  the  journalists  oppose  to  all  this 
is.  usually  accounts  of  their  prodigious 
circulation  and  large  pecuniary  receipts, 
and  their  close  contact  with  the  practical 
business  of  life.  But  this  mutual  hos- 
tility of  the  two  agencies  which  most  pow- 
erfully affect  popular  thought,  and  shape 
the  conduct  of  both  nations  and  men, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  with  great  con- 
cern. Their  reconciliation — that  is,  the 
conversion  of  the  newspaper  into  a  better 
channel  of  communication  to  the  masses 
of  the  best  thought  and  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  time — is  one  ot  the 
problems,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious 
one,  that  the  coming  century  will  have 
to  solve. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  forecast 
now  the  precise  manner  in  which  this 
problem  will  be  attacked,  or  the  exact 
kind  of  society  or  government  which  the 
newspaper,  as  we  know  it,  will,  if  it  be  not 
transformed,  end  by  creating.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  ascribe  to 
newspapers  the  place  in  shaping  national 
character  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  as- 
cribed to  singers  in  that  much-hackneyed 
saying  of  his.  We  cannot  say,  "Let  me 
make  the  newspapers  ot  a  country  and  I 
do  not  care  who  makes  its  laws.''  But 
that  newspapers  have  an  increasing  influ- 
ence on  legislation,  and  that  legislation 
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affects  manners  and  ideas,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Our  society  is,  however,  acted 
on  by  so  many  agencies  that  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  should  as  yet  under- 
take to  calculate  closely  the  effects  of  any 
one  of  them. 

Kewton,  Hubebt  Anson,  astronomer; 
born  in  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  March  19, 
1830;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1850; 
took  post-graduate  course  in  higher  mathe- 
matics; became  instructor  in  Yale  in 
1853;  and  was  Professor  of  Mathematics 
there  from  1855  till  his  death,  Aug.  30, 
1896.  He  achieved  a  high  reputation  by 
his  discoveries  respecting  the  laws  of 
comets  and  meteorids  and  their  connec- 
tion. In  1833  Professor  Olmsted  an- 
nounced the  hypothesis  that  the  meteors 
were  part  of  a  line  of  bodies  revolving 
around  the  sun  in  a  fixed  orbit.  To  the 
development  of  this  theory  Professor  New- 
ton gave  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
Of  fifty-six  publications  up  to  1893,  twen- 
ty-nine treat  of  this  and  closely  allied 
subjects.  He  also  published  papers  on 
life  insurance  and  statistics  on  the  metric 
systems;  articles  on  meteors  in  the  J^n- 
cyclopaidia  Britannica  and  John8on*8  Uni- 
versal Cyclopwdia;  definitions  in  astron- 
omy and  mathematics  in  the  International 
Dictionary;  etc.  He  also  was  an  editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  Science,  He 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  12;,  1896. 

Kewton,  Isaac,  agriculturist;  born  in 
Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  March  31,  1800; 
was  the  projector  of  the  national  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  When  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  was  established  in  1862, 
President  Lincoln  offered  the  commission- 
ership  to  Mr.  Newton.  He  held  the  office 
until  his  death,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  19,  1867. 

Kewton,  John,  military  engineer;  bom 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug.  24,  1823;  grad- 
uated at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy and  appointed  assistant  Professor  of 
Engineering  there  with  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant  in  1842.  Later  he  served  in  the 
building  of  fortifications  and  other  ex- 
tensive works  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Utah  expedition.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. From  August,  1861,  till  March, 
1862,  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  de- 
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a  mnaW  eMort,  and  returned  the  puraoit  seUle  down  on  lands  set  apart  for  tbeir 
On  Aug.  20,  when  he  was  at  Camas  ample  maintenance;  and  when  commanded 
Prairie,  the  Indians  turned  on  him  and  by  proper  authority  they  b^an  resisting 
■Umpedod  and  ran  off  his  pack-train,  by  murdering  persons  in  no  manner  conr 
which  were  partially  recovered  by  his  nected  with  their  alleged  grievances." 
cavalry.  The  fleeing  Indians  then  trav-  After  the  war  and  the  capture  of  the  hos- 
ersed  some  of  "  the  worst  trails  for  man  tiles  the  Nez  Perc^  of  Joseph's  band 
or  beast  on  this  continent,"  as  General  were  removed  to  Indian  Territory,  where 
Sherman  described  it.  Their  course  may  they  were  placed  in  the  Ponca,  Pawnee, 
thus  »)e  briefly  given:  The  Nez  Percys,  and  Otoe  agency.  There  they  were  peace- 
after  leaving  Henry's  I^ke  in  Montana,  able  and  industrious;  nearly  half  of  them 
[laHsed  up  the  Madifton  and  Fire  Hole  in  1884  were  reported  members  of  the 
Hasin  into  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Presbyterian  Church;  they  had  schools, 
crossed  the  divide  and  the  Yellowstone  etc.,  and  were  apparently  doing  well.  In 
Kiver  above  the  falls  and  below  the  lake;  May,  1885,  they  returned  to  their  old 
then  they  crossed  the  Snowy  Mountains,  home  in  Idaho  and  Washington, 
and  movcKl  down  Clark's  Fork,  with  Gen-  Niagara,  Fort,  a  defensive  work  cm  tlie 
eral  Howard  on  a  hot  trail.  On  Sept.  13  east  side  of  Niagara  River,  near  its  mouth. 
General  StnrKift  had  a  fight  with  them  on  Its  building  was  begun  as  early  as  1673, 
the  Yellowstone  b<?low  the  mouth  of  when  La  Salle  enclosed  a  small  spot  there 
Clark's  Fork,  capturing  hundreds  of  horses  with  palisades.  In  1687  De  Nonville  con- 
and  killing  a  nunilwr  of  the  Indians.  Then  structed  a  quadrangular  fort  there,  with 
the  Indians  crossed  the  Yellowstone,  pass-  four  bastions.  It  was  enlarged  to  quite 
ed  north  throu^'h  the  Judith  Mountains,  a  strong  fortification  by  the  French  in 
and    reached    the    Missouri    River    near  1725. 

C'ow  Island  on  Sept.  22,  and  the  next  The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1755  (see 
day  they  crossed  the  Missouri  and  pro-  French  and  Indian  Wab)  contemplated 
eeeded  north  to  the  British  possessions,  an  expedition  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
with  a  view  to  join  the  renegade  Sioux,  Frontenac,  to  be  led  in  person  by  Grcneral 
with  whom  Sitting  Bull  was  hiding.  Shirley.  With  his  own  and  Pepperell's 
General  Howard's  troops  were  fearfully  regiments,  lately  enlisted  in  New  Eng- 
worn  down  by  the  long  pursuit,  but  land,  and  some  irregulars  and  Indians 
steadily  followed  the  fleeing  Nez  Percys,  drawn  from  New  York,  Shirley  marched 
Howard  had  meanwhile  sent  word  to  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  on  the  southern 
Colonel  MileH  at  Tonj?ue  River  of  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  intended 
movements  of  the  IndianH,  and  that  offi-  to  embark  for  Niagara.  It  was  a  tedious 
eer  started  with  fresh  forces  to  head  oflf  march,  and  he  did  not  reach  Oswego  un- 
the  band.  On  Sept.  :U),  he  came  on  them  til  Aug.  21.  The  troops  were  then  dis- 
near  the  mouth  of  Kagle  C're<»k,  had  a  abled  by  sickness  and  discouraged  by  the 
fi<rht  with  them,  and  finally  captured  the  news  of  Braddock's  defeat.  Shirley's  force 
entire  band,  numU'rinfi:  In'tween  400  and  was  2,500  in  number  on  Sept.  1.  He  be- 
.000  men,  women,  and  children.  As  the  gan  the  erection  of  two  strong  forts  at 
fi^lit  was  cloHing  CJeneral  Howard  came  Oswego,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
up  with  hirt  troops.  This  ended  **  one  of  The  prevalence  of  storms,  sickness  in  his 
the  most  extraordinary  Indian  wars  of  camp,  and  the  desertion  of  a  greater  part 
which  there  \h  any  record,"  said  General  of  his  Indian  allies,  caused  him  to  relin- 
Sheridan.  And  he  added:  "The  Indians  quish  the  design  against  Niagara;  so,  leav- 
throughout  displayed  a  courage  and  skill  ing  a  suflicient  number  of  men  at  Oswego 
that  elicite<l  universal  praise;  they  to  complete  and  garrison  the  forts,  he 
abstained  from  scalping;  let  captive  marched  the  remainder  back  to  Albany, 
w<mien  go  free;  did  not  commit  indis-  where  he  arrived  Oct.  24. 
criminate  murder  of  peaceful  families,  In  1759,  accompanied  by  Sir  William 
which  is  usual;  and  fought  with  almost  Johnson  as  his  second  in  command.  Gen- 
scientific  skill,  using  adranoe  and  rear  John  Prideaux  collected  his  forces  (chief- 
guards,  skirmish  Hum*  and  field  forti-  ly  provincial)  at  Oswego,  for  an  attack 
fications.     Neverthri—          '  noiild  not  on  Fort  Niagara.    The  influence  of  Sir 
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William  made  the  Six  Nations  disregard  and  at  the  same  time  a  cannonade  was 
their  late  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  opened  at  Fort  George  and  its  vicinity. 
French,  and  a  considerable  number  joined  From  dawn  until  twilight  there  was  a 
Prideaux's  forces.  Sailing  from  Oswego,  continuous  roar  of  artillery  from  the  line 
the  troops  reached  their  destination,  and  of  batteries  on  the  Canada  shore;  and 
landed,  without  opposition,  on  July  7,  and  during  the  day  2,000  red-hot  shot  were 
immediately  began  a  siege.  On  the  19th  poured  upon  the  American  works.  The 
Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortars  sent  showers  of  destructive  bomb- 
cannon,  and  the  command  devolved  on  shells.  Buildings  in  the  fort  were  set 
Johnson.  The  garrison,  expecting  rein-  on  fire  several  times,  and  were  extinguish- 
f orcements  from  the  southern  and  western  ed  by  great  exertions.  Meanwhile  the  gar- 
French  forts,  held  out  for  three  weeks,  rison  returned  the  assault  gallantly, 
when  the  expected  succor  appeared  (July  Newark  was  set  on  fire  by  shells  several 
24) — 1,200  French  regulars  and  an  equal  times;  so,  also,  were  buildings  in  Fort 
number  of  Indians.  Prepared  for  their  George,  and  one  of  its  batteries  was  si- 
reception,  Johnson  totally  routed  this  re-  lenced.  Shots  from  an  outwork  of  Fort 
lieving  force.  A  large  portion  of  them  Niagara  (the  Salt  Battery)  sunk  a  Brit' 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  next  day  ish  sloop  in  the  river.  Night  ended  this 
(July  25)  the  fort  and  its  dependencies,  furious  artillery  duel. 
with  the  garrison  of  700  men,  were  sur-  Early  in  October,  1813,  General  Mc- 
rendered  to  the  English.  This  connecting-  Clure,  of  the  New  York  militia,  was 
link  of  the  French  military  posts  between  left  in  command  of  Fort  George,  on  the 
Canada  and  Louisiana  was  thus  effect-  Niagara  River.  In  November  the  start- 
ually  broken,  and  was  never  reunited,  ling  intelligence  reached  him  from  the 
The  encumbrance  of  prisoners  and  lack  westward  that  Lieutenant-General  Drum- 
of  transportation  prevented  Johnson  from  mond  was  approaching  with  a  heavy  force 
joining  Amherst  at  Montreal,  and,  after  of  white  men  and  Indians.  McClure's  gar- 
garrisoning  Fort  Niagara,  he  returned  rison  was  then  reduced  to  sixty  effective 
home.  men,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  fort  post  and  cross  over  to  Fort  Niagara.    The 

was    the    rendezvous    of    British    troops,  weather   became  extremely  cold,   and  on 

Tories,  and  Indians,  who  desolated  central  Dec.  10  he  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fort 

New  York,  and  sent  predatory  bands  into  while  his  troops  were  crossing  the  river. 

Pennsylvania.     ''Then,"  says  De  Veaux,  He  also  wantonly  set  on  fire  the  village 

"  civilized    Europe   revelled    with    savage  of  Newark,  near  by,  and  150  houses  were 

Americans,  and  ladies  of  education  and  re-  speedily  laid  in  ashes. 
finement  mingled  in  the  society  of  those       The  exasperated  British  determined  on 

whose  only  distinction  was  to  wield  the  retaliation.      They    crossed    the    Niagara 

bloody  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  River  on  the  night  of  Dec.  18,  about  1,000 

Then  the  squaws  of  the  forest  were  raised  strong,  regulars  and  Indians,  under  Colo- 

to  eminence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  nel  Murray.    Gross  negligence  or  positive 

between  them  and  officers  of  highest  rank  treachery  had   exposed   the   fort   to   easy 

were    smiled    upon    and    countenanced."  capture.     It  was  in  command  of  Captain 

Fort  Niagara  remained  in  possession  of  Leonard.    When,  at  3  a.m.,  a  British  force 

the  British  until  the  frontier  posts  were  approached  to  assail  the  main  gate,  it  was 

given  up  to  the  Americans,  in  1796.  standing   wide   open.      Leonard    had   left 

In  1812  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  the  the  fort  on  the  evening  before,  and  spent 
Americans,  commanded  by  Lieut.  -  Col.  the  night  with  his  family,  3  miles  dis- 
George  McFeely.  The  British  had  raised  tant.  With  a  competent  and  faithful  corn- 
breastworks  in  front  of  the  village  of  mander  at  his  post,  the  fort,  with  its 
Newark  {q,  v.),  opposite  the  fort,  at  in-  garrison  of  nearly  400  effective  men,  might 
tervals,  all  the  way  up  to  Fort  George,  have  been  saved.  The  fort  was  entered 
and  placed  behind  them  several  mortars  without  resistance,  when  the  occupants 
and  a  long  train  of  battering  cannon,  of  a  block-house  within  and  invalids  in 
These  mortars  began  a  bombardment  of  the  barracks  made  a  stout  fight  for  a 
Fort  Niagara  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  21,  while.    This  conflict  was  over  before  the 
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was  fought,  beginning  at  sunset  and  end-  latter  was  one  of  the  four  men  of  Nar- 
ing  at  midnight  (see  Lundt's  Lane,  Bat-  vaez's  expedition  into  Florida  who  made 
TLE  AT).  The  Americans  were  left  in  a  perilous  journey  across  the  continent 
quiet  possession  of  the  field.  Brown  and  Ni^a  returned  to  Coronado  and  announced 
Scott  were  both  wounded,  and  the  com-  that  he  had  discovered  from  a  mountain- 
mand  devolved  on  General  Ripley,  who  top  seven  cities,  and  that  he  visited  one 
withdrew  to  Fort  Erie.  Drummond  again  which  was  called  Cibola.  It  was  garnish- 
advanced  with  5,000  men,  and  appeared  ed  with  gold  and  pearls.  There,  he  al- 
before  Fort  Erie  on  Aug.  4  and  pre-  leged,  his  negro  companion,  whom  he  had 
pared  for  a  siege.  There  was  almost  sent  before,  was  murdered  by  the  jealous 
incessant  cannonading  from  the  7th  to  inhabitants.  Coronado,  in  further  cxplo- 
the  14th.  On  the  15th  Drummond  at-  rations,  found  well-built  houses  in  groups 
tempted  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  — pueblos — "  three  or  four  lofts  high,  with 
but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  (see  good  lodgings  and  fair  chambers,  and  lad- 
Erie,  Fobt).  Nearly  a  month  elapsed  ders  instead  of  stairs.''  lie  said  the  seven 
without  much  being  done,  when  General  cities  were  within  four  leagues  of  each 
Brown,  who  had  resumed  the  chief  com-  other,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Cilwla; 
mand,  ordered  a  sortie  from  the  fort.  It  but  he  did  not  find  gold  and  turquoises. 
was  successful  (Sept.  17).  The  Amer-  Remains  of  these  pueblos  are  found  in  the 
leans  pressed  the  besiegers  back  towards  region  traversed  by  Ni^a  and  Coronado. 
Chippewa.  Informed  that  General  Izard  Nicaragua.  Baffled  in  an  attempt  to 
was  approaching  with  reinforcements  for  revolutionize  or  seize  Cuba,  ambitious 
Brown,  Drummond  retired  to  Fort  George.  American  politicians  turned  their  atton* 
The  Americans  abandoned  and  destroyed  tion  to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  covet- 
Fort  Erie  Nor.  6,  crossed  the  river,  and  ing  regions  within  the  Golden  Circle. 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Black  Rock,  Their  operations  flrHt  aHHumed  the  inno- 
BnflialOy  and  Batavia.  cent  form  of  an  armed  emigration — armed 

jnagara  Peace  Mission.     See  Peace  merely  for  their  own  protection — and  their 

IClBfflOir.  first   theatre  was  a   region  on   the  great 

MMaek,  Albert  PaHkeb,  naval  officer;  isthmus  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  race  of  de« 

born  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  July  25,   1859;  graded  natives.     It  iKjlonged  to  the  Stato 

gradnated  at  Annapolis  in  1880;  United  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  known  as  the  Mos- 

States  naTal  attache  at  Berlin,  Rome,  and  quito   Coast.     It  promised   to   be   a   (er* 

Vienna;  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1896.  ritory    of    great    commercial    importance. 

He   is   the   author   of   Co€i8t    Indiana   of  Under  the  specious  pretext  that  the  Brit- 

Alaaka  and  Northern  British  Columbia,  ish   were    likely    to    posscHs    it,    and    ap- 

Hiboyer,  Baudoin  Simon,  author;  bom  pealing   to  the  "Monroe  doctrine"    (see 

in   Bruges,   Belgium,   in    1779;    accompa-  Monroe,  James)    for  juHtiflcation,  armed 

nied  the  British  forces  to  the  United  States  citizens   of  the   United   States   emigrated 

in  1812;  and  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  to  that  region.     Already  the  gims  of  the 

White  House  in  Washington,  D.  C.   When  American  navy  had  been  heard  there  as 

peace  was  concluded  he  travelled  through  heralds  of  coming  power.     The  first  for- 

the   Eastern   and   Northern    States.      His  midable  "  emigration "  took  ])]ace  in  the 

publications  include  History  of  the  War  autumn  or  early  winter  of  1854.     It  was 

between  England  and  the  United  States;  alleged  that  the  native  king  of  the  Mos- 

A  Picturesque  Journey  through  the  Unit-  quito  country  bordering  on  the  Caribbean 

ed  States  of  North  America;   Considera-  Sea  had  granted  to  two  British  subjects 

tions  on   the  Republican   System   of   the  a  large  tract  of  the  territory,  the  British 

United    States   compared   with    the   Rep-  having  for  some  time  been  trying  to  get 

resentative  Oovernments  of  Europe;  The  a  foothold  there,  and  having  induced  the 

Aristocracy  of  Europe  and  America,  etc.  half  -  barbarian  chief  to  assume  indepen- 

He  died  near  Brussels  in  1834.  dence  of  Nicaragua.     By  a  protended  ar- 

Ni^a,  Marco  de,  explorer.    When  Cor-  rangement  with  the  British  settlers  there, 

onado  was  sent  northward   from   Mexico  Col.  H.  L.  Kinney  led  a  band  of  armed 

to  search  for  mules,  he  sent  Father  Nica  emigrants  and  proceeded  to  settle  on  the 

in  advance  with  a  negro  companion.    The  territory.    The  governor  of  Nicaragua  pro- 
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tested  agminst  this  invasion  hj  dticens  drove  liim  from  the  Mosquito  oountry,  sal 

of   the   United   States.     The  Nicaragnan  attonpted    to    strengthen    his    mUitaiy 

minister  at  Washington  called  the  atten-  power  fay  **  emigration  **  from  the  United 

tion  of  the  United  States  government  to  States.     A  British  consul  recognised  the 

the  subject,  Jan.  16,  1855,  and  especially  new  government  of   Nicaragua,  and  the 

to  the  fact  of  the  British  claim  to  politi-  American  minister  there,  John  H.  Whed- 

cal    jurisdiction    there,    and    urged    that  er,  gave  countenance  to  the  usurpation, 

the   United    States,    while   asserting   the  These   movements    in    Nicaragua   created 

Monroe    doctrine    as    a    correct    political  alarm  among  the  other   governments  on 

dogma,  should  not  sanction  the  act  com-  the  isthmus,  and  in  the  winter  of  1856 

plained  of,  as  it  was  done  under  guaran-  they  formed  an  alliance.    Early  in  March, 

tees  of  British  protection.  Ck>sta  Rica  made  a  formal  declaration  of 

The  United  States  government  so  mild-  war  against  the  usurpers  of   Nicaragut, 

ly  interfered  (as  a  matter  of  policy)  that  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  Walker, 

the  **  emigration  "  movement  was  allowed  who  was  the  real  head  of  the  state,  made 

to   go   on    and   assume   more   formidable  a  corresponding  declaration  against  Costs 

proportions  and  aspects.    An  agent  of  the  Rica.     He  shamelessly   declared   that  he 

conspirators  named  William  Walker,  who  was  there  by  the  invitation  of  the  Liberal 

had  already,  with  a  few  followers,  invaded  party  in  Nicaragua.    War  began  on  Mardi 

the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora  from  Cali-  20,  when  the  Costa  Ricans  marched  into 

fornia  and  been   repulsed,   now  appeared  Nicaragua.     Walker  gained  a  victory  in 

on  the  scene  in  connection  with  Kinney,  a  battle,  April  11,  and  became  extremely 

who  invited  him  to  assist  in  "  improving  arrogant.    He  levied  a  forced  loan  on  the 

the  lands  and  developing  the  mineral  re-  people  in  support  of  his  power.     Rivae, 

sources  "  of  his  grant  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  becoming  disgusted  with  this  "  gray-eyed 

For  that  purpose,  ostensibly.  Walker  left  man  of  destiny,"  as  his  admirers  called 

San  Francisco  with  300  men,  and  arrived  him,  left  the  presidency  and   proclaimed 

on   the  coast  of  Nicaragua  on  June  27,  against  Walker.     Walker  became  his  suc- 

1855.     On  the  following  day  he  cast  off  cessor  in  office,  June  24,  and  was  inan- 

all  disguise  and  attempted  to  capture  the  gurated  President  of  Nicaragua  on  July 

town  of  Rivas,  under  an  impression  that  12.    So  the  first  grand  act  of  a  conspiracy 

a  revolutionary  faction  there  would  join  against  the  life  of  a  weak  neighbor  was 

him  in  his  scheme  of  conquest.     He  was  accomplished. 

mistaken.  He  had  been  joined  on  his  The  government  at  Washington  hasten- 
march  by  150  Central  Americans  under  ed  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
General  Castellon,  but  when  these  saw  new  nation,  and  Walker's  ambassador,  in 
the  Nicaragnan  forces  coming  against  the  person  of  Vijil,  a  Roman  Catholic 
them,  they  deserted  Walker.  The  latter  priest,  was  cordially  received  by  Presi- 
and  his  followers  fled  to  the  coast  and  dent  Pierce  and  his  cabinet.  So  strength- 
escaped  in  a  Hchooner.  Walker  reappeared  ened.  Walker  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  and 
with  armed  followers  on  the  coast  of  by  his  interference  with  trade  offended 
Nicaragua  in  August  following,  and  on  commercial  nations.  The  other  Central 
Sept.  5  the  "  emigrants "  in  the  Mosquito  American  states  combined  against  him, 
country,  assuming  independence,  organ-  and  on  May  20,  1857,  he  was  compelled 
ized  civil  government  there  by  the  elec-  to  surrender  200  men,  the  remnant  of  his 
tion  of  Kinney  as  chief  magistrate  with  army,  to  Rivas;  but  by  the  interference 
a  council  of  five  assistants.  At  that  time  of  Commodore  Davis,  of  the  United  States 
Nicaragua  was  convulsed  by  revolution,  navy,  then  on  the  coast.  Walker  and  a 
and  the  government  was  weak.  Walker,  few  of  his  followers  were  borne  away  un- 
taking  advantage  of  these  conditions,  had  hurt.  But  this  restless  adventurer  fitted 
two  days  before  vanquished  in  battle  400  out  another  expedition  at  New  Orleans, 
government  troops  on  Virgin  Bay.  He  landed  on  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  Nov.  25, 
captured  Granada,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  was  seized  by  Commodore  Paulding* 
on  Oct.  12,  and  placed  General  Rivas,  a  United  States  navy,  Dec.  3,  with  230  of 
Nicaraguan,  in  the  presidential  chair.  his  followers,  and  taken  to  New  York  as 

Treati:     "••mqr  with  contempt,  Walker  prisoner.     James     Buchanan     was    then 
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President    of    the    United    States.     He  lecting  funds  for  a  new  invasion.    Walker 

privately  commended  Paulding's  act,  but  sailed  from  Mobile  on  a  third  expedition, 

for  "  prudential  reasons/'  he  said,  he  pub-  but  was  arrested  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mi»- 

licly    condemned    the    commodore    in    a  sissippi  River,  but  only  for  having  left 

special  message  to  Congress,  Jan.  7,  1858,  port  without  a  clearance.    He  was  tried  at 

lor  thus  "violating  the  sovereignty  of  a  New  Orleans  by  the  United  States  Court 

foreign  country  1"     Buchanan  set  Walker  and  acquitted,  when  he  hastened  to  Cen- 

and  his  followers  free,  and  they  traversed  tral  America,  and  after  making  much  mis- 

the  slave-labor   States,   preaching  a   new  chief    there,    was    captured   and    shot   at 

crusade  against  Central  America,  and  col-  Truxillo,  Sept.  12,  1860. 
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Nicarafi^na  Canal.  Thomas  Beackett 
Reed  {q.  v,),  who  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1877  to  1899,  and  speaker  of 
the  House  in  the  Fifty-first,  Fifty-fourth, 
and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses,  contributes  the 
following  authoritative  description  of  the 
plan  of  the  proposed  canal  and  criticism 
of  the  same:         

Ever  since  the  time  when  the  be- 
wildered successors  of  Columbus  fail- 
ed to  find  the  transit  to  the  East,  by 
which  they  meant  to  pass  by  the  land 
they  had  discovered  to  reach  the  far  coun- 
tries of  the  Orient  they  originally  sought, 
the  isthmus  which  connects  the  northern 
and  southern  continents  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  separates  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  scene 
of  a  wonderful  amount  of  research,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  of  topography  and 
climate.  At  first,  all  were  reluctant  to 
surrender  the  old  idea,  which  had  harden- 
ed itself  into  a  tradition,  with  imaginary 
maps  and  charts,  that,  somewhere  in  the 


lagoons  and  tropical  forests,  was  a  pas- 
sage-way already  made  by  nature,  which 
was  only  waiting  the  sails  of  the  bold  man 
who  should  discover  or  rediscover  the  high- 
way of  nations  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  two  worlds  would  enrich  and 
satisfy  both. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  there 
was  no  passage  made  by  nature;  and 
Philip  II.  felt  assured  that  the  Lord  did 
not  intend  the  connection  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  While  we  have 
since  learned  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Deity  are  not  to  be  lightly  assumed,  there 
was  certainly  in  that  age  a  fair  chance 
for  argument;  for  a  more  closely  connect- 
ed and  determined  union  of  hills  and  peaks 
can  hardly  anywhere  be  found,  than  in  the 
range  which  runs  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  isthmus,  and  its  immediate 
connections.  Providence  certainly  did  not 
intend  that  any  world,  any  less  rich  than 
our  own,  should  undertake  the  work  of 
lifting  great  ships  across  the  divide  which 
separates  the  oceans. 

All    the    probable    passage-ways    have 
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been  so  far  examined,  that  the  world  has  used  will  have  to  be  dredged  and  lowered 

BcitltHl  down  upon  the  belief  that  only  two  and  some  parts  of  them  turned  aside.   The 

routes  can  be  the  scene  of  the  great  com-  lake  will  also  need  dredging  in  various 

mcrce  which  is  hoped  for  in  the  future,  places. 

One  is  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which        Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  plan 

is  the  least  in  actual  distance  from  the  At-  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  and  a 

Inntic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  takes  statement  of  the  points  of  criticism,  would 

its  course   through  the  peninsula  which  enable  us  more  easily  to  get  a  genersJ 
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connects  the  isthmus  with  the  main  con- 
tinent to  the  north,  as  it  goes  widening 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Mexico.  One  route  is 
40  miles,  and  the  other  between  170  and 
180.  While  there  is  that  great  difference 
in  distance  to  be  traversed,  the  difference 
in  the  canals  to  be  excavated  is  by  no 
means  so  great.  The  Panama  Canal  is 
all  excavation  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
except  IIV2  miles  of  artificial  lake,  and  is 
46  miles  in  length.  The  Nicaragua  route 
makes  use  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  an  inland 
sea  which  was  one  day  connected  with  the 
Pacific  and  was  a  part  of  its  vast  ex- 
panse. The  landlocked  sharks  of  the  lake 
are  living  testimonials  of  the  fact.  Be- 
sides the  lake,  a  long  stretch  of  river 
can  be  so  utilized  that,  while  the  distance 
on  the  Nicaragua  route  is  what  has  been 
stated,  the  canal  -  making  will  be  some- 
where between  27  and  35  miles,  according 
to  the  plan  which  shall  finally  be  adopted. 
In  addition  to  the  canal-making,  the  rivers 


idea  of  the  state  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
conditions  of  the  various  plans,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  main  avenue  of  transporta- 
tion is  Lake  Nicaragua,  at  110  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  course,  the  water- 
line  of  the  lake  varies,  nobody  knows 
quite  how  much,  but  between  limits  of  12 
or  14  feet  between  112  feet  and  98  feet 
This  variation,  however,  does  not  cover 
each  year  but  a  number  of  years,  and  is 
the  extreme  variation.  The  level  of  110 
feet  named  in  the  Menocal  plan,  or  112 
in  the  Ludlow  suggestion,  must  be  main- 
tained all  the  time;  for,  while  the  top  of 
the  lake  may  be  lowered  from  time  to 
time,  the  bottom  cannot  be,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  top  and  the  bottom  is 
where  the  vessel  runs.  This  level  of  the 
lake,  at  110  or  112  feet,  is  the  height 
to  which  ships  must  be  lifted  to  cross  the 
altitude  between  the  two  oceans.    To  this 
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height  the  ships  must  be  lifted  on  both  River,  down  by  the  Oclioa  Dam  to 
sides  by  locks^  and  lowered  on  both  sides  and  through  the  San  Francisco  Basin; 
by  the  same  means.  The  110 -feet  level  then  13  miles  through  the  Eastern  Divide, 
exists,  naturally,  only  on  the  lake  itself  a  rock  cutting  140  feet  in  drpth,  to  the 
when  it  is  high,  and  in  the  upper  San  Dcscado  Basin;  at  the  end  of  wliich  the 
Juan,  its  outflow.  This  would  be  only  56  ship  was  to  be  lowered  45  feet  by  a  lock, 
miles  of  the  170,  to  which  should  be  added  travel  3  miles  farther,  and  then,  being 
a  part  of  the  San  Juan  River  on  the  east-  -  lowered  80  feet,  go  on  another  mile,  drop 
ern  side.  To  increase  this  distance,  what-  31  feet  and  then,  after  19  miles  of  canal, 
ever  it  might  be,  so  as  to  make  the  level  reach  the  harbor  of  Greytown,  wliicli  was 
extend  for  more  than  140  miles,  Mr.  to  be  made  available  by  whatever  expeiuli- 
Menocal  conceived  a  plan  which  was  ture  might  be  necessary.  It  will  be  scon, 
singularly  bold  and  attractive.  On  the  even  from  this  inadequate  description, 
Pacific  side,  he  planned  to  have  the  first  that  it  was  not  an  exaggeration  to  call 
9  miles  from  the  lake  end  in  a  basin  of  this  plan  both  bold  and  attractive. 
5y^  miles  in  length,  and  a  mile  in  width.  It  was  attractive,  because  it  gave  a  long 
created  by  a  tall  dam  called  the  La  Flor  reach  of  142  miles,  and  in  many  ways  seem - 
Dam.  This  would  add  14V^  miles  to  the  ed  to  lessen  the  amount  of  canal-making  and 
navigation  on  the  110-feet  level.  On  the  the  amount  of  dredging  in  the  San  Juan 
Atlantic  side,  he  proposed  a  dam  at  Ochoa  River.  It  was  bold,  because  the  dams 
on  the  San  Juan  64  miles  from  its  source,  and  retaining  embankments  were,  perhaps, 
which  is  the  lake,  which  would  have  ex-  without  precedent  in  magnitude  of  work 
tended  the  navigation  on  the  lake  level  and  in  risk  of  disaster.  The  <lani  at  I-a 
64  miles  more.  The  dam  was  to  be,  or,  Flor  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  the  dam  and 
rather,  would  have  to  be,  110  feet  high,  embankments  at  Ochoa,  together  with  the 
to  which  must  be  added  the  depth  neces-  embankments  of  the  San  Francisco  Basin, 
sary  to  reach  rock  bottom,  though  Menocal  were  well  calculated,  to  use  the  language 
contemplated  surface  dam.  At  Ochoa,  the  of  Admiral  Walker,  "  to  keep  its  supcrin- 
route  was  to  branch  off  into  the  valley  of  tendent  awake  nights."  Especially  would 
the  San  Francisco,  where,  by  a  dam  at  the  this  be  so  on  Mr.  MenocaKs  plan,  which 
end  and  by  embankments  on  the  sides,  an-  did  not  propose  to  go  down  to  rock  fornm- 
other  basin  was  to  be  created,  carrying  tion,  but  to  have  "  a  dam  of  loose  rock,'* 
the  lake  level  7  miles  farther.  Adding  all  which.  Admiral  Walker  says,  "  would  have 
these  extensions  to  the  56  miles  by  which  to  be  enormous  in  size;  it  would  be  like 
the  lake  is  crossed,  it  is  found  that,  from  moving  a  hill  into  the  river."  Of  course. 
La  Flor  Dam  to  the  end  of  the  San  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  by  going 
Francisco  Basin,  there  was  to  be  a  stretch  80  feet  l>elow  the  bottom  of  the  river,  a 
of  142  miles  on  the  same  level,  the  level  dam  could  be  built  190  feet  in  full  height 
of  the  lake,  not  a  natural  varying  level,  at  a  cost  as  yet  unestiinated.  As  for  the 
but  a  permanent  one  to  be  created.  This  San  Francisco  embankment  line,  (Jenerul 
142  miles  being  taken  out,  there  were  left  Hains  regards  it  *'  as  the  most  dangerous 
26  or  27  miles  of  canal  to  be  made.  Of  matter  in  connection  with  the  whole  jn'oj- 
the  27  miles,  11%  were  to  be  on  the  Pa-  ect."  General  Abbott,  who,  however,  rep- 
cific  side  and  the  rest  on  the  side  of  Grey-  resents  a  rival  project,  says  that  '*  enor- 
town.  These  figures  are  not  exact,  but  mous  embankments  are  reipiired  in  the 
are  sufficiently  so  for  the  present  pur-  San  Francisco  basins.  They  are  sixty- 
pose.  On  this  plan,  a  ship  from  the  Pa-  seven  in  number,  and  6  miles  in  length, 
cific,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  Brito,  and  some  of  them  will  rise  from  60  to  85 
was  to  be  lifted  by  one  lock  21  or  29  feet,  feet  above  soft  mud,  which  must  be  ex- 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  tide.  Going  cava  ted  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  to  reach  a 
on  this  new  level  2  miles,  the  ship  would  clay  foundation."  Professor  Ilaupt,  a 
be  lifted  by  two  locks  which  were  to  ad-  member  of  the  Walker  lM)ard,  says  that 
join  each  other  45%  feet  by  each,  and  there  are  some  8  miles  instead  of  6  of 
about  90  feet  by  both,  to  the  Tola  Basin,  artificial  work  along  the  entire  length  of 
to  begin  its  voyage  of  142  miles  through  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco  Basin. 
Lake   Nicaragua   and  on   the   San  Juan       The  canal  board,  at  the  head  of  which 
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was  Oen.  William  Ludlow,  expressed  gnxe  Uined  at  110  or  112  feet,  or  at  some  lefd 
doubts,  similar  to  those  expressed  by  the  at  all  seasons  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Walker  board,  as  to  the  risk  and  possible  lliat  level  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  work, 
trouble  that  would  arise  under  the  Men-  Between  that  level  and  the  bottom  of  the 
ocal  plan.  canal  must  be  space  enough  for  the  ship 

After  the  canal  board,  which  had  neither  to  move  at  reasonable  speed.  The  lower 
the  time  nor  the  money  to  make  an  ex-  the  top,  the  lower  miist  be  the  bottom, 
amination  such  as  was  needed,  but  which  If  the  bottom  must  be  lowered  there  must 
certainly  brought  back  most  valuable  re-  be  more  excavation  and  more  cost.  Flood 
suits  showing  great  labor  and  skill,  had  waters  must  be  discharged,  evaporation  at 
made  its  report,  a  new  board  was  appoint-  the  rate  of  16,000  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
ed,  consisting  of  Admiral  Walker,  Gen.  the  dry  season  must  be  provided  for.  This 
Prter  C  Ha  ins,  and  Prof.  Lewis  M.  is  more  than  the  whole  discharge  of  the 
Ifaupt.  San  Juan.    The  solution  of  this  problem 

This  board  devoted  much  time  to  the  will  help  to  fix  the  bottom  of  the  canal, 
investigation  of  the  various  engineering  and  that  will  help  very  materially  to  fix 
phases  of  the  work.     Greneral   Hains  ex-    the  price. 

pressed  the  impression  that  he  would  pre-  The  cost  of  building  the  canal  has  been 
fcr  to  construct  a  lock  and  dam  at  Ma-  variously  estimated.  Mr.  Menocal  made 
chuca  Rapids,  about  20  miles  above  Ochoa,  a  detailed  estimate  of  $65,000,000.  The 
and  lock  down  25  or  30  feet  so  as  to  reduce  canal  board  of  1896  thought  it  would  cost 
the  height  of  the  San  Francisco  embank-  $133,000,000,  but,  in  the  testimony  of 
ments.  This  would  reduce  the  average  the  members  before  the  conunittee  of  the 
height  of  the  San  Franc! aco  Basin  em-  House,  it  was  evident  that  they  regarded 
bankments  al)out  50  per  cent,  and  of  the  $150,000,000  as  the  really  safe  limit  which 
Ochoa  Dam  al)out  30  per  cent.  There  is  the  constructor  should  have  in  view.  The 
one  disadvantage  about  this  plan  which  report  of  the  canal  board  announcing 
General  Hains  states,  which  is,  that  the  the  estimate  of  $133,000,000  was  subjected 
level  at  which  you  leave  the  San  Juan  is  to  some  criticism  by  the  Maritime  Canal 
the  level  you  must  maintain  across  what  Company,  the  party  then  in  interest,  which 
is  called  the  Eastern  Divide,  and  you  must  was  advocating  a  bill  which  contained  the 
go  just  so  much  deeper  in  your  excavation,  project  of  Menocal  with  a  loan  from  the 
which  would  add  25  or  30  feet  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  How 
140  already  planned  for,  making  it  165  to  thoroughly  that  criticism  was  met  can  he 
170  feet  deep  instead  of  140.  This  would  seen  in  the  testimony  before  the  House 
be  an  extra  expense,  but  not  at  all  com-  committee,  where  the  canal  board,  and  es- 
parable  to  riwk  avoided.  The  Tola  Dam  pecially  its  chairman,  then  Colonel,  after- 
and  Basin  are  also  subjects  of  destructive  wards  General,  Ludlow,  showed  a  complete 
criticism  on  the  part  of  both  the  later  mastery  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  short 
boardfl.  General  Hains  would  do  away  time  and  the  small  amount  of  money  at 
with  both  and  confine  the  work  to  a  simple  their  disposal  would  permit.  It  is  only 
canal  which,  he  thinks,  presents  no  diffi-  fair,  however,  to  say  that  a  considerable 
ciilties.  Professor  Haupt  seems  rather  to  portion  of  increased  estimate  arose  from 
be  in  favor  of  lowering  the  dam,  which  the  fact  that  the  canal  board  felt  that  the 
would  eliminate  the  basin.  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  a  more 

It  should  be  added  that  various  other  commodious  canal  than  the  company  con- 
routes,  after  leaving  Ochoa,  are  to  be  con-    templated. 

sidered  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  such  Congress  then  placed  the  matter  in  the 
further  investigations  as  may  be  found  hands  of  a  new  board,  already  mentioned, 
necessary.  It  may  be  that,  instead  of  of  which  Admiral  Walker  was  the  head, 
leaving  the  San  Juan  at  Ochoa,  it  could  Speaking  of  the  probable  cost,  as  Admiral 
be  left  at  Tambour  Grande,  10  or  12  miles  Walker  put  it:  "We  have  made  no  fig- 
lower,  thus  saving  all  the  San  Francisco  ures.  It  is  no  use  to  figure  until  we  have 
embankment.  One  other  difficulty  has  got  all  our  data."  "  SpeaJcing  as  anybody 
to  be  met,  and  undoubt^lv  will  be.  The  on  the  street  might  speak,''  he  put  it 
level  of  Lake  Nica^  be  main-   at  $125,000,000,  "and  would  not  be  vat- 
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piiBed  if  it  came  considerably  below  thai."  mand  the  same  privileges  we  have.  If 
Professor  Haupt  thought  the  canal  could  so,  we  cannot  use  the  canal,  as  suggested 
be  constructed  for  $90,000,000,  while  Gen-  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  to  subsidize  indirectly 
eral  Hains,  an  army  engineer,  said:  "I  our  merchant  marine  by  giving  them  low- 
would  not  like  to  make  a  guess  now  and  er  tolls  or  making  the  canal  free  to  them 
guaranteee  that  I  would  be  within  twenty-  alone.  In  time  of  war,  a  blown-up  dam 
five  or  thirty  millions,"  but  with  that  mar-  or  embankment  might  shut  up  a  war  ves- 
gin  **  of  a  possible  reduction  of  $25,000,000  sel.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  there 
or  $30,000,000,"  he  stated  the  maximum  would  be  but  small  chance  of  damage. 
sum  at  $140,000,000.  Of  course  such  esti-  As  to  the  possible  tonnage  which  would 
mates  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  When,  pass  through,  the  subject  has  not  been 
in  fact,  it  is  considered  that  the  Suez  Canal  studied  by  any  persons  who  were  at  once 
was  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  and  con-  competent  and  unprejudiced.  The  esti- 
structed  but  with  reduced  dimensions  of  mates,  or,  rather,  prognostications,  run 
72  instead  of  125-feet  bottom  width  for  from  300,000  tons  to  5,300,000  tons,  cer- 
$110,000,000;  that  the  Manchester  Canal,  tainly  a  great  discrepancy.  It  would 
executed,  not  in  the  tropics,  but  in  Eng-  seem,  tlierefore,  that  after  the  question 
land,  was  estimated  at  $50,000,000  for  of  cost  is  determined,  or  perhaps  while 
all  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  cost  more  it  is  being  determined,  a  commission  of 
than  $75,000,000,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  competent  persons  unprejudiced  should  be 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  cost  will  be  invited  to  study  this  part  of  the  subject, 
quite  likely  to  be  great.  There  is  so  and  we  shall  be  then  equipped  with  the 
strong  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  necessary  facts  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
people  to  build  this  canal,  that  there  is  commercial  success  of  the  undertaking. 
much  intolerance  of  obstacles,  whether  In  this  connection  we  must  reckon  with 
they  be  real  or  imaginary.  Engineers  are  the  Panama  Canal,  which  seems  to  be 
liable  to  be  influenced  unconsciously  by  two-thirds  excavated,  and,  taking  into  ac- 
this  feeling.  It  was  only  when  they  were  count  the  whole  "  installation  "  or  plant, 
attacked,  that  one  board  regretted  that  for  want  of  a  better  word,  to  be  one-half 
they  had  not  said  $150,000,000  where  they  finished.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
had  said  $134,000,000;  members  of  an-  spent  there,  and  still  more  wasted  or 
other  board  gave  large  sums,  but  added  worse.  It  is  estimated  that  $100,000,000 
the  possibilities  of  large  reductions.  The  additional  will  now  push  it  from  ocean 
influence  of  the  wishes  of  ourselves  and  to  ocean.  Whether  this  is  a  sound  esti- 
others  never  will  cease  to  affect  estimates  mate  or  not  we  do  not  know,  for,  unlike 
of  costs,  but  it  never  affects  actual  ex-  the  Nicaragua  route,  there  have  been  no 
pense.  While  the  testimony  given  by  the  other  investigations  made  than  those  by 
members  of  the  Walker  board  was,  in  a  the  company  through  its  employes.  This 
certain  sense,  premature,  and  no  one  ap-  matter  will  be  investigated  by  our  pco- 
preciated  that  more  than  the  members  pie,  and  we  have  a  right  to  make  all  prop- 
themselves,  it  was  certainly  very  useful,  er  inquiries,  because  by  the  treaty  of  1846 
for  it  showed  that  the  canal  board  had  with  Grenada  we  guaranteed  the  neutral- 
made  the  very  objections  which  the  ma-  ity  of  this  canal. 

turer  subsequent  examination  sustained.  The  Panama  Canal  was  originally  in- 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  feasibility  tended  to  be  a  sea-level  canal,  running  on 
of  the  canal,  and  it  would  be  well  to  un-  that  one  level  without  locks  from  ocean 
derstand  what  that  term  means.  When  to  ocean.  It  is  not  needful  for  the  pres- 
the  canal  has  been  pronounced  "  feasible "  ent  purpose  to  relate  the  history  of  its 
it  simply  means  that  with  time  and  money  failures  and  of  the  disgrace  and  scandal 
it  can  be  built.  Whether  it  should  be  connected  with  it.  As  a  sea-level  canal 
built,  when,  and  how,  and  by  whom,  are  it  was  a  failure,  and  no  one  now  pro- 
the  questions  which  depend  upon  other  poses  to  take  up  the  enterprise  in  that 
considerations  as  well  as  upon  cost,  form.  To  some,  perhaps  to  many,  Amer- 
though  that  is  an  important  element,  icans,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  know  that. 
The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  it  is  claimed,  while  the  enterprise  as  a  sea-level  route 
gives  to  England  at  least  the  right  to  de-  has  been  given  up,  as  a  canal  it  has  sur- 
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vivrd  and  is  now  in  progreM.  Whether  it 
will  l»e  built  or  not  no  one  can  definitely 
■II y.  hut  the  experience  of  mankind  is  that 
where  so  much  m<mey  has  been  spent  more 
money  hnii  almost  always  gone,  and  such 
works  are  quite  likely  to  get  finished. 
Wore  wo  able  to  free  ourselves  from  an- 
cirtit  obi igut ions  and  treaties,  and  make 
at  Nicara|;ua  Huoh  a  canal  as  our  people 
rrally  want,  a  canal  which  would  be  part 
of  us  like  th«>  Sault  St.  Marie,  other  na- 
tiouM  wtmhl  htivo  to  finish  the  Panama. 
Ilowrvcr  that  niny  l>e,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while,  t«>  enable  us  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  wholo  question,  to  state  what 
the  canal  on  the  isthmus  is  to  be,  if  the 
great  cntcrpriHC  is  ever  carrie<l  out.  Perhaps 
that  can  Ih»  In^Ht  done  by  taking  a  ship 
over  the  route,  as  we  have  over  that  in 
which  we  have  lM»en  specially  interesting 
ournelvcii.  We  have  to  build  our  harbors, 
one  at  Hrito  on  the  Pacific  and  the  other 
at  (ireylown  on  (he  ('aribl>ean  Sea.  The 
other  canal  ha«  two  harlxtrs  made  by 
nature:  l*anuuwi  on  the  I'acific  and  Colon 
on  (he  .Adtuitic.  These  harlmrs  are  al- 
rnuly  t*onni'c(rd  by  a  railroad  built  long 
ago,  while  on  the  other  route  a  double- 
track  railroad  will  have  to  be  built  at 
onct*  from  the  lake  to  Iwth  oceans  before 
any  work  can  l>e  done.  Transportation 
would  otherwise  ho  impossible  in  those 
almost  uninhahiteii  regions.  From  the 
harlmr  of  ranniiui  the  ship  is  to  go  TVs 
nules  on  the  sea-level  to  Miratlores.  where 
she  will  be  lifted  by  one  lock  2.3  feet,  more 
or  less.  (lepciKling  on  the  state  of  the 
tide,  whirh  has  a  range  of  20  feet  at 
this  end:  then  she  will  go  1*^  miles  to 
Pedro  Mijrurl.  where  two  locks  are  to  lift 
the  ship  t>r>^U  feet  to  a  new  level  80  and 
1>0  feet  alK>ve  the  sea.  The  ship  then 
movos  P',  miles  to  Paradiso,  where  two 
locks  are  to  lift  her  i^iS  feet  more  to  the 
highest  level,  which  is  about  130  feet 
alM^ve  the  level  of  Iwth  oceans.  Thence, 
over  this  high  level,  she  proceeils  6*4  n^il^ 
to  Obispo,  where  she  l^egins  to  descend 
towards  the  .Atlantic.  .\t  Obispo  three 
locks  lower  her  05*^  feet,  at  which  point 
she  will  reach  the  artificial  lake  to  be 
made  by  damming  the  Chagres  River,  an 
artificial  lake  which  covers  an  area  of  21 
square  miles.  Through  this  lake  the  ship 
will  joum^  IS  mi1«  to  Buhio,  where 
two  lockr  %%  feet  to  the 
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canal,  which  thereafter  will  be  again  at 
sea-level,  and  15  more  miles  at  Uie  sea- 
level  will  bring  the  ship  to  Colon  and  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  One  more  detail 
needs  to  be  mentioned,  for  we  shall  want 
to  know  how  the  high  level  is  maintained 
which  constitutes  6%  miles  of  the  jour- 
ney. At  Alhajuala,  10  miles  northeast  of 
Obispo,  north  of  the  canal-line,  the  upper 
Chagres  is  to  be  dammed  and  a  lake 
formed  which  will  store  130,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  water.  A  canal  10  miles  long, 
beginning  100%  feet  above  the  sea, 
will  conduct  the  water  to  the  high  level, 
which  begins  at  Obispo  and  ends  at  Mira- 
flores.  It  will  be  over  a  rough  country, 
but  it  is  claimed  to  be  "  feasible."  There 
are  other  plans  which  lower  the  high 
level  in  different  degrees,  but  they  cost 
more  money  or  more  time.  The  level 
below  the  one  described  is,  however,  the 
one  contemplated  by  the  company.  That 
means  fewer  locks. 

In  both  these  great  enterprises,  time  of 
completion  is  a  most  important  element; 
for  interest  runs  all  night  and,  on  such 
vast  sums,  breeds  other  vast  sums  of 
which  people  take  little  heed.  But  while 
we  lose  sight  of  time  it  never  loses  sight 
of  us,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  interest 
account. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  two  canals 
are  ready  to  be  built  by  private  capital, 
or  even  one,  the  neutrality  of  one  being 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  1848,  and  both  perhaps  by  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  then  we  shall  have 
to  consider  what  we  want  further.  If 
we  want  a  canal  built  by  the  United  States 
government  under  its  own  control,  with 
power  to  fix  discriminating  rates  in  favor 
of  its  own  citizens,  with  due  fortifications 
for  time  of  war,  then  we  must  consider 
our  foreign  relations.  It  seems  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  that 
these  relations  do  not,  as  they  stand  now, 
admit  such  action  on  our  part.  Hitherto, 
the  treaty  in  one  way  has  been  refused 
amendment  by  Great  Britain,  though 
thereto  often  requested. 

Even  from  the  cursory  description  here 
given,  liable,  of  course,  to  contain  some 
inaccuracies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  facts 
to  be  gathered  to  establish  the  best  rente 
demand  the  expenditure  of  both  time  and 
money,  but  an  expenditure  after  all  not 
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oat  of  proportion  to  the  mtgnitnde  of  the  bom  in  Hanover,  Va.,  in  1715;  was  edu- 
undertiJcing.  When  you  add  to  the  picture  cated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
the  tropical  growth  and  the  climate,  the  and  while  quite  young  reprcHcnted  James 
wonder  is  that  so  much  has  been  done.  It  City  in  the  House  of  BurgeBscs,  in  which 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  wonder  that  he  continued  until  the  liouHe  of  Delegates 
so  much  remains  to  be  done.  was  organized  in  1777.     In  1779  he  was 

There  ought  aot  to  be  any  intolerance  appointed  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
in  regard  to  opinions  on  this  great  and  chancery.  All  through  the  controversy 
important  enterprise.  It  is  too  difficult  with  Great  Britain  Nicholas  worked 
a  problem  to  be  mastered  by  enthusiasm  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Peyton  Ran- 
alone.  Sound  sense  and  discretion  must  dolph.  Bland,  and  other  patriots,  but 
also  be  called  into  action.  The  final  re-  voted  against  Patrick  Henry's  resolutions 
suit  no  one  can  doubt.  The  commerce  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  He  was 
of  the  world  in  due  time  will  eliminate  treasurer  of  the  colony  in  170(V-77,  and  in 
Cape  Horn  to  as  complete  a  degree  as  it  1773  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  coni- 
has  eliminated  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,    mittee    of    correspondence.     He    died    in 

June  28,  1902,  President  Roosevelt  Hanover,  Va.,  in  1780. 
signed  the  Spooner  canal  bill,  which  Nicholas,  Robert  Carteb,  military 
authorized  him  to  purchase  the  Panama  officer;  born  in  Hanover,  Va.,  alMut  171)3; 
Canal  for  $40,000,000,  or,  in  default  of  served  through  the  second  war  with  Great 
clear  title,  to  begin  work  on  the  Niea-  Britain  (1812-15);  held  a  scat  in  the 
ragua  Canal.  See  Clayton  -  Bulwer  United  States  Senate  in  183G-41;  and 
Treaty;  Morgan,  John  Tyler;  Panama  subsequently  was  8uprrintond(*nt  of  pub- 
Canal.  lie  instruction  in  l^ouisiana.     He  died  in 

Nichola,  or  Nicola,  Lewis,  military  Terrebonne  parish,  J^.,  Dec.  24,  1857. 
officer;  bom  in  Dublin  in  1717;  removed  to  Nicholas,  Wilson  Caky,  legislator; 
Philadelphia,  and  began  work  there  as  a  bom  in  Hanover,  Va.,  about  1757;  son  of 
civil  engineer  in  1766;  was  made  bar-  Robert  Carter  Nicholas;  wns  eilucated  at 
racks-master-general  of  Philadelphia  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary;  served 
1776;  and  later  became  commander  of  the  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
City  Guard.  When  the  Declaration  of  and  was  commander  of  WaHhington's  Life- 
Tndependence  was  issued  he  published  A  guard  at  the  time  of  its  disbandnient  in 
Treatise  of  Military  Eweroiae,  Calculated  1783.  He  was  United  States  Senator  in 
for  the  Use  of  Americans,  in  ichich  every  1799-1804;  member  of  Congress  in  1807; 
Thing  that  is  supposed  can  he  of  Use  to  collector  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  I'orts- 
Them  is  retained,  and  siich  Manoeuvres  mouth  in  1804-7;  and  governor  of  Vir- 
as  are  only  for  Show  and  Parade  omitted,  ginia  in  1814-17.  He  died  in  Milton,  Va., 
To  which  is  added  some  Directions  on  the   Oct.  10,  1820. 

Other  Points  of  Discipline.  He  received  NlchoUs,  Francis  Tilix)N,  military  of- 
the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army  ficer;  born  in  Donaldsonville,  I>a.,  Aug. 
in  1783.  His  skill  in  military  matters  20,  1834;  graduated  at  the  United 
made  him  of  great  service  to  the  American  States  Military  Academy  in  1855;  assign- 
cause,  and  he  was  the  author  of  many  ed  to  duty  on  the  frontier;  resigned  his 
valuable  and  practical  suggestions.  In  commission  in  October,  1850;  and  prac- 
May,  1783,  at  the  instance  of  bis  comrades,  tised  law  in  Napoleonville,  T^a.  In  1801 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington  in  which  ho  was  commissioned  lieutenant  -  colonel 
he  gave  the  intimation  that  the  United  of  the  8th  Ix)uisiana  Regiment;  in  1862 
States  would  best  be  freed  from  per-  was  promoted  colonel  and  l)rigadler-gen- 
plexity  by  having  a  ruler  with  the  title  eral.  He  lost  a  foot  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
of  king  and  suggested  that  Washington  cellorsville,  and  an  arm  at  the  battle  of 
was  the  only  man  for  so  high  an  office.  Winchester,  Va. ;  was  governor  of  Ijouisi- 
General  Washington  suffered  much  pain  ana  in  1877-80  and  in  1888-92;  and  be- 
in  consequence  of  this  letter,  and  sternly  came  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rebuked  its  author.  Nichola  died  in  Alex-  of  Ix)uisiana  in  1803. 
andria,  Va.,  Aug.  0,  1807.  Nichols,  Edward  Tatnall,  naval  offi- 

Nicholas^  Robert  Carter,  statesman;    cer;  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  March  1,  1823; 
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grmduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  1898,  he  Joined  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet 
Academy,  and  was  commiBsioned  a  com-  at  Manila.  On  Jan.  26,  1809,  he  was 
manderin  1862.  When  the  Civil  War  transferred  to  the  douUe-turret  monitor 
brolce  out  he  was  given  command  of  tlie  Monadttock,  and  with  this  vessel  perform- 
Winona  of  the  Western  Gulf  blodcading  ed  valuable  service  in  oo-operation  with 
squadron.  On  April  28,  1862,  Fort  St.  the  army  in  the  movements  north  of 
Philip,  after  having  been  bombarded,  sur-  Manila.  From  April  to  June  the  Monad- 
rendered  to  him.  Later  he  was  placed  in  nook,  while  lying  off  Paranaque,  was  un- 
command  of  the  Rteamer  Mendote,  with  der  the  fire  of  the  insurgents  almost  daily, 
which  he  attacked  the  battery  at  Four  The  officers  and  crew  suffered  severely 
Mile  Creek  on  the  James  River,  Va.  He  *«>m  the  intense  heat,  but  Captain  Nich- 
was  promoted  rear-admiral  in  1878;  re-  ®^"  *nd  his  men  expressed  a  desire  to  re- 
tired in  1885.  He  died  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  ^^^^  ^11  the  place  was  captured.  On  June 
Oct  12,  1886.  10,  1899,  while  the  Monadnock  was  shell- 

Nichols,  Francis,  military  officer ;  bom  ^n«  the  insurgent  trenches,  CapUin 
in  Crieve  Hill.  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  in  Nichols  was  overcome  by  heat,  and  died 
1737;  came  to  America  in  1769;  entered  within  a  few  hours. 

the  Revolutionary  army  in  Pennsylvania  Nichols,  Sib  Riohabd.  See  Nioolls, 
in  June,  1775;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Que-   SiB  Riohabd. 

bee,  Dec.  31,  1775,  but  declined  to  surren-  Nichols,  William  Augustus,  military 
der  his  sword  to  any  one  but  an  officer,  officer;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May 
and  then  only  after  a  promise  that  it  12,  1818;  graduated  at  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  returned  when  he  should  be  Military  Academy  in  1838.  In  the  war 
freed.  In  August,  1776,  this  promise  with  Mexico  he  was  brevetted  major  in 
was  fulfilled,  and  his  sword  was  restored,  recognition  of  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
with  all  the  American  officers  present  and  in  the  Civil  War  received  the  brevet  of 
to  bear  witness.  He  later  became  a  briga-  major-general  in  1865.  He  died  in  St 
dier-general.  He  died  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Louis,  Mo.,  April  8,  1869. 
Feb.  13,  1812.  Nicholson,  Alfbed  Osbobn  Pops,  legis- 

Nichols,  George,  statesman;  bom  in  lator;  bom  in  Williamson  county,  Tenn., 
Hanover,  Va.,  about  1755;  graduated  Aug.  31,  1808;  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
at  William  and  Mary  Colloge  in  1772;  versity  of  North  Carolina  in  1827;  edited 
cominissioned  major  of  the  2d  Vir-  several  papers  in  1832-56;  member  of  the 
ginia  Rpf?iincnt  in  1777;  and  later  wae  State  legislature  in  1830-39;  United 
made  its  colonel.  He  was  active  in  his  States  Senator  in  1841-43  and  1857-61; 
State  convention  in  securing:  the  ratifica-  delegate  to  the  Southern  Coxvextioxs 
tion  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  wield-  (g.  v.)  in  1850;  author  of  the  letter  to  the 
ed  a  powerful  influence  in  the  House  of  Presidential  candidates  in  1848  known  as 
Delegates.  He  went  to  Kentucky  in  1790,  the  Nicholson  Letter.  He  died  in  Colum- 
and  was  there  elected  a  member  of  the  bia,  Tenn.,  March  23,  1876. 
convention  to  draw  up  a  State  constitu-  Nicholson,  Sib  Francis,  colonial  gov- 
tion  in  1702.  Later  he  became  the  first  emor;  born  in  England;  was  lieutenant- 
attorney-general  of  that  State.  He  died  governor  of  New  York  under  Andros,  and 
in  Kentucky  in  1790.  acting  governor  in  1687-89.     In   1694-99 

Nichols,  Oeoroe  Ward,  military  officer;  he  was  governor  of  Maryland;  in  1690- 
born  in  Mount  Desert.  Me.,  June  21,  1837;  92  and  1699-1705,  governor  of  Virginia, 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  first  on  Gen.  In  1710  he  commanded  the  forces  that 
Fr^'niont  staff,  and  later  on  that  of  Gen-  captured  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  In 
eral  Sherman.  He  published  The  Btory  of  1712-17  he  was  governor  of  Nova  Scotia; 
Sherman's  March  to  the  8ca;  The  Sanctu-  in  1721-25  was  governor  of  South  Caro- 
ary;  Art  Education,  etc.  He  died  in  Cin-  lina.  Returning  to  England  in  1726,  he 
cinnati,  O.,  Sept.  15,  1885.  was  made  a  lieutenant-general.     He  died 

Nichols,  Henry  E.,  naval  ofiicer;  born   in  Tendon,  England,  March  5,  1728. 
in  New  York;  entered  the  United  States       Nicholson,  James,  naval  officer;  horn 
Naval   Academy,  Oct.    1,   1861;    was   pro-   in  Chestertown,  Md.,  in  1737 ;  went  to  sm 
rooted  captain,  March  3,  1899.     In  July,  early,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  Havana 
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by  the  English  in  1762;  entered  the  Con-  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  with  the  Serapia, 
tinental  navy  in  1775,  and  in  BCarch,  and  was  made  captain  immediately  after- 
1776,  was  in  command  of  the  Defence,  with  wards.  He  cruised  in  the  Deane,  thirty-two 
which  he  recaptured  several  vessels  which  guns,  successfully.  After  the  reorganiza- 
the  British  had  taken.  In  January,  1777,  tion  of  the  navy  in  1794  he  was  appointed 
he  succeeded  Esek  Hopkins  as  senior  com-  captain,  and  was  the  first  commander  of 
mander  in  the  navy.  He  served  a  short  the  frigate  Constitution,  He  died  in 
time  in  the  army,  when  he  could  not  get  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1813. 
to  sea,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Trenton.  Nicholson,  William  Cakmichael,  na- 
On  June  9,  1780,  in  command  of  the  val  officer;  born  in  Maryland  in  1800;  was 
Trumbull,  he  had  a  severe  action  with  appointed  a  midshipman  in  July,  1812; 
the  TFya«,  losing  thirty  men,  with  no  served  under  Decatur  on  the  President 
decisive  results.  Off  the  Capes  of  the  when  that  ship  was  forced  to  surrender 
Delaware,  in  August,  1781,  his  vessel  was  to  the  British  in  the  engagement  near 
dismantled  by  two  British  cruisers,  and  Long  Island  in  January,  1815.  Nicholson 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  After  was  taken  to  England  and  released  at  the 
the  war  Captain  Nicholson  resided  in  conclusion  of  peace.  He  was  in  command 
New  York,  where  he  died  Sept.  2,  1804.   of  the  steam  frigate  Roanoke  in  1801,  and 

Kicliolson,  James  William  Augustus,  was  on  special  duty  till  18GG.  He  died 
naval  officer;  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  Philadelphia,  July  25,  1872. 
March  10,  1821;  entered  the  navy  as  mid-  Nickerson,  Frank  Stillman,  lawyer; 
shipman  in  1838;  was  acting  master  dur-  born  in  Swanville,  Mc.,  Aug.  27,  1820; 
ing  the  war  with  Mexico;  and  promoted  graduated  at  East  Corinth  College,  Me., 
rear-admiral  in  1881.  In  the  Civil  War,  in  1841.  On  Dec.  31,  1801,  he  was 
during  the  engagement  with  the  Con-  commissioned  colonel  of  the  14th  Maine 
federate  ram  Tennessee,  his  vessel,  the  Regiment,  and  later  promoted  brigadier- 
Manhattan,  fired  the  only  shots  which  general  of  volunteers.  During  the  war 
pierced  the  former's  armor  plate.  In  Au-  he  was  commended  for  gallantry. 
gust,  1864,  he  bombarded  Fort  Morgan  Nicola,  Lewis.  See  Nichola. 
and  compelled  it  to  surrender.  In  July,  Nicolay,  John  George,  author;  born  in 
1882,  when  the  British  fleet  bombarded  Essingen,  Bavaria,  Feb.  20,  1832;  learned 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  he  was  present  as  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
commander  of  the  European  Station.  Free  Press,  Pittsfield,  and  subsequently 
After  the  action  he  sent  100  marines  became  its  editor  and  proprietor.  In 
ashore  to  protect  the  consulate  of  the  1800-05  he  was  private  secretary  of  Pres- 
United  States.  His  conduct  throughout  ident  Lincoln;  in  1805-09  United  States 
the  bombardment  received  high  commenda-  consul  at  Paris,  France;  and  in  1872-87 
tion  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  marshal  of  the  United  States  Su])reme 
States.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  Court.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Outlook 
28,   1887.  of    Rebellion,    many     magazine    articles, 

Nicholson,  John  B.,  naval  officer;  born   and,  with  John  Hay  (q.  v.)  of  Abraham 

.in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1783;  was  commis-    Lincoln;   A    Tlistory    (10   volumes),   and 

sioned  midshipman  in  1800;  promoted  cap-    Abraham  Lincoln,   Complete  Works.     lie 

tain  in  1828.  When  the  United  States  took   died    in    Washington,    D.    C,    Sept    20, 

the   British    frigate   Macedonian   he   was    1901. 

fourth  lieutenant  of  the  former  vessel;  was  Nlcolet,  Jean,  explorer;  went  to  Que- 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Peacock  when  she  bee  to  trade  with  Indians,  and  extended! 
engaged  the  Epervier,  and  after  the  action  his  travels  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  Mich. 
towed  the  latter  safely  into  port.  Wash-  Father  Vimont  wrote  that  his  visit  to 
ington  Irving  was  accustomed  to  refer  this  region  was  in  1034,  which  would 
to  him  as  "Jovial  Jack  Nicholson."  He  make  him  the  first  white  man  who  saw 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  9,  1846.      the  prairies  of  Wisconsin.     When  he  re- 

Kicholson,  Samuel,  naval  officer;  born  turned  to  Quebec  he  reported  that  he  had 
in  Maryland  in  1743;  brother  of  Capt.  sailed  on  a  river  which  would  have  car- 
James  Nicholson,  was  a  lieutenant  under  ried  him  to  the  sea  in  three  days.  Ac- 
John  Paul  Jones  in  the  famous  battle  of  cording  to  this  report  the  Jesuits  thought 
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tkat    the    loiig-«Niglit    fmmgt   to    Isdia  ITetl  Com&i  of  Afriem.    He  died  in  Hart- 

vnuld  90(m  be  diMorered.  ford,  Ooan^  Kay  31,  1856. 

VieoUet,    Jejl^c    Nkholis,    czplover;  WndMumii,  Wqxjam  Fubduch  Cabl, 

born  in  C1um«.  Saror,  July  24.  1786;  oune  explorer;  bom  in  Giiigst,  Germuij,  April 

to   the   United   Sutcs   in    1823   to   stodj  22,  1830;   eame  to  the  United  Sutes  in 

the  physical  ^'eogniphj  of  North  Ameriee;  1867;    aceompenied   the   Arctie   explorers 

6rftt   tVavelled   over   the  Southern  Sutea  on  tlw  Poimris  in  1871.     The  PolarU  was 

and  then  explored  the  region  in  whieh  laj  caught  in  tlw  iee  in  the  aatumn  of  1872, 

the   umxcf^   of    the    Miaaouri,   Arkjuuaa,  and  began  to  leak  ao  badlj  that  it  wis 

and  Red  rivers.     In  1836  he  explored  the  fooiid  neeeaaarr  to  land  proviaiona.   While 

aourcea   of   the   Misiaisaippi.      Afterwarda  \msj  at  this  taak  the  ioe-floe  upon  whieh 

he  was  employed  by  the  War  Department.  Xindcmann  and  dghteen  of  the  crew  were 

His  publications  include  Report  intended  working   broke   looae   and   floated   aouth- 

to  iUu4trat€  a  Map  of  the  Hydrographical  ward  for   196  daya.     On  April  29,   1873, 

Botin  of  the  Upper  MUtUtippi  River.   Ha  thej    were    picked    up    by    the    steamer 

died    in    Washington,    D.    C,    Sept.    11,  Tigren,     Later  he  aenred  on  this  Teasel 

1843.  when  ahe  went  in  aearch  of  the  Polaris, 

Vicolls,  Sis  Richaso,  royal  goTemor;  In   1873  he  ahipped  on  board  the  Jooa^ 

born  in  Ampthill.  England,  in  1624;  was  netie  for   another   Arctic   Toyage.     Four 

one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  inquire  years  later  Captain  De  Long  sent  him  and 

into    the   state   of   the    English- American  Louis  P.  Xoroe  in  search  of  aid.     After 

colonies,  and  to  seize  the  province  of  Xew  travelling  southward  for  twelve  days  they 

XErriiERLAXD    (q.   V.).     Xicolls  conducted  found  a   native  who  conducted   t^em  to 

the  administration  of  affairs  both  in  Xew  Kumak  Surka,  from  which  they  sent  word 

York  and  Xew  Jersey  with  prudence  and  to  Coul  George  Melville,  who  later  met 

moderation;    resigned   the  government  of  tJiem.     On   March   15,    1882,   Xindemaiin, 

Xew  Jerftey  to  Carteret  in  1G66,  and  was  Melville,   and   J.   H.   Bartlett   found   the 

aucceeded  in  the  government  of  Xew  York  bodiea   of   De   Long  and   hia   crew.     See 

in  1GG7  by  Colonel  Lovelace.     He  died  at  Abctic  Exploeatioxs. 

sea.  May  28,  1672.  Ninegret,    chief    of    the    Narraganset 

Nilea,   Hezekiah,  journalist;   bom  in  Indiana,  and  uncle  of  MiA^noxoicoH   iq. 

Chester  county,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1777;  learn-  v.).    He  aided  the  English  in  the  Pequod 

ed  the  trade  of  a  printer,  became  a  master  War  (1637).    Because  of  a  supposed  plot 

workman  in  Wilmington,  and  for  six  years  between  Xinegret  and  the  Dutch,  the  com- 

editc-^l    a   daily   paper    in    Baltimore.     In  missioners  or  Congress  of  the  Xew  Eng- 

1811  he  founded  Xiles's  Register,  a  weekly  land  Confederation  deemed  it  advisable  to 

journal,  and  edited  it  till  1836.    He  repub-  make  war  upon  him.    They  voted  250  foot- 

.  lished  the  Register  in  32  volumes,  extend-  soldiers    (1653).      The    commissioners  of 

ing  from  1812  to  1827.  and  it  was  contin-  Massachusetts  did  not  agree  with  the  oth- 

ued  by  his  son  until  1849,  making  76  vol-  ers  in  the  measure.     Nin^ret  prosecuted 

nines.     He   also  compiled   Principles  and  a  war  with  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 

Aets  of  the  Revolution.     He  died  in  Wil-  had   placed  themselvea  under  the  protec- 


niinpton,  Del.,  April  2,  1830. 


tion  of  the  English.     In  September,  16M, 


Niles,  .Toii.N  Milton,  editor;  born  in  the  commissioners  sent  a  message  to  Xine- 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Aujj.  20.  1787;  was  ad-  gret,  demanding  his  appearance  at  Hart- 
mi  (to<i  to  the  bar  in  1817;  United  States  ford,  where  they  were  convened,  and  the 
Senator  in  1835-30  and  1843-49;  and  payment  of  a  tribute  long  due  for  the 
I'ostmnHter-Oeneral  in  1840-41.  He  ed-  Pequods  under  him.  He  refused  to  ap- 
ite<l  7'hc  Independent  Whig;  Gazetteer  of  pear,  and  sent  them  a  haughty  answer. 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  (with  Dr.  They  therefore  determined  again  to  make 
J.  C.  Pease)  ;  Lives  of  Perry,  Ijawrence,  war  on  him.  They  raised  270  infantry 
Pike,  and  Harrison ;  History  of  the  Rev-  and  forty  horsemen.  Maj.  Simon  Willard 
olution  in  Mexico  and  flouth  America,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  these 
irith  a  view  of  Texas;  The  Civil  Officer;  forces,  with  instructions  to  proceed  di- 
and  ArchilMild  I{obbin*s  Journal  of  the  rectly  to  Ninegret's  quarters  and  demand 
Lo88   of    the   Brio                ?0  upon   the  of  him  the  Pequods  who  had  been  put  on- 
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der  him  and  the  tribute  still  due;  also  a 
cessation  of  war  upon  the  Long  Island 
Indians.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops, 
Ninegret  fled  to  a  distant  swamp  and  was 
not  pursued.  Keeping  aloof  from  King 
Philip's  War,  he  escaped  the  ruin  that 
fell  upon  other  tribes. 

Ninety-six,  Fort,  a  defensive  work  on 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Cambridge,  in 
Abbeville  district,  S.  C;  so  named  because 
it  was  06  miles  from  the  frontier  fort, 
Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee  River,  147 
miles  northwest  from  Charleston.  On 
May  22,  1781,  General  Greene  commenced 
the  siege  of  this  fort.  It  was  garrisoned 
by  American  loyalists,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cruger.  Greene  had  less 
than  1,000  regulars  and  a  few  raw  militia. 
The  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  captured 
by  assault,  and  regular  approaches  by  par- 
allels were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Kosciuszko.  The  work  of  the  siege  was 
interrupted  by  an  occasional  sortie  for 
about  a  month,  when  Greene,  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  Rawdon  with  a  strong 
force  to  relieve  Cruger,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  (June  18)  to  take  the  place 
by  storm.  On  the  following  evening  Greene 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  beyond  the 
Saluda  River.  Rawdon  pursued  them  a 
short  distance,  when  he  wheeled  and 
marched  to  Orangeburg.  Soon  afterwards 
the  fort  was  abandoned,  and  the  garrison 
joined  Rawdon's  troops  on  their  march 
to  Orangeburg,  followed  by  a  train  of 
frightened  Tory  families.  Greene  also  fol- 
lowed, but  soon  retired  to  the  high  hills 
of  Santee  to  refresh  his  troops. 

"  Ninety-two  "  and  "  Forty-five." 
John  Wilkes,  an  able  political  writer, 
edited  and  published  in  London  a  news- 
paper called  The  North  Briton.  In  No.  45 
(1763)  he  made  a  severe  attack  upon  the 
government,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was  ac- 
quitted and  awarded  $5,000  damages  for 
the  imprisonment.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
great  champion  of  the  people,  and  consider- 
ed a  martyr  to  their  cause.  This  blow  at 
the  freedom  of  speech  caused  violent  politi- 
cal excitement,  and  *^Forty-five ! "  the  num- 
ber of  The  North  ^Briton  in  which  the 
attack  appeared,  became  the  war-cry  of  the 
democratic  party  in  England.  After  ninety- 
two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sembly refused  to  rescind  the  famous  cir- 
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cular  letter  in  1774  (see  Massachu- 
setts ) ,  "  Ninety- two  "  became  a  political 
catch-word  in  the  colonies.  When  the  Amer- 
icans in  London  heard  of  the  action  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  their  favor- 
ite toast  became  "  May  the  unrescinding 
ninety-two  be  forever  united  in  idea  with 
the  glorious  Forty-five."  "These  numbers 
were  combined  in  an  endless  variety  in 
the  colonies,"  says  Frothingham.  "  Ninety- 
two  patriots  at  a  festival  would  drink 
forty  -  five  toasts.  The  representatives 
would  have  forty- five  or  ninety-two  votes. 
The  ball  would  have  ninety- two  jigs  and 
forty-five  minuets.  The  Daughters  of  Lib- 
erty would,  at  a  quilting-party,  have  their 
garment  ojf  forty-five  pieces  of  calico  of 
one  color  and  ninety-two  of  another.  Nine- 
ty-two Sons  of  Liberty  would  raise  a 
flag-staff  forty-five  feet  high.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  liberty-tree  in  Charleston  for- 
ty-five lights  hung  on  its  branches,  forty- 
five  of  the  company  bore  torches  in  the 
procession,  and  they  joined  in  the  march 
in  honor  of  the  Massachusetts  ninety- two. 
At  the  festival  forty-five  candles  lighted 
the  table,  and  ninety-two  glasses  were  used 
in  drinking  toasts;  and  the  president  gave 
as  a  sentiment,  *  May  the  ensuing  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  be  unanimous,  and 
never  recede  from  the  resolutions  of  the 
Massachusetts  ninety-two.' " 

NinOy  Pedro  Alonso,  explorer;  born  in 
Moguer,  Spain,  in  1468;  served  with 
Columbus  on  his  third  voyage,  and  with 
him  discovered  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
Oct.  1,  1498,  and  later  the  coast  which 
Columbus  named  Tierra  Firme,  and  the 
outlets  of  the  Orinoco  River.  Returning 
to  Spain  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  on  his 
own  behalf,  crossed  the  ocean  in  twenty- 
three  days  and  visited  the  gulf  on  the 
coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  named  by  Ojeda 
the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  and  secured  a  large 
amount  of  pearls  by  trading  with  the 
natives.  He  then  cruised  up  the  coast  to 
Punta  Araya,  where  he  discovered  the 
salt-mines  which  are  still  famous.  He  died 
in  Spain  about  1505. 

Nivelles,  Charles  Ettenne  de,  mili- 
tary officer;  born  in  Dauphine,  France, 
about  1665;  served  for  several  years  in 
Canada;  and  then  went  to  Louisiana.  In 
1699  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of. 
Biloxi,  the  first  French  colony  in  Lou- 
isiana; in  1705  when  yellow  fever  occurred 
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there  1m  kept  the  eolonists  from  dis-  College^  at  Grccswidi,  England,  where  he 
persing.  Later  when  the  women  rebelled  took  a  ipeeial  eoone  in  engineering  and 
against  the  diet  of  Indian  eom  he  aided  in  ordnance;  and  afterwards  made  toon 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  which  waa  throoghont  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Cos- 
dubbed  the  **  petticoat  insurreetion.**  He  tinent  to  stody  the  workings  oi  the  great 
was  drowned  in  the  great  flood  of  1711.       European  dodcs,  dock-yards,  arsenals,  and 

ViTen,  William,  mineralogist  and  ex-  steel  and  armor  plants.  In  1884  he  was 
plorer ;  bom  in  Bellshill,  Lanarkshire,  appointed  assistant  naval  constructor,  and 
Scotland,  Oct.  6,  1850;  waa  educated  in  in  the  following  year  was  assigned  to 
the  common  schools  in  Scotland;  came  to  Roach's  ship-yard  in  Chester,  Pa^  where 
the  United  States  in  1879;  and  was  en-  the  Chicago,  BoMton,  Atlanta,  and  Dolphin 
gaged  in  mineralo^cal  investigations  in  were  in  eoiurse  of  construction.  Later  he 
Colorado,  Xew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  served  on  the  staffs  of  Chief  ConstructorB 
Mexico  till  1884,  when  he  became  assistant  Wilson  and  Hichbom,  and  also  as  super- 
commissioner  for  Arizona  to  the  World's  intending  constructor  at  Cramp's  ship- 
Fair  in  Kew  Orleans.  He  discovered  four  yard,  Philadelphia.  In  1890  he  drew  the 
new  minerals:  thorogummite,  yttridlite,  plans  for  the  battle-ships  of  the  Oregon 
and  nivenite,  in  Llano  county,  Tex.,  in  and  Indiana  class.  In  1891  he  resigned 
1880,  and  aguilarite,  at  Guanajuato,  Mex.,  from  the  navy  to  become  superintending 
in  1891.  He  also  noted  the  occurrence  of  constructor  for  the  Cramp  ship-building 
rare  and  valuable  minerals  on  Manhattan  company,  and  in  1894  he  resigned  this 
Island  (Xew  York  City),  and  in  West  post  and  leased  the  Crescent  Ship-yard, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1895  and  1896.  While  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  he  eon- 
prospecting  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  Mex.,  stnicted  many  naval  and  other  vessels, 
in  1891,  he  discovered  the  remains  of  a  among  them  the  HoZtond  torpedo-boat,  and 
prehistoric  city,  Omit  Ian,  hundreds  of  the  Annapolia,  the  first  composite  gun- 
square  miles  in  extent.  He  afterwards  boat  ever  built  for  the  navy.  In  1901  he 
carried  on  extensive  explorations  and  ex-  was  identifi^  with  a  municipal  reform 
cavations  in  that  locality,  and  brought  movement  in  New  York  City, 
to  light  many  valuable  relics,  most  of  Noaillaa,  Louis  Martv,,  Viscount  de, 
which  are  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His-  military  officer;  bom  in  Paris,  France, 
tory  in  New  York  City,  which  furnished  April  17,  1756;  was  a  distinguidied  mili- 
the  funds  for  the  work.  tary  officer  under  Rochambeau  in  the  siege 

Nixon,  John,  military  officer;  bom  in  of  Yorktown,  where  he  commanded  a  regi- 
Framingham,  Mass.,  ^larch  4,  1725;  was  ment,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
a  soldier  at  the  capt^ire  of  Louisburg  in  to  arrange  articles  of  capitulation  for  the 
1745;  served  in  the  army  and  navy  seven  surrender  of  Comwallis.  He  was  brother- 
years;  fought  at  Ticonderoga  under  Aber-  in-law  of  Lafayette;  and  in  1789,  with 
crombie,  leading  a  company  as  captain,  other  nobles,  laid  aside  his  titles  and  sat 
He  led  a  company  of  minute-men  at  Lex-  with  the  Third  Estate,  or  Commons,  in 
ington,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at  the  French  Parliament.  As  the  Revolu- 
Bunker  Hill,  receiving  a  wound  from  tion  assumed  the  form  of  a  huge  tyranny, 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  was  he  left  the  army  and  came  to  the  United 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  1776,  and  com-  States.  Re-entering  the  French  service  in 
manded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Still-  1803,  he  was  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  in 
water,  in  which  engagement  a  cannon-  that  year,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded 
ball  psRsed  so  near  his  head  that  it  in  an  action  with  an  English  vessel,  and 
permanently  impaired  the  sight  of  one  died  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Jan.  9,  1804.  Dur- 
eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  Resigned  ing  his  absence  in  the  United  States  his 
Sept.  12,  1780.  He  died  in  Middlebury,  wife  was  guillotined. 
Vt..  March  24,  1815.  Nobility,  Titles  of.     In  the  new  nat- 

Nlxon,  Lewis,  naval  architect;  born  uralization  bill  was  a  clause  prohibiting 
in  T-fCesburg,  Va.,  in  1861;  graduated  the  use  of  a  title  of  nobility  by  an  alien 
nt  tlie  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  after  he  should  become  a  citizen  of  the 
1882,  at  the  head  of  his  class;  was  sent  United  States.  This  provision  was  first 
by   the  government  *"-  Royal   Naval    suggested  by  Giles,  of  Virginia.    The  New 
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England  Federalists  ridiculed  it,  and  it  relations  of  superiority  and  servility  be- 
beisune  a  subject  of  warm  debate  in  Con-  tween  master  and  slave  would  prove  the 
gress.  They  argued  that  a  title  was  harm-  Southern  slave-holder  to  be  unfit  for  an 
less,  and  that  to  refuse  it  might  seem  American  citizen — a  relation  really  more 
churlish,  especially  to  require  its  re-  objectionable  than  that  of  lord  and  vassal, 
nunciation  by  an  unhappy  exile.  ''The  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  renunciation  of 
very  judge,"  they  said,  "  who  administered  the  use  of  titles  was  carried,  58  to  32. 
the  oath  or  pledge  to  such  a  naturalized  Noble,  JoHir  Willock,  lawyer;  born  in 
citizen  might  the  next  moment  address  Lancaster,  O.,  Oct.  26,  1831;  graduated 
him  as  'marquis,'  'count,'  or  'my  lord,'  at  Yale  College  in  1851;  entered  the 
and  who  could  prevent  it?  .  .  .  Why  not  Union  army  in  the  3d  Iowa  Cavalry,  of 
require  him  to  renoimce  his  connection  which  he  became  colonel,  and  was  brev- 
with  the  Jacobin  Club,  if  he  should  be  a  etted  brigadier  •  general  of  volunteers  at 
member  of  it?"  asked  a  New  England  mem-  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1867-70  he  was 
ber.  "  Why  not  require  him  to  renounce  United  States  attorney  for  Missouri  at 
the  pope?"  Priestcraft,  he  thought,  was  St.  Louis.  President  Grant  offered  him 
quite  as  dangerous  as  aristocracy.  Giles,  the  post  of  United  States  solicitor-gen- 
who  had  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  cral,  which  he  declined.  In  1889  Pres- 
placed  these  New-Englanders  in  the  di-  ident  Harrison  appointed  him  Secretary 
lemma  that  they  must  vote  for  his  prop-  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
osition  or  be  numbered  among  the  friends  in  1893  he  resumed  practice  in  St.  Louis, 
of  Aristocbacy  (g.  v,),  then  a  very  un-  Noddle's  Island,  Skirmish  on.  In  the 
popular  position.  To  force  Giles  to  early  summer  of  1775,  Noddle's  Island 
abandon  his  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  Hog  Island  abounded  with  bay,  horn- 
Dexter,  of^  Massachusetts,  riioved  as  an  ed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  belonging  to 
additional '  amendment  that  in  case  the  the  British,  then  in  Boston.  On  the  morn- 
applicant  for  citizenship  were  a  slave-  ing  of  May  27,  about  twenty-five  men  went 
holder,  he  should  renounce,  along  with  his  to  the  islands  and  carried  away  or  de- 
titles  of  nobility,  all  his  claim,  right,  and  stroyed  much  of  the  stock.  A  party  of 
title  as  an  owner  of  slaves.  This  motion  marines  was  sent  from  the  British  squad- 
produced  an  intense  excitement  among  the  ron  in  the  harbor  on  a  sloop  and  schooner 
Southern  members.  It  was  declared  to  be  to  arrest  them.  The  Americans  retreated 
an  indirect  attack  upon  the  Constitution  from  Noddle's  Island  to  Hog  Island,  and 
and  those  who  held  slaves.  Another  said  took  from  the  latter  300  sheep,  besides 
it  would  wound  the  feelings  and  alienate  cows  and  horses.  Then  they  drew  up  in 
the  affections  of  six  or  eight  States  of  battle  order  on  Chelsea  Neck,  and  by  9 
the  Union.  The  motion  had  its  intended  r.M.  they  were  reinforced  with  two  4- 
effect.  Giles,  who  saw  the  awkwardness  of  pounders,  and  were  led  by  Dr.  Joseph 
voting  against  titles  of  nobility  and  in  Warren,  with  General  Putnam  as  chief 
favor  of  slave-holding  in  the  same  breath,  commander.  They  kept  up  a  cannonade 
professed  his  readiness  to  give  up  the  yeas  on  the  schooner  for  two  hours,  when  the 
and  nays.  Holding  slaves  to  be  as  sacred  British  deserted  her,  and  at  dawn  the 
property  as  any  other,  he  would  never  Americans  boarded  her,  carried  off  four 
consent  to  prohibit  immigrants  from  hold-  4-pounders  and  twelve  swivels,  and  then 
ing  slaves.  Titles  of  nobility  were  but  set  her  on  fire.  In  this  skirmish  the 
names,  and  nobody  was  obliged  to  give  British  lost  twenty  killed  and  fifty  wound- 
th«n  up  unless  he  wished  to  become  an  ed;  the  Americans  had  four  slightly 
American  citizen.    It  was  argued  by  Lee,  wounded. 

of   Virginia,   that,   as   the  cause   of   the       Nogaret,  Stanislas  Henry  Lucien  de, 

obnoxious  provision  was  the  fear  of  har-  colonist;    born   in  Marseilles,   France,   in 

boring  among  us  a  class  who,  because  of  1682;   enlisted  in  the  army  about  1698; 

the  nature  of  their  education,  their  habits  ordered  to  Louisiana  in  1716;  and  later 

of  assumed  superiority,  the  servile  court  appointed  commander  of  Fort  Rosalie.   In 

they   had   uniformly   received,   could   not  1729    the    Natchez    Indians    burned    this 

make  good  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  the  fort  and  murdered  nearly  all  the  settlers 

same   reasoning  applied   to  the   existing  in  its  vicinity.    Nogaret,  with  a  few  oth- 
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en,   escaped,   and   a   few   montha   after-  ought  to  be  discontinued."     This  was  a 

wards  returned  with  a  French  force,  de-  new  move,  and  although  the  motion  did 

feated  the  Indians,  and  restored  the  fort,  not  prevail,  the  subject  once  started  in 

He    published    Pricia   dea    itahliaaementa  that  manner  in  the  caucus  itself  was  not 

fondis  dans  la  vallie  du  MiaaisBippi  par  to  be  talked  down.     Up  to  1824  the  elec- 

le  Chevalier  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  auivi  tors  were  usually  chosen  by  the  several 

d'une  hiatoire  dea  gucrrea  avec  lea  Ind-  State  legislatures,  as  has  been  the   cus- 

iena  Natchez,    He  died  in  Paris  in  1769.  tom  in  South  Carolina,  even  down  to  a 

Ho  Man's  Land.  When  Texas  was  an-  very  recent  date.  In  the  year  named  the 
nexed  to  the  United  States,  in  1845,  its  Federalists  had  ceased  to  be  of  political 
boundaries  extended  nearly  36  miles  far-  importance  as  a  party,  and  the  Republi- 
ther  north  than  the  parallel  36**  30'.  By  cans  were  not  held  together  by  any  out- 
the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  known  side  pressure.  Local  preferences  entered 
as  the  Missouri  Compromise  {q.  v,)  into  the  canvass,  and  candidates  multi- 
slavery  was  forbidden  in  all  new  States  plied.  Nominations  were  made  by  legis- 
north  of  that  parallel,  and  hence  that  latures  and  by  mass-meetings  throughout 
portion  of  Texas  could  not  be  admitted  the  country.  The  power  of  King  Caucus 
as  part  of  a  slave  State.  Texas  accord-  was  broken.  It  is  a  fact  that  William  H. 
ingly  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  gov-  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  was  nominated  in 
ernment — it  being  a  strip  of  land  34 Va  the  old  style  by  the  caucus  and  backed 
miles  wide  and  167%  miles  long.  Al-  by  home  conventions,  but  John  C.  Cal- 
though  represented  on  the  maps  as  a  por-  houn,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  and 
tion  of  Indian  Territory,  this  tract  of  John  Quincy  Adams  also  had  home  sup< 
land  was  for  more  than  forty  years  out-  port,  and  entered  the  field,  leaving  Craw- 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  in-  ford  away  out  of  sight  in  the  race.  In 
festcd  by  desperadoes  and  refugees  from  1828  local  conventions  multiplied,  and  the 
justice — ^a  veritable  "  no  man's  land  " —  spirit  of  the  movement  manifested  itself 
in  which  no  form  of  government  existed,  when  (Sept.  16,  1831)  the  United  States 
In  1886,  however,  there  were  12,000  in-  Anti- masonic  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
habitants,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  or-  more  and  nominated  William  Wirt  for  the 
gsnize  it  into  the  Territory  of  Cimarron,  Presidency  (see  Anti -masonic  Party). 
but  without  success.  In  1890  it  became  That  was  the  time  of  the  excitement  in 
a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  It  relation  to  the  abduction  of  William  Mor- 
embracps  about  3.700,000  acres.  gan,  and  the  anti-masons  made  the  first 

Nominating  Conventions,  National,  great  move.  Then  the  National  Republi- 
Prcvious  to  1816  the  custom  was  to  hold  can  (Adams's  and  Clay's)  party  met  as 
a  congressional  caucus,  canvass  the  sub-  such  for  the  first  and  last  time  at  Balti- 
jcct,  and  name  the  candidates;  then  the  more,  Dec.  12,  1831,  and  Henry  Clay  was 
several  State  legislatures  selected  the  nominated.  In  the  same  city,  in  the  spring 
electors,  who  voted  for  whomsoever  they  of  1832,  the  Democrats  held  their  first 
pleased  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-  national  convention,  and  nominated  Jack- 
Presidency.  In  May,  1812,  when  the  son  and  Van  Buren.  From  that  campaign 
congressional  caucus  was  called,  the  mem-  date  the  national  political  conventions  in 
bers  assembled  "  in  their  individual  char-  the  United  States,  which  have  become  such 
acter,"  which  clearly  indicates  the  drift  an  important  factor  in  our  politics.  Sec 
of   the   opinion   of   the   day.     It   is   true,  United  States. 

that    Madison    was    unanimously    nomi-        Non-conformists,  a  title  given  to  those 

nated,    but    the    "  caucus "    went    further,  Protestants    of    England    who    refused    to 

and    appointed    **  a    committee    on    corre-  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonials 

spondence  and  arrangements  of  one  from  of  the  Established  Church  in  that  coun- 

each   State,   to   see  that  the  nominations  try;   first  applied  in  1572.     Ninety  years 

were  duly  respected."     In  the  congression-  afterwards    (1002)    about  2,000   ministers 

al    caucus   of    1810,   Mr.   Taylor,   of   New  of   the   Established   Church,   unwilling  to 

York,    offered   a    resolution    to   the   effect  subscribe   to   the   Thirty-nine    Articles  of 

that    "  congressional    caucus    nominations  Faith,  seceded,  and  were  called  Dissenters, 

for  the  Presidency  were  inexpedient  and  a  name  used  at  the  present  time  in  speak- 
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attAciiPC  Ti  int  "^iiuia  cr  '^■•nrim;  Tar  :--r  r7=n-. I--,  :  1:<st--t  aiu.  u  ic^  moTi\]\» 
y^^it^^Atttm  MTT  ofeumiar  '•'CT-  zrrr  i-e-  -T;€r  iir  :» r^-izi-.T'^iiiuTiL  Ijwunif  in  New 
pjcd  csiififrr  nr  jS OL-Heggicnr iffi-   ^ni  Z*-     _  m    ^a-   i'"nL.---L   i:«    oimiixidus  an   was 

:"il^  -Ji*  Houi*e  of  Bur- 
exrise  cctt  at  Tfn»imf  '■n*-  Aiii  i:  Lac-  jr.a-v  :;  "iTmii  7iu-««»-c  a  series  of  res- 
Imnd.  "^LiO.  ftjerms.  12«-  ^i^i — i*  TxacTr  .  n.  i^-  =.-::: Li.:i.:i:r  int  rirht  of  the 
er«-  »nd  lii*?-  tik-ciiiji-t  i'  T*i-.liJ7-  tt-  -■  .^-l-:-:-  i  -r:::-:i.Li.:ini:.  :f-  jK'tiTion  and 
proccrinr  fc?^  tc  ijh  ,=s.«?^sii*'  i?^  i:=-  -a-  '^^.  :---:t.:::—  i.iil  -.i  r»t  Tried  in  all  cases 
cour«4Fnxiexn  of  wmt^szt:  2aiirui*'r:rr-t  -—  *  ::—  •-  ::,.  -j-.:i.:t.  «.t^  vernor  Bolo- 
that  liej  inion  mii««r-.  *-=r  ttt:  ij-  :  j-:  t-  ::  -;-;  :• 'un-.  dissolved  the 
iiiotb€T-e-:iTrErir7.  tmr  i'u=k?-  dis-I.  t-.-i  7;  Lt—.  T:!-  ::;-*:i.>r-  m*-:  the  next  day  in 
these  mrif  u  iiL*:ii*-  ij  lirii^i  =r:-^r^.r  .:-  I.;-..-:  Ti-n..  in  Williamsburpj, 
A  similar  an^'iinr.  ii.:,-!  u  .\Ii: — .i:T:-  !•-  -•-::-.  "i.-ti;-  •-  :i.:(.  a  v<.]untary  eon- 
1765  the  w^iTitg*-^  it^vrr-fi  .--*•*::  2.-::*.:i  --^-.s'l.  v.:!  }.--:  .l  IlanJt'lph  as  ohnir- 
and  bcT  Ammax  «Mt»iii-r-  iu«L  if*-^!!!*^ -*r7  r..i.z.  lvv-  ::  i:-:  ^::Jned  an  afrrecnient 
ImportaBt.  *iid  trj  mtai^ir*  thi-i  ii;;r:;:  ^j-t-.i:-:  ::*  ::::•  r.aTi^n  of  merchandise 
interrupt  iu  «r»ur«r  vm^jl  w  3-:  :\'  l  :•  'h  -■-* *  :-^.:i..:;.  :iTid  recommendeti  such 
large  and  pcrw^frft.  *Sii.-^  :i  £.i:r:i.ii~  v-:.  -t  i  ••  i:--^  :.  ::.*  :*••■]•>.  and  then  repaire<l 
influence  wrjzid  ir  "lurx  :•?  i*- :  n.  J'l-.a-  :  ::>  :  ---r:.:  .--jTiTies.  All  who  partic- 
ment.  Few  cjtTt'i  \'  ^i_ii:  '.^  :»:-:::-*  ::»i:-i  t.fLr::.h::vf  ;>-  in  the  proceedinf?8  of 
rebellion.  A  hnztn  'Jh'.*\ici.'>  :»-'^j'T*-i  :  :i.*  •  i-^-iTJ  •::  w.i-f  re-elected  to  the  next 
aome  one  at  a  mw^iiir  ■■:'  iii*t'lli->  :l  .-.i-.rt:  A*^::.My.  Towards  the  close  of 
New  York  on  Oct.  31.  ]T'x-.  -.b*  itj  ••*^:.rr  I"?.'.  L  wrv^r.  the  merchants  be^'an  to  Ims 
the  Stamp  Act  was  z/j  Cj  ir::-  TTi^rLT::*!:.  *fcx  fs  :•.*•  olr>€-rvame  of  non-importation 
It  was  proposed  at  that  is*^:iir  :ll:  :•.*  fcrTr-rm^^nt?.  and  at  a  meeting  in  Boston 
merchants  sbonid  enter  irto  an  ErT**n*nt  it;  ^'.Kt'^.lier  it  was  resolved  to  import  every- 
not  to  import  from  Ens^and  ceru:=  ecu-  I'r.ins  but  tea.  Merchants  in  other  cities 
merated  articles  after  Jan.  1  ntr*.  ensn-  fallowed  their  example.  Thew  a«**». 
inp.  At  another  meeting  Nov.  6  •  a  com-  ciations,  while  having  a  i)owerfnl  iKditical 
mittee  of  correspondence  wai?  appointed.  etTect.  brought  al)ont  many  salutary  M»ria| 
who  soon  set  the  ball  in  motion.  The  reforms  among  the  people  of  the  ci^Ioni'-, 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  readily  respond-  by  causing  the  discontinuance  of  fn.ifiy 
ed  to  the  measure,  and  on  Dec.  9  those  extravagant  cust<uus  which  involv«f|  ]:ni'*' 
of  Boston  entered  into  a  similar  agree-  expenditures  of  money,  and  nced«-d  ]t-,i^,t,* 
ment.  These  pledges  were  not  confined  to  of  strict  ec(momy  were  learned. 
the  merchants  alone,  but  the  people  in  An  act  of  Congress  iM-carne  a  biw  .\*,ti\ 
general  ceased  using  foreign  luxuries;  lA.  180(1,  prohibiting  the  \ui\ntriiti't*,u  1t'»fi, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  the  (ireat  Britain  or  licr  dcpindi-n'  ii^,  t,t  h*,t,. 
same  plan,  a  combination  was  entered  nny  other  country,  of  tin' folli»v/i»)|/ ;,r»i/ ■. , 
into  for  the  support  of  American  manu-  of  British  nniniifiictuic;  nil  itt*,>'.it  »,f 
factures,  the  wearing  of  American  cloths,  which  bntlier.  hWU.  Inn.),  *,f  r., /  ., i.j 
and  the  increase  of  sheep  by  ceasing  to  tin  and  bni^H  h-vifpf  iri  .-).<<>.',  ,,4,,  »j 
eat  lamb  or  mutton.    This  was  the  Ix'gin-    chief  viihH-:  wonlb  n  « l/.th-,    #(«,'    •)<    ,,. 

ning  of   that   system   of   non-import  at  i(m    voice   pijn..   i.ti<iiild   1/..1.1    • ,    ,y   , 

agreements  resorted  to  by  the  Americnns    ymd:   ufiollin   liO.'i«»/  ',f    ,11   ;  ./..         ..  » 

which    hurled    back    \\\xm    F'ngland    with    dow  fdni  ■.    »u»\    h\\    m.#     „  .*  ,i.-- 1 

great  force  the  commercial  miHeries  Mhe  ^dn;-.',  iii-,<r  nr.'i  |J.i#'i  .  .*•  >.,...,  .j 
had  inflicted  upon  her  c*donies.  and  c-it;ib     i-v«iv  di  ■»  ,i|ji,,„     ,,  ,,f     ,,...  .'       ,. 

liHhed  there  a  large  and  po-.verfiil  clium  .tu>\  »l',M,ii,j/  ,#,'1,  ,.  ..\,  ,'.  ,.,^  .9 
who  sym  path  izefl  with  the  Airieric;ifM  fn  n'l  Imi'!.*  pf  »././*  ,,r  >.  ,  .  ,  ,  j 
the  case  in  que-tion.  fM-fitiontt  f'»r  th«-  r«-     f,/.»»«»     ..r.'i  |..'«  ,#.       ,;.,,,       / 

peal   of   the   Stamp   A't    ipf,nrti\    int/r    fli**     t  *,.»     f,„     ,, -,   ...      ,.  .. 

Hou^e  of  Common*    from    ♦he    iittt*\nfi^m    i*,tt,n.»t,tt,t,t,,i     *  1     *    .      .  . 

and   traders   of   I»n4^/n,    wb//«^    infT'***    f/' •/''//•' 'I   ••»••, r   **»    */..».,*    .9-..     .. 
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llMct  entuliiK.  In  December  the  «et  wm  count  of  the  ctreninstaacet  under  wliick 
further  sunpendMl  until  July  following,  this  fortification  was  bcgim  the  nAme  of 
Hfti  Kmiuwm>  Acth.  Fort  Nonsense  hss  been  given  to  it.  In 
yon-lnt«roourM  Aets.  On  June  12,  1888  the  Wsshington  Association  of  Xew 
170H,  (^mgrcMis  passed  an  act  suspending  Jersey  erected  a  memorial  stone  bearing 
all  r«>mitif>rc!iul  inU*rci>urse  with  France  the  following  inscription: 
and  httr  di*|N'nd<*nc!it*s.  This  widened  the  "This  stone  marks  the  site  of  Fort 
rupturi*  lN*twc><'n  the  two  countries.  While  Nonsense,  an  earthwork  built  by  the  Con- 
tin*  «*iiilHirf(o  art  was  to  \m  repealed,  a  tinental  army  in  the  winter  of  1779-^0." 
sulmtitutD  wsi  t(\vtn  in  the  form  of  a  non-  Vootka  Boimd.  In  1789  Spain  seized 
IntrrrourMc  nrt,  whifh  was  pSMscd  in  Feb-  a  number  of  British  vessels  on  the  coast 
rusry,  IHOO.  It  did  not  MutUfy  everybody,  of  what  is  now  British  Colombia,  on  the 
but  M«*itiiii«d  till*  lM*iit  attainable,  and  it  re-  ground  that  the  territory  belonged  to 
rriv(*d  HI  votfN  affsinst  40.  The  embargo  8pain.  In  1700  the  Nootka  convention 
rMiiuliMMl  in  ffirctt  until  March  15,  1800,  was  agreed  upon,  both  countries  agreeing 
sfi  far  NM  rrlntcd  Ut  all  countrieN  excopting  to  respect  each  other's  settlements,  and 
Frniim  Mild  <2r(*iit  Itrltain  and  itM  de-  trade  to  be  open  to  both  at  all  points. 
pcndnirlrH;  mid  to  tliMii  aUo  after  the  end  Nordhoff,  Charles,  author  and  jour- 
of  iUti  uvxl  M(*MHi()n  of  Congress.  Sec  nalist;  born  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Aug. 
Hkhi.in  DicrHKie;  MilJiN  Dkckkc;  Orderh  31,  1830;  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
IN  CoifMrii..  United  States  in  1835;  received  a  common 
Nousansa,  Kout,  an  unHniHlicd  earth-  Hchool  education  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  s 
work  (mimMimI  by  tht*  (■oiiiincntnl  army  in  ftuilor — in  the  naval,  merchant,  and  whal- 
i)w  wliittT  of  1770-H(),  on  the  hills  over-  ing  service — about  eleven  years,  when  he 
bHtkiiiK  MnniHtowii,  N.  J.  During  that  Ix'came  a  journalist.  From  1857  to  1861 
winter  WiiHliJMgton'H  iirniy  wuh  encamped  he  was  with  Harper  A.  Brothers,  and  from 
on  tilt*  hill  bark  of  tli»  court-liouHC,  the  18(U  to  1871  with  the  New  York  Evening 
fthcstiipnirnt  cxttMiding  noveral  miles  into  Post,  and  from  1872-87  was  editor  of  the 
tliti  tMiiititry.  Tlift  MoldicrH  lived  princi-  Herald,  New  York.  He  published  several 
pally  in  Miiiall  loghutH,  and  were  in  a  books,  including  Man-of-War  Life;  The 
statu  of  niiifli  HUtToring  and  privation.  Merchant  Ve98el;  Whaling  and  Fishing; 
Tliti  wnitlitT  wan  rxrHnlinf(Iy  cold  and  Seceaaion  is  Rebellion;  The  Cotton  States; 
stormy.  In  a  piivatr  1ft trr  to  a  friend,  California;  Freedom  of  the  South  Caro- 
MrniM'al  \N'anhiii>^toii  Haid,  "  W(>  have  hud  Una  lalanda;  Oregon  and  the  Sandwich 
i\w  virtue^  and  patiiMicc  of  the  army  put  lalanda;  Communistic  Societiea  of  the 
to  tho  HrviMfMt  trial.  Homt-timoH  it  has  United  States;  Politica  for  Young  Amer- 
brtifi  five  or  h\\  dayn  tof(otht>r  without  icons,  etc.  He  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
brmid :  at  otlirr  timcH  aH  many  dayH  with-  July  14,  1901. 

out  iiuMit :  and  oiut  or  twire  two  or  three  Norfolk,  Destbcction  of.  The  repulse 
dayH  without  rlthcr.  1  hardly  thought  at  the  Great  Bridge,  Dec.  9,  1775,  great- 
it  po^nihlr  at  ono  period  that  wo  Hhould  ly  exasperated  Lord  Dunmobe  (g.  r.), 
Im»  ahltt  to  keep  it  t<»getlu'r,  nor  could  who  had  remained  in  safety  at  'Norfolk, 
it  have  htM'ii  done  hut  for  the  exertions  while  his  motley  forces  were  greatly  dis- 
of  the  ma^intiateit  in  the  Heveral  counties  pirited.  The  Virginians  were  elated,  and 
of  thin  State."  The  hiHt  Mentenoe  referred  five  days  after  the  battle  they  entered 
to  WaHlilngtoii*H  Inahlllty  to  ]»roouro  nee-  Norfolk  in  triumph,  where  they  were  join- 
eimary  HupplleM  from  the  eomminHary  de-  ed  by  a  North  Carolina  regiment  under 
partmeiit.  Col.  Robert  Howe.  Dunmore  had  abandon- 
In  thin  trying  Hitiiatlon  Wanhington  ed  his  intrenchments  at  Norfolk,  after 
emlea\on>d  to  maintain  the  Hpirit  of  dls-  spiking  his  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
elplino  in  hiit  army  by  a  ruHe  to  the  otTect  and  invited  the  loyalists  of  the  city  to 
that  the  HritiHh  were  alMiut  to  march  upon  take  refuge  with  him  on  the  fleet,  for  he 
the  oncam])ment.  Ho  therefore  directoil  had  determined  to  destroy  the  town.  The 
the  men  to  luiHtrn  the  erection  of  a  dofen-  |)oor  negroes  whom  he  had  coaxed  into 
sive  work,  and  the  army  wan  so  engaged  liifl  service  were  left  without  protection, 
till   the  rccei]>t  of  relief  stores.     On  ac-  and  many  of  them  starved  to  death.    Par- 
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t  on  shore  to  procure  provisions  was  the  ancient  St.  Paul's  Church,  cruel- 
it  off,  and  famine  menaced  the  form  in  shape  and  built  of  imported  bricks, 
r  the  multitude  of  mouths  to  be  On  the  street  front  of  the  church,  near  the 
n-eased.  The  vessels  were  also  an«  southwest  comer,  was  left  a  large  cavity 
7  firing  from  the  shore.  A  Brit-  made  by  a  cannon-ball  hurled  from  one 
ute  arriving  at  that  juncture  em-  of  the  ships  during  the  attack. 
I  Dunmore,  and  he  sent  a  flag  to  In  Civil  War  Days. — What  is  known  as 
Howe  with  a  threat  to  bum  the  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  is  at  Grosport,  on 
the  firing  did  not  cease  and  pro-  the  bank  of  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream 
were  not  sent  to  the  fleet.  A  flowing  out  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp, 
isal  was  given.  On  the  morning  and  opposite  the  city  of  Norfolk.  At 
31  Dunmore  gave  notice  that  he  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  this  sta- 
*annonade  the  town,  so  that  wom-  tion  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
children  and  loyalists  might  leave  tensive  belonging  to  the  government,  and 
cannonade  was  opened  at  4  a.m.  covered  an  area  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
t  day,  and  marines  and  sailors  in  length  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
it  on  shore  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  width.  In  the  river  the  largest  vessels 
id  was  blowing  from  the  water,  of  war  might  float,  and  everything  for 
buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood,  building  and  flnishing  such  vessels  was 
er  portion  of  the  most  compact  seen  there  in  greatest  perfection.  The 
the  town  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  laid  up 
ation  raged  about  flfty  hours,  and  were  enormous.  There  were  at  least  2,000 
s  of  wretched  people  were  left  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  fit  for  service,  300 
iss  in  the  cold  winter  air.  Dur-  of  which  were  new  Dahlgren  guns.  It 
conflagration  the  cannonade  was  was  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
S  and  parties  of  musketeers  at-  the  property  there  was  between  $9,000,000 
shivering  and  starving  groups  of  and  $10,000,000.  Besides  this,  several 
ess  inhabitants.  Strange  to  say,  war-vessels  were  afloat  there.  The  Buchan- 
the  three  days  of  horror  not  one  an  administration,  to  avoid  irritating  the 
patriot  troops  was  killed,  and  Virginia  politicians,  had  left  all  of  this 
ree  or  four  women  and  children  public  property  to  exposure  or  destruc- 
lin  in  the  streets.  General  Ste-  tion.  Even  the  new  administration  of 
f  the  Virginia  militia,  remained  President  Lincoln  was  for  a  time  very 
spot   until    February,   and,   after   circumspect.      When    directing    (April    4, 

1861)  Commodore  McCauley  to  "put  the 
shipping  and  public  property  in  condition 
to  be  moved  and  placed  beyond  danger 
should  it  become  necessary,"  he  was  warn- 
ed to  "  take  no  steps  that  would  give 
needless  alarm."  Meanwhile,  the  Virginia 
Confederates  had  proposed  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy all  this  property.  As  early  as  the 
night  of  April  16,  two  light  boats  of  80 
tons  each  were  sunk  in  the  channel  of 
the  Elizabeth  River,  below  Norfolk, '  to 
prevent  the  government  vessels  leaving  the 
stream. 

The    government,    alarmed,    sent    Capt. 
BT.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  NORFOLK.  Hiram   Pauldiug  from   Washington   with 

instructions  for  McCauley  to  lose  no  time 
families  were  removed,  he  burned  in  "  arming  the  Merrimac,  and  in  getting 
of  the  town,  that  it  might  not  the  Plymouth  and  Dolphin  beyond  danger ; 
tielter  for  the  enemy.  Thus  a  flour-  to  have  the  Oermantoum  in  condition  to 
lity  was  temporarily  wiped  out.  be  towed  out,  and  to  put  the  more  val- 
the  only  building  that  escaped  the  uable  property,  ordnance  and  stores,  on 
f  that  day  of   terror  in  Norfolk   shipboard,  so  that  they  could  at  any  mo- 
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ment  be  moved  beyond  danger.**     He  was  Virginia,   appeared   at   Norfolk   with   bii 

aUo    initructed    to    defend    the    property  etAlt,  nnd  prepnred  to  seiJse  the  na\y-yard 

under  hia  charge  "at  any  hazard,  repelling  and  the  shipt^-of^war.    The  disloyal  officers 

by  force,  if  necessary,  any  and  all  attempts  had  corrupted  the  worknien  in  the  cavy- 

to  aei7,e  it,  whether  by  mob  violence,  organ-  yard,  and  these  were  also  ready  to  join 

ized    effort^    or   any   a^isnmed    authority.**  the  Confederates.    The  military  companies 

Paulding  candied  the  frigate  Cumberland  to  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were  paraded 

lie  placed,  with  a  full  crew  and  armament  under  amid.     Several   iN^mpanies  of  ritl^^ 

on   Ijoard,   ao   as   to   command   the  entire  men    came    from    Petersburg,    in    number 

navy-yard    and    then    returned    to    Wash*  about  600,  and  a  corps  came  from  RicJi- 

ington.  inond,  bringing  with  them  fourteen  pieet.* 

McC'aulcy,    apparently    unsuspieioua    of  of  hea^y  rifled  cannon,  and  plenty  of  am- 

treachery  around  liim,  neglected  to  carry  nmnitton.      With    these  tn>opa  Taliaferro 

out  the  instructions  B^t  him  until  it  was  felt  certain  of  success, 
ton   late.      His   Southern-bom   officers   de-        McCauley  was  now  equally  certain  that 

ceived    him    by    protestations    of    loyalty,  he  could  not  withstand   so  large  a  forcet 

*'  You    have   no    Pcnsacola    officers   here,'*  and  to  quiet  the  people  of  Norfolk,  who 

they  said  to  McCauley.     **  We  will  never  w^ere  greatly  excited  by  a  rumor  that  the 

desert   you:   we  will   stand   by  you  until  guns  of  the  vessels  were  to  be  opened  oa 

the  hist,  even  unto  death.**     On  the  day  the   toHTi,   he   sent   ^I'ord    that   he   should 

after    the    j  —      --    of   the   Virginia    t>rdi-  niakc  no  movement  except  in  sclf-defcncej 

nance    of  they    deserted    their  On   the  return  of  hia  flag  from   Norfolk, 

flag  anil  jtMrn  ,  '  '-•  '    '  -ttes.     On  the  ISfpr'nuley  gave  order>i  for  i^cuttling  all  tb- 

evening  of   Apt  '   Taliaferro,  vessels  to   prevent   their  falling   into  tb* 

commandgr  oi  itm  M^ii^:^  ml  southeastern  hands  of  the  Confederates*    Thia  was 
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at  4  P.M.  The  Cumberland  only  was 
spared.  Word  had  reached  Washington 
of  the  remissness  of  McCauley,  and  Paul- 
diBg  was  despatched  in  the  Paicnce  with 
100  marines  to  relieve  the  coniuiodorc.  At 
Fort  Monroe  he  took  on  board  350  Mussa- 
choMtta  volunteers  just  arrived,  but  when 
1m  laaehed  Norfolk  the  scuttling  of  the 

i  was  completed.  They  might' all  have 
'  WKftd.     Paulding  saw  the  fatal  cr- 

He  saw  that  more  than  scuttling 

ba  performed  to  render  the  ships 
to  the  Confederates.  He  also  per- 
that  with  his  small  land  force  he 

not  defend  the  navy-yard ;  so,  using 
diaeretionary  power  given  him,  he 
to  bum  the  slowly  sinking 
■Upiy  and  to  commit  to  the  flames  all  the 
bniWngs  and  other  inflammable  property 
in  tibe  navy-yard.  He  sent  100  men  under 
LknL  J.  H.  Russell  with  sledge-hammers 
to  knock  off  the  trunnions  of  the  cannon. 
The  taahlgren  guns  resisted  the  hammers, 
bat  those  of  a  large  number  of  the  old- 
pattern  guns  were  destroyed.  Many  were 
spiked,  but  so  indifl'erently  that  they  were 
soon  repaired  by  the  Confederates.  All  the 
men  were  taken  on  board  the  Pawnee  and 
Cumherlandf  excepting  those  who  were  to 
commit  the  work  of  destruction. 

Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  April 
21  the  conflagration  was  started,  but  the 
destruction  was  not  made  complete.  The 
vessels,  with  the  men,  immediately  with- 
drew, when  the  Confederates  took  posses- 
sion and  saved  all  the  buildings,  pro- 
visions, and  stores  in  the  yard,  except  tlic 
immense  ship-houses,  the  barracks,  and 
rigging,  sail,  and  ordnance  lofts.  A  vast 
number  of  the  cannon  were  uninjured,  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  t)ie  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederates.  The  money 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  esti- 
mated at  $7,000,000.  Two  of  the  sunken 
vessels,  the  Merrimac  and  Plymouth  y 
which  were  not  consumed,  were  afterwards 
raised  by  the  Confederates  and  converted 
into  powerful  iron  -  clad  vessels  of  war. 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmoutli  opposite,  and 
old  Fort  Norfolk,  on  the  river-bank  below, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Confed- 
erates. The  possession  of  these  places  and 
of  Harper's  Ferry  were  important  acquisi- 
tions for  the  Confederates,  preliminary 
to  an  attempt  to  seize  Washington. 

While    stationed    at    Fort    Monroe,    in 


1802,  General  Wool  saw  the  eminent  ad- 
vantage of  the  .James  Kiver  as  a  highway 
for  supplies  for  MeCMellan's  army  moving; 
up  the  Peninsula,  and  ur*;rd  the  govern- 
ment to  allow  him  to  eapliire  Norfolk, 
and  so  secure  the  fri'c  navi«;ation  of  thai 
stream.  After  the  evamation  of  York- 
town,  President  Linetdn  and  Seen-lary 
Stanton  visiteii  Fort  Monroe  and  granted 
Wool's  request.  Having  made  personal 
recunnoissance,  he  crossed  Hampton  Itoads 
with  a  few  regiments,  landed  in  the  rear 
of  a  Confederate  force  on  the  Norfolk  side 
of  the  ElizalH'th  River,  and  moved  towards 
the  city.  General  Huger,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  in  command  there.  He  had  al- 
ready perceived  his  peril,  with  Burn  side 
in  his  rear  and  Me(-Ie11an  on  his  Hank, 
and  immediately  retreated,  turning  over 
Norfolk  to  the  care  of  Mayor  Jjamb.  Nor- 
folk was  surrendered  May  10,  and  (Seneral 
Viele  was  appointed  military  governor. 
The  Confederates  fletl  towards  Richmond, 
first  setting  fire  to  a  slow  match  attaeh<*d 
to  the  Merrimac  and  other  vessels  at  tlie 
navy -yard,  which  blew  tlie  monster  ram 
into  fragments.  The  Confederate  gun- 
boats on  the  James  River  lied  to  Rich- 
mond, closely  pursued  by  a  National 
ilotilla  under  Commodore  Ro<lgers.  wliieh 
was  cheeketl  by  strong  fortifications  at 
Drewry's  RhifT,  l)olow  Richmond. 

Norman,  Henry,  journalist;  born  in 
Leicester,  Kngland,  Sept.  P.).  1858;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  l^niversity  in  1881 ; 
and  studied  at  Leipsic  University  in  18S1- 
83.  In  1882  he  began  a  vigorous  agitation 
for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls, 
which  resulted  in  tlie  estahlisliment  of  a 
public  park  on  both  sides  of  the  Falls  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  181)0  he  lu'came  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  tlio 
United  Stales  durin*,'  the  excilement  over 
the  Venezuelan  Ixnindary  dis])ute  (sec 
Cl?:veijvm>,  Guovku),  and  in  1S98  he 
a<^iin  made  his  headquarters  in  Wasliinj;- 
lon,  D.  C,  durinj;  the  war  with  Spain. 
His  letters  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  on  lK>th 
of  these  oceasicms  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
He  has  iK'cn  the  I^mdon  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Timca  and  tlie  Chica«^o  7'ri- 
hune  for  several  years.  Mr.  Norman  has 
published  in  book  form  An  Account  of 
the    Harvard    Greek    Play;    The    Presrr- 
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VQtum  of.  the  Kiagarm  FaiU;  The  Real  mantowii  and  Mmuiioiith ;  and  conducted 

Japan;  The  People  and  Politie$  of  ike  Far  the   British   prisoners   from    Virginia   to 

Ea«t.  York  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  after  the  surren- 

Horridgewocky    Expedition    to.     The  der   of   Comwallis.     He   died   in   Phila— 
Jesuit  mission  under  the  charge  of  Father  delphia,  Nov.  7,  1840. 
Rale,  or  Basics,  at  Xorridgewock,  on  the       HorUi,  Frederick,  second  Earl  of  Guil^ 
upper   Kennebec,   was   an   object   of   sus-  ford,  and  eighth  Baron  North,  statesman  ^ 
picion  in  Massachusetts  for  almost  twenty  torn  in  England,  April  13,  1733 ;  educatecS 
years,     for     it    was    known     that    Rale  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:, 
had  accompanied  the  French  and  Indians  he  made  a  lengthened  tour  on  the  Ck>ntS.— 
in  their  forays  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  nent.     In  1754  he  entered  Parliament  fo-r 
Anne*8  War.     The  Eastern  Indians  were  Banbury,    which    he    represented    almo^lfc 
in  a  bad  humor  in  1720,  on  account  of  en-  thirty  years;  and  entered  the  cabinet  uxm- 
croachments  upon  their  lands,  and  there  der  Pitt,  in  1759,  as  commissioner  of  time 
were    signs    of    hostility    on    their    part,  treasury.  He  warmly  supported  the  Stamp 
which,  it  was  believed,  had  been  excited  Act    (1764-65)    and  the  right  of  Parli&- 
by  the  Jesuit  missionary.    Finally,  Father  ment  to  tax  the  colonies.    In  1766  he  w&s 
Rale  was  formally  accused  of  stimulating  appointed    paymaster   of   the  forces,  and 
the  Eastern  Indians  to  make  war,  and  in  the   next   year   was    made   chancellor    of 
August,  1721,  the  governor  and  council  of  the  exchequer,  succeeding  Charles  Town- 
Massachusetts    agreed    to    send    a    secret  shend  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commona 
expedition  to  Xorridgewock  to  seize  him.  He  became  prime  minister  in   1770,  tAd 
The  expedition  moved  in  January,   1722,  he  held   that  post  during  the  American 
but  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  Father  Revolutionary  War.     In  February,  1775, 
Rale.     His  papers,   seized  by  the  assail-  Lord    North    received    information    from 
ants,  who  pillaged  the  chapel  and  the  mis-  Benjamin  Franklin  (g.  v.),  which  grest- 
sionary's  house,  confirmed  the  suspicion,  ly  disheartened  him,  and  he  dreaded  a  war 
The   Indians  retorted  for  this  attack  by  with   the   colonists  which  his  encourage- 
burning  Brunswick,  a  new  village  recently  ment  of  the  King's  obstinacy  was  provok- 
established    on    the    Androscoggin.      The  ing,  and,  armed  with  the  King's  consent  in 
tribes  in  Nova  Scotia  joined  in  the  war  writing,    he   proposed,    in    the    House  of 
that  had  been  kindled,  and  seized  seven-  Commons,  a  plan  for  conciliation.    It  was 
teen  fish  ing- vessels  in  the  Gut  of  Canso,  on  the  general  plan,  if  the  colonies  would 
July,    1722,   belonging   to   Massachusetts,  tax  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Hostilities  continued  until  1724,  when,  in  ministry.    Parliament    would    impose  on 
August,  an  expedition  surprised  Norridge-  them  no  duties  except  for  the  regulation 
wock,  and  Rale  and  about  thirty  Indian  of  commerce.     "  Whether  any  colony  will 
converts  were  slain,  the  chnpel  was  burned,  come  in  on  these  terms  I  know  not,"  said 
and  the  village  broken  up.  North,  "  but  it  is  just  and  humane  to  give 

NorrlB,  Isaac,  statesman ;  born  in  Phil-  them  the  option.     If  one  consents,  a  link 

adolphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1701;  opposed  war-  of  the  great  chain  is  broken.     If  not,  it 

like   mcttsuros    when   war   between   Spain  will  convince  men  of  the  justice  and  hu- 

and  France  was  imminent  in  1739.     His  manity  at  home,  and  that  in  America  they 

supporters  were  called  the  "  Norris  party."  mean  to  throw  off  all  dependence."    This 

Later  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  of  yielding    of    Parliament    to    the    colonies 

which   he  was  made  speaker  in   1751-64.  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  ultra  min- 

When  the  bell  for  the  old  state-house  was  isterial  party,  and  a  wild  storm  of  oppo- 

ordered  he  Hu;jju'ested  the  inscription  **  Pro-  sition  ensued;  but  Lord  North,  with  the 

chiiin   liberty   lhrou^r|,out   the  land,   unto  assistance   of   the   King,    finally   subdued 

all  the  inhahitantrt  thereof."     He  died  in  it,   and   the   Commons   consented.     When 

Fair  Hill,  Pa.,  June  13,  1766.  Vergennes,   the  Yrench  minister   for  for- 

Korsemen.     See  Northmen;  Vinland.  eign  affairs,  heard  of  these  proceedings, 

North,  Caleb,  military  officer;  born  in  he  said,  "Now,  more  than  ever,  is  the 

Chester  county.  Pa..  July  15.  1753;   pro-  time  for  us  to  keep  our  eyes  wide  ojpen," 

nioted  lieutenant -colonel  in  1777;   render-  for  the  French  Court  had  resolved  to  pro- 

cd  valuable  scrvie/^  *~  *He  battles  of  Ger-  mote  the  quarrel  until  the  colonists  should 
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become  independent,  and  so  weaken  the   of  Guilford.     It  is  said  that,  in  his  old 
British  Empire  by  dismemberment.  age.  Lord  North  often  became  low-spirited 

In  1783  Lord  North  returned  to  office,  on  account  of  his  having  yielded  his  con- 
after  a  brief  absence,  as  joint  secretary  science  to  the  will  of  the  King,  and  re- 
maining in  the  administration  after  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  war  was  unjust, 
and  that  peace  ought  to  be  made  with 
the  Americans.  This  thought  disturbed 
him  more  than  did  his  blindness.  He 
died  in  London,  Aug.  5,  1792. 

Korth,  William,  military  officer;  born 
in  Fort  Frederick,  Pemaquid,  Me.,  in 
J  756;  entered  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1775:  led  a  company  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and,  in  1779, 
became  an  aide  to  Baron  de  Steuben. 
He  accompanied  the  baron  into  Virginia, 
and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwall  is. 
North  was  so  beloved  by  Steuben  that  the 
latter  willed  him  half  his  property.  From 
July,  1798,  to  June,  1800,  he  was  adjutant 
and  inspector-general  of  the  United  States 
army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  New 
York  Assembly;  United  States  Senator  in 
1789-99;  one  of  the  first  canal  commis- 
of  state  in  the  famous  "coalition"  min-  sioners  of  New  York;  and,  in  1812,  de- 
istry,  and  at  the  close  of  that  brief-lived  dined  the  appointment  of  adjutant-gen- 
administration  he  retired  from  public  life,  eral  of  the  army.  He  died  in  New  York 
In  1790  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl   City,  Jan.  3,  1830. 


LORD  HOBTB. 


KOBTH   CABOLINA,    STATE   OF 

Horth  Carolina,  State  of,  was  one  of  ney-gcneral,  a  patent  for  a  domain  south 

the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  of  Virginia,  6**  of  latitude  in  width,  and 

Its  coasts  were  discovered,  it  is  supposed,  extending  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

by  Cabot   (1498)    and  Verazzani    (1524),  Heath  did  not  meet  his  engagements,  and 

and  later  by  the  people  sent  out  by  Sir  the  patent  was  vacated.     In  March,  1663, 

Walter  Raleigh.    The  first  attempt  at  set-  Cliarles  II.  granted  to  eight  of  his  rapa- 

tlement  in  that  region  was  made  by  108  cious  courtiers  a  charter  for  the  domain 

{Persons  under  Ralph  Lane,  who  landed  On  granted   to   Heath.    They  had   begged   it 

Roanoke  Island  in  1585.  It  was  unsuccess-  from  the  King  under  the  pretence  of  a 

ful.    Other  colonies  were  sent  out  by  Ra-  *'  pious   zeal   for   the  propagation   of  tha 

leigh,  and  the  last  one  was  never  heard  of  Gospel  among  the  heathen."     These  cour- 

afterwards.     No  other  attempts  to  settle  tiers  were  the  covetous  and  time-serving 

there  were  made  until  after  the  middle  of  premier  and  historian,  the  Earl  of  Claren- 

the    seventeenth    century.      As    early    as  don;  George  Monk,  who,  for  his  conspic- 

1609  some  colonists  from  Jamestown  seat-  uous  and  treacherous  services  in  the  res- 

ed  themselves  on  the  Nansemond,  near  the  toration   of   the   monarch   to   the   throne 

Dismal  Swamp;  and  in  1622  Porey,  sec-  of   England,   had   been   created   Duke   of 

rctary  of  the  Virginia  colony,  penetrated  Albemarle;    Lord    Craven,    the    supposed 

the   country  with   a  few   friends  to   the  dissolute  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 

tide-waters  of  the  Chowan.  mia;   Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  after. 

Early  Settlements.— In  1630  Charles  I.  wards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  Sir  John  Col- 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attor-  leton,  a  corrupt  loyalist,  who  had  played 
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^tiW  to   (  Lofd  Jolm   B«1cel<7 

mn4  hit  1*1'  n  iCMVfmfir  of  VitiglnU 

imtm  BlOlttUeiJit.   btk   WCUJAM).   Ami   Sue 

_9aoMiK  CUMtmsf  if.  r.)«  a  imyiinKfir  of 


Kew  Jersrj^ — a  fflaa  '*  paMiOBnte,  ignorant, 
not  loo  b 00^*1,**  When  the  petition- 
presented  their  memo  rial  to  King 
OiArlet*  in  the  garden  at  liampton  Courts 
the  **  merrie  monarcb,"  after  looking  ea4rh 


e]wiuci  TTitL  Ur^.  m^k  ^Tea, 

it   at   ariii*-1»  n.MV,    Wr.r.  ' 

••  Good  f  I 

and  eiofcr: 

fnr    rott    to    crapy/"     lii 

C  Uif*ndo<i,   he  nmUU  **  J 

woHhj  prrlati?:   make 

Ihc  donuua  whiih  T  ^^^^ 

grim  tatire,   < 

|irvamk]e  of  th 

the  fMrtitionera,    * » 

and  pious  «eal  for 

Gospel^  ha^e  begged  a  certain  ir* 

the  parts  of  America  not  yet   < 

and  planted,  and  only  inhaliitet] 

barbarous  people  who  have  no  k: 

of  God/* 

The  grantees  were  ina4le  aheolnte  lords 
and  proprietors  of  the  country,  tha  Kii^f 
reserving  to  himaelf  and  hia  aueoeaaora 
sovereign  dominion.  They  were  empower « 
ed  to  enact  and  publish  laws,  with  the  ad- 
viee  and  oonaent  of  the  freemen:  to  erect 
courts  of  Judicature,  and  ap}v>int  civil 
judges,  magistrates,  and  other  oiBccrs;  to 
c^ect  forta,  castles,  cities,  and  towns;  to 
make  war«  and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to 
exercise  martial  law ;  to  construct  hajiiors, 


I 


A  »UKTn   VA&OUHk  1L4KSU03I  OV  Till  OLA  STTLa 


in  ths  face  a  moment,  hurst  into  loud  make  ports,  and  enjoy  custodies  and  euh- 
Uiuji;htt*r,  in  wliidi  lus  audience  joined  sidies  on  jjoods  loaded  snd  unloadtHl,  by 
heartily,     nit'n*  iitking:  up  u  little  ahiiggj'    consent  of  the  freemen.  The  chnrh^r  k't»»nt- 
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ed  freedom  in  religious  worship,  and  so  trade  in  Indian   com,   tobacco,   and    fat 

made  Carolina  an  asylum  for  the  perse-  cattle    with    New    England,    whose   little 

cuted.  coasting-vessels  brought  in  exchange  those 

Ten  years  before,  a  few  Presbyterians  articles  of  foreign  production  which  the 
from  Jamestown,  under  Roger  Green,  suf-  settlers  could  not  otherwise  procure.  The 
fering  persecution  there,  settled  on  the  English  navigation  laws  interfered  with 
Chowan,  near  the  site  of  Edenton.  Other  this  commerce.  In  1677  agents  of  the  gov- 
Non-conformists  (g.  v.)  followed.  The  emment  appeared,  who  demanded  a  penny 
New  England  hive  of  colonists  had  begun  on  every  pound  of  tobacco  sent  to  New 
to  swarm,  and  some  Puritans  appeared  in  England.  The  colonists  resisted  the  levy, 
a  vessel  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  (1661)  The  tax-gatherer  was  rude  and  had  fre- 
and  bought  lands  of  the  Indians.  They  quent  personal  collisions  with  the  people, 
were  planting  the  seeds  of  a  colony,  when  Finally,  the  people,  led  by  John  Cul- 
news  reached  them  that  Charles  II.  had  peper,  a  refugee  from  South  Carolina, 
given  the  whole  region  to  eight  of  his  seized  the  governor  and  the  public  funds, 
courtiers,  and  called  it  "  Carolina.*'  imprisoned  him  and  six  of  his  councillors. 
Nearly  all  of  the  New-Englanders  left,  called  a  new  representative  Assembly,  and 
Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  was  au-  appointed  a  new  chief  magistrate  and 
thorized  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  judges.  For  two  years  the  colony  was 
few  settlers  on  the  Chowan.  He  organized  thus  free  from  foreign  control, 
a  separate  government  instead,  calling  it  Then  was  enforced  the  political  idea  of 
**  Albemarle  county "  colony,  in  compli-  Holland — "  Taxation  without  representa- 
ment  to  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  tion  is  tyranny."  In  1683  Seth  Sothel  ap- 
appointed  William  Drummond,  a  Presby-  peared  in  North  Carolina  as  governor, 
terian  from  Scotland  (settled  in  Vir-  He  ruled  the  colony  six  years,  when  his 
ginia),  governor.  Two  years  later  some  rapacity  and  corruption  could  no  longer 
emigrants  came  from  Barbadoes,  bought  be  endured,  and  he  was  seized  and  ban- 
land  of  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  ished.  Perfect  quiet  was  not  restored  un- 
Cape  Fear  River,  and,  near  the  site  of  til  the  Quaker  John  Archdale  came  as 
Wilmington,  founded  a  settlement,  with  governor  in  1696,  when  the  colony  started 
Sir  John  Yeamans  as  governor.  This  set-  on  a  prosperous  career.  In  1705  Thomas 
tlement  was  also  organized  into  a  polit-  Carey  was  appointed  governor,  but  was 
ical  community,  and  called  the  "  Claren-  afterwards  removed,  whereupon  he  in- 
don  county  "  colony,  in  compliment  to  one  cited  a  rebellion,  and,  at  the  head  of  an 
of  the  proprietors.  Yeamans's  jurisdiction  armed  force,  attacked  Edenton,  the  capital, 
extended  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  The  insurrection  was  suppressed  (1711) 
John's  River  in  Florida.  This  settlement  by  regular  troops  from  Virginia.  In  1709 
became  permanent,  and  so  the  foundations  100  German  families,  driven  from  their 
of  the  commonwealth  of  North  Carolina  desolated  homes  in  the  palatinates  on  the 
were  laid.  In  1674  the  population  was  Rhine,  penetrated  the  interior  of  North 
about  4,000.  Settlements  had  been  begun  Carolina.  They  were  led  by  Count  Graf- 
farther  south,  and  the  proprietors  had  fenreidt,  and  founded  settlements  along 
gorgeous  visions  of  a  grand  empire  in  the  head-waters  of  the  Neuse  and  upon 
America.  The  philosopher  John  Locke  and  the  Roanoke,  with  the  count  as  governor, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  prepared  (1669)  They  had  just  begun  to  gather  the  fruits 
a  scheme  of  government  for  the  colony,  of  their  industry,  when  suddenly,  in  the 
which  contemplated  a  feudal  system  night  of  Oct.  2,  1711,  the  Tuscarora  Ind- 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  ians  and  others  fell  upon  them  like  light- 
the  settlers,  and  it  was  never  put  into  ning,  and  before  the  dawn  130  persons 
practical  operation.  perished  by  the  hatchet  and  knife.    Then 

Refugees    from    Virginia,    involved    in  along  Albemarle  Sound  the  Indians  swept. 

Bacon's  rebellion    (sec   Bacon,   Nathan-  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  deadly^ 

iel),  fostered  a  spirit  of  liberty  among  weapon   in   the   other,   and   scourged   the 

the   inhabitants  of   North   Carolina,   and  white  people  for  three  days,  leaving  blood 

successful  oppression  was  made  difficult,  and   cinders   in   their   path,   when,   from 

if  not  impossible.    They  carried  on  a  feeble  drunkenness  and  exhaustion,  they  ceased 
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murderioiT  f^^^  burning.  On  the  eve  of 
this  murdcrouH  rnUi  i)io  Indiana  hud  made 
c»|^)tive  Count  Umffrnreidt  and  Jolm  T-iw- 
§urve^ur 'general  of  the  province. 
IW80II  W!i»  torluftti   to  deiiUit   but  the 


the  A»^^ 


English- American  colonies  began  the 
pie  were  much  agitated.  In  1769 
Bonibly  of  North  Carolina  denied  the  right 
of  rHrlianiCDt  to  tnx  the  enloni^ta  without 
their  conj^mt.    In  the  interior  of  the  col* 


count  saved  his  life  and  gained  his  liberty   onj  an  insurrectionary  moyement  began, 
by  adroitly  persuading  them  that  he  waa    and  in  1774  North  CaroLinft  sent  delegates 
the  aachom  of  a   tribe  of  men  who  had    to  the  first  C-onttnentaJ  Congress*     Final- 
lately  come  into  the  country,  and  were  no    ly  an   association    wag   formed    in   Meek* 
way  connected  with  the  English,  or  the    lenburg   county   for   its   defence;    and   ia 
deeds  of  which   the   Indians   complained.    May,  1775,  they  virtually  declared  th«ifl- 
and  he  actually  made  a  treaty  of  peace   selves  independent  of  Great  Britain    <s€«] 
with  the  Tuscaroras  and  Corees.     Troops   Declarations  of  Ixoepexdkxce).   Alarm- 
and    friendly    Indians   from    South    Caro-    ed  at  the  state  of  things,  the  royal  got- 
lina  came  to  the  relief  of  the  white  peo-    ernor  (Martin)  abdicated,  and  took  refugtl 
pie,  and  hostilities  ceased;   but  the  Ind«    on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the  Cape  ' 
iana,  badly  treated,  made  war  again,  and   Biver.     A  provincial  convention   assi 
again    help    came    from    South    Carolina,    the  government  and  organised  a 
The  war  was  ended  when  800  Tuscaroras    troops,    A  State  constitution  was 
were  captured  (March,  1713),  and  the  re-    in  a  congress  at  Halifax^  Dec.   18. 
mainder  joined  their  kindred,  the  Iroquois,    and  the  government  was  administered  by  j 
in  New  York.  a    Provincial    Congress   and    a    committer  1 

In  1729  Carolina  became  a  royal  prov-    of  safety  until    1777,  when  Richard  C«b- [ 
ince,   and   was   divided   permanently    into   well  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  thfl] 
two  parts,  called,  respectively.  North  and    State. 
South  Car<T  '  in  the  north       In    the    Revolution. — The    Tories    w«rt| 

State  gratl  i*l  when  the   numerous  in  North  Carolina,  where  thers] 

disputes  l>elAvec3i  *'*rpy    i>ruain  and   the   was  a  large  Scotch  population.  The  Whigs.  | 
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rer,  were  largely  in  the  majority, 
1  1780  they  treated  their  Tory  neigh- 
with  unendurable  severity.  Corn- 
\,  in  command  of  the  British  in 
.  Carolina,  sent  emissaries  among 
who  advised  them  to  keep  quiet 
they  had  gathered  their  crops  in 
in,  when  the  British  army  would 
I  to  their  assistance.  They  were 
ient  of  the  severities  to  which  they 
exposed,  and  flew  to  arms  at  once, 
viro  considerable  parties  that  as- 
ed,  one  was  attacked  and  dispersed 
imsour's  Mills,  on  the  south  fork 
;e  Catawba,  on  June  20,  by  500 
L  Carolina  militia,  under  General 
srford.  The  other  party  succeeded 
•aching  the  British  posts.  These 
ited  to  about  800  men.  Regarding 
mbjugation  of  South  Carolina  as 
ete,  Comwallis  commenced  a  march 
North  Carolina  early  in  September, 
The  main  army  was  to  advance  by 
of  Charlotte,  Salisbury,  and  Hills- 
through  the  counties  where  Whigs 
abounded.  Tarleton  was  to  move 
le  west  bank  of  the  Catawba  River 
the  cavalry  and  light  troops;  while 


Ferguson,  with  a  body  of  loyalist  mili- 
tia which  he  had  volunteered  to  embody 
and  organize,  was  to  take  a  still  more 
westerly  route  along  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  mountain-ranges.  Ferguson's  corps 
was  annihilated  (Oct.  7)  in  an  engage- 
ment at  King's  Mountain  (g.  i;.) ;  and 
this  so  discouraged  the  Tories  and  the 
backwoodsmen  that  they  dispersed  and 
returned  home.  Comwallis  had  then 
reached  Salisbury,  where  he  found  the 
Whigs  numerous  and  intensely  hostile. 
Having  relied  much  on  the  support  of 
Ferguson,  he  was  amazed  and  puzzled 
when  he  heard  of  his  death  and  defeat. 
Alarmed  by  demonstrations  on  his  front 
and  flanks,  Comwallis  commenced  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  did  not  halt  until 
he  reached  Wainsboro,  S.  C,  Oct.  27,  be- 
tween the  Broad  and  Catawba  rivers. 
Here  he  remained  until  called  to  the  pur- 
suit of  Greene  a  few  weeks  later. 

In  Civil  War  Days. — The  popular  sen- 
timent in  North  Carolina  was  with  the 
Union  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  great  efforts  were  made  by  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  to  force  the 
State  into  the  Confederacy.    Her  governor 
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(KUji^  favored  Uie  movtmeni,  bat  iKe 
loynl  prtip'r  —  tr{  it  The  South  C»ro- 
\knmu»  U  :ti  with  eowArdicct  the 

Virginim  L  «'ti«"  iirMi(«*i»  lrt?Hl»rd  llnriu  with 
4..MrieJiS;  the  AlabarnUiift  and  Mis«i8«ip- 
pmtiti  coaxed  th»*m  by  the  ll[*ik  of  com- 
mbsionera.  Tticse  efforts  were  in  vain. 
•nifrnipou  the  disloyal  Secretary  of  the 
I  I  r  ior,  actinf;^  as  commissiooer  for  Mis- 
MHHippi,  went  back  to  Washington  con- 
vinced  that  the  Confederates  «»f  N«»rth 
Carolina  were  but  n  handfuL  The  Icgis- 
latiire,  in  authorizing  a  ixinventioni  di* 
racted  the  people,  when  they  eleeied  dele- 


if  peacie  negotiationa  should  fail,  Korti 
Carolina  would  go  with  the  slave  -  lab 
States*.  Thfy  u)ao  provided  for  armiti 
10,04iO  voluiitei'iB  and  the  reorgania 
of  the  militia  of  that  State.  Fu 
than  this  the  legislative  branch 
government  refused  to  go;  and  the  people 
determined  to  avoid  war  if  posaible,  kep 
on  in  the  uaual  way  until  the  clash 
arms  at  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  of 
the  President  for  75.000  volunteers  filled 
the  jieople  of  the  State  with  excitement 
and  alarm.  Taking  advantage  of  thia 
fitutv    of    public    feeling,    the    legislature 


:j^^ 


gates  for  it,  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
**  Convention  -*  or  **  No  Convention."  Of 
!28  members  of  the  convention  elected 
Jan.  28,  1801,  eightytwo  were  Unionists. 
The  people,  however,  had  voted  against  a 
convention. 

The  legislature  appointed  delegates  to 
the  PKAfJK  Congress  {q.  v.),  and  also  ap* 
pointer!  commiasionerB  to  represent  the 
State  in  the  proposed  general  convention 
at  Montgomery,  Ala,,  but  with  instruc- 
tion»  to  act  only  as  "  mediators  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.*' 
They  declared,  1^^^^^^^^'  ^^^'  ^«  ^^^^^^ 


authorized  a  convention,  and  ordered  th 
election  of  delegates  on  May  13.  At  thai 
same  time  it  gave  the  governor  authority  J 
to  raise  KMIOD  men.  and  the  State  treas- 
urer the  power  to  issue  $500*000  In  hillt 
of  credit,  in  denominations  as  low  as  3 
cents.  It  defined  the  act  of  treason  to 
be  levy^ing  war  against  the  State.  Tl^e 
convention  assembled  May  20,  and  issued 
an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  iinanimoud 
vote.  On  the  same  day  the  governor  is- 
sued orders  for  the  enrolment  of  3O,(M>0 
men,  and  within  three  weeks  not  less  than 
20,000  were  under  arms*    The  forta 
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again  seized;  also  the  United  States  mint  nearly  three  hours,  expelled  the  assailants, 
at  Charlotte.  The  loyal  "North  State,"  killing  33  and  wounding  100.  The  Na- 
placed  between  Virginia  and  South  Caro-  tionals  lost  8  killed  and  36  wounded, 
lina,  could  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  Foster  was  reinforced  later,  and  deter- 
the  untiring  Confederates  of  those  two  mined  to  strike  some  aggressive  blows  that 
commonwealths.  Satisfied  that  there  was  might  intimidate  his  antagonists.  Early 
a  prevailing  Union  sentiment  in  eastern  in  November  he  made  an  incursion  in  the 
North  Carolina,  Colonel  Hawkins,  who  interior  and  liberated  several  hundred 
had  been  left  to  garrison  the  Hatteras  slaves.  With  a  larger  force  he  set  out 
forts,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  from  Newbern,  Dec.  11,  to  strike  and  break 
of  that  portion  of  the  State,  assuring  them  up  the  railway  at  Goldsboro  that  con- 
that  the  National  troops  made  war  only  nected  Richmond  with  the  Carolinas,  and 
on  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and  had  form  a  junction  with  the  National  forces 
come  to  support  the  loyal  people  in  up-  at  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  His  passage  of 
holding  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  A  a  large  creek  was  disputed  by  General 
response  to  this  was  a  convention  of  the  Evans  and  2,000  Confederates,  with  three 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Hatteras,  pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  routed,  and 
Oct.  12,  1861,  who  professed  to  be  loyal.  Foster  passed  on,  skirmishing  heavily. 
By  resolutions  the  convention  offered  the  When  near  Kinston  he  encountered  (Dec. 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  national  14)  about  6,000  Confederates,  well  posted, 
government.  A  committee  drew  lip  and  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  they  were  driven 
reported  a  list  of  grievances;  also  a  dec-  across  the  river,  firing  the  bridge  behind 
laration  of  independence  of  Confederate  them.  The  flames  were  put  out,  and  400 
rule.  A  more  important  convention  was  of  the  fugitives  were  captured.  Foster 
held  at  Hatteras  on  Nov.  18,  in  which  pushed  on  towards  Goldsboro,  and  near 
representatives  from  forty-five  of  the  coun-  that  place  was  checked  by  a  large  Con- 
ties  of  North  Carolina  appeared.  That  federate  force  under  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith. 
body  assumed  the  functions  of  a  State  Foster  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  over 
govenunent,  and  by  a  strongly  worded  the  Neuse,  6  miles  of  the  railway,  and  a 
ordinance  provided  for  the  government  of  half-finished  iron-clad  gunboat,  returning 
Nortli  Carolina  in  allegiance  to  the  na-  to  Newbern  at  the  end  of  eight  days  with 
tiooal  Constitution.  The  promise  of  a  loss  of  507  men,  of  whom  00  were  killed. 
good  was  so  hopeful  that  President  Lin-  The  Confederate  loss  was  near  900,  full 
eoln,  l^  proclamation,  ordered  an  election  one-half  of  whom  were  prisoners. 
to  be  held  in  the  1st  Congressional  Dis-  In  the  winter  of  1863  Foster  sent  out 
trici.  C.  H.  Foster  was  elected  to  Con-  raiding  expeditions,  liberating  many 
gress,  but  never  took  a  scat.  This  leaven  slaves.  The  raids  aroused  Gen.  D.  H. 
of  loyalty  in  North  Carolina  was  soon  Hill,  who  concentrated  a  considerable 
destroyed  by  the  strong  arm  of  Confed-  force.  He  attacked  Newbern  with  twenty 
erate  power.  guns,  but  was  repulsed,  when  he  marched 

Operations  on  the  Coast. — General  Burn-  on  Little  Washington,  and  on  March  30 
side,  when  called  to  the  Army  of  the  began  a  siege  of  the  place.  He  planted 
Potomac^  Nov.  10,  1862,  left  Gen.  J.  G.  heavy  cannon  at  commanding  points  and 
Foster  in  command  of  the  National  troops  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  garrison  of 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  That  region  1,200  men.  General  Spinola  attempted  to 
had  barely  sufficient  National  troops  to  raise  the  siege,  but  failed.  The  trans* 
hold  the  territory  against  the  attempts  of  port  Escort,  bearing  one  of  Spinola*s  regi- 
the  Confederates  to  repossess  it.  These  at-  ments,  accompained  by  General  Palmer 
tempts  were  frequently  made.  The  little  and  others,  ran  the  gantlet  of  batteries 
garrison  at  the  village  of  Washington,  on  and  sharp-shooters  and  carried  supplies 
the  Pamlico  River,  were  surprised  by  Con-  and  troops  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.  At 
federate  cavalry  at  early  dawn  on  Sept.  the  middle  of  April,  Hill,  expecting  an 
6,  who  swept  through  the  village  almost  expedition  against  him,  abandoned  the 
unopposed.  They  were  supported  by  two  siege  and  fled.  In  May  an  expedition,  led 
Confederate  gunboats  on  the  river.  The  by  Col.  J.  R.  Jones,  attacked  the  Con- 
garrison,    after   a    sharp    street-fight   for    federates  8  miles  from  Kinston,  capturing 
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their  toircitichmrnU,  with   105  {iriaoncrft. 
ri  I  wardu  «tUrk4Nl  (Maj  23) 

t  jte«^,  but  repulsed  theLr  a»- 

is.  '  o  onel  Jone«  w&n  killwl*  Near 
111  of  Ibe  month  Gen*  E,  A.  Potter 

it-a  a  eaimlrjr  ejrpeditioti,  which  de&troyed 


decUring  th«  ordtnunoe  of  Beoenfiloit  null, 
aUolbhitii;  el  a  very,  and  repudiatijig  the 
State  debt  created  In  aid  of  the  Ccinfed- 
crate  cause.  A  new  legislature  was  elect- 
ed, which  ratified  the  amendment  to  the 
national   Constitution   abolishing  slaverj* 


DiBC0£ai2«a  TBI  rsRjLs  or  TBK  an&RxjraBit  of  ituautom**  akvi. 


much  pro  pert  3?"  at  Tarboro  and  othtT 
placcB.  The  country  was  aroused  by  this 
raid,  and  Potter  was  compelled  to  fight 
very  frequently  with  Ojnfederates  sent 
against  him»  Vet  his  loss  during  his  en- 
tire raid  did  not  exceed  twenty- five  men. 
Soon  afterwards  (July)  Foster's  depart- 
ment was  enlarged,  including  lower  Vir- 
ginia, and,  leaving  General  Palmer  in 
command  at  Kewbern,  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Monroe. 


The  new  government  of   North   Caroli 
did   not   meet  the  approval   of   Con^ej*s; 
nor  were  the  representatives  of  the  Stat 
admitted  to  that  body.     In   1867  a  mili- 
tary government  for  the  State  was  insti- 
tuted* and  measures  were  taken  for  a  re-l 
organization  of  the  civil  government.    Iiil 
the  election  that  followed  colored  peoplel 
voted  for  the  first  time,  when  60.000  of| 
their  votes  were  cast.     In  January,  1868^  J 
a  convention  adopted  a  new  oonstitutioii| 


Early  in  186.^  Fort  Fisher  was  captured,    which  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  ApriL' 


and  General  Sherman  made  his  victorious 
mnrrh  through  the  Stale,  whiili  endeil  in 
the  surrender  of  JohnHloh's  army  in  Miiy. 
W,  W,  Holden  was  ftpp«»inted  provisional 
governor  of  the  State,  May  20,  IfiOri, 
and  a  convention  of  delegates,  assembled 
at  Raleigh,  ado| 


It  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  North! 
Carolina  was  declared,  in  June,  to  bel 
entitled  to  representation  in  that  liody.  [ 
On  July  II  the  President  proclaimed  th»tl 
North  Carolina  had  resumed  its  place  inl 
the  Union.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to| 
the    national    Constitution 
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Biarch  4,  1869,  by  a  large  majority.  Dur- 
ing that  year  and  the  next  the  State  was 
much  disturbed  by  the  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  Ku-klux  Klan  {q.  v.).  Gov- 
ernor Holden  declared  martial  law  in 
two  counties;  and  for  this  articles  of 
impeachment  were  preferred  against  him, 
and  he  was  removed  from  office.  Popu- 
lation in  1890,  1,617,947;  in  1900,  1,893,- 
810.  See  Amidas,  Philip;  United  Statbs, 
NoBTH  Cabolina,  in  vol.  ix. 

PROPRIETARY  OOVERNORa 
COLONY  OP  ALBEMARLE. 

WiniAm  Drammond. .  appointed         1068 

Bunnel  Stephens *'  . .  ..Oct,  1667 

GeornCftrtwrigfat...  president  of  coancil 1674 

Miller '*  "      ...July,  1677 

John  Culpeper oearpe  the  govemnrt. . .  Dea ,    " 

John  Harvey president  of  council 1680 

John  Jenkins appointed  governor  ...June,    " 

Henry  WillEinson.....         ''  "        ....Feb.,  1681 

Seth  Solhel "  "        1683 

Philip  LndwelL "  "         1689 

Alexander  Lillington.. appointed  deputy  gov 1693 

~         I  Harvey ♦'  "       "  1605 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Walker. . .  president  of  council 1699 

Robert  Daniel appointed  deputy  gov 1704 

ThooasCarey *'  1706 

Willtem  Olover president  of  council  ....  May,  1709 

IdwwrdQyde '*  "       ...Aug.,  1710 

"  "    appointed  governor  ..Jan.  24, 1712 

nioliMUl  Pollock president  of  council  .Sept  12,  ** 

Charles  Eden assumes  office  as  gov.  May  28, 1714 

Tliomas  Plrflock president  of  council .  Mar.  30,  l'*^2 

WmiainRoed •♦  '♦         .Sept  7,    " 

Oeofgo  Borrington... assumes  office  as  gov. Jan.  16, 1724 
8lr  RIobard  Everard. .         "       "  "  July  17, 1726 

ROYAL  OOVERNORa 
Oeorgo  Borrington...      assumes  office       Feb.  26, 1731 

Nathaniel  Rice. president  of  council  .Apr.  17, 1734 

Gabriel  Johnston.   ...       assumes  office      ..Nov.  2,  '* 

Nathaniel  Rice president  of  council 1752 

Matthew  Rowan *'  ' '         . .  Feb.  1, 1763 

Arthur  Dobb& assames  office      ..Nov.  1,1764 

William  Tryon "         '*  ..Oct  27, 1764 

Jamea  Hasell president  of  council  ..July  1,1771 

Joaiah Martin assumes  office       ...Aug.,    '^ 

STATE   GOVERNORS  (elected  by  the  Assembly) 


Richard  Caswell.  Dec,  1776 

AbnarNash *'     1779 

Thomas  Bnrke. .  July,  1781 

Alexander  Martin 1782 

Richard  Caswell 1784 

Samael  Johnston 1787 

Alexander  Martin 1789 

Richard  Dobbs  Speight  1792 

Samael  Ashe. 1796 

William  R  Davie 1798 

Beqjamin  Williams.. . .  1799 

James  Tamer 1802 

Nathaniel  Alexander..  1806 
BeiUamin  Williams.. .  .1807 

STATE  GOVERNORS  (elected  by  the  people). 
Edward  B.  Dudley.. . .       assumes  office       .  .Jan.  1, 1837 


David  Stone 1806 

Benjamin  Smith 1810 

William  Hawlcins 1811 

William  Miller 1814 

John  Branch 1817 

Jesse  Franlclin 1820 

OabHel  Holmes 1821 

HutchingsO.  Burton.. 1824 

James  Iredell 1827 

John  Owen 1828 

Montford  Slolces IKW 

David  I..  Swain 1832 

Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  1836 


John  M.  Morehead... 
William  A.Graham.. 

Charles  Manly 

David  &  Held 

Thomas  Bragg 

JoIidW.  Ellis 


1841 
1846 
1849 
1881 
1866 
1859 


STATE  GOVEBNORS-CMUtmted. 

Henry  T  Clarke acting  1861 

Zebulon  B.  Vance  ....       assumes  office      Not.  17,  1863 
William  W.  Holden. ..  provisional  governor  .June  13, 1866 

Jonathan  Worth "*  ----- 

William  W.  Holden. . . 

Tod  K.  Caldwell 

Curtis  H.  Brogden .... 
Zebulon  B.  Vance.... 
Thomas  J.  Jarvia .... 

Alfred  M.  Scales 

Daniel  O.  Fowle 

Thomas  M.  Holt 

Ellas  Carr 

Daniel  L.  Russell 

C.  a  Aycock 

Heniy  B,  Glenn. 


mmee  office 

.Dec.  16,   " 

tt         it 

..July  4, 1868 

ii         tt 

1873 

acting 

July  17,  1874 

lumee  office 

1877 

ii         ii 

Jan.  18,  1881 

ti         ti 

»*       1886 

ii         II 

"       i88» 

4i                  Ii 

"        1891 

ti                  ii 

"        1898 

il                44 

..Jan.  1,1897 

««               II 

..      "     1901 

M              (4 

..      ««     1908 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORa 


Nam*. 

No.«rCMici««. 

T 

■m. 

BeAjamin  Hawkins 

Samuel  Johnston 

Alexander  Martin 

Timothy  Bloodworth.... 
Jesse  Franlclin 

Ist  to    8d 
1st    "    2d 
3d    **     6th 
4th  "     7th 
6th  >'    9th 
7th  "     9th 
9th  "  Uth 
10th  "  13th 
13th  «•  14th 
Uth  "  30th 
Uth  "  18th 
18th   «*  21st 
30lh   '•  22d 
21st    *<  36th 
32d     *'  34th 
34th   "  36th 
36th  «'  38th 
36th  *«  83d 
38th  *>  39th 
39th  «'  S4th 
38d     "  86th 
34th  *<  36th 
36th   ••  36th 
36th 

1789 
1789 
1793 
1798 
1799 
1801 
1806 
1807 
1818 
1816 
1816 
1833 
1838 
1839 
1881 
1886 
1840 
1840 
1843 
1846 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1869 

to 

*i 

14 
Ii 
«4 

II 
II 

11 
II 
14 

It 
II 
It 
l( 
II 
II 
It 
1* 
II 
tl 

1796 
1798 
1799 
1801 
1806 

David  Stone 

1807 

James  Turner 

1818 

Jesse  Franklin 

1818 

David  Stone 

Nathaniel  Macon 

Montford  Stokes 

John  Hnincb 

1816 
1838 
1833 
1839 

James  Iredell 

1831 

Bedford  Brown 

1840 

Willie  P.  Mangum 

Robert  Strange 

1886 
1840 

William  A.  Graham 

Willie  P.  Mangum 

William  H.  Haywood.... 

George  E.  Badger 

David  8.  Reid 

1843 
1864 
1846 
1866 

1860 

Asa  Biggs 

1R68 

Thomas  L  Clingman. . . . 
Thomas  Bragg 

1861 
1861 

37  th,  38th,  and  39th  Congresses  vacant 


Joseph  C.  Abbott 

John  Pool 

Matt  W.  Ransom 

Augustus S.  .Merrimon. 

Zebulon  B.  Vance 

Thomas  J.  Jarvia 

J.  C.  Pritchard 

Marion  Butler 

F.  M.  SimmonK 

liCe  S.  Overman 


40th  to 
40th  '' 
42d  " 
43d  " 
46th  " 
63d  " 
64th  »' 
64  th  ** 
67lh  " 
6Rth  " 


42d 

43d 

64th 

46th 

63d 

64th 

68th 

66th 


1868  to 

1868  '* 

1872  " 

1873  " 
1879  " 
1894  ** 
1896  •« 
1896  " 
1901  " 
1908  *« 


1873 
1873 
1876 
1879 
1894 
189S 
1908 
1901 


North  Dakota,  a  northern  frontier 
State,  formed  by  the  division  of  Dakota 
Territory  into  two  States  in  1889;  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba,  east 
by  Minnesota,  south  by  South  Dakota,  and 
west  by  Montana.  It  is  limited  in  latitude 
by  40**  to  40**  N.,  and  in  longitude  by  96' 
30'  to  104**  5'  W.  Area,  70,705  square 
miles,  in  thirty-nine  counties;  population 
in  1800,  182,710;  fn  1000,  310,140.  Capi- 
tal,   Hismarck. 

Although  the  State  yields  coal  to  a 
profitable  extent,  its  largest  economic  in- 
terests  are  comprised  in  its  agricultural 
productions.     In  the  calendar  year   1908 
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the  field  of  wheat  was  55,240,580  hushels, 
valued  at  $34,801,565;  oaU,  21,845,006 
bushelB,  valued  at  $6,771,952;  barley, 
12,468,384  bushels,  valued  at  $4,488,618; 
and  hay,  176,775  tons,  valued  at  $815,596. 
The  bonded  debt  in  1903  was  $692,300;  the 
school  fund,  $1,418,620.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  at  one- 
third  actual  value,  for  1003  was:  real 
estate,  $01,616,000;  personal  property, 
$54,021,354;  total,  $146,537,444;  Ux  rate, 
$5.50  per  $1,000.  The  valuation  of  per- 
sonal property  included  railroad  properly 
assessed  at  $21,307,242. 

History, — In  1780  a  French  trader  set- 
tled at  Pembina,  now  the  county  seat  of 
Pembina  county,  which,  in  1812,  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Scottish  colony;  but  in  1823 
the  United  Stales  discovered  that  this 
place  was  a  part  of  its  territory  and  the 
national  flaj;  was  raised  over  it.  In  1858, 
when  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  organ- 
ized, the  Territory  of  Nebraska  having 
been  already  separated,  the  remainder  of 
Dakota  was  left  without  legal  name  or 
existence.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  2,   1861,  the  Territory  of  Dakota 


was  accordingly  divided  and  two  States 
were  created.  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota iq.  V,),  both  being  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  Nov.  3,  1889.  In  1891  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,600,000  acres  of  land,  comprising 
a  former  Indian  reservation,  was  thrown 
open  to  actual  settlers.  See  UNrna> 
States,  North  Dakota,  in  vol.  iz. 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS. 

WIlliamJayDe appointed 

Newton  Edmunds. **         

...  1861 
...  1863 

Andrew  J  Faulk 

«( 

...  1866 

John  A.  Burlwnk 

t( 

...   1860 

John  K  Pennington.... 
William  A.  Howard.... 

4i 

...  1874 

t( 

...  1878 

N.  G.  Ordway 

Gilbert  A   Pierce 

«« 

...  1880 

« 

...  1884 

Louis  K.  Church 

(t 

...  1887 

Arthur  C.  Mellette 

(i 

...  1889 

STATE  GOVERNORa 


John  Miller , 

A.H.Burke "         1891 

E.  Shortridge term  began Jan.,  1883 

Roger  Allin *'         "      •'  1895 

Frank  A.  Briggs *'         "      "  1897 

F.  B.  Fancher "         "      "  1899 

Frank  White "         "     »*  1901 

K,  Y.  Sarles •♦         *»     •«  1906 

UNITED  STATES  SENAT0R& 


N«m«. 


Gilbert  A.  Pierce 

Lyman  R  Casey 

Henry  C.  Hansbrough.. 

William  K.  Rowsh 

Porter  T.  McCumber. . . . 


No.ofConKTBM. 


SlSi 

Slst  to  63d 

sad  "  

53d  "  66th 

seth  " 


1889  to  1891 

1889  '*  1893 

1891  **  

1893    **  1899 

1899    ••  


North  Point,  Battle  op.  The  humiliat- 
ing events  of  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton in  1814  created  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  but  were  some- 
what atoned  for  bjr  the  able  defence  of 
Baltimore,  which  soon  afterwards  oc- 
curred. On  Sunday,  July  11,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  appeared  off  Patapsco  Bay  with 
a  large  force  of  land  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ross.  At  sunrise 
the  next  morning  he  landed  9,000  troops 
at  North  Point,  12  miles  above  Baltimore, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  British  fleet 
bombarded  Fort  McHenby  {q,  v.),  which 
guarded  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  a  city 
was  organized,  and  in  the  following  year  of  40,000  inhabitants  at  that  time,  and 
its  capital  was  located  at  Yankton.  In  a  place  against  which  the  British  held  a 
1883  the  capital  was  removed  to  Bismarck,  grudge,  because  of  the  numerous  priva- 
and  in  1884  the  act  for  the  admission  of    teors. 

Dakota  into  the  Union  was  passed.  In  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  had  wisely 
1888  a  convention  met  at  VVatertown  and  provided  for  the  emergency.  A  large 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  northern  por-  number  of  troo])s  were  gathered  around 
tion  of  the  Territory  be  separated  from  the  the  city.  Fort  McHenry  was  garrisoned 
southern  and  fori"*^  *-*^  a  State  under  by  1,000  men,  under  Maj.  George  Armis- 
the  name  of  No'  "Tie  Territory   tead  (g.  v.),  and  supported  by  batteries. 
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NOBTH   POINT,   BATTLE   OF 


The  citizens  had  constructed  a 
long  line  of  fortifications  on 
what  afterwards  became  Pat- 
terson Park.  Intelligence  of  the 
landing  of  the  British  at  North 
Point  produced  great  alarm  in 
Baltimore.  A  large  number  of 
families,  with  such  property  as 
they  could  carry  with  them,  fled 
to  the  country,  and  inns,  for 
100  miles  north  of  the  city, 
were  filled  with  refugees.  The 
veteran  Gen.  Samuel  Smith  was 
in  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary &t  Baltimore,  then  about 
9,000  strong.  General  Winder 
had  joined  him  (Sept.  10)  with 
all  the  forces  at  his  command. 
When  news  of  the  landing 
of  the  British  came.  General 
Smith  sent  Greneral  Strieker 
with  3,200  men  in  that  direc- 
tion to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  invaders  and  act  as 
circumstances  might  require. 
Some  volunteers  and  militia 
were  also  sent  to  co-operate  with  Strieker, 
Feeling  confident  of  success,  Ross,  accom< 


JOHN    8TRICKKR. 


bat    began.      The    battle    raged    for    two 
hours,  when  the  superior  force  of  the  Brit- 


panied  by  Admiral  Cockburn,  rode  gayly  ish  compelled  the  Americans  to  fall  back 
in  front  of  the  troops  as  they  moved  tow-  towards  Baltimore;  and  at  Worthington's 
ards  Baltimore.    They  had  marched  about    Mill,  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the 


an  hour,  when  they  halted  and  spent  an- 
other hour  in  resting  and  careless  carous- 
ing at  a  tavern. 

From  Colonel  Sterett's  regiment  General 
Strieker  had  sent  forward  companies  led 


intrenchments  cast  up  by  the  citizens,  they 
were  joined  by  General  Winder  and  his 
forces.  The  British  halted  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night  on  the  battle-field. 

Meanwhile,   the   British   fleet  had   pre- 


by  Captains  Levering  and  Howard,  150  in  pared  to  attack  Fort  McHenry,  and,  on 
number,  and  commanded  by  Maj.  R.  K.  the  morning  of  the  13th,  began  a  bombard- 
Heath.  They  were  accompanied  by  As-  ment,  which  was  kept  up  until  the  next 
quith's  (and  a  few  other)  riflemen,  sev-  morning.  At  the  same  time  the  land 
enty  in  number,  a  small  piece  of  artillery,  force  began  to  move  on  Baltimore.  Their 
and  some  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Stiles,  movements  were  very  cautious,  and,  at 
They  met  the  British  advancing  at  a  point  evening,  Colonel  Brooke  had  an  interview 
about  7  miles  from  Baltimore.  Two  of  with  Admiral  Cochrane.  It  was  decided 
Asquith's  riflemen,  concealed  in  a  hollow,  that  the  movements  of  the  British  on  land 
fired  upon  Ross  and  Cockburn  as  they  and  water  were  failures,  and  that  pru- 
were  riding  ahead  of  the  troops,  when  the  dence  demanded  an  immediate  abandon- 
former  fell  from  his  horse,  mortally  ment  of  the  enterprise.  At  3  a.m.  on 
wounded,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  the  14th,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
favorite  aide,  Duncan  McDougall,  before  rain,  the  land  troops  stole  away  to  their 
his  bearers  reached  the  boats.  The  com-  ships,  and,  at  an  early  hour,  the  bom- 
mand  now  devolved  on  Col.  A.  A.  Brooke,  bardment  of  the  fort  ceased  and  the  Brit- 
Under  his  direction  the  entire  invading  ish  ships  withdrew,  Baltimore  was  saved. 
force  pressed  forward,  and,  at  about  2  p.m.  The  British  had  lost,  in  killed  and 
(Sept.  12),  met  the  first  line  of  General  wounded,  289  men;  the  Americans  lost,  in 
Stridcer's  main  body,  when  a  severe  com-  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  213.    The 
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gTBiefo)  cittiais  of  Baltimore  devised  a  concemiDg  thut  bound)ir7  was,  m 
ncmiirlai  of  ihtt  mIvaUod  oi  their  city  submitted  to  the  King  of  the  Nether] 
uid  cif  the  actors  in  it,  as  enduring  as  for  arbitrattun.  Instead  of  deciding  the 
imu'lilf  nciuld  make  tL  For  them  ^laxi-  question  submitted  to  him,  he  fixed  a  new 
miltao  Godefroj  cle^ijni^  ^^^^  Wauttful  boundary  (January,  1837)  not  contem- 
stmctnrp  whieli  tiandfi  in  Calvert  Street,  plated  by  eilher  party.  The  Aniertcan 
aljnoal  In  th«  centre  of  the  city.  This  minister  at  The  Hague  immediately  pro- 
moDtiiiient  ia  a  cenotaph^  surmounted  tested  against  the  decision,  but,  aa  it  gave 
by  a  column  reprcacnting  the  Roman  territory  in  dispute  to  Great  Britain,  that 
fascca.  The  whole  moituni^nt,  including  government  accepted  the  decision.  The 
th*  eKqui^itcly  wrought  female  figure  at  State  of  Maine,  bordering  on  the  British 
tlie   top*   Bymboliiin^    ih«>   city    of    Balti-    territory    of    New    Brunswick,    protested 

against  the  award. 
Collisions  occurred, 
and  the  national  gor« 
ernment  began  nego> 
tiations  with  Maine 
with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  Bettlement  of 
the  affair.  An  agent 
appointed  by  Maine 
recommended  that 
State  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  her 
claim  beyond  the 
boundary-line  recom* 
mended  by  the  arbi* 
tcr,  for  an  ample  in- 
demnity. The  subjec 
passed  through  the 
various  stages  of  di 
euasion  and  negoti 
tion,  until  the  irritH' 
tions  caused  by  thi 
sympathy  of  th 
Americans  for  the 
Canadians  who  had 
broken  out  into  open 
rebellion  against  the 
British  government 
caused  great  heat  con^ 
ceming  the  boundary 
The  people  of  Main* 
were  much  excited, 
and  armed  in  defeni^e 
of  what  they  deemed 
more,  is  almost  53  feet  in  height.  It  wui  their  rights.  In  fact,  there  were  prepars- 
erected  in  1815,  at  a  cost  of  $eo«000.  tions    for   war   in   both   Maine   and  New 

Northeastern  Boundary^  Thk.  A  dis-  Brunswick,  and  the  peaceful  relations  be- 
pute  concerning  the  exact  boundary  be-  tween  Great  Britain  and  Uie  United  Statet 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  British  were  threatened  with  rupture,  f*resident 
p<»?pefision«!  (»n  Ihe  ea^^t,  am  detlnod  by  the  Van  Buren  sent  General  Scott  to  that 
treaty  of  peace  in  l7S;i»  remained  unsettled  frontier  in  the  winter  of  ISaD,  and,  by  bii 
at  the  close  of  »*••-'<■•'»  t— i.  ^^^j-^  j^j^  ^,jg^  ^j^^  conciliatory  conduct,  quiet  wu 
ministration^  it>  ty  with    produced    and    bloodshed    wag    prevented. 

the  treaty  f^f  <  luestion    The  whole  dispute  was  finally  aetUed  by 
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NORTHEASTERN   PASSAQE    TO    INDIA— NORTHMEN 

the  Ashburton- Webster  treaty  (Aug.  20,  passing  from  the  Arctic  seas  into  the  Pa- 
1842)  negotiated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  cific  Ocean,  through  Bering  Strait.  See 
by  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Arctic  Explorations. 
Lord  Ashburton,  acting  for  Great  Britain,  Northmen^  The.  The  Scandinavians 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  special  minister  — inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
for  that  purpose.  Besides  settling  the  Sweden — ^were  called  Northmen.  They 
boundary  question,  the  treaty  provided  for  were  famous  navigators,  and,  in  the  ninth 
the  final  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  century,  discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
and  for  giving  up  criminal  fugitives  from  In  the  tenth  century  a  colony  led  by  Eric 
justice  in  certain  cases.  the  Red  was  planted  in  the  latter  coun- 
Northeastem  Passage  to  India.  The  try  (983).  It  is  said  that  an  adventurer 
Dutch  had  large  commercial  interests  in  named  Bjarni  discovered  the  mainland 
the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  East  India  of  North  America  in  the  tenth  century 
Company  was  formed  in  1602,  and  the  (986).  These  people  were  chiefly  from 
establishment  of  similar  companies  to  Norway,  and  kept  up  communication  with 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  had  been  sug-  the  parent  country.  According  to  an 
gested  by  William  Usselinx,  of  Antwerp.  Icelandic  chronicle.  Captain  Lief,  son  of 
The  Dutch  had  watched  with  interest  the  Eric  the  Red,  sailed  in  a  little  Norwegian 
efforts  of  the  English  and  others  to  find  vessel  ( 1001 ) ,  with  thirty-five  men,  to  fol- 
a  northwest  passage  to  India;  but  Lin-  low  up  the  discovery  of  Bjarni,  and  was 
schooten,  the  eminent  Dutch  geographer,  driven  by  gales  to  a  rugged  coast,  sup- 
believed  that  a  more  feasible  passage  was  posed  to  have  been  Labrador.  He  ex- 
to  be  found  around  the  north  of  Europe,  plored  the  shores  southward  to  a  more 
There  was  a  general  belief  in  Holland  that  genial  climate  and  a  well-wooded  coun- 
there  was  an  open  polar  sea,  where  per-  try,  supposed  to  have  been  Nova  Scotia, 
petual  summer  reigned,  and  that  a  happy,  and  then  to  another,  still  farther  south, 
cultivated  people  existed  there.  To  find  abounding  in  grapes,  which  he  named 
these  people  and  this  northeastern  marine  Vinland,  supposed  to  have  been  Massa- 
route  to  India  William  Barentz  (g.  v.),  chusetts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Lief 
a  pilot  of  Amsterdam,  sailed  (June,  1594),  and  his  crew  built  huts  and  wintered  in 
with  four  vessels  furnished  by  the  gov-  Vinland,  and  returned  to  Greenland  in 
emment  and  several  cities  of  the  Nether-  the  spring,  his  vessel  loaded  with  timber, 
lands,  for  the  Arctic  seas.  Barentz's  ves-  Thorwald,  Lief's  brother,  went  to  Vinland 
sel  became  separated  from  the  rest.  He  with  thirty  men  in  1002,  and  wintered 
reached  and  explored  Nova  Zembla.  The  there  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
vessels  all  returned  before  the  winter.  R.  I.,  it  is  supposed.  The  next  year  he 
Linschooten  had  accompanied  one  of  the  sent  some  of  his  men  to  examine  the 
ships,  and  remained  firm  in  his  belief  in  coasts,  with  the  intention  of  planting  a 
the  feasibility  of  a  northeast  passage.  An-  colony.  They  were  gone  all  summer,  and 
other  expedition  sent  in  the  summer  of.  it  is  believed  they  went  as  far  south  af 
1595  was  an  utter  failure.  A  third,  in  Cape  May.  In  1004  Thorwald  explored 
1596,  under  Barentz  and  others,  penetrated  the  coast  eastward,  and  was  killed  in  ( 
the  polar  waters  beyond  the  eightieth  skirmish  with  the  natives  (see  Skr^b 
parallel,  and  discovered  and  landed  upon  linos),  and  the  following  year  hia  com- 
Spitzbergen.  Two  of  the  vessels  rounded  panions  returned  to  Greenland. 
Nova  Zembla,  where  they  were  ice-bound  Thorstein,  a  younger  son  of  Eric,  sailed 
until  the  next  year,  their  crews  suffer-  for  Vinland  with  twenty-five  companions 
ing  terribly.  Barentz  died  in  his  boat  in  and  his  young  wife,  Gudrida,  whom  he  had 
June,  1597,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  married  only  a  few  weeks  before.  Adverse 
polar  summer.  His  companions  escaped  winds  drove  the  little  vessel  on  a  desolate 
and  returned.  Notliing  more  was  at-  shore  of  Greenland,  on  the  borders  of 
tempted  in  this  direction  until  the  Dutcli  l^affm  Bay,  where  the  company  remained 
sent  Henry  Hudson  (q.  v.),  in  1000,  to  till  spring.  There  Thorstein  died,  and 
search  for  a  northeast  passage  to  India,  sadly  his  young  wife  took  his  body  back 
It  remained  for  a  Swedish  explorer  to  to  Eric's  house.  During  the  next  summer 
make  the  passage  in  a  steamship  in  1879,  Thorfinn    Karlsefui,    a    rich    Norw 
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liring  in  loeUnd,  went  to  Greenland,  fdl  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  children 

in  love  with  the  yoong  widow,  Oudrida,  or  next  of  kin  in  equal  d^^ee,  thus  strik- 

and,  with  his  bride  and  160  persons  (five  ing  a  fatal  blow  at  the  unjust  law  of 

of  them  young  married  women),  sailed,  primogeniture.     It  also  provided  and  de- 

in  three  ships,  for  Vinland,  to  plant  a  clared  that ''  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 

eolony.     They  landed,  it  is  supposed,  in  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  ter- 

Rhode  Island.    Thorfinn  remained  in  Vin-  ritory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment 

land   about   three   years,   where   Gudrida  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall   have 

gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  they  named  been  fully  convicted."    This  ordinance  was 

Snorre,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  Al-  adopted  on  the  I3th,  after  adding  a  clause 

bert  Thorwaldsen,  the  great  Danish  sculpt-  relative  to   the  reclamation   of   fugitives 

or.     Returning  to  Iceland,  Thorfinn  died  from   labor,   similar   to   that   which   was 

there,  and  his  widow  and  her  son  went,  incorporated  in  the  national  Constitution 

in  turn,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.     Ice-  a  few  weeks  later.     This  ordinance,  and 

landic  manuscripts  mention  visits  to  Vin-  the  fact  that  Indian  titles  to  17,000,000 

land  in  1125,  1135,  and  1147.    About  1390  acres  of  land  in  that  region  had  lately  been 

KicoLO  Zend  {q.  v.),  a  Venetian,  visited  extinguished  by  treaty  with  several  of  the 

Greenland,  and  there  met  fishermen  who  tribes  ( the  Six  Nations,  Wyandottes,  Dela- 

had  been  on  the  coasts  of  America.     A  wares,  and  Shawnees),  caused  a  sudden 

remarkable    structure    yet    standing    at  and  great  influx  of  settlers  into  the  coun- 

Newport   R.   I.    {q.  v.),   is  supposed   by  try  along  the  northern  banks  of  ihe  Ohio, 

some  to  have  been  erected  by  the  North-  The   Northwest   Territory   so   established 

men.     Bishop    Thorlack,    of    Iceland,    a  included  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  In- 

descendant  of  Gudrida,  compiled  a  record  diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 

of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  from  the  It  is  estimated   that  within  a  year   fol- 

old  chronicles.  lowing  the  organization  of  the  territory 

Northrop,  Lucius  Bellinger,  military  full    20,000    men,    women,    and    children 

officer;   born   in   Charleston,   S.   C,   Sept.  passed   down   the  Ohio   River   to  become 

8,  1811;  graduated  at  the  United  States  settlers  upon  its  banks.  See  Ordinance 
Military  Academy  in  1829;  later  practised  of  1787. 

medicine  in  Charleston ;  and  was  restored  Norton,  Chapple,  military  officer ;  bom 
to  the  army  when  Jefferson  Davis  was  in  England  in  1746;  became  a  lieutenant- 
Secretary  of  War.  During  the  Civil  War  colonel  in  the  British  army  in  1774;  was 
he  was  commissary-general  of  the  Confed-  brevetted  general  in  1802;  came  to  the 
crate  army,  and  made  Richmond  his  head-  United  States  in  1779,  and  fought  in  the 
quarters.    He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  Revolutionary    War,    receiving    honorable 

9.  1894.                          .  mention  several  times.     He  died  in  Eng- 
Northwestem    Boundary.      See   Ore-  land,  March  19,  1818. 

GON ;  San  Juan.  Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  educator ;  bom 
Northwestern  Territory,  The.  The  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1827 ;  grad- 
Congress  was  in  session  in  New  York  City  uatcd  at  Harvard  College  in  1846,  and 
while  the  convention  that  framed  the  na-  entered  mercantile  business  in  Boston, 
tional  Constitution  was  sitting  in  Phila-  In  1849  he  shipped  as  supercargo  for  an 
dolphia.  That  body  performed  an  act  East  Indian  voyage;  and  subsequently 
at  that  session  second  only  in  importance  made  several  tours  in  Europe.  In  1874 
to  the  crowning  act  of  the  convention  at  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  the  History 
Philadelphia.  On  July  11,  1787,  a  com-  of  Art  at  Harvard  College,  and  held  that 
mittee,  of  which  Nathan  Dane,  of  Maasa-  post  till  1898,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
chusctts,  was  chairman,  reported  "  An  or-  count  of  age.  He  is  well  known  as  an 
dinanec  for  the  government  of  the  terri-  authority  on  art  and  as  a  Dante  scholar, 
tory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  In  1862^8  he  was  editor  of  the  North 
Ohio."  This  territory  was  limited  to  the  American  Review.  He  has  edited  the  Let- 
ceded  lands  in  that  region.  This  report,  tera  of  James  Russell  LoiDell;  Writings 
embodied  in  a  bill,  contained  a  special  of  George  William  Curtis;  Correspondence 
proviso  that  the  p«tates  of  all  persons  of  Carlyle  amd  Emerson,  and  of  Ooethe 
dying   intestatr                  *  rritory   should  and  Carlyle;  Letters  of  Thomaa  OariyU; 
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Biatarioal  Studies  of  Church  Building  in  Quakers,  who  declared  that  ''by  the  im- 

the  Middle  Ages,  etc  mediate   power   of   the   Lord "   he   ''  was 

Korton,  Charles  Stuabt,  naval  officer ;  smitten  and  died."     He  died  in  Boston, 

bom   in   Albany,   N.   Y.,   Aug.    10,    1836;  Mass.,  April  5,  1663. 

graduated   at   the   United    States    Naval  Norwood,    Thomas    Manson,    jurist; 

Academy  in    1855;    and   became   rear-ad-  born  in  Talbot  county,  Ga.,  April  26, 1830 ; 

miral  and  was  retired  in   1898.     During  graduated  at  Emory  College  in  1850;  ad- 

the   Civil   War   he   served   on   blockading  mitted  to  the  Georgia  bar  in  1852;  served 

duty   off   Charleston,   with    the   Potomac  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  Confederate 

flotilla,  and  at  Hampton  Roads;  took  part  army;    was    United    States    Senator    in 

in  numerous  engagements,   including  the  1871-77;    Representative   in   Congress   in 

battle  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C;   was  acting  1885-89;    and   author   of   Plutocracy ,   or 

rear-admiral  and  commandant  of  the  South  American  White  8la/very, 

Atlantic   Station    in    1894-96;    and   com-  Nott,  Charles  Coopeb,  jurist;  bom  in 

mandant  of  the  Washington  navy-yard  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1827;  grad- 

1896-98.  uated    at    Union    College    in    1848,    and 

Norton,     Fbank     Henry,     journalist;  practised  law  in  New  York  City  till  the 

bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  March  20,  1836;  Civil   War   broke   out,   when   he   entered 

assistant  librarian  in  the  Astor  Library,  the   Union   army   as   captain   in   the   5th 

1855 ;  chief  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Li-  Iowa  Cavalry.    He  was  commissioned  colo- 

brary  in   1866;    subsequently  engaged   in  nel  of  the   176th  New  York  Volimteers; 

journalism  in  New  York  City.    Among  his  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  Brashear,  La., 

publications  are  Historical  Register  of  the  in  June,  1863;  and  was  held  prisoner  for 

Centennial    Exhibition,    1876;    the    Paris  thirteen   months  in  Texas.     On  Feb.   22, 

Exposition,  1878;  Life  of  Oen.  W,  8,  Han-  1805,    President    Lincoln    appointed    nim 

cock;    Life    of    Alexander    H,    Stephens;  a  judge  of  the  court  of  claims,  and  on 

Daniel  Boone,  etc.  Nov.  23,  1896,  he  became  its  chief -justice. 

Norton,  John,  clergyman;  born  in  He  is  author  of  Mechanic's  Lien  Laws; 
Hertfordshire,  England,  May  6,  1606;  Sketches  of  the  War;  Sketches  of  Prison 
became  a  Puritan  preacher;  settled  in  Camps;  The  Seven  Oreat  Hymns  of  the 
New  Plymouth  in  1635;  and  went  to  Medicsval  Church;  Court  of  Claims  -Re- 
Boston  in  1636,  while  the  Hutchinsonian  ports  (32  volumes) ;  and  many  pamphlets 
controversy  (see  Hutchinson,  Anne)  was  and  magazine  articles, 
running  high.  He  soon  became  minister  Nott,  Eliphalet,  clergyman;  born  in 
of  the  church  at  Ipswich.  In  1648  he  as-  Ashford,  Conn.,  June  25,  1773.  Left  an 
sisted  in  framing  the  Cambridge  Plat-  orphan  while  yet  a  boy,  he  lived  with  an 
form.  He  went  with  Governor  Bradstreet  uncle  and  taught  school  a  few  years.  In 
to  Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration,  to  get  1795  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  began 
a  confirmation  of  the  Massachusetts  char-  his  ministry  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  Af- 
ter. A  requirement  which  the  King  in-  terwards  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Albany, 
sisted  upon — namely,  that  justice  should  N.  Y.;  and  in  1804  he  was  elected  pres- 
be  administered  in  the  royal  name,  and  ident  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which 
that  all  persons  of  good  moral  character  post  he  held  until  his  death,  Jan.  29, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  1866.  Upwards  of  3,700  students  gradu- 
and  their  children  to  baptism — ^was  very  ated  under  his  presidency.  At  the  celebra- 
offensive  to  the  colonists,  who  treated  tion  (1854)  of  the  semi-centennial  of  his 
their  agents  who  agreed  to  the  require-  presidency  between  600  and  700  of  the 
ment  with  such  coldness  that  it  hastened  alumini  who  had  graduated  under  him 
the  death  of  Norton,  it  is  said.  The  first  were  present.  Dr.  Nott  gave  much  atten- 
Latin  prose  book  written  in  the  country  tion  to  physical  science,  especially  to  the 
was  by  Norton — an  answer  to  questions  laws  of  heat,  and  he  invented  a  stove 
relating  to  church  government.  He  also  which  was  very  popular  for  many  years, 
wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Quakers,  en-  He  obtained  about  thirty  patents  for  in- 
titled  The  Heart  of  New  England  Rent  ventions  in  this  department.  Nott's  was 
hy  Blasphemies  of  the  Present  Generation,  the  first  stove  constructed  for  burning 
Norton  encouraged  the  persecution  of  the  anthracite  coal^  and  was  extensively  used* 
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Vott,  Samtil*  mumikmMTji  horn  ia  cmpture  of  Uiat  post  was  pimoed  in  partial 
Fraaklia,  Coaa^  Sept.  11,  17d8;  was  the  charge.  The  fort,  however,  soon  fdl  into 
last  sarriTor  of  the  first  band  of  missioo-  the  hands  of  900  newly  arriTed  Spanish 
arics  sent  out  to  India  bj  the  American  marincsw  Soon  after  BienTille  with  the 
board  of  forei^  missions  in  1812.  He  aid  of  Indians  recaptured  the  place.  In 
was  ordained  just  before  his  departure.  1720-23  Xoyan  was  appointed  major  of 
He  returned  in  1916,  and  continued  to  Xew  Orleans;  and  in  1727  he  established 
preach  and  teadi  sdMol  nearly  the  whole  sereral  colonies  in  western  MlssisaippL 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  He  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1739. 
Hartford,  June  1,  1809.  VojM,  Edwaxd  FcHXKzrsBiB,  military 

Voiina,  Joseph  Etebett,  author;  officer;  bom  in  HaTerhill,  Mass.,  Oct.  3» 
bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  17,  1832;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Gbllcge 
1819;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1857;  practised  law  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
in  1837;  Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  until  the  CiTil  War  broke  out,  when  he 
Studies  in  the  United  States  Xaial  entered  the  Union  army,  in  which  he 
Academy  in  1850-64 ;  and  of  Mathematics  served  with  distinction,  becoming  a  breret 
in  1864-81.  His  publications  include  brigadier-general  of  Tolunteers  in  1865; 
Attronomienl  and  Meteorological  O&mtto-  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1871 ;  and 
iioHs;  Memoir  of  the  Founding  and  was  United  States  minister  to  France  in 
Progress  of  the  United  States  Saval  Ob-  1S77-81.  He  died  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept. 
9ervatory;  Xarrative  of  the  Second  Arctic   4,  1890. 

Vatploration  by  Charles  F.  Hall;  etc.     He       Hoyes,   John    Humphbet,    clergyman 
died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Oct  8,  1889.     bora  in  Brattleboro,  Vt,  Sept  6,   1811 

Vora  Caesarea.    See  New  Jebset.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1830 

VoTa  Scotia.  In  1632  Charles  I.  re-  licensed  to  preach  in  1833,  and  in 
signed  to  I^uis  XIII.  of  France  all  claims  the  following  year  declared  he  had  ex- 
to  New  France,  Acaoia  {q.  v.),  and  perienced  a  '^second  conversion."  He 
Canada,  as  the  property  of  England.  This  founded  a  new  sect  called  Perfectionists 
restoration  was  fruitful  of  many  ills  to  in  Putnam  county,  Vt  After  twelve  years 
the  English  colonies  and  to  England,  he  imbibed  some  of  the  teachings  of 
Chalmers  traces  back  to  it  the  colonial  Fourier  and  persuaded  his  disciples  to 
disputes  of  later  times  and  the  American  live  in  communities.  In  1848  he  went 
Revolution.  The  inhabitants  of  Nova  with  his  followers  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  where 
Scotia  were  more  in  favor  of  the  struggling  he  established  the  Oneida  Community. 
Americans  than  were  those  of  Canada.  A  He  taught  that  God  had  a  dual  body— 
large  portion  of  them  seemed  desirous  of  male  and  female.  The  only  successful  com- 
linking  their  fortunes  with  the  cause  of  munities,  those  founded  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
the  "  Bostonians/'  as  the  American  pa-  and  Wallingford,  Conn.,  adopted  what 
triots  were  called.  They  petitioned  the  was  named  "  complex  marriage,"  and  lived 
Continental  Congress  on  the  subject  of  in  a  "unity  house."  Subsequently  they 
union,  and  opened  communications  with  were  compelled  to  abandon  "  complex 
Washington ;  and  Massachusetts  was  more  marriage "  and  their  number  soon  di- 
than  once  asked  to  aid  in  revolutionizing  minished.  Noyes  published  The  Second 
that  province.  But  its  distance  and  weak-  Coming  of  Christ;  History  of  American 
ness  made  such  assistance  impracticable.  Socialism,  etc.  He  died  in  Niagara  Falls, 
See  Canada.  Canada,  April   13,   1886. 

Nowelly  Increase,  colonist;  born  in  Nugent,  Sib  Geobqe,  military  officer; 
England  in  1690;  sailed  for  Massachusetts  born  in  Berkshire,  England,  June  10, 1767; 
with  John  Winthrop  in  1630;  was  com-  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  pro- 
missioner  of  military  affairs  in  1032;  and  moted  major  in  1782;  took  part  in  the 
secretary  of  Massachusetts  in  1644-49.  bombardment  of  Forts  Montgomery  and 
He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1656.  Clinton  in  New  York;  and  afterwards 
Koyan,  Charucs  Desire  Amable  Tran-  served  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
QtHLLE,  military  officer;  born  in  Ruffec,  He  died  in  Berkshire,  England,  March 
France,  in  1600;  accompanied  Bienville  on    11,  1849. 

hii  expedition  to  Pe*  nd  after  the       Nullification,  a  term  used  for  the  re- 
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luflal  of  a  State  to  permit  an  act  of  the  unauthorized  acts  done  under  color  of  that 
national  Ck>ngresB  to  be  executed  within  instrument  [the  national  Constitution] 
its  limits — the  practical  application  of  is  the  rightful  remedy."  In  the  contro- 
the  doctrine  of  State  supremacy  and  sov-  versy  over  the  Ahebican  System  (g.  t?.) 
ereignty.  The  opponents  of  the  national  in  1828  Virginia  reasserted  the  right  to 
Constitution  were  generally  the  adherents  construe  the  national  Constitution  for 
of  the  doctrine  of  State'  supremacy,  or  itself;  and  in  1832  South  Carolina  under- 
State  sovereignty,  and  they  took  every  took  to  carry  the  doctrine  into  practical 
occasion  to  assert  that  sovereignty.  They  effect  by  an  ordinance  passed  by  a  dele- 
opposed  laws  made  by  the  national  gov-  gate  convention  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
emment,  and  sometimes  defied  them.  Ne-  which  declared  the  tariff  acts  of  Congress 
gotiations  were  set  on  foot  by  the  gen-  to  be  null  and  void.  The  ordinance  for- 
eral  government  in  the  spring  of  1793  bade  the  collection  of  duties  within  the 
with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  State;  required  all  persons  holding  office 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sec-  under  the  State  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
retary  of  War,  Governor  Telfair,  of  Geor-  port  the  ordinance  on  pain  of  vacating 
gia,  persisted  in  leading  a  body  of  mili-  their  office ;  pledged  the  people  of  the  State 
tia  against  warriors  of  an  unoffending  to  maintain  the  ordinance  and  not  submit 
Creek  town,  killing  several  of  them  and  to  force;  and  declared  any  acts  of  the 
capturing  women  and  children.  Telfair  general  government  to  enforce  the  tariff, 
declared  that  he  would  recognize  no  or  to  coerce  the  State,  to  be  inconsistent 
treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  with  her  longer  continuance  in  the  Union, 
the  Creeks  in  which  Georgia  commission-  and  that  she  would  proceed  to  organize 
ers  were  not  concerned.  Similar  defiance  a  separate  government  forthwith. 
of  national  authority  appeared  in  Massa-  The  State  legislature,  which  met  imme- 
chusetts  at  about  the  same  time.  The  Su-  diately  after  the  adjournment  of  this  con- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  vention,  passed  laws  in  support  of  the 
that  a  State  was  liable  to  be  sued  by  ordinance.  Military  preparations  were 
individuals  who  might  be  citizens  of  an-  immediately  made  in  South  Carolina,  and 
other  State.  A  process  of  that  sort  was  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  President 
soon  afterwards  commenced  in  Massachu-  Jackson  promptly  met  the  crisis  with 
setts.  As  soon  as  the  writ  was  served,  his  usual  vigor.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
Governor  Hancock  called  the  legislature  tion,  Dec.  It),  1832,  in  which  he  denied 
together,  and  that  body  resolved  to  take  the  right  of  any  State  to  nullify  an  act 
no  notice  of  the  suit — ignore  the  decision  of  the  national  government,  and  warned 
of  the  national  judiciary.  The  legislat-  those  engaged  in  the  movement  in  South 
nre  of  Georgia  passed  an  act  subjecting  Carolina  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
to  death  "  without  benefit  of  clergy "  any  States  would  be  enforced  by  military 
United  States  marshal  or  other  person  power  if  necessary.  (For  the  text  of  this 
who  should  presume  to  serve  any  process  proclamation,  see  Jackson,  Andbew.) 
against  that  State  at  the  suit  of  an  in-  This  proclamation,  written  by  Louis 
dividual.  McLane,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
The  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  (see  met  the  hearty  response  of  every  friend 
Kentucky)  formulated  the  doctrine  by  of  the  Union  of  whatever  party.  It  was 
saying  that  the  Union  was  only  a  com-  emphasized  by  ordering  United  States 
pact  between  sovereign  States;  that  the  troops  to  Charleston  and  Augusta.  Met 
government  created  by  this  compact  was  by  such  boldness  and  determination  on 
not  made  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  the  part  of  the  President,  with  such  a 
powers  delegated  to  itself;  but  that,  as  loyal  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union 
in  all  other  cases  of  compacts  among  par-  behind  him,  the  South  Carolina  nulli- 
ties having  no  common  judge,  each  party  fiers,  though  led  by  such  able  men  as 
has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself  as  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne, 
well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  paused  for  a  moment;  but  their  zeal 
measure  of  redress.  To  this  the  Virginia  in  the  assertion  of  State  supremacy  did 
resolutions  of  1799  added,  "a  nullification  not  for  a  moment  abate.  Every  day  the 
by  those  sovereignties  [the  States]  of  all  tempest  -  cloud  of  civil   commotion  grew 
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